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BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN. 

Thebe  are  few,  if  any,  more  eminent  names  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  physical  sciences  in  America,  than  that  of  Benjamin 
Silliman.  He  was  bom,  August  8th,  1779,  at  Trumbull,  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut  Both  his  parents  and  grand-parents  were 
of  the  higher  class  in  society.  His  grandfather,  who  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1727,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  Connecticut.  His  father,  Greneral  Silliman, 
was  also  educated  at  the  same  institution,  and  for  many  years  fol- 
lowed a  similar  profession,  with  superior  success.  When  the  war 
of  the  revolution  broke  out,  abandoning  the  profession  of  the  law, 
he  hastily  took  up  arms  in  his  country's  defence.  His  energy  and 
daring  raised  him  into  public  notice,  and  he  was  soon  appointed 
Brigadier  General,  to  guard  the  coast  in  the  county  of  Fairfield. 
His  services,  so  timely  and  important,  are  justly  regarded  with 
admiration. 

With  such  examples  before  him,  it  was  but  natural  to  expect 
that  young  Silliman  would  lead  a  brilliant  career.  He  was  early 
prepared  for  Yale  college,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1792,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  in  1796.  While  a  member  of  col- 
lege he  was  distinguished  for  activity  of  intellect  and  extensive 
range  of  thought.  Even  before  leaving  college,  a  striking  proof 
was  given  of  his  original  and  innate  talent  for  lecturing — an  inter- 
esting presage  of  future  celebrity  and  usefulness.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  an  association  of  students  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  a 
subject  to  which  he  had  not  as  yet,  given  attention.  Though  he 
had  but  little  time  for  preparation,  his  lecture  was  an  admirable 
effort,  and  was  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  of  youtb&l  genius. 
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After  graduating  he  studied  law,  at  the  same  time  also  pursuing 
a  wide  and  varied  range  of  studies  in  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. In  1799  he  was  chosen  tutor  in  Yale  college,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven  county  in  1802. 

The  enterprize  and  energy  of  Dr.  D  wight,  procured  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  professorship  in  the  then  new  and  rapidly  rising 
sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and  Mr.  Silliman  in  1802, 
was  chosen  professor. 

Mr.  SiUiman  set  out  in  his  career  a  few  years  after  Lavoiser 
had  established  the  modem  system  of  chemistry,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  his  compeers ;  early  in 
a  period  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  history  of  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  the  admiration  of  the  whole  literary  and  scientific  public 
of  Europe  was  attracted  to  the  astonishing  discoveries  then  making 
in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  material  universe.  The  mys- 
terious constitution  of  all  organized  and  unorganized  matter,  \vas 
daily  unfolding  through  the  labors  of  the  great  European  chemists 
of  the  time.  Not  only  the  most  studious,  but  the  most  aristocratic, 
wealthy,  and  fashionable  portion  of  society  in  London  and  Paris 
were  flocking  to  hear  these  discoveries  announced  in  public  lec- 
tures. But  in  this  country  the  whole  subject  was  yet  to  be  intro- 
duced and  public  interest  in  it  to  be  excited.  Lectures  had  been 
but  rarely  given,  and  only  in  connection  with  the  science  of  med- 
icine. None,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  medical 
students,  had  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  even  as  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  wonders  of  chemistry  as  is  now  possessed  by  boys  and 
girls  in  many  of  our  primary  schools. 

For  thirty  years  past  no  branch  of  the  physical  sciences  has  ex- 
cited so  universal  an  interest  in  this  country,  and  been  studied 
with  so  much  zeal  and  delight  as  this.  Few  intelHgent  persons 
are  ignorant  of  its  most  important  facts  and  doctrines.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry  has  long  been  considered  an  indispensable 
department  in  every  college  of  whatever  rank,  and  in  all  our  high- 
er academies.  It  is  an  established  part  of  a  complete  female 
education;  not  only  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  practical 
applications  of  chemistry,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  expanding  and 
ennobling  influence,  its  effects  in  banishing  superstition  and  su- 
perstitious feeling  in  connection  with  the  wonders,  laws  and  oper- 
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adons  of  nature,  and  in  elevating  the  mind,  through  contemplation 
of  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  to  the  Creator  by  whom  they 
are  establised  and  maintained.  It  is  to  such  expanded  and  eleva- 
ted feelings  that  the  study  of  chemistry  owes  its  popularity,  which 
has  so  long  been  maintained  in  this  country.  A  mere  operative 
chemist  at  the  present  day  may  be  ranked  as  appropriately  among 
manufacturers  as  among  scientific  men.  In  Europe  the  compound- 
ers of  medicine,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  styled  chemists.  By  such 
men,  chemistry  is  practised  merely  as  a  trade.  A  practical  chem- 
ist may  be  considered  as  ranking  with  a  machinist  or  a  civil  engi- 
neer. (Observe,  we  are  speaking  of  established  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  practical  professions  in  society.)  Great  inventors  or 
discoverers  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  form  a  class  by  themselves,  as 
those  who  make  new  accessions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  in  the 
world.  Their  character  and  reputation  are  little  dependent  upon 
the  particular  branch  of  knowledge  or  the  arts  to  which  they  make 
accessions.  Mere  practical  chemistry,  followed  as  it  is  by  so  many 
men  as  a  trade,  perhaps  would  not  be  considered  as  holding  so 
high  a  rank,  as  was  the  case  fifty  years  ago. 

But  Mr.  SiUiman's  services  to  his  country  and  to  society  are  of 
die  highest  kind.  Through  his  enterprise,  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
not  only  chemistry  and  its  kindred  sciences,  but,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  whole  range  of  the  natural  sciences  have  been  introduced 
among  his  countrymen,  and  a  wide-spread*  zeal  awakened  in  their 
pursuit.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  not  a  little,  for  that  en- 
largement in  the  range  of  our  established  courses  of  education, 
and  the  elevated  feelings  with  which  these  branches  of  knowledge 
are  pursued  in  our  seminaries  of  learning.  May  we  not  safely 
say,  that,  in  no  country,  are  low  and  groveling  superstitions,  and 
the  narrow-minded  prejudices  of  ignorance,  less  prevalent 
throu^out  the  great  body  of  society,  than  in  the  United  States  ] 
The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  necessary  influence  of  this  class  of 
studies  on  the  mind,  the  more  we  shall  discover  their  value  in 
improving  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  in  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  common  pursuits  of  life.  These  studies,  even  if 
pursued  to  a  small  extent,  train  the  mind,  and  may  we  not  add, 
the  heart,  also,  to  sympathize  with  those  great  ideas  of  the  Cre- 
ator which  are  expressed  in  the  laws  of  the  natural  world.  Sys- 
tematically, scientifically,  and  step  by  step  do  they  lead  us  "  through 
nature  up  to  natura's  God.*' 
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Upon  being  appointed  to  organize  and  establish  this  new 
department  in  Yale  College,  Mr.  Silliman,  after  availing  himself 
of  all  the  resources  afforded  at  home,  immediately  proceeded  to 
Europe.  The  enterprise  and  energy  which  he  evinced  in  quali- 
fying himself  for  his  great  work,  was  truly  remarkable.  He 
traveled  extensively  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  first  scientific  and  literary  men  of 
the  age.  He  afterwards  published  a  journal  of  his  travels  in 
Europe,  which  was  pronoimced  by  the  highest  literary  authority 
in  Great  Britain,  as  one  of  the  most  successful  efibrts  of  American 
literature.  « 

But  his  chief  design  in  going  to  Europe  was  to  acquaint  himself 
w^th  chembtry  as  taught  by  the  great  masters  of  the  science.  He 
accordingly^studied  it  as  a  pupil  of  the  ablest  chemists  of  the  day, 
in  London,  Edinburgh  and  Paris;  taking  pains  to  write  out 
with  the  utmost  care,  notes  of  each  lecture  to  which  he  listened. 
The  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  these  studies  was  only  equaled 
by  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  acquired.  The  minutest  details 
given  in  the  lecture-room  were  all  treasured  in  his  mind. 

In  his  lectures,  the  reminiscences  of  his  old  instructors  have 
been  particularly  interesting.  The  friendship  and  intercourse 
which  he  established  with  eminent  scientific  men,  in  Europe,  have 
been  very  useful  to  the  cause  of  science  in  this  country.  Not 
only  by  means  of  his  journal,  but  correspondence,  Mr.  Silliman 
has  been  a  principal  medium  of  commimication  between  the 
science  of  Europe  and  that  of  America.  \ 

As  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Silliman  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  age.  Many  years  ago,  an  intelligent  Englishman,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  the  ablest  lecturers  of  London,  at  a  time 
when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Coleridge,  and  other  most  distin- 
guished literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  day,  were  delighting 
large  audiences  in  London,  gathered  from  the  most  intelligent 
classes  of  that  metropolis,  and  at  a  time  when  public  lectures 
were  frequented  with  fresh  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  upon  hearing 
Mr.  Silliman  lecture,  testified  most  decidedly  to  his  preeminent 
ability,  compared  with  the  eminent  lecturers  of  England.  In  this 
country,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  protracted  course,  Mr.  Silli- 
man has  ranked  highest  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  those  who  have  never  listened  to 
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him  in  the  lecture-room  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  his  extraordinary 
abiHty.  We  shall  only  hint  at  a  few  of  his  leading  qualities,  as 
they  occur  to  us  from  personal  recollections  of  him  in  the  labo- 
ratory. Fluency,  aptness  and  beauty  of  language,  are  always 
conspicuous  in  his  lectures.  Without  any  apparent  effort,  in  an 
easy  and  graceftd  cadence,  the  words  flow  from  his  lips  like  notes 
from  an  organ ;  and  to  the  richness  and  variety  of  tone  which 
that  instrument  is  capable  of  producing,  his  varied  modulations 
may  not  ini^tly  be  compared.  From  a  soft  and  gentle,  yet  clear 
and  distinct  utterance,  he  sometimes  rises  to  a  lofty  and  sublime 
diction,  carrying  his  audience  along  with  him,  imtil  both  orator 
and  auditor  are  inspired,  as  it  were,  with  feelings  of  awe  and 
sublimity.  His  language  is  always  well  chosen.  He  has  a  word 
for  every  thought,  and  a  thought  for  every  word.  He  has  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornament,  accompanied  with  a  proftision  of  ideas.  He 
scatters  flowers  with  a  liberal  hand,  Ijut  with  the  flower  is  always 
found  the  fruit  It  is  the  orange  tree,  rather  tlian  the  apple, 
where  the  fruit  and  the  blossom  are  seen  growing  on  the  same 
branch. 

He  possesses  remarkable  originality  and  felicity  of  manner  as 
a  speaker.  While  Professor  Silliman  imitates  no  one,  there  are 
many  who  attempt  to  imitate  him.  A  profossor  in  a  distant  col- 
lege, remarked  that  the  professorship  of  Chemistry  had  been 
more  sought  after  than  any  other  professorship  in  our  American 
colleges,  each  aspirant  expecting  to  meet  with  a  success  like  tliat 
of  Mr.  Silliman,  and  that  thus  far,  all  had  been  disappointed.  Mr. 
Silliman's  age  and  experience  place  him  on  vantage  ground. 
Then  again,  he  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  our  coimtry.  He  needs  no  text-book  to  refresh  his 
memory.  He  is  familiar  with  all  the  old  foot-paths  in  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  his  genius  is  ready  at  hand  when  he  lectures,  to 
carry  his  audience  out  into  new  and  imexpected  fields  of  thought. 
Like  the  magician's  wand,  one  stroke  of  his  genius  may  reveal  to 
the  eye  of  the  understanding,  mysterious  wonders  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  things.  At  the  same  time  he  is  leading  his  hearers 
on  in  a  way  they  know  not,  he  does  it  as  with  a  silken  chord, 
gently  conducting  them  on,  step  by  step,  from  one  point  of  grand- 
eur to  another,  until  they  find  themselves  transported  into  the 
region  of  the  sublime,  where  fancy  comes  in  to  their  aid,  and  mag- 
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nifies  still  more  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  His  gestures,  though 
few,  are  appropriate  and  easy.  He  stands  in  an  erect  position, 
moving  about  with  the  utmost  grace  and  dignity. 

He  is  gifted  with  a  ready  memory.  Whatever  he  has  heard  or 
read  in  connection  vnth  the  subject  he  wishes  to  illustrate,  seems 
always  to  be  at  his  command.  This  enables  him  to  connect  with 
the  driest  details,  so  many  amusing  incidents  that  one  is  lured 
into  admiration  of  them  before  he  is  at  all  affected  with  weariness. 
With  professor  SiUiman,  the  past  is  as  a  living  present,  and  the 
things  of  the  past,  are  like  to-day's  occurrences,  all  before  the 
mind  for  fresh  application. 

A  glowing  imagination  also  haa  free  play  throughout  his  lec- 
tures. It  is  not  however  of  that  wild  disordered  nature  that  out- 
runs all  probability,  but  bold,  picturesque  and  lively,  such  in  short, 
as  is  an  ornament  to  the  real  and  an  honor  to  the  ideal. 

Another  thing  which  characterises  him  is  a  moral  and  religious 
feeling  causing  him  perpetually  to  rise  from  the  facts  and  doctrines 
of  science  to  heart-inspiring  reflections  in  natural  theology.  Un- 
expectedly and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  moment,  he  will  at  any 
time  rise  from  the  exposition  of  a  fact  or  law  of  chemistry,  into  a 
strain  of  elevated  and  glowing  oratory,  while  setting  forth  some 
reflection  in  natural  theology.  This  is  done  not  with  display  or 
in  an  oratorical  manner,  but  as  it  were  unconsciously  with  a  de- 
lightful simplicity  and  beauty  of  manner,  with  a  poetical  imagina- 
tion and  a  familiarity  of  delivery  and  the  utmost  beauty  of  lan- 
guage. 

He  has  a  remarkable  faculty  of  arousing  activity  of  mind  and 
a  noble  enthusiasm  in  young  ;nen.'  His  success  is  most  wonder- 
ftil  in  bringing  the  minds  of  his  youthful  hearers  and  indeed  of  any 
miscellaneous  popular  audience,  into  a  state  of  elevated  and  genial 
sympathy  with  those  of  men  of  genius  and  learning.  He  inspires 
the  true  scientific  love  and  enthusiasm.  The  highest  merit  of  a 
teacher  consists  in  giving  a  genial  love  of  knowledge,  and  in  rais- 
ing the  mind  into  those  higher  regions  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
which  the  most  eminent  men  in  science  and  learning  habitually 
dwelL  All  of  this  is  true  of  Mr.  Silliman.  These  are  some  of 
those  qualities,  which,  to  our  mind,  make  him  the  prince  of  lec- 
turers. 

The  fame  of  oral  delivery  must  generally  be  but  temporary.  Mr. 
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SiHiman  is  sure  to  be  remembered  to  distant  ages,  as  a  chronicler 
and  historian  of  science.  The  success  of  his  journal  for  so  many 
years  is  a  surprising  fact  in  the  history  of  our  period.  He  began 
with  the  most  slander  encouragement  possible.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  this  enterprise  several  works  of  a  similar  character  at  dif- 
ferent times  sprung  up,  all  of  which  were  short  lived ;  Mr.  Silli- 
man's  is  now  in  its  thirty-first  year.  When  first  projected  it 
seemed  impossible  that  such  an  enterprise  should  succeed,  so  few 
in  the  country  were  able  to  contribute  to  it.  The  journal  always 
has  been  valued  and  encouraged  in  England.  It  has  exerted  a 
powerful  and  constantly  increasing  influence  in  multiplying  the 
number  of  scientific  men  in  the  country.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  great  number  of  scientific  men  in  this  country 
who  are  attracting  the  attention  of  England,  by  their  ability  and 
success.  As  the  journal  has  enlarged,  contributors  have  increased 
in  still  greater  proportion.  For  several  years  its  publication  has 
been  bimonthly  instead  of  quarterly. 

Mr.  Silliman  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  important 
scientific  works  in  addition  to  his  journal,  and  his  books  of  travel. 
By  far  the  most  voluminous  and  perhaps  the  least  methodical  of 
any  of  his  works  is  his  chemistry.  Its  most  important  use  is  as  a 
book  of  reference,  for  which  it  was  undoubtedly  compiled.  It 
will  not  add,  perhaps,  to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  detract  from  it.  He  edited  several  Ameri- 
can editions  of  Bakewell's  Geology,  and  Henry's  Chemistry. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  travel  writen  by  Mr.  Silli- 
man is  that  entitled  **  Remarks  made  on  a  shoit  tour  between 
Hartford  and  Quebec,  in  the  Autumn  of  1819."  The  spirited 
descriptions  of  this  volume  and  the  copious  historical  recollections 
of  the  numerous  remarkable  spots  on  the  route  render  it  as  fasci- 
nating as  a  novel.  It  is  decidedly  a  model,  Euid  will  be  studied 
by  the  tourist  at  the  present  day  with  pleasing  profit.  He  will 
find  its  descriptions  so  true  to  the  life,  the  imagery  and  beauty  of 
language  such  a  perfect  semblance  of  the  beautiful  imagery  of 
nature  around  him,  that  the  one  will  seem  to  heighten  the  beauties 
of  the  other.  Here  we  give  an  extract  from  the  work,  the  de- 
scription of  Monte  Video,  which,  though  written  many  years  ago, 
will  have  a  sp^al  interest  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  recent 
decease  of  the  late  worthy  proprietor  of  these  grounds,  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Wadsworth  of  Hartford, 
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"  After  constantly  ascending,  for  nearly  three  miles,  we  reached 
the  highest  ridge  of  the  mountain,  from  which  a  steep  declivity 
of  a  few  rods  hrought  us  to  a  small  rude  plain,  temunated  at  a 
short  distance  by  the  western  brow,  down  which  the  same  fine 
turnpike  road  is  continued.  From  this  plain,  jhe  traveler  who 
wishes  to  visit  a  spot  called  Monte  Videoj  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery,  will  turn  directly  to 
the  north,  into  an  obscure  road,  cut  through  the  woods  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  place  to  which  it  conducts.  The  road  is  rough, 
and  the  view  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ridge,  which,  in  many 
places,  rises  in  perpendicular  clifis,  to  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  general  surface  of  die  sunmiit  of  the  mountain. 
On  the  west,  you  are  so  shut  in  by  trees,  that  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally, and  for  a  moment,  that  you  perceive  there  is  a  valley  inmie- 
diately  below  you. 

At  the  end  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  road  terminates  at  a  tenant's 
house,  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  through  a  gate  of  the  same 
description,  you  enter  the  cultivated  part  of  this  very  singular 
countiT^  residence. 

Here  the  scene  is  immediately  changed.  The  trees  no  longer 
intercept  your  view  upon  the  left,  and  you  look  almost  perpen- 
dicularly into  a  valley  of  extreme  beauty,  and  great  extent,  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  which,  although  apparently 
within  reach,  is  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  below  you.  At  the 
right,  the  ridge,  which  has  until  now  been  your  boimdary,  and 
seemed  an  impassable  barrier,  suddenly  breaks  off  and  disappears, 
but  rises  again  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  in  bold,  grey  masses, 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  crowned  by  forest 
trees,  above  which  appears  a  tower,  of  the  same  color  as  the 
rocks. 

The  space  or  hollow,  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  ridge,  or 
what  may  very  properly  be  called  die  back  bone  of  the  mountain, 
is  occupied  by  a  deep  lake,  of  the  purest  water,  nearly  a  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  somewhat  less  than  half  that  width.  Directly 
before  you,  to  the  north,  from  the  cottage  or  the  tenant's  house, 
and  extending  half  a  mile,  is  a  scene  of  cultivation,  uninclosed, 
and  interspersed  with  trees,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
house.  The  gi  ound  is  gently  undulating,  boimded  on  the  west 
by  the  precipice  which  overlooks  the  Farmington  valley,  and  in- 
clining gently  to  the  east,  where  it  is  terminated  by  the  fine  mar- 
mu  of  trees  that  skirt  the  lake.  After  entering  the  gate,  a  broad 
foot-path,  leaving  the  carriage  road,  passes  off  to  the  left,  and  is 
carried  along  the  western  brow  of  the  mountain,  until  passing  the 
house,  and  reaching  the  northern  extremity  of  this  little  domain, 
it  conducts  you,  almost  imperceptibly,  round  to  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs,  on  which  the  Tower  stands.  It  then  gradually  passes  down 
to  the  north  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  it  unites  with  other 
paths,  at  a  white  picturesque  building,  overshadowed  with  trees. 
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standiDg  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  it,  and  open  on  every  side,  during  the  warm  weather, 
forming  at  that  season,  a  delightful  summer  house,  and  in  the 
winter  being  closed,  it  serves  as  a  shelter  for  the  boat.  There  is 
also  another  path  which,  bec^inning  at  the  gate,  but  leading  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  passing  to  the  right,  conducts  you  up  the 
ridee,  to  what  is  now  Uie  summit  of  the  south  rock,  whose  top 
havmg  fallen  off,  lies  scattered  in  huge  fragments  and  massy  ruins, 
around  and  below  you. 

From  this  place  you  have  a  view  of  the  lake,  of  the  boat  at  an- 
chor on  its  surface,  gay  with  its  streamers  and  snowy  awnings  : 
of  the  white  building  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  water,  and, 
(rising  immediately  above  it,)  of  forest  trees,  and  bold  rocks  inter- 
mingled vnth  each  other,  and  surmoimted  by  the  Tower. 

To  the  west,  the  lawn  rises  gradually  from  the  water,  until  it 
reaches  the  portico  of  the  house,  near  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
bevond  which,  the  western  valley  is  again  seen. 

To  the  east  and  north,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  great  valley  of 
Connecticut  river,  to  an  almost  boundless  distance,  until  the  scene 
fiEides  away,  among  the  blue  and  indistinct  mountains  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

•  The  carriage  road,  leaving  the  two  foot-paths,  just  described, 
at  the  gate,  passes  the  cottage  and  its  appendages,  inclining  at 
first  down  towards  the  water,  and  then  following  the  undulations 
of  the  ground,  \^here  the  ascent  is  the  easiest,  winds  gently  up 
to  the  flat  on  which  the  house  stands.  Along  this  road  the  house, 
the  tower,  the  lake,  etc.  occasionally  appear  and  disappear,  through 
the  openings  in  the  trees  ;  in  some  parts  of  it,  all  these  objects  are 
shut  trom  your  view,  and  in  no  part  is  the  distant  view  seen,  until 
passing  through  the  last  group  of  shrubbery  near  the  house,  you 
suddenly  find  yourself  within  a  few  yards  of  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  valley  with  all  its  distinct  minuteness,  immedi- 
ately below,  where  every  object  is  as  perfectly  visible,  as  if  placed 
upon  a  map.  Through  the  whole  of  this  lovely  scene,  which  ap 
pears  a  perfect  garden,  the  Farmington  river  pursues  its  course, 
sometimes  sparknng  throueh  imbowering  trees,  then  stietching  in 
a  direct  line,  bordered  with  shrubbery,  blue,  and  still,  like  a  clear 
canal,  or  bendine  in  graceful  sweeps,  round  white  form  houses, 
or  through  meadows  of  the  deepest  green. 

The  view  from  the  house  towards  the  east,  presents  notl^ng 
but  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
south  by  lofty  cliffs,  and  on  the  opposite  shore  by  a  lower  barrier 
of  rocks,  intermixed  with  forest  trees,  from  among  which  a  road 
is  seen  to  issue,  passing  to  the  south  along  the  brink  of  the  water, 
and  although  perfectly  safe,  appears  to  form,  from  that  quarter,  a 
dangerous  entrance  to  this  retired  spot. 

Everything  in  this  view,  is  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
of  the  most  entire  sedusion ;  for,  beyond  the  water  and  tne  open 
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ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  house,  rocks  and 
forests  alone  meet  the  eye,  and  appear  to  separate  you  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  at  the  same  moment  that  you  are  con- 
templating this  picture  of  the  deepest  solitude,  you  may  without 
leaving  your  place,  merely  by  changing  your  position,  see  through 
one  of  the  long  Gothic  windows  of  the  same  room,  which  reach 
to  a  level  with  the  turf,  the  elowing  western  valley,  one  vast  sheet 
of  cultivation,  filled  with  iimabitants,  and  so  near,  that  with  the 
aid  only  of  a  common  spy  glass,  you  distinguish  the  motions  of 
every  individual  who  is  abroad  in  the  neighboring  village,  even 
to  the  frolics  of  the  children,  and  the  active  industry  of  the  do- 
mestic fowlp,  seeking  their  food,  or  watching  over,  and  providing 
for  their  young.  And  from  the  same  window,  when  the  morning 
mist,  shrouding  the  world  below,  and  frequently  hiding  it  com- 
pletely from  view,  still  leaves  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  clear 
sunshine,  you  may  hear  through  the  dense  medium,  the  mingled 
sounds,  occasioned  by  preparations  for  the  rural  occupations  of 
the  day. 

From  the  boat  or  summer  house,  several  paths  diverge,  one  of 
which,  leading  to  the  north-east,  after  passing  through  a  narrow 
defile,  is  divided  into  two  branches ;  tne  first  passes  round  the 
lake,  and  generally  out  of  sight  of  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  mil^ 
until,  descending  a  very  steep  bank  through  a  grove  of  ever- 
greens so  dark  as  to  be  almost  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
even  at  noon-day,  it  brings  you  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  out 
upon  the  eastern  margin  of  the  water,  into  the  same  road  which 
was  seen  from  the  opposite  side,  and  from  thence  along  it  to  the 
cottage,  beyond  the  foot  of  the  south  rock.  The  other  branch  of 
the  path,  after  leaving  the  defilej  passes  to  the  east  side  of  the 
northern  ridge,  and  thence  you  ascend  through  the  woods  to  its 
summit,  where  it  terminates  at  the  Tower,  standing  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  precipice.  The  Tower  is  a  hexagon,  of  sixteen  feet 
diameter,  and  fifty-five  feet  high ;  the  ascent  of  about  eighty  steps 
on  the  inside,  is  easy,  and  from  the  top,'  which  is  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Connecticut  river,  you  have  at  one 
view  all  those  objects  which  have  been  seen  separately  from 
the  different  stations  below.  The  diameter  of  the  view  in  two 
directions,  is  more  than  ninety  miles,  extending  into  the  neigh- 
boring States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  comprising 
the  spires  of  more  than  thirty  of  the  nearest  towns  and  villages. 
The  little  spot  of  cultivation  surrounding  the  house,  and  the  lake 
at  your  feet,  with  its  picturesque  appendages  of  boat,  winding 
paths  and  Gothic  buildings,  shut  in  by  rocks  and  forests,  compose 
the  foreground  of  this  grand  Panoramcu 

On  the  western  side,  the  Farmington  valley  appears,  in  still 
greater  beauty  than  even  from  the  lower  brow,  and  is  seen  to  a 
greater  extent,  presenting  many  objects  which  were  not  visible 
from  any  other  quarter.    On  the  east,  is  spread  before  you,  the 
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great  plain  through  which  the  Connecticut  rirer  winds  its  course, 
and  upon  the  borders  of  which  the  towns  and  villages  are  traced 
for  more  than  forty  miles.  The  most  considerable  place  within 
sighty  is  Hartford,  where,  although  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
in  a  direct  line,  you  see,  with  me  aid  of  a  glass,  the  carriages 
passing  at  the  intersection  of  the  streets,  and  distinctly  trace  the 
motion  and  position  of  the  vessels,  as  they  appear,  and  vanish 
upon  the  river,  whose  broad  sweeps  are  seen  like  a  succession  of 
lakes,  extending  through  the  valley.  The  whole  of  this  magnifi- 
cent picture,  including  in  its  vast  extent,  cultivated  plains  and 
rugged  mountains,  rivers,  towns  and  villages,  is  encircled  by  a 
distant  outline  of  blue  mountains,  rising  in  shapes  of  endless  va- 
riety." 

The  following  description  of  Quebec,  illustrates  our  author's 
conciseness  of  style  : 

"  Quebec,  at  least,  for  an  American  city,  is  certainly  a  very  pe- 
culiar place. 

A  military  town— containing  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
— ^most  compactly  and  permanently  built — stone  its  sole  materi- 
al—environed, as  to  its  most  important  parts,  by  walls  and  gates, 
—•and  defended  by  numerous  heavy  cannon,  garrisoned  by  troops, 
having  the  arms,  the  costume,  the  music,  the  discipline  of  Eu- 
rope— foreign  in  language,  features,  and  origin,  from  most  of 
those  whom  they  are  sent  to  defend— founded  upon  a  rock,  and, 
in  its  highest  parts,  overlooking  a  great  extent  of  country — ^be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean — in  the  midst 
of  a  great  continent — and  yet  displaying  fleets  of  foreign  mer- 
chantmen, in  its  fine  capacious  bay — and  shewing  all  the  bustle 
of  a  crowded  sea-port — its  streets  narrow — ^populous  and  winding 
up  and  down  almost  mountainous  declivities — situated  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  finest  parts  of  Europe— exhibiting  in  its  environs,  the 
beauty  of  an  European  capital — and  yet,  in  winter,  smarting  with 
the  cold  of  Siberia — governed  by  a  people,  of  different  language 
and  habits,  from  the  mass  of  the  population — opposed  in  religion, 
and  yet  leaving  that  population  without  taxes,  and  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  every  privilege,  civil  and  religious ;  such  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  features,  which  strike  a  stranger  in  the  city  of 
Quebec." 

Though  he  has  reached  that  period  of  life  when  most  men 
begin  to  feel  the  infermities  of  age,  and  the  decline  of  mental 
rigor,  Mr.  SiHiman  still  exhibits  the  freshness  of  manhood.  His 
step  is  elastic  and  firm,  and  his  voice  has  lost  none  of  its  richness 
of  tone  nor  is  it  at  all  enfeebled.  The  college  in  which  he  has 
labored  with  such  brilliant  success  for  more  than  forty  years,  may 
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yet  hope  that  his  important  services  will  long  be  continued  to  it, 
and  science  too,  we  trust,  shall  yet  receive,  as  the  result  of  his 
future  labors  in  the  cabinet  and  the  laboratory,  many  rich  acces- 
sions. 

Mr.  Silliman  possesses,  in  a  great  measure,  those  social  qualities 
which  are  the  ornament  of  domestic  life  and  which  render  home 
the  sweetest  spot  on  earth.  Some  men  of  genius  allow  the  duties 
of  their  profession  to  encroach  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  fireside, 
or  to  close,  as  it  were,  the  avenue  to  the  affections,  which  should 
brighten  on  the  countenance  of  him  who  is  the  central  light  of 
the  family  circle. 

In  addition  to  the  refinement  of  the  scholar,  Mr.  Silliman  always 
bears  in  his  person,  carriage  demeanor,  even  in  his  gait,  and  cer- 
tainly in  his  address,  the  perfect  semblance  of  a  polished  gentle- 
man. With  that  indescribable  air  which  at  once  assures  the  ob- 
server not  only  of  his  complete  self-respect,  but  of  his  respect  for 
others ;  with  a  figure,  portly  but  not  abese ;  with  features  cast  in 
the  mould  of  manly  beauty,  and  a  step,  dignified  and  vigorous,  he 
is  at  once  remarked  by  the  stranger  for  his  personal  advantages 
and  the  prepossession  thus  excited  is  almost  or  quite  invariably 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  regard  and  reverence  even  more  credita- 
ble to  its  object. 

Not  only  does  he  possess  these  pleasing  qualities  of  the  man  of 
society  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  man  of  science,  but — more 
than  all — he  sustains  the  character  of  a  consistent  and  exempliary 
christian.  His  piety,  however,  never  wears  an  aspect  of  austerity; 
and  why  should  it  t  It  is  of  that  serene  and  joyful  cast,  which 
makes  the  soul  strong.  With  his  fine  thoughts  on  the  grand  study 
of  the  architecture  of  the  world,  generaUy  called  Geology,  and  on 
the  subtle  anaysis  of  the  kingdom  of  matter,  called  Chemistry,  he 
often  weaves  noble  conceptions  of  the  great  religious  truths  of 
external  nature,  and  renders  most  fervent  tribute  to  the  God  who 
made  the  mysteries,  which  science  seeks  to  solve.  Although  he 
is  above  all  romantic  ambition  to  become  a  martyr  to  science,  he 
once  distinctly  said  to  his  class,  that  he  would  **  as  soon  be  taken 
away  from  life  in  the  act  of  performing  an  experiment,  as  in  his 
closet  at  prayer."  How  natural  ip  the  wish  of  the  writer  in  this 
connection,  that  the  distinguished  subject  of  this  sketch  may  live 
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long  before  what  the  ancients  called  the  "  atra  dies,**  shall  come 
to  visit  him;  which  wiU,  however,  be  to  him  rather  the  "|W<«- 
claru  dies  "  of  Cicero,  that  illustrious  day,  when  his  soul  shall  suf- 
fer glorious  expansion  and  incalculable  knowledge  shall  be  poured 
into  faculties  made  infinite  in  eternity. 


THOUGHTS  OF  A  STRANGER  WHILE  RAMBLING 
THROUGH  MOUNT  HOPE  CEMETERY.* 

I. 
Sweet  sylTan  Mount !  home  of  yon  city's  dead  ! 

A  stranger  walks  beneath  thy  leafy  bowers : 
To  whom  the  gloomiest  grave-yard  hath  no  dread, 

If  hope  but  beam  around,  like  budding  flowers. 

'T  is  sweet,  though  floods  the  eye  wiUi  crystal  showers, 
To  strofl  where  Death  in  holy  quiet  dwells ; 

Where  roses  bloom  and  myrtles  climb  the  towers 
Afiection  placed,  in  nooks  and  flowery  dells. 
To  add,  in  graven  lines,  to  memory's  golden  spells. 

II. 
Here  nature  vies  with  sweetly  cultured  art ; 

The  wild-flower's  fragrance  blendeth  with  the  rose ; 
The  bird's  soft  carol  melteth  in  the  heart. 

And  mingled  charms  the  stricken  soul  compose. 

Fly  Mekincholy !  cheerless  child  of  woes ! 
'T  is  unbefitting  here  to  hold  thy  sway. 

Thee,  hope  expels — ^hope  that  divinely  glows 
In  hearts  made  soft  by  mercy's  mellow  ray — 
Love's  purely  lucent  flame  (hat  smiles  amid  decay. 


*  The  loealioa  of  thii  beftodftil  oameCery,  tt  it  w«U  known,  it  tboot  ont  milt  and  a  iMjf 
•potb-— tCofthecHyofRochetttr,  N.  T. 
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III. 

Heart-soothing  hope  !  light  up  yon  cloud-cast  brow 

That  leans,  in  anguish,  o'er  that  late-trimm'd  graTe. 
That  garnered  dust  shall  wako  :  Heaven's  changeless  vow 

Hath  made  it  sure,  Death  shall  not  long  enslave. 

His  reign  must  cease,  and  sorrow's  tumid  wave 
Like  wind-born  billows,  soon  be  lulled  to  rest. 

O'er  the  wan  cheek,  that  bitter  tears  oft  lave. 
Shall  play  love's  lambent  light — that  radiant  guest 
Wliich  warms  the  paUid  cheek  and  cheers  the  darkened  breast. 

IV. 
Though  stranger  here,  I  love.  Mount  Hope,  to  roam 

Thy  rural  paths  that  curcle  every  hill. 
Thou'st  grown  almost  familiar  as  my  home. 

My  cottage  home  beside  the  bounding  rill. 

I  ask  no  richer  boon,  when  Sovereign  will 
Shall  summon  me  from  life,  than  here  to  lie 

Beneath  the  violet  beds  or  daffodil. 
That  bloom  so  sweetly  'neath  the  summer  sky ; 
Frail  life's  fit  emblems  these,  that  blossom  but  to  die. 

V. 

Sweet  Mount,  adieu !  earth's  duties  urge  me  hence. 

Thy  charms  unwritten  memory's  page  shall  grace. 
Each  golden  item,  gathered  by  each  sense, 

Thither  transferr'd,  timers  hand  shall  ne'er  eflface. 

And  as  I  journey  o'er  life's  little  space. 
Like  angel-whispers  let  these  memories  be. 

To  lure  me  upward  to  that  resting  place 
God's  chosen  find,  beyond  life's  restless  sea  ; 
Then  gladly,  sacred  Mount,  I'd  yield  this  clay  to  thee. 
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NO.  I. 


BT  THB  AirraOR  OP   "THE   CHRISTMAS   H0LTDAT8  IN  ROME.'' 


There  are  few  sights  more  desolate  than  a  half-deserted  city.  To 
walk  where  was  once  the  busy  tread  of  thousands,  and  witness 
only  a  solitude,  seems  to  send  back  a  chill  upon  the  heart  Such 
were  our  feelings  when,  as  the  day  was  closing,  we  drove  into  the 
silent  streets  of  Ferrara.  There  is  no  place  we  have  seen  in 
Italy,  which  impressed  us  with  such  a  sense  of  desolation.  To 
US,  gathering  our  recollections  from  the  page  of  history,  it  was 
associated  with  the  remembrance  of  all  that  was  gay  and  splen- 
did. Here  for  ages  ruled  the  princely  House  of  Este,  and 
their  court  was  unsurpassed  for  its  brilliancy  in  Southern  Europe. 
And  mingled  with  these  things  come  recollections  of  Ariosto  and 
TasBo— names  which  shall  live  when  the  members  of  princely 
houses  have  long  been  forgotten. 

But  the  glory  of  Ferrara  passed  away.  Its  royal  court  depart- 
ed, and  letters  found  no  patrons  within  its  walls.  In  1597,  on  the 
death  of  Alfonso  U,  it  was  attached  to  the  Church  by  Clemens 
Vlll,  on  the  pretext  that  Caesar  d'Este,  the  representative  of 
the  family  in  a  collateral  line,  was  disqualified  by  illegitimacy. 
Then  a  blight  fell  upon  it.  Its  University  decayed;  its  School  of 
Art,  which  the  ancient  line  of  Princes  had  fostered,  gradually 
became  extinct ;  and  with  the  departure  of  the  high-bom  and 
chivalrous,  vanished  also  that  spirit  of  the  Troubadours  which  had 
thrown  a  charm  around  the  Court,  and  been  the  fountain  of  all  , 
that  was  elevated  and  elegant  in  poetry,  and  graceful  and  refined 
in  modem  Hfe.  Thus  Ferrara  became  what  we  found  it  Its 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  have  diminished  down  to  less  than 
a  quarter  of  that  number,  and  these  are  collected  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  or  only  thinly  scattered  over  the  outskirts,  like  a  body  in 
which  the  vital  energy  has  deserted  the  extremities.  Around  the 
walk  everything  seemed  to  be  as  deserted  as  at  Pompeii.  The 
2 
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grass  is  growing  on  the  pavement  of  its  wide  streets ;  its  magnifi- 
cent palaces  are  untenanted  and  falling  into  decay;  while  the 
wild  vine  winds  its  way  up  through  the  broken  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  clambers  over  the  stair-cases  and  balconies,  wreathing 
them  with  its  festoons.  Everything,  however,  even  in  ruin,  has  an 
air  of  courtly  grandeur  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  celebrity 
of  the  city ;  and  as  the  ceuriage  drove  on  through  the  melancholy 
solitude,  we  could  not  but  repeat  to  ourselves  those  lines  of 
Byron : 

"  Ferrara !  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets, 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 
There  seems,  as  'twere,  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which,  for  many  an  age,  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn  before/' 

Directly  opposite  to  our  hotel  stands  the  massive  pile  that  was 
once  the  Ducal  Palace,  now  the  residence  of  the  Cardinal  Legate. 
It  is  a  large  building,  defended  at  its  angles  by  large  towers,  while 
its  broad  moat  and  draw-bridge  speak  to  us  of  feudal  times. 
There  are,  however,  few  traces  remaining  within  of  its  Ducal 
grandeur,  but  it  wears  an  air  of  melancholy,  in  accordance  with 
the  deseited  aspect  of  the  city.  You  may  wander  through  its 
lofty  apartments,  and  all  seem  to  bring  before  you  the  desolation 
of  a  ruined  race,  and  the  neglect  of  centuries.  The  paintings  by 
the  masters  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  with  which  they  were  for- 
merly decorated,  have  entirely  disappeared,  except  on  the  ceilings 
of  the  ante-chamber,  and  the  saloon  of  Aurora,  which  have  pre- 
served their  paintings  by  Dosso  Dossi. 

In  1817,  Lord  Byron  came  to  Ferrara,  and  writes  to  a  friend  : 
*^  Ferrara  is  much  decayed  and  depopulated,  but  the  castle  still 
exists  entire,  and  I  saw  the  court  where  Para^ina  and  Hugo  were 
beheaded."  The  tragedy  to  which  he  refers,  is  related  by  the 
old  Italian  historians,  as  occurring  in  this  very  palace  in  1405, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Gibbon  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick."  The  narrative  arrested  the  attention  of  Byron,  and 
his  genius  has  invested  the  gloomy  fortress  with  an  interest  which 
most  had  never  felt,  imtil  they  read  his  Parasina.  The  story  is 
told  in  a  few  words.  The  Prince  of  Este  had  married  a  lady 
much  younger  than  himself,  and  who  had  been  originally  destined 
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for  his  fayorite  natural  son  Ugo.  Ue  discoyers  a  criminal  attach- 
ment between  them,  and  with  the  sternness  of  Brutus^  conctenms 
his  son  to  be  beheaded  before  the  eyes  of  his  paramour.  And 
we  doubt  whether  Byron  ever  wrote  anything  more  rich  in  poetic 
genius,  than  his  rersion  of  this  simple  narrative.  The  very  open- 
ing is  soft  and  voluptuous,  in  a  series  of  touches  bringing  before 
us  a  perfect  picture  oi  an  Italian  evening,  yet  stiU  tinged  vrith 
that  indescribable  air  of  sadness  which  is  felt  through  the  whole 
poem: 

**  It  is  the  hoar  when  from  the  boughs 

The  DightiDgale*8  high  note  is  hefu*d ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  wbisper'd  word  ; 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near. 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet. 

And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  net. 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue. 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  h«e, 

And  in  the  heaven  theft  eltar  ebscirre. 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure. 

Which  follows  the  decline  of  diay. 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.- 

But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  water&ll 

That  Parasina  leaves  her  hall.*' 

But  this  is  a  record  of  guilty  passion^  and  is  not  its  inffuence 
therefore  injurious  1  Is  it  not  weaving  the  rich  veil  of  poetry 
about  crime»  and  thus,,  as  it  were,  r^idering  it  attractive  by  the 
magic  touch  of  genius  %  We  confess  we  think  not  so  1  The 
question  was  wamdy  debated  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  poem 
first  appeared,  and  it  was  well  argued  at  that  time^  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  j^ackwood,  that  the  moral  of  the  tragedy  is  pre- 
served by  the  very  rapidity  with  which  punishment  follows  in  the 
steps  of  crime.  We  scarcely  have  a  single  glance  at  the  gttUt 
before  there  comes  the  quick  retribution.  We  have  scarcely  had 
time  to  condemn  the  sinning  son,  when  we  are  hurried  to  the  trial 
and  the  instant  execution. 

^  Hark !  the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  of  the  dead  below. 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  b»  sof 

For  a  departing  being's  soul 

The  death-hymn  peals,  and  the  hoUow  bells  knoU  :. 

He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 

Kneeling  at  the. Friar's  knee  ; 

Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see — 

Kneeling  on  the  bare»  cold  ground. 
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With  the  block  before,  and  the  guards  around, 

And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 

That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady ; 

Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true, 

Since  he  set  its  edge  anew ; 

While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  fi;atfaer 

To  see  the  son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  rather !  *' 

And  so  it  is  with  Parasina*  All  recollection  of  her  guilt  is  lost 
in  the  dreary  contemplation  of  her  uncertain  fate.  History 
declares  that  she,  too,  was  beheaded  after  her  lover ;  but  perhaps 
the  poet  has  rendered  the  story  more  impressive  by  leaving  her 
end  shrouded  in  mystery.  We  last  hear  of  her  at  the  execution, 
and  as  the  axe  falls  on  the  block  with  a  dull  and  sullen  sound, 


"  what  cleaves  the  silent  air 

So  madly  shrill,  so  passing  wild  ? 
That,  as  a  mother's  o'er  her  child 
Done  to  death  by  sadden  blow, 
To  the  sky  those  accents  go, 
Like  a  soul's  in  endless  woe. 
Through  Azo'e  palace-lattice  driven, 
That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven. 
And  every  eye  is  turned  thereon ; 
But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone ! 
It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne'er 
In  madlier  accents  rose  despau: ; 
And  those  who  heard  it  as  it  past, 
In  mercy  wished  it  were*  tho  last." 

In  that  moment  of  unutterable  agony,  there  must  have  been  an 
amount  of  suffering  condensed,  which  made  a  fit  retribution  for 
the  guilt  resting  on  her.  Then  the  curtain  falls,  and  her  future 
history  is  left  to  the  imagination. 

**  Parasina's  fate  lies  hid 


Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid  ; 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode, 

And  won  to  Heaven  her  dreary  road 

By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 

Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears ; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel, 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 

Or  if  upon  the  moment  smote. 

She  died  by  tortures  less  remote ; 

Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headsman^s  shock. 

In  quicken'd  brokenness  that  came 

In  pity  to  her  shatter'd  frame, 

None  knew — and  none  can  ever  know ; 

But  whatsoe'er  her  end  below. 

Her  life  began  and  closed  in  woe  I  *' 
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But  the  whole  po^n  teaches  throughout  the  same  lesson  of 
retribution.  It  reached  still  higher  dian  the  guilty  pair.  There 
is  a  retribution  which  came  even  to  the  proud  father  on  his  throne, 
and  made  him  realize  that  in  this  tragedy  he  was  himself  only 
rei4>ing  the  reward  of  his  own  early  sins.  It  is  only  inculcating 
a  lesson  which  the  world  has  marked  from  the  earhest  time.  It 
is  the  lesson  which  pervades  some  of  the  old  Gk-eek  tragedies, 
when  they  set  forth  the  darkness  of  that  righteous  visitation  which 
hangs  over  the  fated  house  of  Atticus.  It  is  a  retribution  moving 
with  "  a  foot  of  velvet,  but  a  hand  of  steel,"  tracking  the  family 
from  generation  to  generation,  until  its  lime  had  come,  and  the 
blow  was  struck.  It  was  heard  in  that  voice  which  announced 
with  prophetic  solemnity  to  Agamemnon,  the  approaching  and 
inevitable  darkness  of  his  fate : 

"  The  gathered  gnik  of  elder  times 
ShaD  re-produce  itself  in  crimes ; 
There  is  a  day  of  vengeance  still-— 
Linger  it  may — but  come  it  will.'* 

So,  as  we  said,  life  always  is,  and  so  it  was  with  the  House  of 
Este.  For  years  Ugo  had  been  the  pride  of  his  father's  heart, 
his  companion  in  festival  and  fray,  charging  by  his  side  in  battle, 
as  he  himself  describes  it : 

**  We,  all  flid^  bv  side,  have  striven, 
And  o*er  the  dead  our  coorsers  driven ; 
My  spurs  have  lanced  my  courser's  flank 
Before  proud  chie&  of  princely  rank, 
When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of  *  Este  and  of  victory ! ' " 

And  now  the  very  instrument  of  his  agony  is  thk  son  of  the 
betrayed  Bianca ;  and  the  emotion  with  which  Ag^amemnon  lis- 
tened to  the  awful  chorus  of  the  Greek  tragedy  we  have  already 
quoted,  could  not  have  been  more  powerftil  than  those  which 
shook  the  troubled  spirit  of  Azo,  when,  before  his  tribunal  of 
judgment,  his  son  uttered  the  declaration  : 

*<  Thou  gavest,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath, 
A  ffSi  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot ; 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruined  name, 
Her  oflSpring's  heritage  of  shame. 
See  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done  ! 
Kepaid  thee  with  too  like  a  son ! " 
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These  were  our  musings  on  that  April  night  in  Ferrara,  when 
we  beheld  from  our  window  the  massive  castle,  within  whose 
walls  this  tragedy  was  acted,  and  the  still  and  solemn  moonlight 
fell  in  glory  on  each  pinnacle  and  tower,  while  the  broad  shadows 
gave  an  added  massiveness  to  the  walls,  and  depth  to  the  moat, 
which  like  a  serpent  wound  around  them. 


THE  MISANTHROPE. 


BT  ALFRED   B.   STREET. 


Day  after  day  passed  by  him,  like  the  clouds, 

Wild,  dark  and  stormy,  urged  on  by  the  blast ; 

His  life  was  a  drear  waste ;  the  future  black, 

The  present  nought  but  sorrow.    When  he  waked. 

He  sickened  at  the  thought  of  dragging  through 

The  hours  till  midnight  gave  him  rest  again. 

Shadow  on  shadow  blackened  o'er  his  path  ; 

He  felt  that  utter  withering  of  the  heart 

Which  made  him  turn  from  life  and  long  to  die. 

Day  was  a  dim  grey  waste  of  sky  above. 

And  man  an  animated  mass  below, 

A  breathing  wilderness  that  swept  him  by 

Like  bubbles  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  stream. 

He  cared  not  for  them,  they  cared  nought  for  him. 

And  night — Oh !  gloomy,  melancholy  night, 

Gemmed  with  the  myriad  solemn  eyes  of  stars ! 

Night  hid,  'tis  true,  mortali^  from  sight. 

But  then  his  thoughts  fed,  Actson  like,  on  his  heart ; 

And  when  his  head  upon  his  pillow  sank. 

Sleep  brought  but  phantoms,  mocking  at  the  fool 

Who  trusted  hope,  and  found  her  fruit  but  ashes. 

He  wandered  'mid  the  busy  throngs  around. 
Feeling  no  interest  in  their  griefs  or  joys. 
Eyes  cast  their  love-light  into  other  eyes, 
Voices  spake  music  in  reply  to  tones 
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Breatiied  iq  the  moonlight — ^wild  ambition  urged 
On  to  high  deeds,  and  at  the  shrine  of  home, 
Content,  bkie  eyed  and  golden  haired,  smiled  sweet, 
Whilst  he,  though  moulded  of  the  self  same  clay, 
Viewed  every  scene  aromid  without  a  throb 
of  sympathy,  but  feeling  all  the  while 
Chained  to  the  stem,  cold  rock  of  destiny. 
The  hungry  vulture  feeding  on  his  heart. 

The  seasons  changed  unheeded.    Winter's  snow 
Fell  pure  and  soft  and  light  as  Innocence 
Ere  the  world  sees  and  taints  it  at  a  glance ; 
The  dark,  wild  grandeur  of  the  storm  swept  o'er. 
And  the  fierce  blasts  made  nature  quake  with  fear ; 
The  laughing  spring  came  dancing  o'er  the  earth, 
Showering  her  buds,  and  sinewing  in  sweet  glee ; 
The  golden  summer,  with  her  blazmg  sun, 
Her  leaves,  her  flowers,  her  sunsets,  streams  and  winds, 
Proud,  gorgeous  autumn,  with  his  waving  grun. 
His  harvest  gadierings  and  his  reaper-songs, 
All  woke  no  joyous  change  in  him. 

The  moonlight,  broad,  and  rich,  and  beautihil, 
Bathed  him,  but  gave  not  those  sweet,  gentle  thoughts 
That  thrilled  him  in  his  youth.     Oh,  for  those  hours 
Which  circled  by  him  like  gay  warbling  bhrds. 
When  hope  was  like  the  almond,  and  each  joy 
An  amaranth,  when  the  feelings  of  his  heart 
Came  sparkling  upward  like  rich  rosy  wine 
Within  a  golden  chalice ;  but  the  world. 
Blear-eyed,  harsh-voiced,  with  its  strong  iron-grasp. 
Rent  the  sweet  harp  that  breathed  forth  gentle  sounds, 
And  left  a  broken  and  discordant  frame. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
RICHARD  HOOKER. 


BY  A.   N.  L. 


If  time  be  only  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  greatness  is 
evolved  from  the  human  soul,  it  is  yet  less  when  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  greatness  once  established.  At  best,  only  an  accident 
in  the  unfolding  of  high  moral  and  spiritual  forces,  it  quite  loses 
the  dignity  of  this  relation  when  those  forces  have  achieved  their 
work,  and  assumed  a  positive,  recorded  attitude.  AU  greatness 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  but  an  aggregate  of  developed  moral  forces, 
which,  while  they  work  in  time,  transcend  it.  It  is  a  voice  from 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  poured  through  the  medium  of  an 
individual  nature ;  a  voice  spoken  from  that  part  of  human  nature 
which  is  ever  sunned  by  the  favor  of  Heaven.  Hence  when  de- 
livered in  time,  true  greatness  no  more  shares  its  mutations,  than 
the  original  whence  it  sprang.  It  has  the  universality  and  inunor- 
tality  of  the  moral  order  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  an  expression. 
Time  has  only  two  offices  to  perform  respecting  greatness.  It 
serves  as  a  condition  of  its  development ;  and  it  acts  as  the  elimi- 
nater  of  aU  fleeting  and  accidental  elements  which,  of  necessity, 
interweave  themselves  with  the  process  of  development.  Great- 
ness developing,  needs  time ;  greatness  developed,  is  independent 
of  time.  For  when  developed  it  is  in  some  sense  stript  of  its  in- 
dividual type,  and  reabsorbed  into  the  moral  order  of  which  it  is 
always  a  constituent  part. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  great  men,  who  long  ago  departed 
hence,  seem  to  constitute  a  perpetual  presence  to  the  onflowing 
generations  of  the  race,  a  very  cloud  by  day  and  pillar  of  fire  by 
night.  The  lapse  of  time  cannot  make  them  distant,  because  they 
are  above  its  reach.  They  have  entered  into  and  become  a  part 
of  the  order,  which  moulds  and  directs  all.  They  are  as  familiar 
to  the  succeeding  states  and  moods  of  collective  humanity,  as  the 
laws  and  forces  which  control  the  tides,  and  the  sun,  numbers  and 
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quantities.  They  are  no  more  estranged  from  us  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  religious  and  political  life,  than  are  the  stars  by  the  masses 
of  wpor  which  roll  beneath  them.  Homer  is  as  near  to  us  as  to 
the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  mellow  light  of  Plato's 
genius  has  in  no  way  diminished  or  receded.  As  it  rested  upon 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  so  now  it  rests  upon  us.  Dante, 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  still  walk  with  the  race,  perpetually  disci- 
plining its  steps  to  sublimer,  holier  measures,  and  adjusting  its 
mien  to  a  more  heavenly  mould.  These  considerations  will  fur- 
nish all  the  apology  we  wish  to  make,  for  calling  attention  through 
an  article  of  this  sort,  to  the  name  of  Hooker,  a  name  which  if 
any,  has  its  place  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  world.  It  is  weU 
sometimes  to  turn  from  those  moving  about  us  in  the  living  pre- 
sent, great  though  they  be,  to  the  grand  old  countenances,  which 
loc^  down  from  the  cloud  of  witnesses  by  which  we  are  encom- 
paaeed.  It  is  well  to  turn  occasionally  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  types  of  greatness  which  we  have,  to  those  which  we  have 
not,  to  those,  which,  framed  under  other  and  more  adverse  times, 
have  a  fuller  cast,  a  stouter  fibre  and  a  braver,  loftier  look. 
There  is  no  age  but  accomplishes  something,  but  has  some  sort  of 
greatness,  some  sort  of  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  ages  fol- 
k>wing.  There  is  no  age  but  has  tendencies  and  impulses,  re- 
quiring to  be  corrected,  currents  of  achievement  needing  to  be 
purified,  enthusiasms  and  aspirations,  needing  to  be  brought  under 
restraint*  To  ascertain  what  these  are,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
valued,  corrected,  purified  and  restrained,  what  way  more  sim- 
ple and  easy  than  to  scan  the  best  features  of  other  times'^as  gath- 
ered up  and  concentrated  in  the  greatness  of  master  spirits— to 
use  the  illustrious  and  the  good  of  other  days,  as  mirrors  in  which 
may  be  seen  and  read  the  sort  of  language  spoken  by  the  pre- 
sent and  the  nature  of  the  impress  which  it  is  leaving  upon  the 
world.  This  is  the  use  we  shall  now  make  of  the  name  of  Hooker. 
We  do  not  propose  to  draw  a  formal  comparison  of  the  moral 
drift  of  Hooker,  which  was  certainly  the  most  lofty  and  compre- 
hensive of  his  day,  with  that  of  the  present ;  nor  to  plant  side  by 
side  the  type  of  greatness  which  he  v^nrought  out,  and  the  type 
most  conunonly  admired  in  our  own  day.  We  have  an  earnest  and 
nncere  admiration  of  the  former ;  and  we  wish  to  tell  the  reason 
on  which  it  is  grounded.  We  love  the  impress  which  it  stamped 
iqxm  humanity,  and  we  wish  to  trace  its  lineaments  to  bring  out 
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its  most  conspicuous  lights  and  shades.  This  attitude  is  aflsumed 
in  order  that  the  desired  tribute  of  love  and  admiraticm  may  be 
para  without  bringing  down  ft-om  the  serene  atmosphere  in  which 
it  dwells,  the  memory  of  the  "  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,"  and 
soiling  it  by  contact  with  the  differences,  the  disputes,  and  the 
struggles  of  the  present.  The  inferences,  the  lessons,  the  admo- 
nitions to  be  drawn  from  the  points  which  we  shall  notices  in  the 
character  of  Hooker,  wiU  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader, 
and  will  be  possessed  of  a  force,  greater  or  less,  as  he  may  chance 
to  look  upon  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  his 
own  time. 

The  constituent  elements  of  Hooker's  greatness  may  be  most 
easily  come  at,  by  ascertaining  how  he  stood  concerning  certain 
fundamental  modes  of  doing  and  thinking,  of  resisting  and  achiey- 
ing,  of  conserving  and  innovating ;  modes  about  which  there  has 
never  been  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  yet,  for  or  against 
which  all  men  must  act,  who  would  influence  the  aspects  of  the 
world.  What  then,  let  us  briefly  inquire,  was  his  attitude  as  to 
those  religious,  social  and  philosophical  movements  of  humanity, 
which  in  some  shape,  inform  and  guide  and  control  every  age  t 

At  no  time,  since  apostolic  days,  has  Christianity  been  fully  and 
perfectly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  world.  There  are  always 
certain  features  which  assume  such  prominence  as  to  obscure 
others.  In  the  zealous  assertion  of  some  doctrines,  others  equally 
essential,  fall  into  neglect.  In  fostering  a  vigorous  growth  of 
some  virtue,  others  equally  important  are  left  to  languish.  Thus 
by  the  same  process,  men  develop  and  cramp,  energzie  and  para- 
lyze. Christianity  is  so  vast  a  fact,  so  infinite  a  truth,  so  measure- 
less a  revelation,  that  it  overpowers  the  faculty  of  expression, 
even  more  than  it  transcends  the  faculty  of  comprehension.  Like 
the  horizon,  it  can  be  seen  only  in  segments.  It  would  seem  that 
but  one,  or  at  least  but  a  few  of  these,  are  fully  disclosed  to  the 
vision  of  single  generations.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  long  line 
of  conflicts,  of  which  sacred  history  is  but  little  more  than  a  record. 
Wliat  one  generation  forgets,  another  labors  to  revive,  and  in  the 
process  itself,  loses  sight  of  what  yet  another  must  in  turn  strug- 
gle to  bring  forward.  To  reach  completeness,  wholeness  of  view, 
and  oneness  of  life  and  teaching,  is  ever  the  aim  of  Christian  hu- 
manity* In  this  work  it  always  adopts  one  of  two  methods.  It 
always  advances  in  the  line  of  invention,  or  the  line  of  restoration^ 
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It  seeks  to  accompliah  its  end  by  one  of  two  classes  of  means,  by 
the  class  which  has  been  from  the  beginning,  which  accompanied 
the  introduction  of  the  fkith,  and  has  ever  moved  contemporane- 
ous with  it,  or  by  that  which  changes  with  the  changing  aspects 
of  the  world,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  invention  of  the  human  im- 
derstanding.  If  it  adopt  ^e  first  class,  then  in  the  work  of  re- 
storing what  is  lost,  or  reviving  what  is  dead,,  will  it  draw  around 
Itself  the  shadow  of  venerable  authorities,  and  look  anxiously  to 
the  recorded  experience  of  the  world,  it  will  move  along  the  path 
of  ancient  and  positive  revelation,  and  ding  trustingly  to  the  great 
objective  guides  which  men  have  been  forced  to  heed  in  widely 
difierent  conditions  of  life,  and  stages  of  advance.  But  if  it  adop. 
the  second  class,  it  will  attempt  to  restore  and  to  revive,  by  inven- 
tive processes  by  a  farther  abandonment  of  old  positions,  and  by 
framing  new  schemes,  upon  novel  principles,  schemes  whose 
thoroughly  modem  air  shall  banish  every  remnant  of  antiquity 
It  win  labor  to  restore  the  old,  or  what  is  lost,  by  inventing  the 
new  or  what  has  never  before  formed  a  part  of  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem. For  criteria  of  judgment  based  upon  the  wisdom  of  succes- 
sive generations,  and  constituting  a  sort  of  effluence  from  the  rea- 
wm  of  universal  man,  it  will  substitute  the  notions,  the  opinions, 
and  subjective  impressions  of  the  individual  understanding.  For 
the  voice  of  the  coUective  past,  and  the  original  witness  of  primi- 
tive days,  it  will  substitute  the  voice  of  a  shifting  present,  and  the 
testimony  o£  the  insolated  intellect  This  last  has  been  the  method 
by  which  Christian  humanity,  since  the  reformation  has  labored 
to  reach  oneness  and  completeness  of  life  and  doctrine.  In  saying 
this  we  make  only  a  general  statement  which  we  are  aware  ad- 
mits of  many  an  important  modification. 

This  last  method  was  not  the  method  of  the  '*  judicious  "  Hooker. 
Though  he  lived  at  a  time  when  of  all  others  there  was  most  to 
prune  away  as  being  useless,  and  most  to  revive  as  being  dead, 
yet,  he  uniformly  and  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  traditional  type 
of  die  faith,  or  that  mould  of  life  and  doctrine  which  was  framed 
by  the  associated  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past,  once  forsak- 
ing this  for  the  ideal  type,  or  that  ftamed  by  the  separate,  inde- 
pendent judgements  of  the  private  understanding.  He  sought 
for  old,  not  new  positions ;  and  amid  the  fluctuating  phenomena  of 
the  religious  world,  he  was  content  to  submit  his  reasonings  and 
his  notions,  to  the  ancient  formula,  quod  $empert  quod  ahique,  quod 
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ab  omnibus.  And  there  was  no  other  rejuvenescence  of  Christian 
truth,  which  he  cared  to  labor  for,  than  that  which  could  be  derived 
from  the  cleansing  waters  of  apostolic  founts. 

What,  let  us  now  inquire,  was  the  istand  point,  whence  Hooker 
was  wont  to  look  upon  the  phenomena  of  political  society ;  what 
according  to  him  is  the  nature  of  the  state ;  how  and  to  what  ex- 
tent is  the  life  of  the  individual  blended  with  the  life  of  the  mass. 
Ultimately  there  are  but  two  ways  of  viewing  the  state.  Accord- 
ing to  the  one,  it  is  the  creature  of  man,  and  is  human ;  according 
to  the  other,  it  is  the  creature  of  Gt>d  and  is  divine.  According 
to  the  one,  it  is  a  mere  aggregation  of  individual  units,  subject 
only  to  self-enacted  laws,  and  in  which  the  will  of  a  numerical 
majority  is  the  Supreme  authority.  According  to  the  other,  it  is 
in  the  last  analysis  an  idea  patterned  after  a  form  as  holy  and 
immutable  as  that  of  the  family ;  an  idea  whose  outward  shape 
and  dress  may  change  with  the  accidents  of  human  condition,  and 
may  be  regulated  by  human  judgment ;  but  whose  inner  life  and 
soul,  are  above,  and  may  not  be  touched  by  these.  It  has  an  or- 
ganic life  independent  of  the  several  lives  of  which  it  is  composed, 
or  in  other  words  it  has  a  life,  which,  amid  the  perpetual  flux  of 
its  component  elements,  preserves  the  principle  of  continuity  and 
identity.  It  has  a  voice  and  a  law  ;  it  has  a  will,  supreme  over 
those  of  a  fluctuating,  physical  majority. 

This  last  was  the  view  of  Hooker.  He  believed  the  State  to 
be  as  much  an  institution  of  Heaven  as  the  fiunily^  and  its  dbu^- 
pline  to  be  so  ordered  as  to  be  at  once  only  that  of  the  &ni]y 
enlarged  and  transfigured,  and  a  mode  of  probation  of  the  faith 
and  will  of  man :  of  the  faith,  because  claiming  an  authority 
which  would  counsel  submission  under  circumstances  where  the 
right  to  resist  would  be  deferred  only  on  the  ground  of  duty  to 
God,  of  the  will,  because  subordinating  through  obedience,  its 
depraved  severalty  and  discordance  to  a  principle  of  unity,  work- 
ing in  a  political  form.  He  believed  the  State  to  be  a  divinely 
established  mould  for  shaping  human  character,  and  the  law  c^ 
its  growth  to  be  organic,  not  operative :  or  in  other  words,  he 
believed  its  growth  to  be  the  result  of  expansion  from  a  fixed 
centre,  not  of  a  process  of  external  accretion.  These  two 
modes  of  viewing  the  State  are  the  tests  of  all  statesmanship. 
They  are  the  starting  points  of  vast  and  complicated  systems  of 
practical  legislation,  which  move  toward  the  same  end,  indeed. 
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bat  diTOUgh  widely  different  means.  To  say  diat  a  man  who  is 
at  all  great,  adopts  one  of  these  in  preference  to  the  other, 
goal  &r  toward  deciding  the  particular  cast  of  his  greatness; 
ftr  it  shows  his  drift  on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
oan  engrage  human  attention. 

The  third  constituent  element  of  Hooker's  type  of  greatness 
may  be  seen  by  ascertaining  his  position  in  the  sphere  of  phi- 
loeophy :  and  here  we  must  necessarily  be  brief.  By  attributing 
to  Hooker  a  position  in  this  field  of  thought,  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  he  occupied  one  in  any  way  definite,  or  publicly  ex- 
pressed, or  that  he  professed  any  consciously  formed  system. 
He  had,  as  has  every  great  soul,  a  certain  philosophical  tone, 
a  bias  toward  some  particular  method  of  solving  the  ever  recur- 
ring problems  which  gather  about  this  mortal  state.  It  is  this, 
and  this  only,  that  we  wish  to  come  at.  To  which,  then,  of  the 
great  divisions  of  all  philosophical  systems  did  Hooker  incline, 
to  spiritualism,  to  mysticism,  or  to  materialism  %  To  the  first, 
we  reply,  unhesitatingly.  To  show  this,  no  labored  proof  is 
needed.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  a  single  fact ;  namely,  his  uni- 
form recognition  of  the  distmction  between  reason  and  the  un- 
derstanding— a  distinction  whose  neglect  has  flooded  the  world 
with  shaUow  metaphysics,  and  exposed  to  the  cavils  of  scepticism 
the  sublimest  mysteries  which  the  Christian  Faith  proposes  for 
human  belief  This  distinction  pervades  every  part  of  the  works 
of  the  judicious  Hooker.  It  is  the  informing,  vital  spirit  So 
dioroughly  does  it  possess  him,  that  he  often,  while  engaged  in 
strictly  theological  investigation,  travels  far  back  into  the  shadowy 
realms  where  Plato's  genius  wrought,  and  gathers  about  him 
those  high  mystical  intuitions  into  the  secret  place  of  life  and 
being,  which  have  ever  been  at  onqe  the  glory  and  the  delight  of 
earth's  noblest  spirits.  Our  space  is  too  brief  to  say  more  on 
thw  point  or  to  attempt  to  show  how  the  comprehensiveness,  the 
snbtlety  and  dignity  of  the  master  mind  of  antiquity  were  re- 
vived in  the  genius  of  Hooker.  They  both  walked  along  the 
diores  of  **  that  immortal  sea  which  brought  us  hither  "  the  one 
by  the  torch-light  of  wandering  tradition,  the  other  by  the  flam- 
ing splendors  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  They  both  repeated 
trough  a  heavenly  rhetoric,  the  awful  voices  uttered  there,  and 
both  have  a  presence  in  the  world's  story  not  to  be  put  by.  With 
Plato,  Hooker  behoved  that  the  living  soul  of  man  derives  its 
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light  from  a  Higher  source  than  the  dying  body :  that  it  is  dow* 
ered  with  a  stock  of  knowledge  looking  above  and  beyond  this 
world, — ideas  of  truth,  duty,  order,  goodness,  which  are  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  its  being,  the  luminous  centres  of  thought, 
the  very  energy  which  shapes  the  impression  of  the  sensesy 
and  bridge  orer  the  abyss  between  the  regions  of  spirit  and 
matter.  And  as  this  belief  prepared  Plato  to  recognise,  in  him* 
self  and  also  in  all  about  him,  an  indiscriminate  and  transcendant 
power  which  he  called,  an  e?iergeia,  so  it  prepared  the  mind  <^ 
Hooker  to  recognise  the  same  power  working  in  bolder  forms — 
in  the  world  of  grace — a  power  which  Revelation  has  named 
the  Eternal  Spirit  of  Truth — and  to  receive  in  all  their  fulness, 
not  only  the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  teachings  of  the  Divine 
Faith, — but  also  the  sacramental,  or  those  which  represent  the 
Church  on  earth  to  be  one  vast  sacrament,  through  which  she 
works  upon  the  souls  of  men,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity- 
In  one  word,  this  behef  prepared  him  to  recognize,  in  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  a  doctrine  and  a  precept,  which  mainly  appeal 
to  the  logical  faculty,  and  aim  to  convince,  but  also  an  energy,  a 
force,  spiritual  in  its  nature,  and  of  course  transcending  any 
mere  intellectual  conception, — a  sort  of  preparation,  we  may 
add,  which  but  too  many  of  the  theologians  of  past  and  present 
days  have  not  had. 

It  has  been  our  aim,  in  what  we  have  written,  to  bring  to- 
gether a  few  of  the  constitutional  elements  of  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  highest  order  of  human  greatness.  The  points  alluded 
to  have  been  used  only  as  exponents,  of  a  moral  and  intellectual 
tendency — (for  in  this,  not  in  specific  acts,  or  thoughts,  is  charac- 
ter embodied) — of  an  underflow  of  soul,  which  is  attuned  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  and  times  its  movements  by  those  of 
the  divine  forces  which  Heaven  has  vouchsafed  to  man  for  his 
regeneration — an  underflow  which,  when  it  rushes  up  to  human 
sight,  issues  in  a  type  of  greatness  which  is  the  blended  result  of 
genius,  learning  and  piety — poised  upon  principles  (some  have 
been  named)  that  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  natural  and  revealed 
truth. 

With  this  species  of  greatness — as  a  lofty  representative  of 
which,  only,  have  we  spoken  of  the  venerable  Hooker,  we  have 
no  wish  to  compare  a  certain  sort  most  in  favor  now.  We  will 
name  a  few  of  its  features,  and  leave  the  inferences  to  the  reader. 
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It  is  inventive,— eager  for  novelty  of  doctrine  and  life.  It  is  ag- 
gressive,— not  satisfied  with  the  powers  that  be,  preferring  the 
pride  of  independence,  to  the  humility  of  obedience,  measuring 
human  advance,  rather  by  the  extent  to  which  Rights  are  asserted 
and  guaranteed,  than  by  the  extent  to  which  Duties  are  per- 
finmed, — and  shaping  its  path  through  the  tumults  and  phrenzies 
of  revolutions,  rather  than  through  exercises  of  faith  and  acts  of 
submission.  It  is  sceptical,  doubting  all,  challenging  proof  for 
aU,  spuming  mystery  and  wonder  as  aliens  in  the  common- 
wealth of  the  soul.  It  is  prudential,  esteeming  its  chief  glory 
to  c<msist  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  in  discerning  the  safe  and 
the  expedient,  rather  than  the  true  and  the  just,  with  the  spiritual 
hazards  which  attend  them.  Might  we  not  say,  in  one  word,  it  is 
^  of  the  earth,  earthy  1"  This  is  not  the  only  sort  of  greatness 
the  world  now  has,  or  appreciates, — ^&r  from  it ;  but  it  is  the 
kind  which  receives  the^  largest  share  of  popular  admiration. 


NEW  ENGLAND  HOMESTEADS. 


BT   E.   O.   B. 


There  are  happy,  quiet  homesteads,  that  smile  *mid  light  and  shade, 
Scattered  over  dear  New  England,  in  every  vale  and  glade, 
They  crown  the  verdant  hiU-top,  in  plain  and  dell  they  stand. 
Those  happy,  quiet  homesteads,  the  glory  of  our  land. 
I  am  thinking  of  a  dwelfing  in  a  green  and  quiet  nook, 
Where  the  air  is  ever  vocal  with  the  babbling  of  the  brook. 
With  the  music  of  the  zephyr,  that  murmurs  through  the  leaves, 
And  the  twittering  of  the  swalbws  that  hover  round  its  eaves. 
By  the  elm  and  chestnut  shaded,  with  the  skiping  lawn  before. 
And  the  roses  and  the  woodbine  that  cluster  round  the  door. 
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It  is  a  low-roofed  cottage,  half  nestled  'mid  the  trees, 

There  is  music  ever  round  it,  the  tones  of  birds  and  bees, 

It  is  a  low-roofed  cottage,  of  brown  and  sombre  hue, 

You  may  see  it  by  the  road-side,  the  chestnut's  branches  through ; 

You  may  see  the  moss-grown  bucket,  upraised  the  well  beside, 

And  the  little  rural  gardens,  the  cottage  matron's  pride  ; 

The  green  and  waving  tassels  of  the  young  and  tender  grain, 

In  the  blessed  sunlight  smiling,  all  fresh  with  summer  rain  ; 

The  graceful  undulations  of  yonder  verdant  hiU, 

And  the  deep  green  woods  that  crown  it  so  darkly  wild  and  still. 

Then  the  green,  far-speading  meadow,  so  shady  and  so  cool. 
And  the  foot-path  trod  across  it,  where  the  children  go  to  school. 
Those  happy  cottage  children,  with  their  tiny  shouts  of  glee, 
With  their  merriment  and  laughter,  so  innocent  and  firee, 
That  happy  childish  laughter,  that  gushes  up  as  gay 
As  the  tinkle  of  the  brooklet  th4t  leaps  across  their  way. 
They  are  sturdy  little  urchins,  these  brave  Kew  England  boys ; 
They  are  blest  with  freedom's  birth-right,  and  freedom's  countless 

joys; 
You  may  see  it  in  their  bearing,  in  theur  fearless  open  glance, 
And^e  honest  independence  in  each  sun-burnt  countenance. 

Then  the  maidens  of  New  England,  these  merry  girls  of  ours, 

That  bloom  within  the  homestead,  its  loved  and  cherished  flowers. 

Say,  where  are  merrier  glances,  or  lovelier  lips  and  eyes. 

Than  these  which  hover  round  us,  'neath  dear  New  England  skies  ? 

And  where  are  trusting  spirits  more  true  and  pure  than  theirs. 

And  who  's  a  nobler  birth-right,  than  her's  she  proudly  shares  ? 

Those  rights  our  fathers  fought  for,  a  soil  no  slave  has  trod, 

A  free,  untrammelled  conscience,  a  right  to  worship  Qod ; 

And  whose  proudest,  purest  honor  she  feels  it  is  to  be 

The  cherished  wife,  the  daughter,  the  mother  of  the  free,  J    • 

Oh,  happy,  happy  homestead,  my  spirit  round  you  clings ; 

Ye  live  in  memory  ever,  amid  its  treasured  things ; 

With  beauty  blooming  round  you,  in  spring's  sofb  gladsome  hours, 

As  ye  smile  in  light  and  shadow,  amid  our  i^ew-clad  bowe^. 

Or  in  the  golden  summer,  that  festive  summer  time, 

When  a  thousand  flowers  are  round  you,  in  all  theur  blushing  prime, 

Or  in  the  merry  harvest,  when  the  autumn's  golden  grain 

Is  borne  amid  your  meadows  upon  the  lumbering  wain. 

Or  in  the  depths  of  winter,  when  round  the  fireside  hearth. 

The  househokl  band  has  gathered,  with  song,  and  oy,  and  mbrth« 
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In  climes  beyond  the  ocean  their  stately  homes  may  stand, 
Their  dark  old  fenda]  castles,  their  towers  so  stem  and  grand. 
And  battlement,  and  fortress,  in  stately  strength  may  rise. 
Drawn  dark,  and  stem,  and  boldly,  against  Old  £ngland*8  skies ; 
Bat  dearer,  lovelier,  fairer,  though  humble  ye  may  be. 
Those  happy,  happy  homesteads  shall  ever  smile  for  me. 
LfOng  amid  our  quiet  valleys  may  these  in  beauty  stand. 
The  homes  of  happy  freemen',  the  glory  of  our  land ; 
Smile  still,  oh,  skies  of  Freedom,  upon  our  quiet  bowers ! 
A  health  to  dear  New  England,  and  those  happy  homes  of  ours. 
New  Haven,  July,  1848. 


THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


BT  J.  T.  HEADLET,  AUTHOR  OF   **  NAPOLEON  ABTD   HIS  MARSHALS/' 

"THE   SACRED     MOUNTAINS/'    '<  WASHINGTON  AND   HIS   QEN- 

ERALS/'   ETC.,  ETC. 


Mr.  Headlet  has  approved  himself  one  of  our  most  prolific  as 
weU  as  most  popular  authors.  Such  a  series  of  books  appearing 
in  such  rapid  succession,  written  with  so  mudi  life  and  spirit,  and 
coomianding  such  an  extensive  and  immediate  sale,  is  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  something,  which,  however  some  may  affect  to 
depreciate,  all  of  us  would  most  willingly  possess.  That  the 
author  is  a  man  of  real  substance  and  bottom,  is  further  evident, 
in  that  his  last  book  b  his  best.  If  the  spring  had  not  a  good 
deal  of  depth,  so  much  dipping  would  be  sure  to  draw  up  some 
mud«  Mr.  Headley's  books  certainly  have  faults ;  but  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  their  faults  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
IMTomote  their  sale ;  they  do  not  appeal  to  any  of  those  vulgar 
and  vicious  passions,  whereby  an  undeserved,  and  therefore 
unstable  popularity  is  so  often  gained ;  indeed,  their  faults  are 
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such  that  they  may  be  safely  said  to  be  popular  in  spite  of  them, 
not  in  consequence  of  them.  For  example,  there  are  many 
grammatical,  and  some  historical  inaccuracies  in  them ;  but  their 
success,  as  it  cannot  reasonably  be  attributed  to  any  of  these, 
must  obviously  be  owing  to  some  merit  or  merits  which  counter- 
balance, and  more  than  counterbalance  them.  Moreover,  if 
any-  one  thing  more  than  another  characterizes  the  American 
people,  those  to  whom  and  for  whom  Mr.  Headley  writes,  it  is  the 
love  and  worship  of  freedom,  secured  by  republican  institutions ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  succeeds  by  representing 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon  as  apostles  of  freedom,  since  we  all 
know,  and  cannot  but  know,  that  those  two  were  among  the  most 
determined  and  most  successful  enemies  of  freedom  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  truth  is,  men  read  Mr.  Headley  because  he  keeps  them 
awake ;  by  his  glowing  enthusiasm  and  graphic  power  he  seizes 
their  minds,  interests  their  feelings,  and  transports  them  to  the 
scenes  he  is  describing,  and  by  portraying  the  great  and  splendid 
qualities  of  his  heroes,  without  disclosing  or  even  remembering 
their  follies  or  crimes,  he  continues  to  reconcile  a  personal  interest 
in  them  with  our  characteristic  national  passions.  We  thus  have 
a  set  of  imaginary  benefactors  developed  in  and  through  a  por- 
traiture of  actual  historical  events.  We  know  that  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon  astonished  die  world  with  their  exploits ;  and  we  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  illusion  that  those  exploits  were  performed  in 
behalf  of  our  favorite  object. 

It  is  often  objected  against  Mr.  Headley's  books,  that  they  tend  to 
cherish  a  martial  spirit.  We  could  hear  this  objection  with  more 
patience,  if  those  who  made  it  would  show  themselves  equally 
opposed  to  something  far  worse  than  a  martial  spirit.  It  is  com- 
mon, indeed,  for  war  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  worst  of  all  possible 
evils  ;  whereas  in  reality,  there  are  several  worse  evils,  such  as 
national  cowardice,  national  infidelity,  and  national  mammonism. 
To  worship  Mars  is  better  than  to  worship  Mammon  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Headley's  books  will  cultivate  a  martial  spirit,  and  thereby  do 
something  towards  arresting  the  spirit  of  money-making  which  is 
threatening  to  cut  the  life  and  soul  out  of  us,  they  will  deserve 
still  higher  praise  than  any  they  have  yet  received.  And,  indeed 
the  very  tendency  to  regard  war  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  may  be 
interpreted  by  some  as  a  sign  that  greater  evils  than  war  have 
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already  got  hold  of  us ;  evilsy  perhaps,  which  war  may  be  the 
most  effectual  meanSy  under  Providence,  of  defeating. 

As  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  certain  quarters  to 
bring  discredit  on  Mr.  Headley  and  his  enterprising  and  honorable 
publishers,  we  have  only  to  express  the  hope,  that  they  will  prove 
as  impotent  and  ineffectual  as  they  are  ungenerous  and  illiberal. 
Of  the  representations  which  have  been  put  forth  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  are  secured  against  being  reftited  by 
their  exceeding  stupidity.  If  any  one  can  muster  .up  resolution 
enough  to  read  through  them,  he  will  probably  understand  how 
apt  some  men  are  to  suspect  or  pretend  dishonesty  in  •  all  transac- 
tions that  do  not  make  for  their  own  interest.  9 

To  return  to  Mr.  Headley.  The  best  recommendations  of  his 
books  are  to  be  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  books  themselves. 
Here  is  his  description  of  Buckingham,  no  less  just  than  lively 
and  p^ietrating,  and  which,  to  be  remembered,  needs  but  be  read : 

"  Of  a  handsome  person,  courtly  manners — ^bold,  daring  and 
unscrupulous — ^he  sought  power  only  to  gratify  his  love  for  mag- 
nificent display  and  the  baser  passions  of  hia  nature.  He  neither 
rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  nor  felt  for  its  disasters. 
Absorbed  wholly  in  his  selfish  schemes,  and  capable  of  beholding 
nothing  but  himself  aggrandized,  he  used  his  power  so  recklessly 
that  he  became  a  pubhc  calamity.  Implacable  in  his  hatred,  fickle 
m  his  friendships,  promoting  his  flatterers  to  places  of  trust,  think- 
ing more  or  seaucmg  a  woman  than  of  carrying  a  great  political 
measiure ;  g^,  gallant  and  unprincipled,  his  dea^  was  a  great 
blessmg  to  England.  Formed  to  shine  in  courts,  he  dazzled 
awhile,  and  then  disappeared  &om  the  kingdom  he  had  helped  to 
undo." 

The  accotmt  of  Laud  is  rather  more  liberal  than  we  should  have 
expected  from  Mr.  Headley.  It  would  have  been  more  just, 
however,  as  well  as  more  complete,  if  he  had  added,  that  Laud's 
bigotry  and  severity  were  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions of  his  fathers,  while  the  bigotry  and  cruelty  of  his  enemies 
were  in  behalf  of  their  own  inventions.  Bigotry  is  certainly  bad 
enou^  at  the  best ;  but  as  there  is  no  bigotry  so  violent  as  that  of 
innovation,  so  there  is  none  so  inexcusable.  The  bigotry  of  con- 
servatism is  not  inconsistent  with  many  just  and  generous  feelings; 
the  bigotry  of  radicalism  generally  springs  from  the  worst  form  of 
selfishness ;  a  selfishness  that  '*  mistakes  the  giddiness  of  the  head 
for  the  illuminations  of  the  spirit."  Here  is  our  author's  account 
of  Laud. 
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"  Still,  Laud  has  probably  been  as  much  maligned  as  Cromwell. 
He  was  a  bigot ;  so  were  many  of  the  Puritans,  fanatics.  The 
former  persecuted  the  dissenters ;  so  did  the  latter  the  Papists. 
Laud  hurried  men  before  the  star-chamber  and  court  of  high 
commission,  and  had  them  punished  for  no  crime  but  that  of 
speaking  against  oppression  ;  nay,  caused  them  to  be  put  in  the 
stocks,  pubhcly  whipped,  and  their  ears  cropped  off  :^-equally 
violent  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Puritans  against  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Now,  to  allow  for  the  intolerance  of  the  one,  and  not 
for  that  of  the  other,  is  manifestly  unjust.  The  age  and  the  times 
in  which  men  live,  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  we 
judge  of  their  characters.  Laud  was,  doubtless,  a  sincere  and 
honest  prelate.  He  did  what  he  thought  was  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  Believing  that  it  could  not  prosper  in  the  imdst  of  dis- 
sensions and  radi(^sm,  he  set  about  tneir  eradication  in  the  way 
he  thought  best  to  secure  his  object.  That  he  should  see  nothing 
but  discord  and  ruin  in  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  church 
and  the  state,  that  was  abroad,  was  natural.  There  was  no  more 
bigotry  in  his  looking  upon  dissenters  as  criminals,  than  in  the 
Puritans  regarding  the  Papists  as  such." 

Still  finer,  perhaps,  than  either  of  the  above,  is  the  following 
short,  vivid,  expressive  portrait  of  Cromwell : 

"  Add  to  this,  a  face  whose  features  seemed  wrought  out  of 
iron,  a  large  rubicund  nose,  wrinkled  and  warted  cheeks,  heavy 
and  shaggy  eye-brows,  with  a«majestic  forehead  above  them,  ris- 
ing like  the  front  of  a  marble  temple  over  the  coarser  features 
beneath,  and  around  it  rich  and  clustering  hair,  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  a  single  lock  straying  loosely  by  itself — ^firm-set  lips, 
deep  and  solemn  grey  eyes,  piercing  you  through  and  through, 
and  when  lit  by  excitement  terrible  as  lightning,  and  you  have  the 
personal  appearance  of  Oliver  Cromwell." 

Such  are  some  specimens  of  our  author's  talent  for  describing 
persons.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  such  writing  is  the  work  of  a 
"humbug;"  at  least,  no  people  need  be  ashamed  to  be  hum- 
bugged by  such  writing.  Those  who  are  fond  of  guarding  the 
public  taste  would  do  themselves  more  credit  by  beating  than  by 
reviling  an  author  who  writes  thus. 

But  it  is  in  the  description  of  battles  that  Mr.  Headley  is 
generally,  and  perhaps  justly  thought  to  excel ;  and  as  he  has 
few  equals  in  this  art,  so  there  are  few  subjects  that  would  afford 
him  a  better  field  for  exercising  it,  than  a  life  of  the  Protector. 
Of  course,  his  descriptions  of  battles  are  not  so  individual  as 
those  of  persons ;  the  subject  dpjes  not  admit  of  it ;  but  what  is 
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wanting  in  individuality,  Mr.  Headley  amply  makes  up  in  soul- 
sdrring  excitement. 

We  should  be  puzzled  to  tell  where  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war"  is  more  powerfully  depicted  than 
in  his  pages ;  and  if  he  does  not  give  to  these  efforts  all  the  vari- 
ety that  might  be  desired,  he  does  what  is  better,  he  makes  us 
forget  their  uniformity.  We  shall  subjoin  two  or  three  specimens 
in  this  kind.     The  first  is  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

"  Rupert  took  up  his  position  opposite  the  parliamentary  right, 
where  Fairfax  was  stationed  with  his  cavalry.  It  was  now  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening — ^the  cannon  had  been  playing  since  three, 
and  the  setting  sun  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  glittering  plain,  « 
on  which  stood  near  60,000  men  in  battle  array.  A  short  pause 
followed,  during  which  the  two  hosts,  waiting  the  signal  to  ad- 
vance, gazed  anxiously,  almost  breathlessly,  upon  each  other. 
Then  a  mass  of  white  cloud,  hugging  the  earth,  rolled  out  in  f^ont 
of  the  royal  force,  followed  by  die  flash  and  roar  of  artillery,  and 
the  great  struggle  commenced.  Rupert  dashing,  with  his  usual 
impetuosity,  on  Fairfax  holding  the  right,  afler  a  short  but  fierce 
effort,  routed  him  completely.  In  the  centre  the  struggle  between 
the  infantry  was  awfViL  Wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  amid  which 
rang  the  clash  of  weapons,  and  shouts  of  men  and  roar  of  guns, 
the  stout  yeomanry  of  the  two  kingdoms  fought  with  a  stubborn- 
ness that  the  utmost  gallantry  of  the  cavaliers  could  not  overcome. 
'The  Scotch  delivered  their  fire  with  such  constancy  and  swift- 
ness, it  was  as  if  the  whole  air  had  become  an  element  of  fire  in 
the  smnmer  gloamine  there.'  On  the  left,  Cromwell  with  his 
strong  Ironsides,  stood  for  awhile  and  saw  tbe  infantry  near  him 
mowed  down  by  the  royal  batteries ;  till,  unable  longer  to  view 
the  havoc,  he  turned  to  his  men,  with  one  of  those  explosions  of 
passion  which  made  him  so  fearful  in  battle,  and  ordered  them  to 
charge.  Clearing  the  ditch,  he  had  scarcely  formed  on  the  open 
ground^  when  down  came  Goring's  cavalry  in  a  wild  gallop, 
receiving  them,  as  the  rock  the  waves,  those  Ironsides,  with  a 
shout,  charged  in  turn,  crushing  the  royal  squadrons  like  shells  ' 
beneath  their  feet ;  and  fhlling  on  the  artillerists,  who  were  mak- 
mg  such  carnage  in  Manchester's  infantry,  sabred  them  at  their 
pieces.  They  then  rode  leisurely  back  towards  the  ditch,  as  if 
diey  had  only  been  executing  a  manoeuvre.  At  this  moment, 
word  was  brought  Cromwell  that  the  whole  right  wing  of  the 
army  was  routed ;  and  as  the  smoke  lifted  a  moment  before  the 
breeze,  he  saw  that  it  was  true,  Fairfax  had  been  borne  wounded 
from  the  battle ;  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  careered,  almost  un- 
checked, through  his  broken  and  flying  ranks.  But  from  the 
rapid  and  crashing  volleys  in  the  centre,  and  the  leveled  pikes  > 
now  advancing  to  the  charge,  and  now  forced  back,  he  saw  that  it 
was  yet  unbroken. 
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Twilight  was  now  settlinff  on  tbe  field,  and  Cromwell  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  left,  where  Rupert  was  dealing  death 
amid  the  followers  of  Fairfax,  ordered  his  squadrons  to  face  to 
the  left.  Wheeling  on  his  centre,  he  saw  Rupert  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  executing  a  similar  manoBUvre  to  meet  him ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  these  K)rmidable  masses  of  five  liiousand  cav- 
alry, stood  face  to  face ; — the  plumed,  the  gay,  the  hitherto  invin- 
cible, horsemen  of  Rupert  on  one  side ;  and  the  stem  Ironsides, 
clad  in  simple  buff  and  strong  grey  steel,  without  a  decoration  on 
their  good  steeds,  or  a  plume  above  their  helmets,  on  the  other. 
Ten  thousand  horses  sweeping  to  the  shock  is,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, terrific ;  but  now,  when  two  such  leaders  as  the  re- 
nowned and  headlong  Rupert,  and  the  stem  and  steady  Cromwell, 
were  at  their  head,  still  more  so.  Each  knew  the  temper  of  his 
antagonist ;  and  each  resolved  never  to  yield. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Cromwell  saw  a  body  of  royal  pike- 
men  advancing  to  turn  the  Scottish  centre,  and  exposing,  in  their 
hasty  movement,  their  right  flank  to  his  horse.  "With  that  sudden 
inspiration  which  belongs  to  genius,  he  ordered  a  squadron  to 
charge  them  at  once,  and,  ri(fing  through  their  ranks,  fall  on 
Rupert's  flank.  Saying  this,  he  gave  the  order  to  advance,  and 
with  his  face  blazing  with  excitement,  shouted  "  Forward ! "  with 
a  voice  like  a  trumpet  call.  Rupert's  five  thousand  horse,  press- 
ing hard  after  their  leader's  gay  banner,  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
streaming  in  the  wind,  were  coming  up  in  a  plunging  trot,  shaking 
the  earth  as  they  moved,  when  down  swept  OHver  with  his  Iron- 
sides like  a  rolling  rock.  The  shock  in  the  centre  was  terrible. 
Each  refused  to  yield  an  inch ;  and  hand  to  hand,  and  blade  to 
blade,  the  maddened  thousands  struggled  in  close  encounter,  while 
the  ringing  of  sabres  on  each  other,  and  on  steel  armor,  was  heard 
above  me  trampling  of  steeds  and  shouts  of  men.  It  was  then 
die  detachment  Cromwell  had  sent  off,  did  him  good  service. 
Falling  on  the  naked  flank  of  Rupert,  it  carried  disorder  through 
the  ranks,  while  the  steady  bravery  of  those  in  front  gradually 
forced  rents  through  the  firm-set  squadrons.  At  length,  victory 
declared  for  CromwelL  Rupert's  renowned  cavalry  were  utterly 
broken ;  yet,  disdaining  to  fly,  they  rallied  in  separate  bodies,  and 
charged  home  with  the  energy  of  despair.  Four  times  did 
Rupert,  maddened  by  disappointment,  and  burning  with  rage, 
rally  his  own  favorite  regiment,  and  hurry  them  forward  with  an 
impetuosity  and  daring  that  deserved  a  better  fate.  But  each 
successive  time  they  rolled  back  from  that  iron  host,  thinned  and 
wasted.  Though  wounded,  Cromwell  still  kept  his  saddle  ;  and 
calling  off,  and  re-forming  his  own  regiment,  he  fell  on  Rupert  so 
resistlessly,  that  he  was  borne  backward  over  the  field,  and  finally 
turned  in  flight,  pursued  by  the  Puritans  even  to  the  gates  of 
York." 
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The  next  is  the  first  day's  fight  at  Preston,  which  we  the  rather 
insert,  because  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  noticed  at 
much  length  by  any  other  writer. 

«  The  English  were  drawn  up  on  an  enclosed  moor,  a  short 
distance  from  Preston.  The  eround  was  well  chosen  to  prevent 
the  charge  of  Oliver's  Ironsides — a  body  of  cavalry  whujh  had 
become  the  terror  of  the  royalists — ^for,  intersected  by  hedges 
and  fences,  and  made  soft  and  miry  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
past  week,  it  furnished  constant  barriers  to  the  horses,  which  sunk 
fetlock  deep  at  every  step,  even  when  on  a  walk.  A  lane, 
enclosed  with  a  high  hedge,  and  trodden  into  mire,  led  straight 
up  to  the  English  centre.  In  this,  Cromwell  placed  two  regi- 
iments  of  horse — his  own  and  Harrison's— while  the  infantry 
stretched  out  on  either  side  like  two  arms.  Two  regiments  of 
horse  flanked  the  right  wing — one  regiment  was  stationed  as  a 
reserve  in  the  lane,  to  act  m  case  of  need,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry  guarded  the  left.  Thus  arrayed,  Cromwell  continued  to 
advance  under  the  heavy  and  constant  fire  of  the  enemy.  The 
English  cannon  swept  the  lane,  while  from  every  hedge  close 
and  deadly  voUies  of  musketry  were  poured.  But  nothing  could 
stay  his  progress — ^the  solid  squadrons  of  horse  advanced  slowly 
but  firmly  to  the  charge — the  leveled  pikes  cleared  every  hedge, 
and  pushme  home  every  advantage,  he  never  aUowed  the  battle 
to  recede  for  a  moment  Still,  every  inch  of  ground  was  con- 
tested with  noble  resolution,  and  not  a  regiment  fell  back  until  it 
bad  left  the  ground  covered  with  its  dead.  It  was  one  of  those 
close-handed  fights,  where  there  is  no  cessation  to  the  tumult — ^no 
pause  in  the  storm — ^but  the  clang  of  sabre,  rattle  of  musketry, 
shouts  of  men,  and  ever  and  anon  the  blast  of  trumpets,  conspire 
to  make  a  scene  of  indescribable  wildness  and  terror.  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  rode  hither  and  thither,  encouraging  his  troops  to  bear 
up  bravely,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  maintain  his  ground. 
But  nothing  could  resist  that  republican  host.  Bent  on  victory, 
they  received  the  close  and  deadly  fire  of  their  foes  without 
riuinking,  and  pressing  fearlessly  on  the  stands  of  leveled  pikes, 
bore  down  the  firm-fet  ranks  with  a  steady  pressure,  against 
which  every  effort  seemed  powerless.  It  was  not  headlong  valor, 
but  constant  and  resolute  courage  that  decided  the  day. 

We  have  room  for  but  one  more,  and  out  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber, all  excellent,  we  are  not  a  little  at  loss  which  to  select 
Let  it  be,  then,  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

*'  In  the  meantime,  the  scene  of  carnage  had  commenced.  Amid 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  ^outs  of  defiance,  Fleetwood  had 
charged  like  fire  on  the  strong  defences  of  the  Scotch,  and, 
driving  them  from  hedge  to  hedge,  threatened  to  carry  everything 
before  him.     In  the  tumult  of  the  fight,  he  did  not  hear  the  clat- 
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tering  squadrons  that  were  hurryine  over  the  bridge  to  the  relief 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  pushing  his  slight  advantage  gallantly  when 
these  fresh  troops  burst  upon  him.  He  bore  up  nobly  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers,  and  for  awhile  succeiBsfully  breasted 
the  torrent;  but,  gradually  overpowered,  he  gave  ground,  and 
was  rolling  heavily  back  towards  the  Team,  when  Cromwell,  who 
saw  his  danger,  hurried  battalion  after  battalion,  with  his  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  over  his  bridge  of  boats,  which  rushing  with  shouts 
to  the  attack  restored  the  tide  of  battle.  The  kin^  and  his  officers, 
from  their  elevated  position,  had  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  hence  could  take  advantage  of  every  change.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  did  they  see  what  heavy  forces  Cromwell  was 
taking  over  to  the  assistance  of  Fleetwood,  than  they  resolved  to 
sally  out,  and  fell  on  those  left  behind  before  help  could  be  ren- 
dered. In  a  moment,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  excited  col- 
umns began  to  pour  forth.  But  Oliver,  whom  no  surprise  could 
find  unprepared,  was  already  back  amid  his  men,  and  cheering 
them  by  his  presence  and  his  voice,  waited  the  attack.  The  cmset 
of  the  Scotch  was  tremendous-^despair  lent  them  energy,  and 
discharging  their  pieces  in  the  very  laces  of  the  repubhcans,  they 
rushed  on  them  with  levelled  pikes,  and  the  conflict  became  close 
and  bloody.  Cromwell,  finding  his  troops  beginnm^  to  shake^ 
forgot  he  was  lord-general,  and  with  his  sword  flashing  over  his 
head,  and  his  eye  glancing  fire,  galloped  where  the  shot  fell 
thickest.  His  rough  voice  was  heard  above  the  tumult,  as,  carried 
away  by  that  strange  excitement  which  mastered  him  at  Dunbar, 
he  cheered  on  his  men.  Hour  after  hour,  they  stqod  under  the 
murderous  fire,  and  charged  desperately  on  the  stands  of  pikes, 
but  not  an  inch  did  the  resolute  Scotch  yield.  At  length  the 
republicans  rave  way — ^many  of  them  being  raw  recruits — and 
the  bleedino;  une  swung  disorderly  back.  In  this  dreadful  crisis, 
Cromwell  dashed  up  to  his  own  favorite  regiment,  which  he  had 
held  in  reserve,  and  led  them  on  in  person.  With  the  terrible 
shout,  that  rolled  so  ominously  over  the  fields  of  Dunbar,  *•  The 
LoED  OF  Hosts  I  the  Lord  of  Hosts  I  "  this  veteran  regiment 
closed  sternly  around  their  beloved  chieftain,  and  in  one,  dark, 
resistless  wave,  swept  ftill  on  the  victorioui'  enemy.  The  panic- 
stricken  Scotch,  arrested  in  their  onward  course,  borne  back,  tram- 
pled under  foot,  and  broken  into  fragments,  before  that  astonishing 
charge,  turned  and  fled  into  the  town.  The  excited  repubhcans 
followed  after,  and  swarming  around  Fort  Royal,  summoned  it  to 
surrender.  The  commander  refusing,  "  it  was  carried,  in  all  the 
wild  triumph  of  victory,  by  a  ftirious  storm."  And  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  swept,  as  by  a  sudden  tempest  into  the  world  of  spirits. 
The  guns  were  then  turned  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  cannon-balls 
went  ploughing  through  the  shattered  and  flying  ranks  vnth  fright- 
ftd  effect. 

Fleetwood,  too,  victorious  on  his  side,  had  drived  the  enemy 
from  their  position*  and  pursuing  them  over  the  bridge,  entered 
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Ae  town: — ^then  the  sacking  and  slaughter  commenced.  The 
datter  of  flying  cavalry — ^incessant  volleys  of  musketry — the  close 
struggle  between  victorious  and  despairing  men — ^the  shouts  and 
fifarieks,  the  groans  of  women,  children  and  combatants,  combined 
to  make  the  night  hideous,  and  the  last  battle  of  Cromwell  one  of 
^e  most  fearful  of  his  life." 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  these  and  other  such  passages, 
our  readers,  we  think,  will  all  agree  with  us,  that  the  author,  in 
writing  them,  did  not  dip  his  pen  in  poppy  5  there  is  nothing  sopo- 
rific about  them  :  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  anything 
could  be  more  stirring  and  effective ;  nor  do  we  know  where 
tiiese  descriptions  have  been  surpassed,  unless  by  Mr.  Headley 

himselfl 

Now,  that  we  have  said  so  much,  Mr.  Headley  will  not  take  it 
hard  if  we  question  the  generosity,  not  to  say  justice,  of  some  of 
his  statements.  For  example,  speaking  of  the  King,  he  says  : 
«  On  his  departure  for  Holmby  the  next  day,  he  said  that '  Fair- 
fax was  a  man  of  honor,  for  he  had  kept  Ms  word  vnth  him,* — 
a  compliment  not  one  of  the  Bang's  enemies  could  reciprocate." 
Now  we  have  always  liked  the  remark  of  a  certain  historian, 
who,  when  censured  for  s«ying  some  good  things  of  a  certam 
character,  Thomas  Becket,  we  believe,  replied,  in  effect,  that  if 
but  few  good  things  could  be  said  of  him,  there  was  the  more 
reason  for  saying  those  few.  It  strikes  us  as  rather  ungenerous, 
dius  to  return  the  King's  acknowledgment  of  Fairfax's  virtue 
with  such  a  stab.  Why  not  allow  one  undisturbed  gush  of  emo- 
tion for  the  King,  not,  indeed,  for  any  virtue  in  him,  for  that  Mr. 
Headley  denies  him,  but  for  his  appreciation  of  virtue  in  an 
enemy  \  Truly,  if  Charles  never  kept  his  word  with  anybody,  it 
were  unkind  to  thrust  in  the  charge  at  such  a  moment  But  what 
are  the  fects  %  Dr.  Lingard,  who  is  certainly  far  enough  from 
being  a  champion  of  the  King,  and  who  omits  no  reasonable 
opportunity  of  exposing  his  alleged  insincerity,  informs  us  that 
when  the  King,  after  his  seizure  by  the  army,  was  transferred 
from  Oadands  to  Hampton  Court,  "  He  was  suffered  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  children,  whenever  he  was  pleased  to  command 
Aeir  attendance,  and  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  on  his  promise  not  to 
attempt  an  escape"  Truly,  one  would  think  the  army  had  some 
confidence  in  his  word.  Some  two  months  afterwards,  however, 
the  King  began  to  have    apprehensions    for  his    safety,    and 
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to  entertain  thoughts  of  escaping ;  whereupon,  the  same  author 
tells  us,  "  Charles  had  formerly  given  his  word  of  honor  to 
Colonel  Whalley,  the  Grovemor,  not  to  attempt  an  e8c^>e :  he 
now  withdrew  it^  under  pretence  that  of  late  he  had  been  as  naj> 
rowly  watched  as  if  no  credit  were  due  to  his  promise."  A  little 
later  he  did  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  notwithstanding  that, 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  his  promise,  it  was  made  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  escape.  Again,  about  a  year  later,  soon  after  the 
negotiations  at  Newport,  the  same  author  tells  us  that,  upon  being 
informed  that  a  military  force  was  on  its  way  to  make  him  pris- 
oner, "  Charles  immediately  consulted  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  Colonel  Coke,  who  joined  in  conjuring 
him  to  save  his  life  by  an  immediate  escape.  The  night  was  dark 
and  stormy :  they  were  acquainted  with  the  watchword ;  and 
Coke  offered  him  horses  and  a  boat  But  the  King  objected,  that 
he  was  bound  in  honor  to  remain  twenty  days  after  the  treaty ; 
nor  would  he  admit  of  the  distinction  which  they  suggested,  that 
his  parole  was  given  not  to  the  army,  but  to  the  Parliament." 
Instances  of  a  similar  nature  might  easily  be  multiplied ;  but  these  are 
enough  to  show  that  if  "  not  one  of  his  enemies  could  reciprocate 
the  compliment,"  it  must  have  been  their  fault,  not  his.  As  to 
the  general  question  of  the  King's  sincerity,  we  have  nothing  to 
say.  Hallam,  who  shows  as  much  impartiaUty  as  can  well  be 
expected,  on  such  a  subject,  though  he  greatly  blames  the  King's 
insincerity,  excuses  it  in  a  great  measure,  on  account  of  "  the 
extreme  hypocrisy  of  many  of  his  enemies. 

Again  :  Mr.  Headley  asserts  that  Charles  "  was  always  under 
the  influence  of  weak  men,"  Now,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
long  Parliament,  among  the  King's  chief  councilors  were  Straf- 
ford, Coventry,  and  Laud :  that  Strafford  was  an  able  man,  will 
hardly  be  questioned ;  all  agree  that  Coventry  was  both  an  able 
and  an  honest  man ;  and  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  either 
with  Laud's  writings  or  his  administration,  will  pronounce  him  a 
weak  man.  After  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  his  leading 
councilors  were  Lord  Falkland,  Lord  Colepepper,  and,  more 
influential  with  him  than  any  of  the  others.  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  age.  Next 
to  these,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Hertford,^  South- 
ampton, Capel,  Hapten,  Juxon,  Hammond  and  Sanderson ;  men 
whom  if  any  one  chooses  to  call  weak,  it  would  seem  hardly  worth 
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while  to  dispute  with  him.  But  what,  perhaps,  will  weigh  still 
more  with  Mr.  Headley,  the  King  was  for  some  time  considerably 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  St.  John,  who,  as  a  member  of  his 
council,  treacherously  advised  him  to  do  things  which  he  knew  to 
be  wrong,  and  then  miserably  betrayed  him,  turning  the  very 
thin]g8  which  himself  had  been  the  first  to  advise,  into  a  ground 
of  proceeding  against  him.  So  much  for  the  statement  that 
Charles  was  always  under  the  influence  of  weak  men.  Numerous 
other  similar  statements  might  be  specified,  which  would  be  found, 
upon  examination,  equally  deficient  in  candor.  These  are  real 
blemishes  in  the  book ;  they  hinder  its  success  with  many,  with- 
out helping  its  success  with  any. 

Wishing  well  to  the  book  and  its  frank,  generous  author,  we 
here  dismiss  them,  hoping  that  the  one  will  have  an  abundant 
circulation,  which  it  well  deserves,  and  that  the  other  will  here- 
after write  with  more  sobriety,  which  he  can  do  certainly  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  his  popularity. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  BELLS  OF  GOTHAM. 


FROM   "MAR8CHALK   MANOR.' 


**  DiDg  dong, 
My  ceaseless  song. 
Merry  and  sad. 
But  never  for  long." 

*TwA8  new  year's  eve,  fifteen  years  ago.  For  hours  thick 
drifting  snow  was  lightly  strewn  from  Heaven  upon  earth,  glad- 
dening the  hearts  of  the  rich  with  thoughts  of  the  morrow's  joy,  and 
chilling  the  hearts  of  the  poor  with  dreadftd  forebodings  of  the 
morrow's  suflering. 

Eight !  nin$  !  ten  ! 

Still  the  snow  continued  to  fall,  until  there  could  no  single 
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nook  or  comer  be  found,  where  the  tiny  flakes  had  not  nestled 
snugly  together.  The  morning  had  found  the  year  sombre  and 
grey,  with  thoughts  of  its  speedy  dissolution.  Now,  ere  the  year 
was  fairly  dead,  a  thick  winding  sheet. was  thrown  loosely  over 
it,  and  the  night-wind,  sweeping  round  each  comer  and  down 
each  street  and  lane,  sighed  forth  a  mournful  elegy. 

Eleven ! 

The  storm  now  ceased  to  rage,  for  the  shroud  was  fully  woven. 
The  wind  no  longer  mourned  its  plaint,  for  the  dying  year's 
elegy  was  sufficiently  sung.  The  dark  file  of  lowering  clouds 
passed  slowly  from  off  the  face  of  the  sky,  like  mourners  bearing 
away  the  mighty  deceased.  And  the  little  stars  looking  forth 
blinking  joyously,  and  eagerly  watching  to  see  the  new-bom  suc- 
cessor come  in. 

Tioelvef 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour,  responsive  echoes  caught  up  the 
tone,  and  each  steeple  pealed  forth  the  gladdening  news  that  the 
sun  had  commenced  a  new  course.  And  immediately,  all  memory 
of  the  old  year  was  flying  aside,  and  his  white  shroud  seized  as  a 
beautifiil  christening  robe  for  the  new. 

Twelve  ! 

The  hour  was  struck,  but  still  the  merry  bells  were  swung 
madly  on.  Old  Trinity  first  set  the  gladsome  tune ;  St.  Paul's 
joined  in  with  a  sweet  concord ;  and  soon,  many  were  the  iron 
tongues  which  helped  to  swell  the  harmonious  symphony. 

A  quarter  past  twelve  !  Half  past  twelve  !  A  quarter  to  one  f 

The  joyous  bells  were  yet  tossed  to  and  fro,  ringing  forth  a 
merry  exhilarating  New  Year's  chime.  Awakened  sleepers 
turned  heavily  in  their  beds,  and,  wondering  at  the  sound,  fell  to 
dreaming  again.  Belated  revellers  started  and  listened,  and 
paused  in  their  frequent  toasting  of  the  new-bom  child  of  time, 
to  add  their  loud  huzzas  to  the  boisterous  clangor.  And  the 
watchman  in  his  round,  gazing  fearfully  up  at  each  shaking 
steeple,  shuddered,  as  between  each  returning  note,  he  heard  the 
sullen  creak  of  the  self-turned  wheel ;  and,  if  a  good  Catholic, 
piously  crossed  himself,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  the  agency  of 
some  benignant  saint  or  spirit ;  or,  if  not  brought  up  in  a  rever- 
ential belief  in  saints,  ran  swiflly  by,  as  gloomy  fears  of  scheming 
devils  and  grinning  imps  tortured  his  mind. 

Wherefore  did  these  bells  thus  awaken  the  echoes  of  night, 
unaided  by  mortal  hands  i 
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There  was  more  meaning  Ib  the  sound  than  mortal  men  knew 
of.  For  those  midnight  bells  were  the  mouth-pieces  of  things 
which  that  night  were  endowed  with  sympathizing  spirits,  and 
permitted  to  hold  conmoiunion  together. 

It  was  Old  Trinity  that  raised  the  first  note  of  friendly  greet- 
ing, and  he  loudly  called  to  St.  Paul's ; 

"  Dost  thou  sleep,  Brother  1" 

"  How  can  I  sleep,  when  the  new  year  must  be  hailed  with 
glad  notes  of  welcome  ?  Or  how  could  I  wish  to  sleep  when 
my  increasing  age  makes  each  Returning  year  so  much  more 
interesting  to  me  than  the  last  ?  For  when  I  ring  my  yearly 
anthem,  I  can  but  think  of  days  long  past,  when  other  men  lived 
and  moved  around  me.  Upon  each  returning  year,  by-gone 
times  are  yet  more  disregarded ;  for  present  magnificence  has 
eclipsed  former  simplicity,  and  the  flaunting  pride  of  gorgeous 
wealth  forbids  a  frequent  remembrance  of  honest  ancestral  pov- 
erty. Men  gaze  but  on  the  present  and  the  future.  Let  us  leave 
the  heart  to  turn  back  and  greet  old  forgotten  times.  Then  ring 
on,  Brother  Trinity,  and  let  it  be  a  merry  strain  j  for  while  we 
joy  over  the  new  year,  we  should  also  rejoice  that  they  who  once 
raised  us  from  the  ground  have  not  lived  to  see  their  fond  work 
despised,  and  insulted  with  contemptuous  criticisms." 

The  two  bells  thereupon  were  rung  together  in  a  merry  peal, 
when,  from  a  neighboring  steeple,  a  third  one  broke  in  upon  their 
sweet  concord. 

"  Hark  !  It  is  our  brother,  the  Middle  Dutch.  What  say'st 
thoul" 

"  How  can  I  keep  silence,  when  such  subjects  are  revived  to 
my  recollection  ]  Would  that  I  could  speak  to  men  as  I  now 
speak  to  you !  What  tales  of  wonder  could  I  not  reveal  ]  I  could 
make  the  wealthiest,  the  proudest  and  the  most  overbearing  trem- 
ble at  the  deeds  of  Revolutionary  misery  and  bloodshed  I  could 
chronicle.  And  I  would  so  speak  to  him  of  his  ingratitude  in 
forgetting  his  worthy  ancestors,  by  whose  economy  he  has  gained 
wealth  and  by  whose  years  of  war  he  has  gained  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment, that  he  would  writhe  under  the  consciousness  of  his  shame 
and  self-abasement.'' 

"  And  I  too,"  was  responded  through  the  silver-toned  bell  of 
the  North  Dutch.  "  I  could  tell  harrowing  tales  of  the  time  when 
men  were  brought  to  me  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  with  a  dread- 
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ful  prospect  of  years  of  cruel  imprisonment ; — ^when  few  left  my 
portals  except  for  hasty  burial ; — and  when  even  the  free  of  the 
city  hurried  past  with  averted  looks,  and  wonderingly  asked 
Heaven,  why,  having  been  built  for  the  spread  of  peace  and  mercy, 
I  should  thus  be  allowed  to  become  a  scourge." 

"  We  can  all  tell  our  tales,"  a  grim,  dark  frowning  building  in 
the  Park,  added,  "  Have  I  not  also  seen  woe  in  all  its  depth  t 
Have  not  my  cells  been  tightly  crowded  with  unhappy  prisoners  1 
Have  not  the  small-pox  and  the  fever  raged  within  my  walls 
remorseless  and  uncontrolled,  foiftaonths  at  a  time  1  Did  not  my 
door  daily  open,  that  the  corpses  of  the  untended  dead  might 
be  carried  out,  and  in  their  place,  new  patriot  victims  con- 
signed to  my  fetid  contagious  atmosphere  1  Have  not  the  horrors 
I  could  mention,  been  tinged  with  a  yet  deeper  hue,  by  the  cruel, 
cold-blooded  atrocity  of  a  Cunningham  1" 

No  loud-toned  bell  bore  these  words  from  the  old  Jail.  The 
awakened  sleeper,  and  the  belated  reveler,  heard  no  unusual  sound 
from  its  gray  walls  to  excite  their  wonder,  nor  did  the  watchman 
tremble  to  pass  its  frowning  front,  for  all  seemed  cold  and  still. 
But  there  was  a  voice  which  stole  gently  through  the  air : — a 
sympathetic  whisper,  which  Trinity  and  St.  Paul's,  the  Middle  and 
North  Dutch  all  heard,  and  to  which  they  simultaneously  an- 
swered: 

"  Aye,  you,  like  us,  could  reveal  strange  tales  to  man,  were  it  so 
permitted.  Are  there  none  else  who  could  read  the  rich  proud 
egotist  a  lesson  from  the  pafit  V 

"  Can  not  II"  said  the  old  Grerman  Lutheran.  "  Have  not  I 
been  a  prison-house  for  a  patriot  array  1  Have  not  I  heard  sighs 
and  groans,  and  seen  the  dead  and  the  dying  1 " 

"  Cannot  I  also  1 "  came  a  voice  from  Fort  Clinton,  mingled 
with*  the  dull  beating  of  the  bay  against  its  base.  "  Who  has 
known  more  noonday  drills,  and  midnight  musterings  than  1 1 
And  have  I  not  had  colors  flaunting  on  my  flag-staff,  which  the 
next  day  were  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot  1  Have  I  not 
seen  brave  fleets  approach  in  triumph,  and  again  depart  in  dis- 
grace t" 

"  And  I  also  could  read  the  wealthy  upstart  a  lesson,"  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  murmured.  "  What  of  the  days  of  old  have  I  not  seen  ? 
Who  can  speak  to  him  better  than  I,  of  the  several  outbieaks  of 
that  liberal  spirit  which  paved  the  way  for  his  present  security  of 
wealth  and  fortune  1 " 
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**  I  could  tell  many  a  brave  tale  of  the  war,"  the  Walton 
house  remarked ;  "  but  my  experience  has  been  mainly  of  rich 
and  costly  haBs  and  assemblies,  held  by  the  gayest  and  the  most 
honored  of  the  invader's  chivalry  and  the  wealthiest  of  their  par- 
tizans.  While  you  can  all  speak  of  cruel  bloodshed,  I  can  only 
tell  of  the  sparkling  wine  which  night  after  night  flowed  at  my 
table.  You  can  tell  of  patriot  misery ;  I  can  only  speak  of  tory 
magnificence.  I  fear  that  the  proud  and  wealthy  can  glean  no 
moral  from  me." 

"  Then  be  silent  to-night,"  Old  Trinity  cried,"  for  now  we 
must  let  our  thoughts  tend  to  some  useful  purpose.  Yet  be  not 
saddened  at  your  banishment,  for  remember  that  in  later  times, 
the  glad  shout  of  peace  was  first  echoed  from  your  halls." 

And  the  Walton  House  sunk  into  silence,  mightily  consoled 
for  his  exclusion  by  the  reflection  thus  kindly  ofiered. 

Then  Trinity  continued : 

"  Are  there  no  more  who  could  benefit  posterity  by  their  ex- 
perience 1    Are  we  indeed  the  sole  poor  remnants  of  a  former 

age? 

A  fiunt  whisper  came  floating  through  the  air  from  the  distant 
shrines  of  the  East  River.  "  Let  me  join  your  company,"  it 
said,  **  for  few  have  seen  more  in  their  day  than  I." 

«*  Listen  !  listen  all !"  Trinity  spoke  forth.  "  It  is  the  KLip's 
Bay  House  which  speaks.  Venerable  in  years  and  teeming  with 
interesting  recollections,  naught  which  is  uninstructive  can  come 
fh)m  it." 

"  As  one  of  the  oldest  mansions  on  the  whole  island,  my  exist- 
ence has  been  chequered  in  the  extreme,"  said  the  Bay  House, 
I  was  already  old  ere  many  of  you  were  raised,  and  can  remem- 
ber how  you  were  accounted  rich  ornaments  to  the  growing  city. 
Those  times  are  sadly  forgotten." 

•*  Alas  they  are ;"  the  rest  doled  forth. 

**  My  revolutionary  experience,  like  that  of  my  brother  Walton 
House,  can  add  but  little  to  the  moral  already  drawn,  for  feasts 
and  firolic  mainly  consumed  the  time.  Yet  the  sad  fate  of  Andre, 
who  set  out  on  his  unfortiyiate  expedition  from  me,  vrith  the 
toasts  and  good-wishes  of  all  his  brother  officers,  casts  a  deep 
gloom  over  these  my  brightest  and  most  joyous  recollections. 
Still,  it  is  from  my  earlier  years,  when  revolt  was  unheard  of,  and 
men  paid  their  tribute  and  taxes  with  willing  hands,  that  the 
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purse-proud  citizen  can  draw  instruction.  Is  it  not  so,  my 
brother  Stuyvesant  ]*' 

"  It  is  so,"  the  Stuyvesant  House  answered. 

"  You  can  remember  much  of  note." 

"  I  can." 

"  Then  to  you  will  I  commit  the  task  of  commenting  upon 
these  earlier  ages.  In  you,  the  greatest  of  Dutch  Govemers  has 
lived  and  died.     Surely  your  words  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.** 

"  Why  have  you  not  spoken  before  V*  St.  Paul's  inquired  of  the 
Stuyvesant  House. 

"  Truly,  because  of  my  old  age,  which  always  loves  better  to 
stand  aloof  and  hear  others  speak.  But  now,  such  a  flood  of  re- 
collections crowd  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  longer  keep  silence. 
You,  who  are  of  revolutionary  note,  can  tell  those  who  roll  in 
wealth,  that  with  all  the  magnificence  and  ease  of  this  period,  men 
are  no  better  than  of  old ;  that  in  olden  times,  the  frame  was  as 
stout  and  the  mind  as  honest,  the  pulse  as  generous  and  the  heart 
as  free,  as  now :  that  then  the  fire  of  patriotism  burnt  full  as  brightly 
as  it  has  since :  and  that,  vnth  all  his  poverty  and  simplicity,  man 
was  then  as  little  lower  than  the  angels  as  now.  All  this  you 
can  do." 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  then  yours  to  vindicate  Revolutionary  times  from  neglect. 
My  brother  of  Kip's  Bay,  and  I,  must  go  farther  back,  and  show 
the  senselessness  of  the  ridicule  and  reproach  which  some  have 
attempted  to  cast  upon  our  founders.  A  general  impression  has 
been  produced,  that  the  early  Dutch,  were  a  lethargic  people, 
incapable  of  exerting  or  of  cherishing  any  feelings  of  ambition. 
So  that  now,  when  their  memory  is  recalled,  the  mind  is  immedi- 
ately clouded  with  a  confused  vision  of  cocked  hats  and  leather 
breeches,  long  waistcoats  and  short  pipes,  contented  burghers  and 
thrifty  wives,  until,  little  by  little,  it  has  come  to  be  believed,  that 
their  whole  business  was  to  dress  alike,  and,  sitting  imder  the 
shade  of  wide-spread  elms,  smoke  away  their  lives  and  cares 
together.  All  this  gives  an  impression  of  laudable  virtue,  which 
the  actual  lives  of  our  early  citizens  would  well  maintain,  yet  it  is 
calculated  to  strip  them  of  all  that  credit  for  hardy  activity  and 
persevering  enterprise,  to  which  their  long  years  of  toil  have  so 
justly  entitled  them.  The  numerous  hunters  and  trappers  who 
defiled  through  the  wildernesses ;  the  parties  which  yearly  left 
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the  safe  neighborhood  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  bravely  settled 
themselves  among  tribes  of  savages  who  were  either  suspicious 
friends  or  unrelenting  foes  : — ^all  there  gave  evidence  of  Colonial 
spirit,  which  should  be  recorded  in  a  more  generous  manner  than 
has  yet  been  exhibited.  Ah !  would  that  we  could  for  once  speak 
to  men  and  tell  them  our  several  stories !  ** 

"  Would  that  we  could !  "  old  Trinity  responded.  "  But  now 
we  have  but  the  sight  of  our  time-worn  walls,  to  point  a  moral." 

"  Even  those  will  fail  ere  long,"  the  Stuyvesant  House  replied. 
"  How  long  do  you  thing  it  will  be,  ere  many  of  us  are  levelled  to 
the  ground  ?  " 

"  Are  you  a  prophet  among  us,  that  you  speak  so  1 "  said  Trin- 
ity. 

"He  who    judges  from  facts,  does  not  prophesy,"   was  the 
answer.     '*  Is  it  prophesy  to  say,  that  the  stone  which  is  cast  into 
the  air,  vriH  return  unto  the  ground  ]  " 
"  Certainly  not" 

**  Nor  any  more  to  say,  that,  when  the  walls  begin  to  crack  and 
^le   tower  leans,  and  the  mortar  drops  from  the  crevices,  the 
building  itself  will  ere  long  f5sdl ;— or  that,  when  a  corporation 
once  poor,  becomes  rich,  it  vriU  no  longer  be  content  with  the 
simple  structure  which  served  it  in  plainer  times.     This  is  your 
case,  Trinity.    Ere  long  you  will  be  levelled,  and  a  more  magni* 
ficent  structure  will  be  raised  in  your  place.     But  repine  not. 
For,  since  you  were  built  from  days  when  simplicity  was  a  fash- 
ion, dictated  by  honest  poverty,  and  since  you  have  thus  outlived 
those  times,  your  purpose  has  been  amply  frdfiUed." 
"  And  what  shall  be  my  fate  1 "  asked  St.  Paul's. 
•*  You  may  survive  for  many  a  year,  for  your  walls  are  not  yet 
weak   and  tottering,  and  you  have   been  fashioned  with  those 
graces  and  adornments  which  serve  to  delight  mankind.    So  you 
may  be  suffered  to  remain  yet  awhile.     But  to  you,  my  Dutch  and 
€rerman  friends,  I  cannot  hold  forth  the  same  cheering  predictions.. 
You  are  all  yet  strong,  and  have  all  been  endowed  vrith  some 
elegant  appliances  of  art.     But  this  may  avail  nothing.     The  tide 
of  religion  will  gradually  give  place  to  that  of  business;  desire 
for  gain  will  prevent  any  observation  of  your  several  beauties ;, 
you  win  be  looked  upon  with  jealous  speculative  calculation ;  and 
soon,  men  will  demand  your  fall,  or  will  ask  why  property  of  such 
increasing  value,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  devoted  to  the  ser^ 
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vice  of  Grod,  when  mammQn's  eager  appetite  is  yet  unsatisfied. 
Alas !  that  too  much  can  ever  be  sacrificed  for  religion  !  " 
"  And  to  what  does  my  destiny  tend  1 "  the  Old  Jail  inquired. 
"  To  speedy  ruin,  since  man  will  not  allow  that  to  remain,  which 
has  neither  beauty  or  usefulness.     For  you  were  built   when 
architectural  taste  was  uncultivated,  and  stout  impregnable  qual- 
ities, amply  atoned  for  lack  of  external  elegances.     Neither  can 
you  now  do  proper  services,  for  your  waUs  cannot  compass  half 
the  detected  villany  to  be  found  in  this  increasing  city.    A  more 
capacious  habitation  for  guilt,  will  soon  be  erected,  and  you  will 
be  uprooted  from  your  settled  foimdation." 
"  And  II"  the  Walton  House,  inquired. 

"  You  may  be  suffered  to  remain,  but  not  from  regard  to  any 
associations  or  traditions  connected  with  your  name.  Were  it  not 
that  business  could  be  prosecuted  in  your  halls  as  weU  as  masque- 
rades were  formerly,  no  hand  would  be  stretched  forth  to  save 
you  from  our  common  ruin.  And  now,  my  brother  of  Kip's  Bay, 
tell  what  shall  happen  to  us." 

"What  can  happen  but  total  and  speedy  destruction?  Lo! 
even  now  our  rotten  timbers  creak  and  shake  in  every  passing 
gust  of  wind,  and  the  rain  pours  freely  through  our  worm-eaten 
roofs.  And  though  we  cannot  sustain  ourselves  many  years 
longer,  yet  happy  shall  we  be  if  we  are  allowed  to  perish  by  such 
natural  decay.  For  the  great  city  is  rapidly  and  surely  march- 
ing on ;  daily  its  long  lines  gather  nearer  and  nearer ;  soon  it 
will  commence  to  encompass  us ;  and  then  the  impatience  of  man 
will  seal  our  doom,  and  the  axe  and  the  saw  will  finish  what  the 
wind  and  the  rain  were  so  long  in  performing.  But  cheer  up, 
brothers,  for  have  we  not  had  our  day  of  approbation  1  Have  we 
not  well  performed  our  allotted  services  ]  And  when  we  fall, 
although  forgotten  by  many,  will  there  not  be  some  generous 
hearts  who  will  mourn  over  our  ruin  ?  Then  ring  on  a  merry 
peal  for  the  opening  year,  and,  in  the  same  strain,  shout  forth 
exulting  joy,  that  new  sights  and  sounds  have  not  turned  us  from 
our  proper  allegiance  to  olden  times." 

The  bells,  which  had  been  silent  while  the  Stuyvesant  and  Bay 
Houses  were  speaking,  paused  yet  a  minute,  and  then  were  made 
to  strike  up  a  simultaneous  chorus  of  joy.  So  loudly,  so  merrily 
gaily  did  they  ring,  that  the  again  awakened  sleeper,  peered  anx- 
iously forth  from  his  window,  the  startled  reveller  let  his  glass  fall 
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from  his  hand,  and  left  the  half  uttered  toast  to  remain  unfinished, 
and  the  terrified  watchman  stood  aloof,  nor,  with  all  the  assurance 
of  mingled  prayers  and  curses,  dared  any  longer  pass  helow. 

Hither  and  thither,  up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  leaping  and  turning 
and  twisting  and  writhing,  until  every  old  steeple  shook  and  tot- 
tered, as  though  each  succeeding  peal  would  prostrate  it  to  the 
ground, — so  did  these  hells  bravely  celebrate  their  owners'  fixed 
adherence  to  youthilQ  recollections. 

One  I 

It  was  a  bell  of  wondrous  weight  and  power  which  struck  the 
time.  Workmen  had  toiled  and  panted  and  sweated  as  they 
watched  it  in  the  furnace,  or  day  and  night  incessantly  pounded 
on  its  hardened  sides,  with  their  heavy  mallets.  Journals  had 
reported  its  progress  in  the  foundry,  and  dilated  ceaselessly  upon 
its  enormous  size  and  cost.  Curtis  had  listened  with  admiration 
to  its  thrilling  &r-sounding  stroke,  and  pronounced  it  the  prince 
of  bells.  I 

But  vnth  an  this,  it  had  no  spirit !  Faultless  in  size  and  weight 
and  cost  and  beauty  of  tone,  it  was  not  the  mouthpiece  of  any 
venerable  old  pile.  No  legends  of  ancient  times  were  sent  forth 
at  its  heavy  stroke.    It  doled  forth  the  hour — and  thai  was  aM  ! 

One! 

As  men  of  true  aristocratic  refinement  proudly  retire  from  the 
presence  of  the  blustering  parvenu,  so  was  the  present  field  of 
conversation  yielded  to  the  clamorous  intruder.  Sach  other  wheel 
and  crank  turned  no  more;  each  other  iron  tongue  hung  mo- 
tionless in  its  circumference ;  and  the  old  bells  of  Gotham  sunk 
into  silence,  to  commune  together  no  more  for  ever. 


SKETCH  OP  CHATEAUBiOAND. 

The  Steamship  "Hibemia,''  which  arrived  at  an  Americaiz 
port  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  present  mouthy  brought  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Francis  Augustus,  Vis- 
count of  Chateaubriand,*  Peer  of  France,  and  Member  of  the 
French  Academy.  The  event  took  place  on  the  fourth  of  this 
month,  (July,)  a  day  which,  by  the  most  singular  cdincidence  in 

*  FnD9oi8  Augoste,  Viscomte  de  ChateaabriiUML 
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history)  is  scarcely  less  memorable  as  the  amiiversary  of  the  death 
of  several  distinguished  patriots,  than'  as  the  birth-day  of  Amer- 
ican liberty. 

Amid  the  exciting  tidings  of  political  turbulence  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  the  demise  of  Chateau- 
briand escapes  almost  without  comment  from  foreign  journals ; 
although  he  was  conspicuous  among  scenes  more  bloody  and 
terrific  than  the  revolution  of  February,  or  the  insurrection  of 
June.  This  deficiency  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  day,  we 
design,  in  a  measure,  to  supply,  notwithstanding  our  lack  of  leisure 
to  collect  materials,  and  our  dread  of  fomishing  a  very  meagre 
sketch  of  our  subject. 

Chateaubriand  was  remarkable  as  the  best  French  essayist  and 
critic  of  his  times,  as  a  statesman  of  profound  sagacity,  as  an 
orator  of  no  mean  pretensions,  as  a  poet  of  decided  merit,  as  a 
historian  of  Christianity,  as  a  noted  tourist  is  this  coimtry  and  in 
the  East,  as  a  soldier,  and,  more  wonderful  than  all  for  a  French 
hero,  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  courage  and  purest  piety :  a 
catalogue  of  distinctions  more  honorable  than  all  abbseviated 
titles,  whether  conferred  by  royalty,  by  learned  associations,  by 
national  legislatures,  or  by  literary  institutions. 

He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  in  this  country,  as  a  traveler,  and  a 
eulogist  of  Washington  ;  in  England,  as  the  soul  and  centre  of 
the  bold  diplomacy  of  France  in  the  Spanish  Question,  a  trans- 
lator of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  a  most  kindly  critic  of 
English  literature ;  in  France,  as  the  object  of  the  alternate  admi- 
ration and  hatred  of  Napoleon,  a  stem  defender  of  Christianity 
in  an  age  of  scepticism,  and  a  Minister  of  State. 

He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  reason,  and  with  the  liveliest  faith  of  a  sincere 
Christian.  In  creed  a  rigid  Catholic,  although  most  liberal  in  his 
feelings,  he  clasped  the  cross  with  fervency  to  his  breast,  a  few 
hours  before  his  decease.  He  had  been  long  ready  to  depart. 
The  loss  of  a  beloved  wife,  last  year,  gave  a  severe  shock  to  a 
system,  which  old  age  had  already  made  painfully  sensitive,  and 
he  had  remarked,  shortly  after  that  event,  that  his  "  life  was  dried 
up  at  its  source,  and  was  thenceforward  only  a  question  of 
months." 
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The  traveler  in  France,  who  directs  his  steps  through  the 
department  of  Lie  and  Yilaine,  in  the  late  province  of  Brittany, 
win  find,  a  few  miles  from  Saint-Malo^.as  he  crosses  a  hridge  with 
a  broad  sheet  of  water  on  one  side,  and*  a  row  of  cottages,  bor- 
dering a  narrow  race-way,  on  the  other,  a  castle  rising  before 
him,  of  most  quaint  and  ancient  appearance.  Its  many-pointed 
towers,  resembling  the  heads  of  rockets,  rise  far  above  the  dense 
forests,  with  w^ch  it  is  surrounded,  and  for  which  this  part  of 
France  is  remarkable*  This  is  the  chateau  of  Comboui^,  the 
ancestral  domain  of  the  ancient  aud  noble  family  of  Chateau- 
briand, and  here  was  Fran9ois-Auguste  bom  in  the  month  of 
February,  1768. 

His  ancestors*  and  paternal  relatives  had  generally  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  theology,  or  the  practice  of  navigation ; 
and  ftincy  or  fact  might  easily  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  strong 
religious  bias,  and  fondness  for  travel  by  land  and  sea,  which 
characterized  the  young  Chateaubriand,  were  physiologically 
inherited.  However,  his  ambition,  rather  than  his  instinct,  led 
him,  upon  his  entrance  into  active  life,  to  choose  the  profession  of 
a  soldier,  and  he  was  soon  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  Navarre. 
TTia  family  title  gave  him  at  court  the  rank  of  captain  of  cavalry. 
But  he  had  no  wish  to  be  a  drawing-room  officer,  or  a  military 
martinet,  and,  abandoning  for  active  service  the  luxuries  and 
imwcm  honors  of  Versailles,  he  took  the  field  with  his  regiment, 
as  a  simple  second-lieutenant  of  infantry. 

Scarcely  had  he  thus  entered  upon  the  service,  before  the 
severity  of  discipline  in  the  army — copied  from  Prussian  tactics, 
and  really  despised  by  all  the  nobles  who  held  military  rank,  (who 
were  admirers  of  the  American  system) — ^had  so  far  alienated 
the  army  from  the  Grovemment,  that  their  defection  was  apparent : 
a  defection  which  was  among  the  earliest  signs  of  the  rapid  strides 
rf  the  Great  Revolution  of  1789.  This  defection  could  not,  of 
course,  be  countenanced  by  a  loyal  nobleman,  and  Chateaubiand's 
miUtary  career,  for  the  present,  was  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it 
begun.  His  disappointed  ambition  left  room  for  the  workings  of 
mstmct. 

*  He  was  not  a  descendant  of  the  old  Chateaubriands.  His  father 
was  a  Monsieur  Lepretre,  engaged  in  the  codfish  trade  at  Saint-Malo, 
but  who  became  rich  enough  to  purchase  the  estate  and  title  of  the 
extinct  family. 
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While  he  was  a  mere  youth,  and  while  wandering  along  the 
shores  of  his  native  Brittany,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  North- 
west passage.  He  intended  to  set  sail  for  the  Western  coast  of 
North  America,  and  to  strike  it  at  some  point  far  above  the  Gulf 
of  California ;  then,  forcing  his  way  into  the  Polar  sea,  to  pene- 
trate to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador 
and  Canada.  But  the  execution  of  this  plan  was  postponed, 
until  an  Englishman  had  achieved  all  that  could  Wb  accomplished 
towards  the  realization  of  the  project,  and  a  river,  which  flowB 
northward  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  had  been  lawfully  christened 
with  the  name  of  the  great  navigator,  McKenzie. 

But  he  had  a  remaining  reason  for  desiring  to  visit  America. 
He  longed  to  look  upon  that  practical  liberty  of  which  he  saw 
vain  theories  in  his  country,  preparing  to  explode  with  wreck 
and  ruin  all  around  them.  How  forcibly  does  the  impulse  of  the 
young  Chateaubriand  remind  us  of  the  dialogue  between  Virgil's 
swains  : 

**  Melibosus.    Et  quae  tanta  fait  Romam  tibi  causa  videndi  ? 

TiTYRUs.    Libertaa."* 

Bidding  farewell  to  his  aged  mother  and  to  his  many  relatives, 
whom  proscription  would  scatter  and  the  revolutionary  sword  lay 
low,  he  embarked  at  Saint-Malo,  in  the  Spring  of  1791,  for  Amer- 
ica. His  fellow-passengers  were  a  company  of  young  monks, 
setting  out,  under  the  direction  of  a  Superior,  for  Baltimore,  as 
missionaries  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  had  not  omitted,  before  his 
embarkation,  to  obtain  from  his  friend,  the  Marquis  de  la  Rou- 
arie,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  great  Washington. 

After  a  long,  but  ples&ant  voyage,  during  which  he  had  studied 
infinity  in  the  ever^changing  ocean,  and  assisted  his  pious  com- 
rades in  conducting  religious  exercises,  and  in  teaching  the  sailors 
to  adore  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  "  Star  of  the  Sea,"  he  saluted 
the  free  soil  of  America,  gave  the  captain  of  the  packet  a  parting 
dinner  at  a  hotel  in  the  then  "  pretty  city  of  Baltimore,"  and  took 
stage  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  for  *'  cold  and  monotonous 
Philadelphia,"  in  search  of '^  le  grand  Washington." 

Chateaubriand's  visit  to  Philadelphia  cost  him  what  he  calls  a 
great  "  poHtical  disappointment."     Instead  of  ancient  republican 

*  Mel.    And  what  at  Rome  wast  thou  so  mad  to  see  ? 
Tit.    'Twas  freedom !" 
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simplicity  and  equality,  of  which  he  had  dreamed,  he  found  men 
and  women  elegantly  dressed,  luxurious  equipages,  conversa- 
tional levity,  inequality  of  condition,  immorality,  gaming  houses, 
balls  and  theatres.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  '*  indicated  that  that  I 
had  passed  from  a  monarchy  into  a  republic"  **  I  found,"  he 
remarks  afterwards,  "  that  now-a-days,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
booked  finger  nails  and  a  grizzly  beard  in  order  to  be  free." 
After  he  had  waited  fifteen  days  at  Philadelphia,  for  General 
Washington,  the  first  sight  of  him  in  a  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
gay  horses,  still  more  deranged  the  republic  of  the  third  century 
of  Rome,  which  he  carried  about  with  him  in  his  fancy.  Wash- 
ington lacked  an  essential  feature  of  Cincinnatus.  He  was  not 
holding  a  plow-handle,  or  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen  with  a  pointed 
stick.  "  When,  however,"  says  our  traveler,  "  I  carried  my  letter 
of  introduction  to  that  great  man,  I  found  the  lost  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  Roman." 

The  reader  will  easily  pardon  us,  if  we  here  insert  Chateau- 
briand's own  description  of  his  visit  to  Washington. 

"  A  little  house,  in  the  English  style,  not  distinguished  from  the 
neighboring  dwellings  by  any  magnificence,  was  the  palace  of 
the  President  of  the  Umted  States  ;  with  no  ^guard  in  front,  or 
valet  in  the  hall.  I  knocked :  a  little  servant-girl  opened  the 
door.  I  asked  if  the  General  was  at  home  :  she  answered  that 
he  was.  I  went  on  to  say,  that  I  had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  him. 
The  rirl  asked  me  for  my  name,  which  is  hard  to  pronounce  in 
English,  and  she  could  not  remember  it.  So  she  says  to  me, 
softly,  "  Walk  in,  sir ; "  and  she  marched  before  me,  throueh  one 
of  those  narrow  passages  which  serve  for  the  vestibules  of  Eng- 
lish houses.  She  introduced  me  into  a  parlor,  where  she  begged 
me  to  wait  for  the  General." 

The  want  of  ceremony  necessary  to  an  interview  with  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  seems,  to  the  Frenchman,  a  most  capital  joke , 
which  it  is  enough  to  tell  in  a  style  of  charming  simplicity,  with- 
out note  or  comment. 

"  I  was  not  excited.  Greatness  of  character  or  fortune  do  not 
overawe  me.  I  admire  the  first,  without  being  crushed  by  it : 
the  second  inspires  mo  rather  with  pity  than  respect.  The  face 
of  man  will  never  trouble  me. 

''  At  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  the  general  came  in.  He 
was  a  man  ot  tall  figure,  and  of  an  air  rather  calm  and  cold  than 
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noble.  He  is  well  represented  in  the  engravings.  I  presented 
him  my  letter  in  silence.  He  opened  it,  glanced  at  the  signature, 
which  he  read  very  loud,  exclauning,  "  Colonel  Armand  I  "  For 
so  had  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie  signed  himself. 

"  "We  sat  down ;  I  explained  to  him,  tolerably  well,  the  object 
of  my  tour.  He  answered  me  in  French  or  English  monosylla- 
bles, and  listened  to  me  with  a  kind  of  surprise.  I  perceived  it, 
and  said  to  him  with  a  little  vivacity  :  '  but  it  is  less  difficult  to 
discover  the  north-west  passage,  than  to  create  a  people  as  you 
have  done.'  *  Well,  well,  young  man,'  said  he  aloud,  extenmng 
at  the  same  time  his  hand.  He  invited  me  to  dinner  for  the  next 
day  and  we  parted. 

"  I  was  promptly  at  the  interview.  The  guests  numbered  only 
five  or  six.  The  conversation  turned  almost  entirely  on  the 
French  Revolution.  The  General  showed  us  a  key  of  the  Bas- 
tille :  for  keys  of  the  Bastille  were  toys  so  simple,  that  they  were 
distributed  about  then  in  both  hemispheres.  •         •         ♦ 

"  I  left  mine  host  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  have  never 
seen  him  since.  He  left  next  day  for  the  country,  and  I  continued 
my  travels. 

"  Such  was  my  interview  with  that  man,  who  has  freed  a  whole 
world.  Washington  went  down  to  the  tomb  before  that  any  sound 
of  fame  echoed  under  my  footsteps.  I  passed  before  lum  as  a 
being  utterly  unknown.  He  was  then  in  all  his  glory,  and  I  in 
all  my  obscurity.  My  name,  perhaps,  never  lingered  a  day  in 
his  memory.  Happy,  however,  that  his  look  has  fallen  upon  me, 
I  have  felt  myself  m  a  glow  ever  since.  There  is  a  virtue  in  the 
look  of  a  great  man.         ••••••• 

"  Some  mysterious  stillness  enwraps  the  actions  of  Washington. 
He  moved  slowly.  One  would  say  that  he  felt  that  the  liberty  of 
future  time  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  dreaded  lest  he  should 
compromise  it.  This  hero,  so  novel  to  history,  was  borne  along 
not  by  his  own  destinies  but  by  those  of  his  country.  He  did  not 
suffer  himself  to  trifle  with  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  But 
from  that  mysterious  shadow,  what  gleams  of  light  have  darted  ! 
Look  for  the  wilderness  in  which  flashed  the  sword  of  Washing- 
ton. What  will  you  find  there  ]  Graves  ?  No,  a  world !  Wash- 
inc^n  has  left  the  United  States  as  a  trophy  upon  his  battle- 

During  his  American  tour,  Chateaubriand  gathered  materials 
for  his  early  literary  efforts,  aside  from  his  book  of  travels,  writ- 
ten some  time  afterwards.  He,  of  course,  lingered  by  Niagara, 
endeavoring  to  comprehend  its  lonely  sublimity,  and  has  intro- 
duced into  his  most  agreeable  romance  of  "  Atala,"  a  gorgeous 
description  of  that  famous  cataract.  Pressing  forward  into  the 
primitive  vnlds  of  our  country,  he  found  himself  at  last  in  the 
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far  Soutb-west,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Mississippi  Here  be 
sojourned  among  tbe  Natcbez  Indians,  living  as  tbey  lived,  and 
wandering  from  one  bark  hut  to  another,  to  study  their  habits, 
Hke  the  ancient  Ulysses.  Upon  their  manners  and  customs  he 
has  written  beautifiil  treatises,  and,  upon  what  he  saw  of  their 
primitive  Hfe,  founded  the  strange  but  truthful  romances,  entided 
**  Las  Natchez,"  and  "  Atala."  His  acquaintance  with  the  reality 
of  the  things  described  in  them,  gives  his  sketches  the  air  of  sparic- 
ling  originality,  while  the  sober  graces  of  refined  taste  are  by  no 
means  wanting. 

•  It  was  while  enjoying  these  primitive  scenes,  that  he  read,  by 
the  pale  light  of  a  hospitable  fireside  in  an  Indian  hut,  on  a  frag- 
ment of  a  newspaper,  of  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  of  the 
flight  of  Louis  XVI,  and  his  arrest  at  Varennes.  The  intelli- 
gence touched  his  loyalty  to  the  quick,  and  he  instantly  set  sail 
for  France. 

Arriving  on  his  native  soil^  he  applied  in  vain  to  be  Emitted 
to  fight,  musket  in  hand,  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  enrolled 
themselv^  under  the  banner  of  St  Louis.  His  adventurous 
spirit  was  not  appreciated  then,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  the 
sword,  and  risk  a  loyal  death  as  a  cadet  of  Brittany.  He  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  ThionviUe,  when  that  place  was  unsuc- 
cessfully bombarded  by  the  Austrians  in  1792. 

He  shared  the  exile  of  the  royal  family,  and  lived  in  London 
for  several  years,  having  lost  all  his  property,  and  depending  on 
his  pen  for  subsistence.  Here  he  wrote,  among  other  works,  his 
treatise  on  "  Ancient  Revolutions." 

In  1800,  he  returned  to  his  country,  with  no  means  of  support 
except  his  own  perseverance,  and  literary  talent,  and  began  to 
publish  works,  which,  although  often  weakened  by  the  vicious 
luxuriance  of  a  youthfiil  vmter,  contain  many  original  beauties. 
"  Atala,"  and  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity"  appeared  very  shortly 
after  Chateaubriand's  return  to  Prance.  The  eloquence  of  the 
latter  work,  and  the  moral  courage  of  the  writer,  who  thus  dared, 
in  the  midst  of  desecrated  altars,  to  render  a  glowing  tribute  to 
despised  religion,  did  not  escape  the  quick  and  ever-watchful  eye 
of  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul.  Under  his  encouragement,  the 
book  became  popular,  and  Chateaubriand  a  Bonapartist. 

While  the  clergy  were  warmly  commending  the  work.  Napoleon 
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offered  its  author  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation  in  the  embas- 
sy to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  As  the  Consul  had  at  this  time  some 
little  affairs  to  arrange,  which  depended  on  the  good  nature  of  the 
pontiff,  it  was  not  bad  policy  to  send  among  other  members  of  his 
legation,  the  young  **  defender  of  the  faith.''  After  a  first  impulse 
to  decline  had  been  overcome  by  a  reference  to  the  example  of 
Romish  prelates,  who  had  accepted  similar  stations,  Chateaubriand 
joined  the  embassy  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  The  tortuous  policy  of 
Napoleon,  which  he  was  obliged  to  see  through,  and  might  not 
either  approve  or  betray,  soon  brought  him  back  to  Paris. 

Having  before  his  departure  for  Rome,  been  connected  witjji 
the  Mercure  and  Journal  des  Debats  (a  paper  still  flourishing,)  he 
resimaed  his  contributions  to  the  Mercury^  which  had  now  passed 
into  his  hands  as  its  proprietor.  Struck  with  the  moderation  of 
Napoleon,  and  yielding  to  the  influence  which  the  latter  well  knew 
how  and  ardently  desired  to  exercise  over  so  free  and  independent 
a  spirit  as  Chateaubriand's,  our  hero  was  soon  after  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  post  of  "  Minister  of  France  to  the  Valois."  But 
when  the  bold  designs  of  Napoleon  upon  supremacy  were  un- 
masked by  the  horrible  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien, 
Chateaubriand  resigned,  the  moment  it  was  announced.  Scorning 
to  flee,  he  awaited  the  outburst  of  imperial  vengeance,  but  the 
outburst  did  not  come.  The  Emperor  was  more  anxious  thaQ  the 
Consul  to  win  over  to  his  interest  the  lofty  character  of  Chateau- 
briand. No  offers  of  place,  however,  could  find  their  object  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  their  temptations.  Napoleon  was  cha- 
grined. 

To  escape  the  petty  inqubitions  of  police,  he  determined  to  de- 
fer no  longer  his  projected  visit  to  the  East  He  had  in  the  "  Mar- 
tyrs," given  the  literary  fruits  of  his  researches  in  Rome,  but  his 
"  Oriental  Tour,"  far  exceeded  that  in  picturesque  description, 
and  in  the  fire  and  nerve  of  enthusiasm.  Jerusalem  was  the  Mecca 
of  the  French  pilgrim.  He  visited  that  Sepulchre  which,  "  alone 
of  all  graves,  will  have  no  dust  to  give  up  at  the  Last  Day." 

In  18  H,  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the  Academic  Chair 
of  the  Institute,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Chenier. 
It  was  customary  for  the  successor  to  signalize  his  inauguration 
by  a  eulogy  of  his  predecessor ;  but  Chenier  was  one  of  the 
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regicides  of  Louis  XVI,  and  his  address,  on  being  submitted  to 
tbe  censors,  and  by  them  confidentially  shown  to  Napoleon,  was 
interdicted,  and  Chateaubriand  was  banished  from  Paris.* 


TRAVELING  EPISTLE. 

W ,  July  11th,  1848. 

Dea&  Ddx  : 

Never,  I  believe,  have  you  been  a  Bojoumer  in  this 
Tillage ;  but  that  is  your  loss,  not  mine.  Every  summer,  I  make  it  my 
▼aDey  of  Arcadia,  retreating  hither  to  escape  the  blistering  suns  of  the 
canine  days,  and  to  imbrown  myself  in  the  pleasant  pursuit  of  wood- 
sports  :  perhaps,  in  part,  to  bask  in  smiles  which,  unlike  the  poefs  cup 
of  tea,  '*  cheer  and  inebriate."  I  call  it  Arcadia,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  exceeding  fairness  of  the  Phyllises  and  Amaryllises  who  inhabit  it : 

"  Fair  gracious  maids,  with  tender  eyes, 
Whoee  huo  is  ocean's  or  the  sky's, — 
With  glossy  hair  of  dark  or  brown. 
And  velvet  cheeks,  whose  tinted  down 
Vies  bravely  with  the  rosy  red. 
That  o'er  their  perfumed  lips  is  shed." 

It  is  also  Arcadia-like,  inasmuch  as,  like  that  ancient  vaUey,  it  blooms 
amid  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  on  the  most  rugged  and  loftiest  of  which 
ice  is  found,  even  amid  the  heats  of  midsummer.  A  Sabbath-day's 
journey — ^I  do  not  mean  a  journey  taken  on  Sunday — will  carry  you  to 
the   '*  Natural  Ice-House"  at  any  time.    I  was  there  but  yesterday, 

*  Tbe  unexpected  length  of  the  article  ezclades  the  concluding  passages  from  this  number, 
■ad  the  writer  furnishes  in  their  place  the  following  epitome : 

**  After  Napoleon's  banishment  to  Elba,  Chateaubriand  wrote  **  Bonaparte  and  the  Bour- 
bons." In  consequence  of  this  on  Napoleon's  return,  he  took  refuge  in  Ghent  When 
Loais  XVin  was  permanently  restored,  Chateaubriand  was  created  a  viscount  and  Peer  of 
France.  He  was  afterwards  Minister  to  Berlin.  Embassador  to  London,  and  to  the  Oongress 
of  Verona,  and  Minister  to  Rome.  His  pamphlet  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  ofltosiye  to 
RmJ^,  is  well  known.  In  1829,  L'Avocat  and  LeFevre,  publishers,  gave  him  about 
ilOQjOOO  for  the  copr-right  of  his  complete  works,  which  were  accordingly  published. 

After  the  Revolution  of  July,  being  a  partisan  of  tbe  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  be  refused  to  take 
tbe  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philiupe,  and  gave  up  his  peerage.  Ever  since,  he  has  devo. 
ted  himielf  to  hterature.  He  translated  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  Uito  French  prose,  wn>te  his 
pleasant  essay  on  English  Literatiure,  and  compiled  his  "  Memoirs  from  the  Grave,"  which 
are  personal  reminiscence  of  ono  wrto  has  seen  the  three  most  eventful  eras  of  French  his* 
lory,  and  which  are  expected  to  be  a  treasure  akin  to  that  anticipated  from  the  publication  of 
lie  Diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams 

Chateaubriand's  funeral  was  not  extravagant  or  imposing ;  but  was  attended  by  many  of 
lbs  moat  dirtSncoished  hterati  and  statesmen  of  France. 
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took  a  chiil-badi,  and  was  glad  enough  to  find  my  way  to  aundiine 
again. 

If  you  only  spin  through  this  place  in  a  rail-car,  you  will  conclude 
that  a  man  who  owned  a  dozen  acres  of  its  soil,  would  Jbe  a  proper  can- 
didate for  the  poor-house,  and  that  the  more  he  owned  the^poorer  he 
would  be.  I  doubt  whether  a  square  foot  of  it  would  breed  a  blade  of 
grass  in  several  summers.  That  part  of  the  township  seems  to  have 
been  providentiaUy  designed  for  railroad  sleepers,  and  for  "  nothing 
else." 

On  driving  into  the  centre  of  the  town,  you  will  find  the  whole  aspect 
of  things  changed.  One  street  cleaves  as  clean  a  carpet  of  verdure  as 
you  ever  saw,  and  a  delightful  **  contiguity  of  shade  "  will  stir  at  once 
all  the  love  of  rurality  you  have  in  you.  The  neat  white  houses — ^uni- 
formly neat  and  white — ^which  meet  your  eye  everywhere,  are  signs  of 
thrift  and  comfort ;  while  a  wooden  church,  gothicized,  and  sprinkled 
with  sand  in  imitation  of  some  unknown  variety  of  stone,  and  another, 
with  a  steeple  that  rises  ambitiously  for  a  short  distance,  but  was  pre- 
maturely tapered  off  into  a  spire,  on  account  of  'the  giving  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  treasury, — ^wiU  convince  you  of  the  taste  in  art  of  the 
people. 

Here,  too,  is  the  finest  country-seat  in  the  State,  so  far  as  elegance 
of  situation  and  natural  advantas;es  go.  It  extends  down  a  westward 
slope  for  about  a  furlong,  lying  in  terraces,  and  profusely  stored  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  Without  leaving  the  manor,  I  have  this  day  been 
wet  with  the  sprays  of  fountains,  have  culled  water  lilies,  baited  some 
half-domesticated  trout,  lain  down  in  arbors,  smoked  in  a  log  cabin  of 
cedar,  swung  between  two  trees  in  a  Mexican  hammock,  mounted  gar- 
den towers,  bathed  in  a  luxurious  bagnio,  plucked  the  princely  blossoms 
of  the  magnolia,  wandered  through  orchards,  flower-gardens,  melon 
yards  and  corn-fields  :  in  short,  have  amused  myself  with  a  variety  of 
most  agreeable  rural  pleasures.  The  walks,  with  their  margin  of  turf 
enclosing  borders  of  flowers,  lead  you  among  all  sorts  of  vegetable 
beauty,  skirting  areas  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  the  best  and  rarest 
kinds ;  now  bringing  you  to  the  banks  of  a  fish-pond,  now  under  a  long 
bower  of  grape-vines,  now  under  arches  of  Madeira  ivies  and  creepers, 
now  to  a  garden  house,  now  by  the  side  of  a  delicate  jet  of  water  faUing 
into  a  stone  basin.  And  all  this  spectacle  of  beauty  has  been  wrought 
under  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  whose  ambition  has.  been  to  make 
home  as  enchanting  a  spot  as  possible,  and  to  add  to  that  natural  impulse 
which  makes  even  bleakness  and  rudeness  sacred  under  the  name  of 
home,  the  attractions  of  all  that  can  appeal  to  a  cultivated  taste,  or  a 
genial  fancy.  Moreover,  it  is  f^ee  to  all  the  world,  and,  by  daylight 
and  moonlight,  strangers  thread  its  walks,  penetrating  its  many  arbors. 
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tnUiag  dresses  over  the  long  grass  of  the  orchards,  and  perhaps  making 
their  way  to  the  neat  little  cemetery,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  all.  in 
which  two  fountains  are  perpetually  throwing  up  their  sOver  showers, 
tD  keep  fresh  and  bright  the  memorials  of  enduring  affection. 

Human  nature  exhibits  some  strange  developments  hore.  If  *«  all 
the  world  's  a  stage,"  a  **  strong  bill "  in  the  line  of  farce  might  be  pro- 
cured here.  The  village  seems  to  bring  forth  strange  and  odd  char- 
acters, as  if  the  «» prentice  hand  "  of  nature  was  rather  freakish  when 
she  wrought  humanity  for  this  region.  And  what  is  better — as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  in  villages — every  body  knows  every  body  else's  pecu- 
barities  and  eccentricities.  For  instance,  there  is  the  **  Dominie," 
whom  you  could  pick  out  of  a  thousand,  as  the  Boni£ice  of  a  jolly 
country  hotel.  His  whole  face  is  expressive  cyf  the  fact,  that  he  has 
taken  almost  every  thing  but— the  pledge.  Those  red  filmy  streaks 
tcroBs  his  face  were  "  never  made  by  drinking  cold  water."  His  nose, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  is  a  paragon  of  a  nose  for  a  tavern  er.  It 
may  be  in  hue  what  Bardolph's  was,  but  Bardolph's  was  no  match  for  it 
in  size.  It  indicates  that  its  owner,  like  Dr.  Monoculus,  is  not  afraid  to 
take  his  own  medicine,  so  long  as  the  recipe  prescribes  **  best  Cognac 
Brandy,  warm,  ttnth"  Not  only  is  it  a  sizeable  and  conspicuous  mem- 
ber, naturally,  but  it  is  swoUen  almost  to  bursting,  with  the  rich  concen- 
trated essence  of  smashers  and  cock-taUs  innumerable.  Alcohol  could 
not  do  more  for  a  nose,  than  it  has  done  for  the  Dominie's. 

Then  there  are  the  "Mates,"  a  pair,  who,  having  arrived  at  that 
age  when  matrimony  is  purely  a  question  of  boiling  kettles  and  chopping 
wood,  have  mutually  agreed  to  love,  honor,  obey  and  support  each  other, 
without  the  trouble  of  announcing  anything  of  the  kind  before  hand,  in 
the  presence  of  a  gentleman  in  a  white  surplice,  and  with  a  prayer-book 
in  his  hand.  Abelard  and  Eloise  were  not  more  faithful  or  recluse  than 
they. 

John,  too,  has  a  little  of  the  aroma  of  oddity  about  him.  He  is  con- 
stitutionally a  heathen,  and  is  morally  impenetrable  as  a  crocodile  or 
rhinoceros  can  be  physically.  He  is  a  trapper  by  trade,  although  he 
does  some  useful  work  in  his  leisure  hours.  He  knows  the  subterrane- 
ous whereabouts  of  every  fox,  coon,  rabbit,  wood-chuck,  and  (I  think 
likely)  mole*  and  muskrat  within  the  township.  On  Sundays,  his  favorite 
amusement  is  to  climb  a  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  some  animal's  burrow, 
and  watch  for  its  tenant,  until  the  latter  starts  out  to  gather  his  Sunday 
manna.  I  believe,  he  keeps  an  account  of  all  the  litters,  both  in  esse 
and  infuturo,  of  all  the  class  of  mammalia,  called  RodeTiHa,  that  inhabit 

the  woods  of .    When  a  fox-hunt  is  "  on  the  carpet," — rather  a 

strange  place  for  one,  but  such  are  the  incongruities  which  grow  into 
luiguage — John  is  invaluable,  and  a  fox-hunt  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
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during  the  cold  months  in  these  parts.  Although  we  have  a  full  pack  of 
well-trained  fox-hounds,  **  boarding  'round  "  among  the  villagers,  (few 
are  rich  enough  to  own  more  than  one  of  the  animals,)  John's  scent  is 
considered  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  the  dogs. 

Our  amusements  of  this  kind  are  not  exactly  after  the  models  of  an 
£nglish  squire's.  We  manage  to  yell  **  tally-to  "  sometimes,  with  an 
air  of  verdant  enthusiasm,  and  can  very  often,  about  night-fall,  after  a 
hard  day's  chase,  say  "  stole  away  "^from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
But  we  do  not  wear  scarlet  jackets  or  sporting  caps,  or  carry  long  whips 
or  even  ride  full-blooded  **  hunters."  We  always  give  chase  on  foot, 
with  guns  loaded  fearfully  with  duck-shot,  the  recoil  of  which  we 
expect  to  lay  us  up  for  a  fortnight,  if  we  are  so  lucky  as  to  get  a  chance 
to  snap  the  trigger  at  Reynard.  If  we  are  not  so  lucky,  we  prudendy 
draw  the  charge.  However,  with  all  its  technical  deficiencies,  our 
fox-hunting  is  most  cheery  sport  on  the  hale  October  mornings,  with- 
out the  perils  of  steeple-chases,  or  the  trouble  of  laming  our  country 
cobs  in  teaching  them  to  skin  their  knees  against  rail-fences. 

Another  amusement,  in  which  we  occasionally  indulge,  is  the  pic- 
nic. And  here  allow  me  to  say,  that  few  people  in  the  world  know 
how  to  enjoy  a  pic-nic.  The  fuss  and  flurry  of  some,  the  starched 
propriety  of  others,  not  seldom  make  these  out-door  soirees  any  thing 
but  delectable.  But  with  a  choice  party,  in  dashing  spirits  and  utterly 
forgetful  of  ceremony,  dressed  in  linen  and  dimity,  so  as  to  care  neither 
for  the  stains  of  grass  nor  the  casualty  of  showers,  talking  loud  and 
laughing  louder,  a  pic-nic  is  an  ambrosial  scene.  Imagine  me,  for  in- 
stance, starting  off  at  nine  o'clock  on  one  of  the  sunniest  and  breeziest 
days  of  July,  with  a  precious  cargo  of  eight  fair  ladies  in  my  vehicle, 
and  whipping  up  an  indefatigable  horse.  Imagine  that  vehicle  to  be  a 
sort  of  farm-yard  mnibus,  with  no  springs  but  the  axle-trees,  no  seats 
but  loose  unplaned  boards  hurriedly  provided  for  the  nonce,  and  no 
cover  at  all.  Imagine  the  horse  to  be  onegof  those  steeds,  which  seem 
to  be  the  peculiar  developments  of  country  diet,  with  their  flesh  all 
aggregated  just  under  their  centre  of  gravity,  as  if  it  had  slipped  oflf 
from  their  ribs,  haunches  and  shoulders,  to  add  to  the  vast  convexity 
below.  Now  observe  the  contents  of  the  vehicle ;  at  a  bird's  eye  view 
a  mass  of  sun -bonnets,  sun-shades  and  muslin.     But  look  under  those 

bonnets,  and  find  tliere  the  swimming  blue  eyes  of  C .  and  the 

firm,  hearty  smile  of  her  ripe  Dps.  The  curls  you  need  not  look  for; 
they  have  straggled  far  below  the  cape  of  her  bonnet,  and  lie  in  black 
masses  upon  her  breast  and  shoulders.   You  own  she  is  a  fiur,  fair  girl ; 

I  read  that  in  your  eloquent  look.    Then  there  is  E ;  did  you 

ever  see  a  mouth  more  tempting,  or  that  parted  more  sweetly  over  a  set 
of  white  and  even  teeth  ;  or  a  round,  pleasant  face,  more  strongly  indic- 
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attre  of  all  the  delicate  self-possession  of  a  true  woman.  Her  flushing 
cheek  shows  how  quickly  and  keenly  she  enjoys.  You  see  also  one, 
noted  for  the  cheery  ring  of  her  laugh,  another  for  her  nascent  skiD  in 
domestic  afiairs,  another  for  unfailing  spirits,  another  for  her  quiet  way 
of  making  and  enjoying  fun.    You  note,  too^you  need  not  deny  it — 

R 's  large,  dark,  amiable  eyes,  so  deeply  brown  you  might  call 

them  black,  did  not  so  soft  and  variable  a  Ught  stream  through  them. 
Ah  !  could  you  but  hear  her  sing,  you  surely  would  love  her  voice  well 
by  day-light,  or  yet  more  when  harmonized  to  the  silence  of  the  night. 
C ,  too,  adds  a  beautiful  alto,  but,  confound  it,  she  requires  teas- 
ing fw  **  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock,"  before  she  will  begin  to 
charm  you  with  it. 

Now,  we  are  in  motion.  Selecting  carefully  the  roughest  parts  of 
the  road,  we  make  our  way  amid  laughter  and  screams  innumerable  • 
for  we  actually  give  *'an  accompaniment  on  the  bones,*'  as  the  £thi. 
opiana  say,  to  the  creaking  of  the  wheels  and  the  clatter  of  the  waggon. 

£ and  I  are  engaged  in  exchanging  impertinences,  and  the  rest 

In  canvassing  the  chances  of  an  overturn  or  a  break -down.  There— it 
is  just  as  I  expected — what  is  a  pic-nic  without  a  "  scrape**  of  some 
kiBd  ?  The  horse  has  broken  the  hames,  and  stands  several  feet 
from  the  whipple-tree,  with  the  major  part  of  the  harness  occupying 
the  disputed  territory  between.  We  sit  and  broil  in  the  sun,  in  the 
midst  of  a  sandy  road,  until  a  cavalier  rides  away  on  horseback  to  pro- 
cure a  rope.    The  harness  is  soon  pstched  up,  and  off  we  go  at  a  gallop, 

W reading  a  letter  on  horse-back  at  our  side,  which  the  more 

sentimental  ladies  call  a  love  epbtle,  and  the  saucier  ones,  a  **  dun.*' 

Reaching  at  last  the  vicinity  of  the  woods,  we  unship  the  fair  cargo, 
and,  after  a  reasonably  long  debate  whether  the  bars  of  the  fences  shall 
be  taken  down,  or  whether  the  ladies  shall  walk  over  them  upon  a  rail 
placed  obliquely  against  the  fence,  the  latter  recommendation,  being 
strenuously  pressed  by  the  gentlemen,  prevails.  Soon,  the  beautiful 
spot,  selected  for  our  afternoon  revel,  appears  before  us.  On  the  edge 
of  the  wood  is  a  beautiful  glade,  the  approach  to  which  is  a  steep  de- 
scent, covered  with  long  grass,  and  overshaded  with  oaks.  The  glade 
is  as  smooth  at  the  bottom  as  a  floor,  and  a  chattering  brook  cleaves  it 
in  twain,  tined  with  the  tallest  trees  and  the  thickest  alders.    As  the 

gay  party  msh  down  to  the  smooth  pkiin  below,  C and  myself  are 

so  pleased  with  the  sight,  that  we  sink  down  on  the  side  of  the  descent 
and  watch  them,  as  with  all  the  hurry  and  pvBparatioo  of  a  gipsy  camp, 
(he  laughing  girls  and  busy  youth  spread  the  cloth  and  begin  to  empty 
the  baskets,  under  which  the  masculine  part  of  the  troop  had  been  per- 
spbring  for  several  minutes.    The  delightful  breeze  seemed  to  touch  the 
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very  fibres  of  life  pleasantly,  and  not  even  the  profusion  of  varieties  of 
cake,  or  the  first  apple-pies  of  the  season,  or  the  sandwiches  lure  mo 
from  the  spot  on  which  I  have  spread  myself.  The  sights  and  sounds 
around  me  are  too  natural  and  free  not  to  excite  natural  and  free  emo- 
tions within  the  breast  of  so  sober  an  old  fellow  as  your  correspondent, 

and  I  am  afraid  I  half  told  C how  much  I  admired  her.    But 

grey-headed  gallants  are  never  noticed,  even  if  they  grow  tender  and 
impassioned. 

But  gastronomy  has  its  corresponding  emotions  in  the  human  breast, 
and  we  at  last  leave  sentunent  for  the  senses.  I  was  vamly  endeavoring 
to  touch  tiie  bottom  of  a  plate,  piled  up  with  cold  delicacies :  for  my 
lady  comrades,  concludmg  from  the  rotundity  of  my  visage,  that  I  was 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  eating,  amused  themselves  infinitely  by  over- 
loading my  piece  of  china.  In  short,  swallow  as  much  as  I  would,  my 
plate  was  as  unfailing  as  the  widow's  cruise,  and,  when  my  appetite 
flagged  from  exhaustion,  a  portentous  mass  still  rose  before  me.  The 
manes  of  sandwitches  and  biscuite  were  lying  around  me,  and  the 
guests  were  regaling  themselves  with  conversation  instead  of  edibles* 
wh'de  I  was  hopelessly  struggling  to  do  justice, — ^for  I  am  a  Brutus  in 
doing  justice  to  dainty  articles  of  food,— to  the  substantial  part  of  the  pic- 
Die,  amid  broadsides  of  the  most  impudent  comments  and  the  most  offi- 
cious offers  to  replenish  my  stock  on  hand.  What  fair  game  is  an  old 
bachelor  among  a  band  of  light-hearted  girls! 

Afterwards,  I  resumed  my  romantic  humor,  quarreled  with  E , 

discussing  human  nature  as  developed  in  herself;  a  favor  which  she 
had  first  extended  to  me.     Then,  I  wandered  across  the  brook  with 

"j^ ,  and  took  a  long,  sweet  lesson  in  the  study  of  womankind. 

What  I  talked,  I  remember  not,  or  hardly  what  I  thought.  I  hope  she 
does  not. 

But  I  am  carrying  my  epistle  too  far,  friend  Dux.  I  will  spend  no 
more  time  in  telling  you  of  the  swing,  and  the  dance,  and  the  soft  and 
silvery  duett  which  rose  under  the  piazza  of  the  **  Young  Bachelors* 

Hall*'  of .    It  is  enough  to  know,  that  the  moon  had  bathed  the 

world  for  hours  in  her  light  before  we  reached  our  bed-sides  and  sug- 
gested a  hunt  for  wood-cock  on  the  morrow.    Of  that  anon. 

Yours  in  good  nature, 


P.  S.  You  are  professionally  an  editor,  and  no  doubt  apt  to  look  at 
friendly  letters  with  a  business  eye  at  times.  But  don't  put  this  in 
print,  prithee. 
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ELIHU  YALE. 

Thb  name  of  Yale  needs  not  the  aid  of  the  biographer's  pen,  to 
give  it  perpetuity.  It  has  already  found  a  record,  wrought  in  more 
enduring  materials.  The  institution  with  which  it  is  associated, 
occupies  no  ordinary  position  in  the  literary  world.  Though  second 
in  age  in  our  country's  history,  it  yields  the  palm  to  none  in  point 
of  rank,  either  as  regards  extent  or  literary  excellence.  Its  supe- 
rior merit  is  at  least  tacitly  acknowledged,  throughout  the  length 
and  breaddi  of  our  land ;  so  that  no  section  of  the  country  is 
now  slow  to  bestow  upon  it  patronage,  and  secxire  a  share  of 
tbe  rare  privileges  it  holds  out  to  all.  Founded  at  first  in  prayer, 
and  with  the  express  object  in  view,  of  raising  up  men  who 
should  be  qualified  to  stand  as  guardians  of  our  country's  morals 
and  religious  faith ;  it  has  ever  continued  in  its  leading  charac- 
teristics, true  to  the  intentions  of  its  original  founders.  Thus  it 
has  a  basis,  at  once  broad  and  firm ;  and  which  insure  to  it  both 
a  permanent  existence,  and  a  proud  rank  in  coming  generations. 
And  we  doubt  not,  it  will  bear  the  name  of  its  principal  founder 
unsullied  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Not  alone  upon  wood  and  stone,  has  the  name  of  Yale  been 
engraved.  It  has  been  deeply  inwrought  in  the  hearts  of  a  grate- 
ful people;  in  whose  memories,  as  sweet  incense,  it  rises  to 
heaven.  And  in  their  affections  it  will  continue  embalmed,  when 
the  material  universe  and  all  the  perishable  objects  of  time  shall 
have  been  consumed. 
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But  little  as  such  a  man  needs  a  historian  to  transmit  his  name 
to  other  times,  his  very  notoriety  creates  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
his  fellow  men,  to  know  something  of  the  minute  details  of  his 
history.  Such  details  respecting  Gov.  Yale,  so  far  as  we  hare 
been  able  to  ascertain,  are  nowhere  in  existence.  The  principal 
facts  of  his  Hfe  that  we  have  ever  met  with,  are  the  few  handed 
down  to  us  by  President  Clap,  in  his  history  of  Yale  College, 
published  in  1766.' 

Elihu  Yale  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  April  5th,  1648.  His 
ancestors  were  of  Welch  descent,  and  through  them  he  possessed  N 
several  manors  near  the  city  of  Wrexham,  the  capital  of  Den- 
bighshire, 180  miles  north-west  of  London,  affording  him  a 
yearly  income  of  five  hundred  pounds.  His  father,  Thomas 
Yale,  Esq.,  ten  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  Elihu,  had,  like 
most  of  the  early  settlers  of  these  colonies,  left  his  own  country 
and  come  to  America  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom.  Rev. 
Mr.  Davenport  and  GK)v.  Eaton,  characters  distinguished  in  the 
early  history  of  the  New  England  colonies,  were  companions  of 
his  voyage.  Elihu,  at  about  the  age  of  ten  years,  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  appears  to  have  spent  the  next  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  in  acquiring  an  education  and  laying  the  foundation  for 
those  business  habits  which  he  must  necessarily  have  possessed, 
ere  he  would  be  qualified  for  the  stations  he  afterwards  filled, 
or  for  the  accumulation  of  such  an  amount  of  property  as  he 
appears  to  have  collected. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Yale  went  to  the  East 
Indies  and  engaged  in  business,  where  he  spent  the  succeeding 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  accumulated  a  very  grecU:  estate. 
During  this  time  he  was  made  Governor  of  Fort  St,  George, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  And  it  was  also  during  this  period, 
that  he  married  the  widow  of  Gov.  Hinmers,  his  predecessor  in 
office.  She  was  an  Indian  lady,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
fortune.  Consequently,  from  this  time  forward,  Gov.  Yale  had 
three  strings  to  his  bow,  one  of  which,  it  has  been  said,  every 
man  must  possess,  in  order  to  a  comfortable  sojourn  in  this  world 
of  want.     These  are  Patrimony,  Matrimony,  and  5aZary-mon(e)y. 

Gov.  Yale  by  this  marriage,  had  three  daughters,  viz. ;  Catha- 
rine, Ann,  and  Ursula.  The  first  of  these  was  married  to  Dud- 
ley North,  Esq.,  better  known  as  Lord  North.     The  second  was 
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married  to  the  Lord  James  Cavendish^  uncle  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  :  the  last  died,  unmarried. 

It  is  well  known  that  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  paternal  estate  should  go  to  the  nearest  male 
heir  of  the  family :  and  as  the  Grovemor  had  no  son,  he  sent  to 
his  first  cousin  and  next  male  heir,  Mr.  John  Yale,  of  New  Ha- 
Ten,  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly  acquainted  in  England,  to 
send  him  one  of  his  sons  to  inherit  tho  paternal  estate.  Accord- 
mgly,  in  the  year  1712,  this  cousin  sent  his  son,  Mr.  David  Yale, 
to  London,  to  become  heir  in  due  form,  of  the  Governor's  estate. 

Three  or  four  years  previous  to  this.  Governor  Yale  having 
reached  the  age  of  about  fifty,  and  having,  as  it  would  seem, 
amassed  an  amount  of  wealth,  that  humanly  speaking,  raised  him 
forever  above  the  reach  or  even  fear  of  want,  had  retired  from 
business  in  the  East  Indies,  and  returned  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  London.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  , 
chosen  Gt>vemor  of  the  East  India  Company  :  and  it  was  about 
this  time,  that  he  first  began  to  be  interested  in  the  success  and 
welfare  of  the  infant  College  that  had  but  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  his  native  city.  Several  circumstances  seem  to  have 
conspired,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  College  in  New  Haven. 
This  was  tbe  city  of  his  birth ;  and  though  he  had  only  spent  the 
years  of  his  c);iildhood  in  this  country,  yet  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose, that  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  many 
of  his  near  relatives  were  permanent  residents  in  the  colony, 
tended  to  enlist  his  sympathies  warmly  in  behalf  of  its  early  in- 
terests. 

But  there  was  still  another  circumstance,  that  greatly  increased 
his  interest  in  the  College.  His  adopted  son  and  heir,  Mr.  David 
Yale,  after  spending  a  few  years  with  him  in  London,  returned 
to  his  native  city,  and  was  graduated  at  this  College,  in  1724. 
This  brought  Gov.  Yale  into  correspondence  with  the  Hon.  Gur- 
don  Saltonstall,  Gt)vemor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  of  New  Haven.  He  was  also  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Jr.,  then  agent  in  London  for 
the  colony  of  Connecticut.  These  were  all  men  most  ardently 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  it,  as  being  one  of  the  prime  means  of  promoting  those 
interests.    And  no  doubt  great  praise  is  due  to  them  all,  and 
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especially  to  the  last  znentionedy  for  the  very  wise  and  judicious 
measures  they  adopted,  in  order  to  turn  the  wealth  of  C^y.  Yale 
into  the  right  channel.  For  it  i^pears  evident  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Dummer  from  England  about  that  time,*  that  Gov. 
Yale  at  first  had  serious  thoughts  of  bestowing  his  munificence 
upon  some  English  institution.  But  granting  all  due  praise  to  the 
above  mentioned  individuals,  it  detracts  in  no  respect  from  that 
to  which  (xov.  Yale  b  justly  entitled.  For  as  soon  as  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  right  point,  he  appears  readily  to  have  seen 
and  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  case.  And  certainly  in  the 
issue,  he  gave  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  his  power,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  a  noble  and  generous  spirit — that  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education ;  and  that,  though  be 
was  himself  now  a  resident  in  the  mother  country,  his  heart  beat 
warmly  in  unison  with  those  who  were  struggling  hard  on  his 
native  shore,  to  subdue  the  rough  wilderness,  and  prepare  a  soil, 
in  which  the  seeds  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  might  germinate 
and  eventually  take  deep  root,  so  as  to  defy  all  the  rude  blasts  of 
adversity  and  the  storms  c^  tyrannical  oppression. 

As  early  as  the  year  1714,  he  sent  over  forty  volumes  of  books 
in  Mr.  Dummer's  collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  College.  About 
three  years  subsequent  to  this  date,  he  sent  above  three  hundred 
volumes  more,  both  of  which  parcels  of  books  were  together  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  next  summer  he  sent 
goods  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  poimds  sterling  at  prime  coet, 
besides  the  king's  picture  and  arms,  with  some  intimations  that 
would  yet  add.  Accordingly,  three  years  afVer,  which  must  have 
been  not  far  from  the  time  his  adopted  son  actually  entered  the 
College,  and  but  little  previous  to  his  own  death,  he  sent  goods  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  mcnre.  These  two  parcels  of 
g^ods  were  sold  here  for  an  equivalent  to  four  hundred  pounds 
sterling :  making  in  all,  both  of  books  and  goods,  an  amount  of 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  And  it  is  said  that  a  little  before 
his  death,  he  wrote  his  will,  wherein  he  gave  five  hundred  pounds 
more,  but  afterwards  thinking  it  was  best  to  execute  that  part  of 
his  will  in  his  lifetime,  he  packed  up  goods  to  that  value,  ready  to 
be  sent;  but  his  death  occurred  before  they  were  shipped;  "  so 

*  See  Bacon's  Historical  Discourses,  p.  189,  Note. 
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that  the  goods  were  not  sent,  neither  could  the  will  obtain  a  pro- 
bate, although  Gov.  Saltonstall  took  much  pains  to  effect  it." 

The  name  of  "  Yale"  was  first  applied  to  the  College,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  puhUc  Commencement,  which  occurred  Sept, 
12th,  1718,  soon  after  the  Governor  had  sent  over  the  second 
parcel  of  goods.  At  this  time  were  present  the  trustees  of  the 
institution,  the  Governor  and  deputy  Governor  of  the  colony,  and 
other  officers  of  distinction,  together  with  a  great  number  of  cler- 
gymen, and  a  large  concourse  of  spectators ;  and  the  collegiate 
school,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  called,  was  christened  "  YALE 
COLLEGE,"  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony :  and  the  trustees 
entered  upon  record  a  memorial  thereof  in  Latin,  which,  when 
translated,  reads  as  fi>llows  : 

"The  Trustees  of  the  CoUe^ate  School,  constituted  in  the 
splendid  town  of  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  being  enabled,  by 
the  most  generous  donation  of  the  Honorable  Elihu  Yale,  Esq., 
to  finish  the  college  house,  already  begun  and  erected,  gratefully 
considering  the  honor  due  to  such  and  so  great  a  benefactor  and 
pcOron,  and  being  desirous,  in  the  best  manner,  to  perpetuate  to 
all  ages  the  memory  of  so  great  a  benefit,  conferred  chiefly  on 
this  colony  :  We,  the  trustees,  having  the  honor  of  being  inter- 
ested in  an  affair  of  so  great  importance  to  the  common  good  of 
the  people,  especially  of  this  province,  do  with  one  consent  agree, 
determine  and  ordain,  that  our  college  house  shall  be  called  by 
the  name  of  its  munificent  patron,  and  shall  be  named  Yale  Col- 
lege ;  that  this  province  may  keep  and  preserve  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  such  a  generous  gentlemen,  who,  by  so  great  a  benevo- 
lence and  generosity,  has  provided  for  their  greatest  good,  and 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  inhabitants,  both  in  the  present  and 
future  ages." 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  above  referred  to,  this  memorial 
wzs  read  in  the  College  hall,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English :  after 
which,  besides  the  other  public  exercises  of  the  day,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Davenport  pronounced  an  oration  in  English,  in  which 
**  he  largely  insisted  upon,  and  highly  extolled  the  generosity  of 
Gt)v.  Yale."  The  Hon.  Col.  Wm.  Taylor  of  Boston,  bemg  pres- 
ent as  the  representative  of  Gov.  Yale,  responded  to  him  in  an 
appropriate  speech.  And  finally,  at  the  closing  lip  of  these  very 
interesting  exercisesi  the  Hon«  Gov.  Saltonstall  pronounced  an 
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elegant  Latin  oration,  "  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  trustees  to 
Almighty  Grod,  and  Mr.  Yale  under  him,  for  so  public  a  favor, 
and  so  great  a  regard  to  their  languishing  school.''  The  trus- 
tees then  sent  a  very  complaisant  letter  of  thanks  to  Gov.  Yale, 
and  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  all  these  transactions. 

Grov.  Yale  died  at  Wrexham,  in  or  near  the  seat  of  his  ances- 
tors, while  on  a  visit  to  that  place,  July  the  8th,  1721,  aged  73 
years. 

Collins,  in  his  "  Peerage  of  England,"  Vol  IV.  page  467-8, 
gives  in  a  note  the  following  fact  in  the  history  of  Gov.  Yale ; 
"  Elihu  Yale,  Esq.  brought  such  quantities  of  goods  from  India, 
that  finding  no  house  large  enough  to  store  them  in,  he  had  a 
public  sale  of  the  overplus :  and  that  was  the  first  aueiion  in  Eng- 
land,**  He  then  gives  his  epitaph,  as  it  is  found  in  the  church- 
yard at  Wrexham.  This  is  made  up  of  the  names  and  dates 
usual  in  such  cases,  and  several  lines  of  poetry,  which,  though 
often  quoted,  are  too  curious  and  unique  to  be  omitted  in  a 
sketch  of  this  character.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred, 

In  Afric  travelled,  and  in  Asia  wed, 

Where  long  he  lived  and  thrived  ;  at  London  dead. 

Much  good,  some  ill  he  did ;  so  hope  all*8  even, 

And  that  his  soul  through  mercy's  gone  to  heaven. 

You  that  survive  and  read,  take  care 

For  this  most  certain  exit  to  prepare, 

For  only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  College,  a  full  length 
portrait  of  Gov.  Yale,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
President  Stiles,  was  presented  to  the  College  in  1789,  by  Dud- 
ley North,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Gt)v,  Yale,  by  his  daughter  Catha- 
rine. Mr.  North  was  at  that  time  owner  of  the  family  estate  at 
Wrexham,  and  was  a  member  of  Parliament  From  a  date  on 
the  canvas,  the  portrait  appears  to  have  been  executed  by  E.  See- 
man,  1717,  about  four  years  before  the  Governor's  death. 

Also  an  engraved  likeness  of  Gov.  Yale,  was  sent  to  the  College 
at  an  early  period,  having  under  it  several  lines  of  Latin  in  manu- 
script, which  have  been  thus  imitated  by  Dr.  Percival : 

Behold  the  man,  for  generous  deeds  renowned, 

Who  in  remotest  regions  won  his  fame  ; 
With  wise  munificence  he  scattered  round 

The  wealth  that  o*er  the  sea  from  India  came. 
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From  western  realms  he  bids  dark  ignorance  fly, 

As  flies  the  nisht  before  the  dawning  rays : 
So  long  as  gratefol  bosoms  beat,  shall  high 

YALE'S  sons  and  pious  fathers  sing  iSs  praise. 

On  the  covers  and  title  pages  of  the  "  Yale  Literary  Magazine/' 
a  monthly  periodical  which  has  been  kept  up  by  the  students  of 
Yale  College  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  with  a  perseyerance  and 
an  ability  that  reflects  upon  them  great  credit,  may  be  seen  a 
wood-cut  imitating  this  likeness ;  and  under  it  the  last  two  lines 
in  Latin  already  mentioned,  which  have  been  thus  set  apart  as  a 
motto  of  the  college  for  so  many  years,  that  they  have  gained  a 
consecratedness  of  character,  amounting  almost  to  sanctity. 

And  now,  as  we  are  in  the  way  of  quoting  ^poetry,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  one  more  extract,  which  is  valuable,  not  so 
much  for  any  poetic  merit  that  it  intrinsically  possesses,  as  for  its 
antiquity,  and  appropriateness  to  the  subject  of  which  we  are 
treating.  It  is  from  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Benefactors  of  Yale 
College :"  and  was  printed  at  Boston  in  the  year  1733. 

The  pile  by  Yale's  beneficence  was  raised. 
Who  pious  honors  to  his  country  paid, 
And  deep  and  strong  the  sure  foundations  laid, 
Of  yirtuous  learning  in  his  native  soil, 
A  generous  bountv  and  a  God -like  toil. 
His  country  back  her  grateful  vows  repeats. 
And  YaU  m  every  thankful  bosom  beats : 
Still  Learning  shall  the  pleasant  strokes  prolong, 
Coeval  with  herself  in  gentle  song : 
To  live  beyond  her  melancholy  fate 
Would  be  dishonor  and  a  death  too  late. 
So  the  divine  Aatrea  lived  below 
As  long  as  justice  like  a  stream  did  flow, 
But  when  the  smooth  and  equal  current  &iled, 
The  winged  goddess  through  the  ether  sailed. 

Of  G^ov.  Yale's  personal  character  and  habits,  but  little  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  direct  description.  President  Clap  remarks, 
that  he  was  a  gentleman  who  greatly  abounded  in  good  humor 
and  generosity,  as  well  as  in  wealth.  Indeed  we  should  have 
inferred  thus  much  in  regard  to  him,  from  the  facts  we  have 
already  recited  in  his  history,  and  from  the  features  of  the  por- 
trait at  the  head  of  our  article.     Notwithstanding  the  huge  wig* 

•  As  wigs  of  this  chaimcter  have  now  passed  entbely  out  of  use,  and 
as  tlie  curious  are  always  desirous  to  learn  on  such  topics,  it  may  not  be 
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he  has  on — a  fashion  peculiar  to  those  days — ^we  still  see  enough 
of  the  shape  of  his  head,  and  of  his  open  generous  looking  features, 
to  assure  us  that  he  loved  a  good  joke,  a  good  bargain,  and  a  good 
dinner  :  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  fall  hand,  an  open  heart,  and  a 
*  sympathising  spirit ;  and  yet  that  he  had  enough  of  self  respect, 
self  possession,  and  of  self  restraint,  to  gain  the  good  will,  the 
respect,  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  wherever  he  went.  Id 
short,  that  he  had  just  those  characteristics,  that,  when  duly  com- 
bined, are  sure  elements  of  success  in  business,  of  an  honored 
life,  and  a  happy  old  age.  And  what  we  know  of  his  history,  all 
tends  to  confirm  us  in  the  same  opinion.  To  have  amassed  sudi 
a  princely  fortune,  he  must  have  had  energy,  perseverance,  and 
hope,  aU  prominent  in  his  diaracter.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
must  have  been  judicious  early  training,  correct  habits  of  business, 
and  a  bold  enterprising  spirit.  To  have  gained  the  stations  in 
life  which  he  was  called  to  occupy,  he  must  have  possessed  an 
honesty  and  fimkness  of  character  that  secured  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow  men;  a  kindness  of  manner  that  gained  their  good 
will ;  and  a  dignity  of  carriage  that  won  their  respect.  And  to 
have  been  so  ready  to  impart  of  his  substance  for  the  public  good, 
there  must  have  been  a  spirit  trained  to  benevolent  deeds,  a 

out  of  place  to  say  a  word  here  upon  this  subject.  In  the  time  of  Gov. 
Yale,  large  wigs  of  various  fashions  and  colors,  were  much  in  vogue. 
They  were  wrought  into  a  net  work  and  curled  with  great  care  and 
expense— some  being  curled  all  over,  like  that  worn  by  the  Governor — 
others  curled  only  at  the  bottom — others  still  with  the  end  formed  into 
a  cue  or  tail,whicn  was  suffered  to  hang  at  full  lenffth  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, or  done  up  in  folds  so  that  it  would  ilap  up  and  down  as  the  wearer 
rode  upon  horseback.  The  more  expensive  wigs,  (or  periwigs  as 
they  were  formerly  called,  and  sometimes  perukes)  were  made  of  hu- 
man hair  cut  from  the  heads  either  of  the  living  or  tne  dead ;  while  the 
cheaper  were  made  of  hair  cut  from  the  manes  or  tails  of  horses.  Di- 
vines, and  sometimes  other  men,  wore  white  wip,  like  the  one  seen  in 
the  portrait  of  Pres.  Stiles,  in  the  gallery  of  paintings  connected  with  the 
Yale  College.  In  those  days,  wigs  were  worn  not  merely  for  baldness, 
but  for  ornament,  and  by  all  who  could  afford  them.  Students  wore 
them  during  College  life,  and  as  much  thought  they  must  have  a  new 
one  to  graduate  in,  as  they  now  think  they  must  have  a  new  coat  for 
that  purpose.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Cato,  wore  wigs  nude  out 
of  the  yellow  haur  of  the  Germans.  And  in  some  ages  of  the  world  even  la- 
dies, have  attempted  to  increase  their  charms  by  the  use  of  wigs.  The 
&shion  of  heavy  wigs  would  probably  never  have  been  introduced  in  a 
climate  like  our  own.  But  the  cool  climate  of  £ngland  afforded  some 
apology  for  their  use,  and  dame  Fashion  at  once  brought  them  across  the 
water. 
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heart  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  world,  and  a  mind  enlightened  by 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  To  how  high  a  degree.  Gov.  Yale  pos- 
sesaed  these  several  characteristics,  is  beyond  our  power  to  deter- 
mine. But  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  was  a  noble  specimen 
of  a  man,  and  one  whose  character  is  well  worthy  our  study,  our 
admiration,  and  our  imitation. 

"We  can  only  say  in  closing,  would  that  there  were  many  in  our 
country  ready  to  go  and  do  likewise.  In  judging  of  what  Yale 
did,  we  are  not  to  regard  the  amount  simply,  nor  the  proportion 
of  his  whole  estate  with  which  he  parted,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world.  For  in  these  respects  merely,  he  has  been  outdone  by 
many  who  have  followed  after  him.  But  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  done.  It  was  given  at 
a  time  whoi  popular  educatioii  was  but  just  beginoing  to  attract 
attention ;  and  for  a  part  of  the  world  which,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  was  a  savage  wilderness.  It  was  given  to  an  insti- 
tution, which  scarcely  yet  had  a  name  or  a  place  on  the  earth, 
and  at  periods  when  the  hopes  of  its  friends  were  well  nigh  ex- 
tinguished. Small  as  was  the  amount,  it  probably  decided  the 
fate  of  that  institution.  It  survived  those  long  and  doubtfhl  strug- 
gles Hot  birth.  It  grew  from  infancy  to  youth,  and  firom  youth  to 
manly  age.  And  now,  as  it  flourishes  in  all  its  vigor,  and  sends 
forth,  year  after  year,  and  generation  after  generation,  its  healing 
influences  to  every  part  of  the  world,  who  can  measure  tlie  bene- 
fits of  those  timely  donations,  or  compute  the  value  of  the  rich 
harvests  of  good  they  have  already  produced  1  None  save  he, 
who  has  "  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance."  Our  Western  world  is  another  such  wilderness,  only 
vastly  greater  and  more  thickly  set  with  error,  delusion  and  death. 
The  Catholic,  the  infidel,  the  wild  fanatic,  and  the  mad  devotee  of 
Mammon,  are  all  combining  their  efibrts  to  overrun  and  destroy. 
Here  and  there  in  that  wilderness,  scores  of  such  institutions  are 
at  this  moment  struggling  for  very  being.  Where  are  the  Yales, 
who  will  come  forward  and  furnish  the  charities,  that  will  nourish 
them  into  manhood  I  In  their  existence,  under  Gt)d,  is  our  hope, 
the  hope  of  our  country,  the  hope  of  our  race.  To  the  like 
noble  deeds  of  their  ancestors  are  the  men  of  wealth  indebted,  in 
no  small  degree,  for  opening  the  chanels  through  which  this  wealth 
has  flowed  freely  into  their  coffers.     If  they  would  be  just  to 
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themselves— ^'tt^  to  their  country— ^tt5<  to  posterity ;  they  must 
pay  back  some  portion  of  their  immense  gains  to  sources  similar 
to  those  whence  they  were  derived.   And  let  them  not  forget  that 
Only  the  actions  of  die  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

G.  B.  D. 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

A   PICTUBE   BY  G.  FLAGO. 

At  prayer ! — at  prayer,  upon  the  snow-clad  rock. 
The  cold,  bleak  sky  above  them. 

Holy  man,— 
Heart  on  thy  lips,  and  Bible  in  thy  hand, 
Pour  forth,  as  tar  as  fneble  speech  may  do, 
The  intense  emotion  of  the  gathered  throng. 

Rest  on  thy  sword,  thou  man  of  blood,  and  muse, 
Thy  fading  Rose  beside  thee.    Bow  and  ask 
Strength  for  new  warfare,  when  the  savage  foe 
Shall  plant  his  ambush,  and  the  secret  sh^ 
Ring  through  the  forest,  while  the  war-whoop  wakes 
The  frighted  infant,  on  its  mother's  breast. 

Prithee,  John  Alden,  say  thy  prayers  with  zealt 
Forgetful  of  thy  comeliness,  and  her 
Who  Cupid's  subtle  snare  shall  weave  for  thee, 
When  here  and  thmre,  the  settler's  roofs  shall  mix 
With  the  fresh  verdure  of  this  stranger  soil. 

Oh,  noble,  Carver !  boundless  is  thy  wealth. 
In  the  pure  heart  that  thos  doth  cling  to  thine» 
With  all  the  trustfulness  of  woman's  love. 
And  all  its  firm  endurance.    He  who  boasts 
Such  comforters,  shall  find  the  barren  heath 
Thick  sown  with  flowers  of  Eden. 

Pale,  and  sweet. 
Ah  !  suffering  bride  of  Winslow,  'tis  in  vain 
That  thus  he  fondly  clasps  thy  fragile  hand. 
He  may  not  guard  thee  from  the  ghastly  foe 
That  on  thy  forehead  stamps  the  seal  of  doom. 
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He  cannot  keep  thee,  lady.    Snows  may  chill 

Thy  feet  that  £Dgland*8  richest  carpets  prest, 

A  GtUe  while,  and  then  the  soul  that  sets 

Bright  on  thine,  upraised  eye,  shall  heavenward  soar. 

Oh  lone  and  tiny  May-Fower '  ark  that  touched 

Oar  Ararat,  without  a  herald-dove 

Or  greeting;  leaf  of  olive, — speed  thy  course 

Homeward  in  hope.    For  henceforth  shalt  thou  be 

Remember'd  thro*  all  time.    Thou,  who  hast  been 

Seed -bearer  for  a  nation,  shalt  be  held 

Ri^ht  blessed  for  thy  deed,  and  on  the  lip 

Ofeach  succeeding  race,  shalt  freshly  dwell 

With  holy  memories  of  those  pilgrim  sires 

Who  taught  New  England's  wilds,  Jehovah's  name. 

L.  H.  S- 
/ 


IRELAND  A  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO. 

Roll  back  the  tide  of  time ;  liA:  up  the  veil  ages  have  woven  ^ 
retrace  the  historic  page  and  look  at  Ireland  as  she  hath  been. 
Judge  her  not  as  she  appears  now,  cast  down  and  broken-hearted 
beneath  the  tyranny  of  a  fbreign  power^  but  judge  her  as  she  ap- 
peared when  she  was  known  as  the  Sacred-Isle^  and  when  her  still 
retreats  were  devoted  to  Science^  to  Christianity^  and  to  Truth. 
Centuries  ago  the  fairest^  greenest  Isle  beneath  the  Sun  stood 
pre-eminent  for  ber  talent,  her  learning  and  her  piety.  Her  mis* 
sionaries  equalled  in  number  those  of  Rome,  and  her  children  left 
friends,  home  and  all>  to  bear  abroad  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Cross.  History  and  fiction  are  so  intimately  blended  in  the  early 
accounts  of  nations  that  it  is  a  delicate  task  to  separate  the  real 
fr(Mn  the  imaginary,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  Ire- 
land, when  vanity  and  a  wounded  pride  would  prompt  each  one 
to  trust  these  brilliant  dreams  of  former  glory.  But  dating  from 
453,  when  in  Tara's  halls,  St.  Patrick  first  observed  the  blessed 
festival  of  Easter,  events  begin  to  stand  forth  stripped  from  the 
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wild  garb  of  tradition,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  semblance 
of  historic  truth.  And  from  that  day  till  the  time  "  when  spiritu* 
al  weapons  were  employed  to  aid  political  schemes,  and  the  Cath- 
olic spirit  of  the  Church  was  narrowed  down  to  party  purposes,'' 
Ireland  was  eagerly  sought  as  the  green  retreat  where  Christian- 
ity could  be  embraced  and  piety  professed  undisturbed  and  unmo- 
lested. Great  changes  require  time  to  develop  them,  and  it  was 
long  after  St.  Patrick  landed  ere  Ireland  attamed  the  height  of 
her  glory.  The  great  Apostle  had  a  difficult  task  to  achieve.  He 
came  to  found  the  Church ;  to  disseminate  among  that  vrild  bar- 
barian race  the  mild  doctrines  of  the  gospeL  It  was  no  easy  effort 
to  reconcile  the  wild  and  jarring  elements  of  which  that  chaos  was 
composed,  to  remove  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  to  unite  them 
all  under  the  bond  of  one  common  brotherhood.  Elsewhere 
Christianity  had  progressed  but  slowly,  and  often  had  gained  a 
foothold  only  by  wading  through  seas  of  blood.  It  was  different 
here.  The  great  Apostle  came  clothed  with  "  peace  and  good- 
vrill  towards  men."  Mildly  and  humbly  did  he  proclaim  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission :  gently  did  he  lead  them  from  their  ancient 
worship  to  the  worsliip  of  the  one  true  Gk»d,  and  through  his  labors 
did  Christianity,  as  hath  been  aptly  said,  **  burst  fordi  at  the  first 
ray  of  apostolic  light,  and  with  the  sudden  ripeness  of  a  Northern 
summer,  at  once  covered  the  whole  land."  Nor  was  this  ripening 
premature.  How  could  it  be  in  such  a  cause  1  There  was  no 
blood  shed,  no  temples  destroyed,  no  persecution  in  this  glorious 
revolution;  all  was  quietly  yet  surely  done,  and  Ireland  was 
brought  under  die  dominion  of  the  Gospek  Softly  did  Boyne's 
waters  flow,  brightly  did  the  morning  sun  illumine  Tara's  walls, 
and  sweetly  did  the  harp  give  forth  its  anthems  as  round  the 
baptismal  font  princes  and  subjects  in  himible  adoration  knelt,  and 
received  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  work  was  done,  the 
Church  was  founded,  and  Ireland  was  numbered  among  Christain 
lands.  From  this  time  her  course  was  onward.  Her  ancient  ri- 
valries were  forgotten,  and  a  generous  emulation  in  piety  and  in 
learning,  took  the  place  of  commotion  and  of  bloodshed.  Not  that 
war  was  unknown — ^would  that  it  had  been  ! — ^but  too  often  among 
the  peaceftd  scenes  that  are  described  do  we  "  catch  a  glimpse  of 
furious  combat  raging."  Yet  the  change  Religion  had  wrought, 
was  a  great  one,  for  these  combats  ceased  to  be  objects  of  univer 
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sal  Bttetoioaif  and  scenes  of  blood  lost  their  once  strong  attraction. 
Nor  was  this  change  an  eranescent  one»  the  noere  enthusiasm  of 
uaveAtj  which  was  quickly  to  subside.  It  was  real,  permanent. 
The  doctrines,  the  belief  which  the  Irish  had  so  readily  embraced, 
and  to  which  they  clung  with  such  fervor,  were  deeply  enshrined 
in  dieir  hearty  and  no  external  force  could  uproot  them. 

And  now  the  drama  changes.  The  seeds  planted  by  St  Pat- 
rick begun  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  day  of  intellectual  brightness  began  to  dawn 
and  ere  its  dose,  Ireland  could  number  among  her  holy  men  those 
whose  name  is  yet  held  in  reverence  by  the  Christian  world. 
Such  an  one  was  St.  Colum ba.  His  name  is  indicative  of  his 
character.  Simple  and  humble  in  his  life,  high-minded  and  firm 
when  duty  was  concerned,  and  versed  in  ecclesiastical  learning, 
he  was  well  fitted  to  extend  his  Master's  kingdom.  He  left  Ire- 
land and  chose  Scotia  as  the  scene  of  his  exertions.  Britain  and 
the  Western  Isles  both  felt  the  effects  of  his  endeavors.  Once  he 
revisited  his  native  land,  and  then  he  returned  to  lona,  the  Isle  of 
his  heart,  and  there,  in  front  of  the  altar  which  he  had  raised,  and 
with  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer  to  that  GU)d  whom  it  had  been 
his  endeavor  to  serve,  he  breathed  his  last.  'Twas  a  fitting  place 
for  such  a  scene. 

His  namesake  Columbakvs  merited  the  same  renown.  Ireland 
claims  him  as  her  child,  France  owns  him  as  her  instructor,  and 
Italy  preserves  his  remains.  Tell  me  not  that  it  takes  away  firom 
Ireland  her  glory,  that  other  lands  were  the  theatres  of  the  labors 
of  these  holy  men.  They  were  missionaries,  and  other  lands 
needed  their  labors,  but  the  renown  they  gained  was  for  Ireland 
as  wen  as  for  themselves,  and  secured  for  her  the  appellation  of 
the  **  Island  of  the  holy  and  the^leamed."  There  is  hardly  a  na- 
tion in  Europe  but  acknowledges  their  care.  Ask  Germany  what 
Ireland  did  for  her,  and  she  will  point  you/  to  the  sees  of  Fran- 
conia  azid  Saltzburgh  filled  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Irish 
Bishop,  St.  KiLiAN  and  St.  ViBGiLnJS.  Other  States  will  gladly 
bear  witness  to  Irish  piety  and  Irish  learning. 

France  will  tell  you  of  her  Clement  and  Albinus,  Italy  speaks 
of  DoNALDVS,  and  Spain  make  mention  of  Ledulius. 

The  Scroll  of  history  during  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, is  filled  with  relations  of  those  holy  men  who  braved  the 
dangers  of  die  sea,  and  found  their  home  in  every  land.    Philoso- 
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pby  as  well  as  religion  and  learning  is  indebted  to  Ireland,  and 
remembers  with  x^espect   the  name  of  Erioena.    He  was  the 
first  in  modem  Europe  to  construct  a  system  of  Philosophy,  and 
his  appearance  at  that  day,  and  the  character  of  his  system,  are 
singular  facts,  and  constitute  an  historical  enigma.    He  founded 
no  school,  perhaps  because  the  unsettled  State  of  the  times  was 
unfriendly  to  philosophic  study.    And  this  hjtt  may  serve  to  cor- 
roborate what  his  works  show,  that  he  possessed  philosophic 
genius  of  the  highest  order.    He  took  the  ideas  of  the  oriental 
school  for  a  basis,  and  drew  from  them  a  vast  system  of  Pantheism. 
He  asserted  "that  all  things  are  Gt)d,  and  Qod  all  things,  God 
the  Maker  and  the  Made  in  all,"  and  **  under  all  phenomena,  all 
diversities ;  he  acknowledged  nothing  real  but  God,  because  His 
intelligence  embraces  all  things,  and  intelligence  is  all  things." 
A  dangerous  assertion,  and  one  which  closely  borders  on  spiritual 
Pantheism.     Yet  it  is  niitural  Erioena  should  have  made  it,  for  it 
was  the  necessary  result  of  his  combining  and  identifying  philoso- 
phy with  religion.   Still,  though  many  of  his  views  were  erroneous, 
he  yet  did  vast  service  to  Philosophy,  for  which  he  will  ever  be 
remembered.    And  now  again  the  scene  changes.    Gladly  would 
we  draw  a  veil  over  the  subsequent  history  of  Ireland, — ^willingly 
would  we  leave  her  as  she  was  in  the  ninth  century,  but  the  day 
that  dawned  with  such  intellectual  brightness,  now  began  to  sink 
in  a  night  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance.     Strife  and  insurrection 
recommenced — ^invasion  and  aggression  followed.   The  church  was 
lowered  from  that  high  eminence  on  which  she  should  ever  stand, 
and  became  corrupted  by  the  political  dbcof  d  ctf  the  land.  Faster 
and  faster  was  the  decay,  deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  darkness, 
and  Ireland  finally  satik  into  a  night  of  darkness,  of  superstition 
She  lost  her  name  of  "  Sacred  Isle," — she  lost  her  liberty,  her  all. 

Boyne's  waters  still  sofUy  flow,  but  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
fall  not  on  Tara's  walls,  for  they  have  kissed  the  dust ;  and  the 
harp  that  once  rang  so  proudly  through  her  halls  is  heard  no 
more,  save  when,  touched  by  the  cold  hand  of  despair,  it  faintly 
murmurs  "  Truth  and  Liberty  are  flown,  and  Ireland  is  no  more." 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  present  '*  night  of  darkness  is  &r 
spent,"  and  that  soon  another  day  of  inteUectual  brightness  shall 
dawn,  that  will  light  Ireland  to  that  eminence  upon  which  she 
stood  A  Tbouband  Years  Aflo. 
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MUSINGS  IN  FERRARA. 

NO.  II. 


BT  TBE  AUTHOR  OF  '^TU  CHRUTMA8  BOLIDATS  IN  ROME.' 


There  are  other  subjects  for  musing  Id  Ferrara,  besides  the 
dark  tragedy  of  Parasina.  Those  were  thoughts  of  the  night,  as- 
we  looked  out  on  the  gloomy  castle  where  it  occurred^  and  saw  the 
garden  in  which  the  lovers  met  and  the  court  yard  where  they 
expiated  their  crime.  But  morning  came,  and  with  it  brighter 
recollections  of  the  past — ^remembrances  of  her  poets  whose 
names  still  live  in  Italian  literature,  and  by  whom  to  be  mentioned 
is  immortality,  while  many  of  princely  birth  who  then  despised 
their  muse,  now  live  only  as  names  in  some  musty  chronicle.. 
**  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died." 

As  Florence  in  every  part  speaks  to  us  of  Dante^  and  Avignon 
of  Petrarch,  so  here  we  are  surroimded  by  memorials  of  Ariosto. 
Ahhou^  not  a  native  of  Ferrara,  yet  he  was  related  to  the  House 
of  Este,  and  here  spent  most  of  his  life,  the  favorite  of  Cardinal 
Hippolito  d*£ste,  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke.  The  house  in* 
which  he  was  educated — ^the  Casa  degli  Ariosti — is  still  standing,. 
and  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  city..  The  old  woman  who  acta 
as  ctatode  will  take  you  to  the  chamber  where  the  poet  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  performed  the  fable  of  Thisbe  and  the  comic 
pieces  of  hi»  own  composition.  We  doubt,  however,,  whether  she 
herself  has  asy  dear  idea  who  Ariosto  was,  though  she  drawls 
out  her  tale  so  glibly  for  the  edification  of  visitors.  Her  views  of 
the  sovBTce  of  his  true  greatness  are  probably  as  indistinct  and 
ckmdy  as  those  of  the  Neapolitan,  peasants  who  live  about  the 
tomb  of  Virgil,  and  whose  only  idea  about  him  is  that  he  was  ar 
great  magician  \ 

"When  Ariosto's  father  died  he  removed  to  another  house,, 
wbich,.  durough  the  liberality  of  the  Duke,  he  was  enabled  Ur 
\mSSA^  and  this^  for  tike  remainder  of  his  life,, was  his  residence* 
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when  at  Ferrara.  It  is  a  plain  and  modest  dwelling,  and  when 
some  visitor  to  the  flpet  expressed  his  surprise,  that  one  who  had 
described  so  many^ilaces,  had  not  a  finer  house  for  himself,  he 
replied,  that  the  palaces  he  built  cost  him  nothing.  During  this 
century  the  city  has  purchased  it,  and  it  is  now  retained  as  one  of 
their  national  monuments.  Over  the  door  has  been  placed  the 
inscription,  composed  by  the  great  poet  himself: 
**  Parya  Bed  apta  mihi,  sed  Dulli  obnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  acre  domos.** 

It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  grand  heroic  poem  of  Orlando 
Furioso.  It  is  a  history  of  chivalric  adventures  in  love  and  war, 
and  mingled  with  diem  wild  accompaniments  of  the  supernatural, 
in  which  that  age  so  much  delighted ;  enchantments  and  transfor- 
mations, and  even  moral  and  religious  allegory.  It  is  a  work 
which  will  always  hold  a  lofty  rank  among  the  productions  of 
human  genius ;  and  as  we  looked  upon  Titian's  noble  portrait  of 
Ariosto,  in  the  Manfreni  palace  at  Venice — ^the  thoughtful  coun- 
tenance, high  brow,  and  black  sparkling  eyes — ^we  felt  that  it 
was  the  look  of  one  who,  even  in  an  age  of  superstition,  could 
expose,  as  he  has  done,  the  arts  which  deluded  the  mass,  and 
could  satirize  with  boldness  priestly  frauds  and  forgeries. 

Yet  poetry  in  that  age  dealt  not  entirely  in  theology.  Its  great 
theme  was  love,  and  when  the  poet  wrote  of  chivalry,  it  was  be- 
cause brave  knights  and  fair  ladies  were  so  intimately  associated 
in  his  mind.  But  each  one  in  those  days  had  his  own  object  of 
love,  whom  he  immortalized  in  his  imperishable  verses.  Thus 
the  idol  whom  he  worshipped  during  life  became  an  object  of 
interest  to  succeeding  centuries,  and  those  who  came  after  felt 
that  to  understand  the  poet's  lines  they  must  know  the  divinity 
to  whom  they  were  consecrated.  From  her  came  the  high  ima- 
ginings and  the  glorious  fancies  which  sparkle  in  his  verse; 
and  while  she  gave  him  inspiration,  he  repaid  her  with  fame.  So 
it  was  with  Dante  and  his  Beatrice,  and  Petrarch  and  his  Laura. 
Their  own  lives  furnish  a  key  to  the  poems  which  made  them 
immortal. 

With  Ariosto  it  is  more  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  his 
affections.  Though  passionate  in  his  attachments,  yet  from  chiv- 
alry of  feeling  he  involved  their  object  in  a  mystery  which  now 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  unravel.     To  his  first  love,  a  Florentine 
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girl  residing  at  Mantua,  we  have  only  obscure  allusions  in  his 
poems.  Her  name  was  Ginevra,  and  he  has  adopted  it  in  his 
Orlando  Furioso,  as  the  name  of  one  of  his  heroines,  Ginevra  di 
Scozia.  It  was  often  the  custom  of  the  poets  of  that  day  to  play 
upon  the  name  of  the  one  they  loved,  and  thus  she  alone  of  all 
who  read  the  lines  understood  the  allusion.  Petrarch,  as  all  well 
know  who  are  acquainted  with  his  poems,  frequently  indulged  in 
this,  and  in  the  same  way  Ariosto  has  concealed  the  name  of 
Ginevra — ^which  signifies  a  Juniper  tree-*in  one  of  his  sonnets  : 

**  Nod  YOgHo  (e  Febo  e  Bacco  mi  perdoni) 
Che  lor  frondi  mi.  mostrioo  poeta. 
Ma  che  nn  CHncvro  sia  che  mi  coroni  !*** 

But  three  or  four  years  went  by,  and  this  transient  attachment 
gave  place  to  one  which  exercised  an  enduring  influence  on  the 
poet's  life  and  character.  The  readers  of  Italian  literature  always 
connect  with  the  name  of  Ariosto  that  of  Alessandra  Strozzi.  It 
was  on  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Florence  in  1615,  that  they 
first  met.  The  poet  had  gone  there  to  attend  the  Festival  in 
honor  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  this  meeting  invested  it  to  him 
with  an  unexpected  interest.  In  one  of  his  canzoni  he  describes 
most  gorgeously  the  ceremonies  of  the  Festival,  yet  concludes 
with  the  declaration  that  the  magnificence  of  the  fair  city  left  few 
traces  on  his  memory,  since  all  he  could  recollect  was,  that  he 
saw  nothing  so  fair  as  herself. 

She  was  then  indeed  in  the  very  pride  of  her  beauty,  in  her 
^  twenty-sixth  year,  and  was  the  widow  of  Tito  Strozzi,  another  cele- 
brated Italian  poet.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  her  portrait, 
as  drawn  by  Ariosto  in  his  impassioned  lines,  "  looks  forth  from 
che  goigeous  frame,  like  one  of  Titian's  breathing,  full-blown 
beauties.''  She  was  in  her  festal  attire,  (rather  gay  for  a  young 
widow  !)  and  he  dwells  upon  it  in  his  description  as  if  the  first 
view  was  one  which  was  not  to  be  effaced  from  his  memory.  It 
was  black,  but  embroidered  in  purple  and  gold,  with  wreaths  of 
vine  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes.  And  then  for  the  lady  herself  1 

*'  lo  golden  braids,  her  fair 
And  richly  flowing  hair 

*  '*  I  wUh  not,  (may  Bacchus  and  Phosbus  pacdon  me  !)  either  the 
laurel  or  the  ivv  to  crown  my  brows ;  let  my  wreath  be  rather  of  the 
thorny /unipfrr* 
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Was  gathered  in  a  subtle  net  behind — 
(A  subtle  net  and  rare !) 
And  cast  sweet  sbi^ows  there 
Over  her  neck,  whilst  parted  ringlets,  twined 
In  beauty,  from  her  forehead  fell  away, 
And  hung  adown  her  cheek  where  roses  lay. 
Touching  the  ivory  pale,  (how  pale  and  white  !) 
Of  both  her  rounded  shoulders,  left  and  right. 
O  crafty  loves !  no  more  ye  need  your  darts ; 
For  well  ye  know  how  many  thousand  hearts, 

(Willing  captives  on  that  day !) 

In  those  golden  meshes  lay :" 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  poet  described  the 
lady  of  his  love !  Ariosto  had  come  to  Florence  to  spend  a  few 
days  during  the  continuance  of  the  festival,  but  the  time  flew  on 
golden  wings,  and  he  lingered  for  six  months.  Many  and  strong 
indeed  were  the  inducements  to  remain.  The  fiiend,  Vespucci, 
with  whom  he  was  staying,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Alessandra, 
and  there  he  had  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  her.  From  this 
time  the  careful  reader  of  his  poems  can  trace  many  allusions  in 
his  lines  to  which  his  connection  with  her  will  give  the  only  solu- 
tion.   And  yet  her  name  is  never  mentioned, 

**  Or  passed  his  lips,  in  holy  silence  sealed  !" 

A  few  years  afterwards,  about  1522,  their  marriage  took  place. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  it  was  kept  a  secret.  There 
has  been  much  speculation  on  what  seems  now  to  have  been  an 
unnecessary  mystery ;  but  the  most  probable  solution  is,  that  as 
the  Church  in  that  day  was  the  only  avenuie  through  which  lite- 
rary men  could  reach  distinction,  Ariosto  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  liberty  of  at  any  future  lime  holding  her  offices. 
However  this  may  have  been,  he  never  did  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  ofiered  by  the  Church.  His  life  flowed  on  in  quiet, 
vrith  all  the  honors  clustering  about  him  which  Italy  could  confer 
on  poetry,  and  the  only  office  he  held  was  that  of  governor  of  a  for- 
tress in  the  Apennines,  to  which  port  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Duke.  Alessandra  lived  at  the  Casa  Strozzi,  in  the  street  of  Santa 
Mjaria  Invado,  while  the  poet's  residence  was  at  some  distance  in 
the  Via  Mirasole.  Both  houses  are  still  standing,  and  can  be  seen 
by  the  curious  traveler.  At  length  the  health  of  Ariosto,  which 
had  always  been  delicate,  declined,  and  when  approaching  his 
sixtieth  year  he  died  with  great  tranquility.  Alessandra  sur- 
vived him  nearly  twenty  years,  and  now  lies  buried  in  the  Church 
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of  San  Rocco  at  Ferrara.  Thus  ended  the  history  of  their  love, 
bat  its  influence  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  language  in  which  Ari- 
osto  has  written  the  poems  by  which  they  are  both  immortalized. 

It  is  in  the  church  attached  to  the  monastery  of  San  Benedetto 
that  Ariosto  sleeps,  and  there  they  erected  his  tomb.  When,  how- 
ever, the  French  held  Ferrara  in  1801,  they  removed  the  tomb 
to  a  saloon  in  the  public  library  which  bears  the  name  Sola  d* 
Ariosto,  and  there  it  was  erected  with  decorations  in  the  worst 
French  taste.  Before  this  was  done,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  bust  of  Ariosto  which  surmounted  the  tomb  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  the  crown  of  iron  laurels  which  sur- 
rounded it  was  melted  away.  Lord  Byron  heard  of  it  when  in 
Ferrara,  and  he  has  embodied  the  incident  in  one  of  his  happiest 
stanzas: — 

**  The  lightuing  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimic'd  leaves ; 
'  Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 

For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves, 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his  brow  ; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  superstition  grieves, 
Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below 

Whate*er  it  strikes ; — ^yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now.'* 

A  few  years  after  Ariosto,  and  one  came  to  Ferrara  whose 
name  and  misfortunes  are  even  more  identified  with  the  city  than 
are  the  recollections  of  the  author  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  It 
was  Tasso,  the  heroic  poet,  whose  portraits  of  Christian  warriors, 
Godfred,  Tancred,  and  Rinaldo,  still  appeal  by  their  romance  to 
the  youthful  mind,  and  each  one  a  model, 

**  Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be." 

For  Tasso,  one  of  the  brilliant  courts  of  Italy,  in  that  age  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  not  yet  gone,  was  the  only  appropriate 
sphere.  The  poet  of  "  fierce  wars  and  faithfVd  loves,"  he  was  not 
one  who  could  sit  down  in  retirement,  and  weave  his  melodies 
for  the  next  generation,  or  to  receive  the  i^plause  of  future  times. 
He  lived  with  the  praises  of  high  bom  men  and  beautiful  women. 
His  sphere  was  the  court, 

**  Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold, 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize." 
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It  was  at  his  first  entrance  into  life»  while  all  its  romance  was 
bright  about  him,  that  Tasso  was  presented  at  the  Court  of  Fer- 
rara.  Hia  poetical  temperament  had  always  prepared  him  for  an 
intense  affection ;  and  Byron  makes  him  truly  describe  his  own 
state,  when  he  says — 

"  From  my  very  birth 
My  soul  was  drunk  with  love, — ^which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whatever  I  saw  on  earth.*' 

Yet  unfortunately  for  him,  his  affections  were  now  directed  to 
one,  "  there  seated  where  he  durst  not  soar."  That  the  Princess 
Leonora  was  its  object,  no  one  can  now  doubt,  though  for  a  long 
while  the  poet  managed  to  throw  an  air  of  mystery  about  it  which 
misled  the  prying  courtiers  of  Alphonso,  though  she  to  whom  the 
sonnets  were  addressed  well  understood  them.  In  this  attempt 
he  was  aided  by  the  fact  that  there  were  three  ladies  of  the  same 
name  at  the  Court — the  Princess  Leonora  of  Este,  the  Countess 
Leonora  San  Vitalde,  and  a  lady  attached  to  the  suite  of  the 
Duchess  of  Ferrara.  This  fact  is  proved  by  the  following  sonnet 
of  Tasso  : 

**  Three  high-born  dames  it  was  my  lot  to  see, 

Not  all  alike  io  beauty,  yet  so  fair. 

And  80  akin  in  act,  aod  look,  and  air, 
That  nature  seemed  to  say,  *  Sisters  are  we !' 
I  praised  them  all — but  one  of  all  the  three 

So  charmed  roe,  that  I  loved  her,  and  became 

Her  bard,  and  sung  my  passion,  and  her  name, 
'Till  to  the  stars  they  soared  past  rivalry. 
Her  only  I  adored,  and  if  my  gaze 

Was  turned  elsewhere,  it  was  but  to  admire 
Of  her  high  beauty  some  far-scattered  rays. 

And  worship  her  in  idols — fond  desire. 
False  incense  hid — ^yet  I  repent  my  praise 

As  rank  idolatry  'gainst  Love's  true  fire." 

We  might  quote,  indeed,  numerous  passages,  showing  that  the 
object  of  his  love  was  one  involving  the  necessity  of  secresy.  For 
instance: 

'*  Though  she  would  have  me  love,  the  hard  restraint 
Of  rigid  silence  is  enjoined  me  still.*' 

And  still  more  plainly  is  this  shovtm  in  some  of  the  madrigals  in 
the  Rime  InedUe — 

"  You  would  have  me  love, 

Yet  repress  my  sighs ; 
What  new  tortures  must  I  prove 

Kindling  fiK)m  those  eyes, 
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While  my  fond  lipa  dare  not  move, 

Nor  my  heart's  flame  rise  ? 
If  my  love  you  prize, — 
I  to  prove  it  strove. — 
Crael !  why  the  proof  despise  ?" 

Thus  ten  years  passed  away,  during  which  time  we  may  well 
imagine  the  secret  must  in  some  way  have  been  disclosed,  and 
the  presumption  of  Tasso's  hopes  made  known.  Then  began  his 
career  of  misfortune,  and  we  soon  find  him  confined  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Francis.  His  biographers  have  labored  hard  to  prove 
that  he  was  sent  there  for  insanity,  which  rendered  him  dangerous 
to  others  and  to  himself.  We  think,  indeed,  that  there  are  on 
record  abundant  evidences  of  his  madness,  yet  by  what  was  it 
caused  1  Was  it  slighted  love,  or  hope  deferred  ?  But  his  con- 
finement was  not  long,  and,  seizing  a  moment  when  he  was  care- 
lessly watched,  he  managed  to  escape  from  the  convent  and  leave 
Ferrara.  Taking  the  wild  and  solitary  road  of  the  Abruzzi,  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  that  he  might 
visit  his  sister  Cornelia,  who  was  residing  at  Sorrento,  his  birth 
place. 

'  Who  that  now  goes  to  fair  Italy,  imbued  with  the  poetry  o  f 
her  hards,  and  stands,  as  day  is  fading,  on  the  shores  ot  Naples, 
but  must  remember  this  romantic  incident  in  the  life  of  Tasso  t 
As  the  wanderer  from  other  lands  looks  forth  over  that  glittering 
hay,  and  sees  in  the  distance  the  houses  of  Sorrento  clustering 
around  the  water's  edge,  he  must  think  of  that  hour  "  while  the 
deep  gold  of  eventide  burned  in  the  Italian  sky,"  and  once  more 
the  sorrowing  poet  stood  in  the  home  of  his  childhood.  The 
mother  was  in  her  bower,  with  her  children  gathered  round  her, 
when  suddenly  a  suppressed  sound  of  grief  was  heard. 

•*  She  Uuned — a  way-worn  man, 

In  pilgrim  garb  stood  nigh, 
Of  stately  mein,  yet  wild  and  wan, 

Of  proud,  yet  restless  eye. 
But  drops  that  would  not  stay  for  pride, 

From  that  dark  eye  gushed  free. 
As  pressing  his  pale  brow,  he  cried, 

*  Forgotten!  e'en  by  thee ! 

« Am  I  80  changed  ? — and  yet  we  two 

Oft  hand  in  hand  have  played : 
This  brow  hath  been  all  baliiea  in  dew. 

From  wreaths  which  thou  hast  made. 
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We  have  knelt  down  and  said  one  prayer, 

And  Bung  one  yesper  stran — 
My  thoughts  are  dim  with  clouds  of  care : 

Tell  me  those  words  again ! 

**  Life  hath  been  heavy  on  my  head ; 

I  come,  a  stricl&en  deer, 
Bearing  the  heart,  *midst  crowds  that  bled, 

To  bleed  in  stillness  here. 
She  gazed,  till  thoughts  that  long  had  slept 

Shook  all  her  thrilling  frame- 
She  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept, 

And  breathed  her  brother's  name. 

**  Her  brother's  name  !  and  who  was  he. 

The  weary  one,  th'  unknown, 
That  came,  the  bitter  world  to  flee, 

A  stranger  to  his  own  ? 
He  was  the  bard  of  gifts  divine, 

To  sway  the  hearts  of  men ; 
He  of  the  song  for  Salem's  shrine. 

He  of  the  Sword  and  Pen."* 

But  Tasso  could  not  enjoy  the  quiet  happiness  of  his  own  early 
home.  He  sighed  for  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  began  again  to  peti- 
tion  the  Duke  that  he  might  return,  and  finally  set  off  for  his  old 
sphere  of  triumph  and  of  suffering.  But  the  poet  found  himself 
neglected  by  his  former  patrons,  and  infuriated  by  his  treatment 
he  published  his  feelings  with  bitter  contempt,  retracting  the 
praise  he  had  once  bestowed  upon  the  House  of  Este,  and  in  the 
most  unguarded  and  indignant  language  expressing  his  feelings. 
But  that  was  not  the  time  or  the  place  for  unlicensed  liberty 
of  speech.  It  was  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he  was  in  the 
dominions  of  an  absolute  Italian  prin^.  The  consequences  might 
have  been  easily  predicted.  '  The  Duke  ordered  Tasso  to  be 
treated  as  lunatic,  and  confined  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anne. 

Again  comes  up  the  question  as  to  the  reality  of  Tasso's  mad- 
ness. We  confes  we  do  not  believe  it.  Genius  is  often  on  the 
verge  of  insanity,  and  so  it  probably  was  with  him.  His  health 
was  impaired,  his  love  slighted,  his  glorious  talents  treated  with 
contempt  by  sneering  courtiers,  and  the  romance  of  life  was  gone. 
With  a  mind  then,  thus  clouded  by  the  gloom  of  suspicion,  and 
at  times  giving  way  to  despair,  is  it  any  wonder  that  there  were 
symptoms  of  what  to  the  commonplace  world  looked  like  insanity  % 

*  Mrs.  He  mans. 
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Had  he  entered  the  hospital  sound  in  mind,  there  was  enough  in 
that  abode  of  human  wretchedness  to  have  turned  the  brain  of 
the  persecuted  poet  What  a  picture  does  he  himself  give  of  his 
condition  !  "  My  melancholy,"  says  he,  "  increases  through  the 
fear  of  continual  imprisonment,  and  the  indignities  which  I  suffer 
increase.  The  squalidness  and  dust  of  my  beard,  of  my  hair, 
and  of  my  dress,  greatly  annoy  me  ;  and  above  all,  solitude,  my 
cruel  and  natural  enemy,  afflicts  me."  Yet  thus  Tasso  languished 
in  imprisonment  for  seven  long  and  weary  years. 

Reader !  if  ever  you  visit  Ferrara,  you  will  find  the  dungeon 
of  Tasso  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  city,  and  you  will  wonder 
that  for  so  long  a  time  life  could  have  existed  there.  It  is  low 
and  dark,  and  lighted  only  by  a  grated  window,  sunk  several  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  filled  with  unwholesome 
damps  which  stain  the  walb.  In  the  darkened  comer  a  mark 
win  be  shown  you  on  the  wall,  where  we  are  told,  his  chains 
were  riveted.  As  Shelley  vnrote,  in  his  strong  sympathy  for  his 
brother  poet  j  "  It  is  a  horrible  abode  for  the  coarsest  and  mean- 
est thing  that  ever  wore  the  shape  of  man,  much  more  for  one  of 
delicate  sensibilities  and  elevated  fancies."  Yet  to  this  vile  dun- 
geon for  centuries  genius  has  come  as  to  a  pilgrims  shrine,  and 
we  still  find  written  on  its  walls  the  names  of  Byron,  Rogers, 
Casimir  Delavigne,  and  Lamartine. 

In  this  melancholy  abode  the  mind  of  Tasso  seems  to  have 
preserved  all  its  force  and  brilliancy  and  his  genius  showed 
die  same  glow  of  fancy  that  it  had  in  his  days  of  health  and  lib- 
erty. One  piece  after  another,  written  thus  in  his  confinement, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  as  being  the  strongest 
proofs  of  his  sanity,  but  his  persecutor  was  inexorable.  He  him- 
self addressed  canzonets  to  his  enemies  imploring  relief,  but  in 
vain. 

If  his  ambitious  love  for  the  Princess  Leonora  had  been  any 
reason  for  his  imprisonment,  that  cause  in  the  second  year  was 
removed  by  her  death.  In  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Este,  the 
decease  is  thus  recorded: — "On  the  10th  of  February,  1581, 
died  the  Princess  Leonora,  daughter  of  Duke  Hercules  II.  who 
preferred  a  life  of  celibacy."  And  but  for  the  despised  and  suf- 
fering poet,  this  would  have  been  the  only  remembrance  left  of 
her  existence.     These  few  lines  in  a  forgotten  chronicle  would 
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have  been  her  utmost  space  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  All 
recollection  of  her  rank  and  beauty  would  long  since  have  per- 
ished. Yet  the  genius  of  Tasso  has  given  her  everlasting  renown. 
The  world  is  familiar  with  her  name,  and  long  as  the  Italian  lan- 
guage lasts  it  shaU  live  as  one  whom  the  first  poet  of  that  bright 
land  loved,  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well."  Well  then  has  he  re- 
deemed his  own  pledge  made  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
power — 

**  To  Scythia  and  to  Lybia'e  sands  thy  name 
Shall  fly,  in  triumph  borne,  upon  my  lays, 
And  arms,  and  war,  and  heroes  find  their  fame 
RivaUed  by  Modesty  and  Beauty's  praise." 

It  fulfils  the  prophecy  which  in<  his  "  Lament  of  Tasso,"  Lord 
Byron  places  in  the  poet's  mouth — 

'•  Yes,  Leonora  !  it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  forever;  but  too  late !" 

But  how  was  Tasso  afiected  by  the  death  of  her  who  for  sev- 
enteen years  had  been  the  star  that  guided  him — ^the  object  of  his 
passionate  idolatry  ?  We  know  not,  for  no  line  of  his  records 
his  feelings.  The  courtly  poets  of  Ferrara  all  sung  her  praises, 
but  no  elegy  came  from  the  pen  of  him  who  when  she  was  living 
had  given  immortality  to  the  fame  of  her  beauty.  Yet  why  was 
this  ?  Laura  was  conunemorated  by  Petrach  in  a  hundred  son- 
nets ;  why  then  on  a  similar  occasion  was  Tasso  silent  1  Serassi 
ascribes  it  in  one  place  to  the  jealousy  of  Ducchi,  who  collected 
the  poems  of  Tasso,  and  then  in  another  place  intimates  that  the 
poet  had  ceased  to  love  her,  because  she  had  shown  so  little  inter- 
est in  his  sufferings.  What  miserable  judges  of  the  human  heart ! 
How  much  more  eloquent  is  Tasso's  silence  than  the  studied 
praises  of  his  brother  poets !  Leonora  had  been  for  years  enshrined 
in  "  his  heart  of  hearts,"  and  now  that  she  was  gone  should  he 
profane  her  name  by  joining  the  crowd  of  courtly  flatterers  1  His 
crushed  and  bleeding  heart  shrank  from  the  thought,  and  in  that 
dark  and  solitary  cell  he  probably  wept  those  bitter  tears  which 
were  the  noblest  tribute  to  her  memory. 

Four  years  more  passed  away,  and  the  unhappy  poet  was  libe- 
rated. But  the  object  of  his  life  was  gone.  Ferrara  was  filled 
only  with  bitter  memories,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  wan- 
dering between  Rome  and  Naples.  It  was  in  the  former  city 
that  his  end  overtook  him,  and  amid  its  mouldering  ruins  the 
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heroic  poet  of  Italy  felt  the  shadows  of  the  grave  gathering  about 
him.  Yet  it  was  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph.  The  homage  of  Italy 
was  given  to  his  genius,  and  the  Pope  and  Senate  decreed  to  him 
the  honor  of  being  crowned  in  the  Capitol  with  the  laurel  crown, 
as  Petrarch  and  others  had  been  before  him.  Yet  he  was  not 
destined  to  wear  the  promised  wreath.  The  hand  of  sickness 
was  on  him,  and  he  felt  that  his  mortal  career  was  run.  And  is 
it  not  often  thus  with  the  prizes  of  this  world  ? 

**  The  boon  for  which  we  grasp  in  vain, 

If  hardly  won  at  length,  too  late  made  ours 
When  the  soul's  wing  is  broken,  comes  like  rain 
Withheld  till  evening,  on  the  stately  flowers 
Which  withered  in  the  noontide,  ne'er  again 
To  lift  their  heads  in  glory.     So  doth  Earth 
Breathe  on  her  gifts,  and  melt  away  their  worth. 
The  sailor  dies  in  sight  of  that  green  shore, 
Whose  fields,  in  slumbering  beauty,  seemed  to  lie 
On  the  deep's  foam,,  amidst  its  hollow  roar 
Call'd  up  to  sunlight  by  his  fantasy — 
And  when  the  shining  desert-mists  tliat  wore 
The  lake's  bright  semblance,  have  been  all  pass'd  by. 
The  pilgrim  sinks  beside  the  fountain  wave. 
Which  flashes  from  its  rock,  too  late  to  save."* 

Day  after  day  the  disease  advanced,  until  Tasso  desired  that 
he  might  be  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Onoftio.  There 
the  monks  tended  him,  and  in  their  company  and  religious  con- 
versation be  prepared  for  his  great  change.  In  his  last  hours, 
his  patron,  Cardinal  Cinzio,  arrived,  with  the  Pope's  benediction, 
when  the  dying  poet  exclaimed — "  This  is  the  crovm  with  which 
I  hope  to  be  crowned,  not  as  a  poet  in  the  Capitol,  but  with  the 
glory  of  the  blessed  in  Heaven."  And  thus  the  gifted  author  of 
**  Grerusalemme  Liberata"  breathed  his  last.  You  may  now  visit 
the  venerable  convent,  and  from  the  terraces  of  its  garden,  where 
Tasso  used  to  sit,  you  can  look  as  he  did  over  the  glory  of  Rome. 
Then  enter  the  cloisters,  and  the  monks  will  show  you  the  room 
where  he  died,  while  in  the  church  is  a  plain  marble  slab,  bearing 
the  simple  inscription — 

TORQUATI  TASSO  OS8A. 

But  we  have  too  far  extended  these  "  Musings  in  Ferrara." 
And  yet  these  are  the  only  thoughts  which  to  us  consecrate  these 
old  Italian  cities.    Ariosto  and  Tasso !  in  comparison  with  these 

*  Mrs.  Hemans. 
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hallowed  names  how  sink  into  insignificance  the  petty  sovereigns 

of  Este  I      Their  house  has  vanished  from  the  world's  history, 

and  the  last  of  the  race — he  who  persecuted  the  poet  that  inunor- 

talized  him — reaped  his  earthly  retrihution.    Alphonso  survived 

the  affections  of  his  dependants,  and  deserted  by  them  at  his 

death,  was  interred  without  princely  or  even  decent  honors.    His 

last  Mrishes  were  neglected,  and  his  testament  cancelled.     His 

kinsman,  Don  Caesar,  to  whom  his  sceptre  should  have  passed, 

was  deprived  of  his  dominions  by  the  Pope,  and  shrinking  from 

the  excommunication  of  the  Vatican,  gave  up  his  inheritance  with 

scarcely  a  struggle.     Thus,  Ferrara  passed  away  from  the  House 

of  Este.     And  now,  except  for  these  recollections,  what  interest 

is  there  in  the  half  deserted  city  of  Ferrara ! 

*'  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame  : 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  earned  Torquato's  fieime, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glory  without  end 

Scattered  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 
The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso !  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  !  if  in  another  station  bom. 

Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  raad'st  to  mourn." 
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"THE  VESTAL." 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  COUNT  YERRI. 

The  diyerse  and  mingled  voices  which  murmured  throughout 
the  multitude  resembled  the  humming  of  bees ;  when  we  arrived 
at  the  place  of  punishment  appointed  for  the  Vestals,  unhappily 
subdued  by  the  power  of  love.  It  was  the  place  known  as  "  the 
field  of  infamy  "  from  the  horror  entertained  of  the  crime ;  but 
more  properly  for  the  terrible  atrocity  of  the  rite,  and  the  unmiti- 
gated rigor  of  the  pimishment.  It  was  the  indistinct  noise  which 
succeeds  an  a^^gument  All  at  once  it  became  calm,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  and  profound  silence.  Not  far  from  this  spot, 
were  the  shapeless  ruins  of  a  tomb,  choked  with  thorns ;  and  the 
dwelling  of  snakes,  from  which  issued  a  groan  as  of  a  dying 
female.  My  sorrowful  heart  was  struck  with  an  icy  coldness, 
when  the  shade  of  a  young  maiden  appeared ;  no  longer  adorned 
by  her  long  lashes  and  rosy  though  tearful  cheek ;  I  asked  TuUy, 
what  was  the  sad  story  of  this  girl  ?  He  waiving  his  imperious 
hand  in  token  of  silence,  said, — ''  She  is  disposed  to  speak  herself 
and  make  kown  her  misfortunes.'' 

She  now  appeared ;  and,  with  a  timid  air,  regarding  the  audi- 
ence, she  sighing  began  her  stoiy  : 

''You  see  before  you,  oh  compassionate  Romans,  the  unhappy 
Floronia.  I  carefully  watched  the  perpetual  fire,  while  in  my 
heart  was  burning  a  still  more  powerful  flame.  In  this  deep 
prison,  I  expiated  by  fatal  torments  the  too  fatal  delights  of  love." 

At  these  words,  the  groans  of  compassion,  and  the  exclamations 
of  sorrow,  mingled  in  mournful  harmony.  Her  countenance  was 
that  of  a  maiden  not  far  from  her  twentieth  year,  whose  blooming 
beauty  had  the  still  greater  charm  of  a  modest  deportment.  Her 
long  black  hair,  descending  from  he  pale  forehead,  and  parted  at 
the  temples,  floated  loosely  on  her  shoulders ;  and  the  soft  light 
of  her  eyes  was  rendered  tremulous  by  her  tears.  She  was  silent 
awhile,  listening  to  the  voice  of  general  lamentation ;  then  raising 
her  slender  band,  with  a  gentle  motion,  she  asked  for  silence  and 
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obtained  it,  even  such  that  she  appeared  alone  in  the  desert ;  she 
continued : — 

"  Oh  thou  Goddess,  who  enjoyed  the  gift  of  omniscience,  why 
didst  thou  sentence  with  so  barbarous  a  punisnment  the  frail 
bosoms  whom  love's  triumphant  power  had  subdued !  The  terri- 
ble rite  which  has  placed  us  here,  is  alone  the  cause  why  we 
execrate  thy  holy  name !  But  since  you  deign  to  listen  to  me, 
oh  benignant  people,  it  may  please  you  to  hear  my  sad  story. 

Scarcely  had  I  been  elevated  to  the  holy  ministry,  when  there 
came  to  my  paternal  mansion,  a  youth,  the  son  of  friend  of  the 
family,  whose  features  were  as  handsome  as  his  manners  were 
gentle ;  his  name  was  Lucious  Cantilius ;  and  I,  then  a  young 
girl ;  entertained  him  with  innocent  conversation ;  but  soon  were 
added  to  these  the  first  pangs  of  love  ;  for,  while  discoursing  with 
artless  simplicity,  there  was  reciprocally  infused  from  our  lips  to 
our  hearts,  the  poisoned  arrow ;  sometimes  a  slight  shiver  would 
pervade  my  frame,  often  some  sudden  flame  kindled  at  my  en- 
slaved heart,  would  overspread  my  cheek,  and  weaken  the  mind, 
already  struggling  with  unknown  feelings.  Yet,  when  Lucius 
departed,  I  felt  a  vague  disquiet  and  a  dull  void,  as  though  some 
misfortune  had  befallen  me ;  when  I  again  beheld  him,  it  seemed 
as  though  some  part  of  myself  was  restored  to  me.  Whilst  this 
flame  was  consuming  my  heart,  I  was  destined,  by  the  pontiff,  to 
watch  that  of  Vesta ;  both  inextinguishable  and  eternal. 

On  my  entering  into  the  chaste  ministry,  the  novelty  of  the  life, 
and  a  curiosity  to  behold  these  rites  unknown  to  the  public,  in- 
duced me  to  sustain  without  anguish,  the  irreparable  separation. 
Then  the  honors  accorded  to  the  maiden  state,  the  decorum,  the 
example,  the  sacerdotal  discipline,  all  remimerated  me  for  my 
isolated  condition ;  and  the  time  passed,  if  not  gaily,  at  least  tran- 
quilly. When  being  one  day,  with  the  other  Vestals,  at  the  cir- 
cus, I  saw  a  youth  who,  not  far  from  our  distinguished  seats,  was 
looking  fixedly  on  me ;  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  the  circus ;  for 
the  spectacles,  till  then  gratifying,  no  longer  pleased  me,  I  turned 
them  accidentally  towards  him  as  in  the  centre  of  a  sun ;  he  still 
loooked  with  gentle  and  affectionate  doubts,  while  I  returned  that 
look  in  the  same  perplexity  which  a  sudden  meeting  often  causes. 
To  me  he  appeared  my  beloved  Lucius ;  but  the  lapse  of  years, 
liad  changed  that  fair,  but  boyish  countenance,  into  fresh  and  ma- 
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jesdc  manhood.  I  was  pleased  with  his  ardent  gaze,  as  it  was 
bat  natnral ;  being  under  the  same  powerful  influence.  I  re* 
moved  the  sacred  veil  that  covered  my  face ;  when  ray  features 
were  offered  to  his  ardent  curiosity,  and  the  intervening  obstacles 
BO  longer  there,  he  ceased  to  doubt  my  identity.  For  the  deadly 
paleness,  then  the  sudden  animation  assured  me  of  reciprocal 
sympathy. 

Alas !  for  the  irksome  and  rigid  decorum,  which  prevented 
two  faithful  lovers  from  expressing  their  impetuous  feelings !  It 
was  this  induced  him  to  approach  nearer  to  me;  and  we  had 
already  given  wing  to  our  thoughts,  and  on  our  lips  were  the  ofb 
repeated  oaths  of  eternal  fidelity  and  innumerable  demands ;  but 
the  rig(»t)us  majority  of  the  sacred  office,  forbad  not  only  words 
and  outward  signs,  but  even  the  most  cautious  look  and  doubtfbl 
expression.  My  soul  was  in  wild  commotion,  while  my  counte- 
nance was  grave ;  my  heart  was  overflowing  with  joy,  while  I 
dared  not  even  smile.  For  it  was  an  unpardonable  crime  now  to 
love  this  youth  whom  I  had  hitherto  so  innocently  thought  my 
own.  But  love  is  a  swift  and  subtle  essence  which  unites  the 
most  remote  causes,  removes  every  obstacle,  and  runs  through 
all  space,  with  the  speed  of  light,  whilst  the  soul  of  one,  was  but 
the  mirror  of  the  other  in  which  were  seen  reciprocally  our  most 
hidden  thoughts. 

The  most  auspicious  moments  for  us,  were  those  in  which  the 
multitude  applaucted,  intent  on  the  success  of  some  competitor 
near  the  boundary  of  the  arena ;  this  enabled  us  to  throw  off  part 
of  our  rigid  restraint.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  so  inexperienced 
in  this  all  absorbing  passion,  as  to  ask  if  we  noticed  the  flying 
wheel,  or  the  fkllen  courser ;  the  path  of  the  fleet  racer,  or  the 
the  robust  wrestler ;  for  our  souls,  boimd  by  mutual  delights, 
were  sensible  of  no  outward  circumstances.  The  spectacle  was 
at  last  completed ;  some  rose  from  their  marble  seats,  and  among 
the  multitude  disappeared  the  dearest  object  of  my  regard.  When 
I  also,  accompanied  by  my  companions,  lefb  the  circus  with  the 
crm^d,  carrying  within  my  heart  the  cause  of  my  death.  Once 
more  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  eternal  fire,  I  turned  towards 
the  goddess,  and  with  burning  brands  feeding  the  sacred  flame 
venerated  by  the  vulgar,  I  humbly  prayed :  "O  most  chaste  god- 
dess, if  I  guard  for  thee  this  thy  holy  flame,  deign  to  preserve 
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me  from  that  which  is  profane  and  destructiyey  and  which  I  am 
not  able  to  extinguish.  It  is  an  easy  and  agreeable  task  to  faidi* 
ftilly  watch  this  fire,  but  to  oyercome  in  my  frail  bosom  the  tyran- 
nical power  which  is  preying  upon  me  is  too  difficult  without  the 
assistance  of  celestial  aid.''  In  similar  prayers  I  sought  to  alle- 
viate the  imquiet  flame ;  and  the  holy  ministry  which  hitherto 
had  been  to  me  but  the  soft  indolence  of  contemplation,  was  now 
irksome  to  me,  notwithstanding  I  celebrated  with  a  cold  satiety 
the  accustomed  rites.  Unhappy  girl !  for  my  mind  was  fraught 
with  other  cares  than  those  of  the  temple.  In  this  manner  I  lived, 
occupied  with  tedious  duties,  and  endeavoring,  whenever  the  dig- 
nity of  my  ministry  would  permit,  to  assist  in  the  celebrations  of 
the  circus ;  ever  prompted  by  the  hope  of  seeing  Lucius ;  and 
he,  stimulated  by  the  same  motive,  never  neglected  being  present 
at  every  popular  assemblage.  It  seemed  as  though  love  guarded 
these  meetings  with  especial  care ;  for,  although  frequent,  the 
desire  foi  new  ones  grew  stronger  in  both  of  our  Inreasts.  Alas ! 
the  fabled  torments  of  Tantalus  were  but  too  sadly  realized ;  for 
even  in  my  dreams  that  beloved  image  was  ever  present ;  to  whom 
I  stretched  my  imploring  arms  with  bold  impetuosity,  but  the 
fleeting  shade  vanished  with  my  sleep ;  and  arising  from  my  rest- 
less bed  deluded  and  exhausted,  I  filled  the  holy  clobter  with 
profane  lamentations.  Sometimes  I  went  in  the  shadow  of  the 
night,  to  the  ample  garden,  to  alleviate  my  too  powerful  anguish 
vnth  fatal  and  tearful  vigils.  I  shall  ever  remember  the  calends  of 
August.  For  having  on  the  day  previous  passed  the  Campus  Martius, 
I  saw  Lucius.  Exhausted  by  my  tormenting  grief,  I  turned  my 
languid  steps  to  the  garden,  the  secret  guardian  of  my  afflicted 
thoughts.  The  evening  air  ruffled  the  murmuring  fountains,  and 
curled  them  in  little  waves  in  the  receptacles  placed  beneath 
them,  while  the  soft  light  of  the  mOon  trembled  on  their  surface. 
A  pensive  silence  invited  the  soul  to  quiet  contemplation.  All  of 
these  objects  were  calculated  to  infuse  calm  into  a  perturbed 
mind,  but  afforded  no  relief  to  a  heait  full  of  the  poison  of  love. 
Hence  the  planet  of  the  night  appeared  to  shine  like  a  funeral 
torch;  the  soft  breath  of  the  evening  breeze  di^leased  me,  uie 
murmur  of  the  fountain  annoyed  me,  while  the  silence  which 
pervaded  the  scene  was  sad  and  mournful  to  my  soul.  Yet  though 
under  the  greatest  excitement,  I  turned  my  eyes  to  heaven  and 
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supplicated  the  go^ess  in  wliose  chains  my  submiMiye  heart ' 
groaning;  then,  prostrating  myself,  I  inroked  the  powers  of 
heD  ;  then  again  I  called  all  the  gods  to  witness,  but  my  promises 
were  vain,  rash,  and  inconsiderate.  Meantime  my  maiden  eomf 
pasions  were  buried  in  calm  and  innocent  slumbers,  cherished  by 
profoimd  silence ;  and  I,  also,  was  desirous  of  participating  ia 
them,  Imt  exhausted  by  weeping,  and  cherishing  my  vigils,  my 
eyes  were  never  closed,  and  my  heart  was  the  prey  of  mortal 
angui^.  Byen  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  and  free 
from  the  shaddes  of  my  corporeal  state,  the  boming  thoaght 
affects  me,  and  this  pure  essence  is  perturbed  by  tliese  sweet 
reminiscences  of  the  past.  While  absorbed  in  these  emotions,  aD 
at  once  I  heard  the  slight  noise  of  a  fkAstep  advancing  with  a 
stealthy  pace  and  rustling  among  the  dry  leaves.  The  moon  at 
diat  moment  was  obscured  by  a  passing  doud;  still,  l^  her 
doubtftil  beams  I  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man  advancing  ia 
silence.  To  me  he  appeared  as  a  spirit  returning  among  the 
habitations  of  mortals ;  (evea  as  we  are  at  thi»  present  moment,) 
for,  surroimded  by  high  waDs,  whose  gates  were  well  guarded, 
together  with  ^e  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the  punishment  <^ 
profaning  it,  all,  persuaded  me  it  was  inaccessible  and  inviola^ 
bie.  Hence  I  retraced  my  uncertain  steps ;  but  my  trembling 
limbs  impeded  my  Aght,  whilst  my  voice  could  not  give  atteranea 
to  a  faint  exclamation.  Meantime  the  douds,  wafted  away  by  ^ 
evening  breeze,  left  the  moon  in  all  her  splendor,  and  ervery 
object  was  once .  more  distinctly  discerned.  I  now  perceived  it 
was  not  a  phantom,  but  the  form  of  a  living  man  who  had  en* . 
tered  these  enclosures,  I  knew  not  for  what  purpose ;  whilst  he, 
advancing  ci^ously,  in  a  soft  voice  called  "  Floronia."  The 
pleasing  invoeadon  rendered  me  more  bold,  and  I  listened  in 
anxious  expectation.  On  his  approaching  nearer  I  exclaimed 
**  Lucius."  At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  was  no  longer  fearftil 
of  approaching  her  who  was  soon  folded  to  his  beating  heart.. 
Language  fails  me  to  describe  the  intoxication  in  which  our 
souls  were  wrapped.  Words,  tears  and  sighsy  all  mingled  in  that 
silent  evening  hour.  But  recovering  from  this  short  forgetfbl- 
ness  of  my  rigid  ministry,  and  recalling  the  sanctity  of  the  rites 
by  which  I  was  bound,  and  this  daring  innovation,  I  was  so  over-* 
whekned  with  terror,  that  a  cold  chill  ran  over  my  frame,  and 
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with  hasty  words  I  reproached  Lacius.  Oh  why,  thou  feir 
deceiveri  alluring  my  simple  mind  with  pleasing  wiles,  why 
hast  thou  exposed  me  to  the  danger  of  an  ignominious  punish- 
menty  fearful  even  to  the  boldest  heart.  But  he  gently  reassured 
me,  and  informed  me  that  by  a  subterranean  aqueduct  used 
for  water  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  and  which  was  then  dry 
and  unknown  to  the  people,  he  had  found  his  way ;  that  guided 
by  all-powerful  love  he  had  discovered  its  entrance  on  the  side 
of  the  Palatine  Hill  amongst  grass  and  shrubbery;  and  that 
after  penetrating  its  most  secret  recesses  he  had  found  a  pro- 
pitious and  unlooked  for  issue  to  the  daring  impulses  of  love. 
The  tradition  concerning  this  passage  was  most  cautiously  pre- 
served by  some  aged  men  by  reason  of  the  many  dangers  pre- 
sented by  this  path  to  the  Vestal  Cloister ;  by  which  means  other 
lovers  had  preceded  him.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  story,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  had  buried  its  history  in  silence. 
He,  however,  determined  to  encounter  even  death  itself  to  be  near 
me  again  for  one  moment ;  he  would  have  p^ietrated  not  only 
the  most  gloomy  passages,  but  would  have  descended  the  steep- 
est abyss  vnth  a  light  heart  Then  kneeling  submissively,  he 
embraced  my  feet  and  bathed  my  hand  with  tears.  Alas  I  for- 
getful of  myself  I  besought  him  to  withdraw  from  this  dangerous 
conference ;  though  the  pain  of  the  separation  was  ever  before 
me;  added  to  which  I  was  solicitous  to  learn  his  past  adven- 
tures, his  present  mode  of  life,  the  domestic  events,  and  the 
customs  and  varied  discipline  of  the  institution ;  whilst  between 
the  desire  of  hearing  the  various  incidents  that  transpired  be- 
yond our  walls,  and  the  flsital  fascination  attending  our  stolen 
meeting,  the  night  passed  away  fraught  with  the  burden  of 
delight  Already  we  heard  the  warbling  of  the  birds  among  ^ 
the  dewy  leaves,  and  the  gentle  breeze  announcing  the  approach 
of  dawn,  surrounded  with  her  rosy  splendors,  till  we,  overcome 
by  an  unfortunate  oblivion,  discovered  one  of  the  vestals  already 
arisen,  solicitous  to  continue  her  vigilant  ministry.  Alas  for 
the  tyrannical  empire  of  this  discipline  !  She,  pale  with  horror, 
and  trembling  at  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  dwelling,  awaited 
the  expiating  thimderbolts  of  avenging  Jove.  Soon  the  rest  of 
the  sisterhood  tumultuously  joined  her,  and  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, with  one  accord  called  for  the  sovereign  pontifi^  whilst  the 
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temple  resounded  with  fearftil  execrations ;  but  as  a  valiant  lover 
Lucius  came  forward  and  threatened  not  to  leave  this  artifice 
unavenged ;  then  laying  aside  his  anger,  he  tried  to  persuade  the 
vestals,  who  were  stupefied  with  terror,  to  bury  this  sad  adven- 
ture in  oblivion,  and  not  publish  it  to  the  multitude;    thereby 
injuring  the  fame  of  the  august  palace,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
derision  of  plebeians.     Then  invoking  the  gods  as  witnesses,  he 
promised  to  return  by  the   same  way,  or  by  any  other  which 
might  be  deemed  more  suitable;  and  never  again  disturb  our 
holy  temple  with  his  presence,  nor  reveal  one  word  in  relation  to 
Ae  sad  event  But  they,  overcome  by  the  profanity  of  their  rites, 
remained  in  silence ;  each  one  covering  her  face  with  her  veil. 
Lucius'  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  while  his  light  hair  lay  in  dis- 
order on  a  forehead  white  as  snow ;  the  rosy  tinge  of  his  cheeks 
became  still  deeper,  and  his  voice  was  soft  and  musical  Ah,  why 
did  those  eloquent  lips  &il  to  persuade  !     The  high  priest  now 
came  forward  to  witness  a  fearful  crime,  meriting  the  most  rigor- 
ous expiation.    At  a  sign  from  this  severe  old  man,  the  lictors 
who  followed  him,  appeared,  and  with  menacing  attitudes  sur- 
rounded Lucius,  who,  as  haughty  towards  them  as  he  had  been 
submissive  to  the  females,  preserved  a  countenance  undismayed 
amid  the  fearful  scene.    At  this  dreadful  moment  I  was  taken 
forever  from  the  presence  of  him  I  loved ;  from  the  quiet  shade 
and  tender  herbage  surrounding  the  temple,  and  from  these  too 
fleeting  and  wild  delights.     I  was  thrust  by  the  lictors  into  a 
prison  with  a  stone  seat  and  a  bed  of  straw,  and  no  light  but  that 
of  a  little  lamp ;  when,  most  annoying,  the  fierce  guards  entered 
to  torment  me  with  their  presence.     Thence  I  was  taken  to  the 
sdn  more  terrible  presence  of  the  High  Priest,  who  was  seated 
on  a  loffy  throne  in  the  superb  palace,  ornamented  with  the  sacer- 
dotal insignia.    In  a  stem  and  measured  voice,  and  without  one 
feeling  of  commiseration,  he  interrogated  her  who  stood  in  chains 
before  him,  respecting  the  events  of  the  morning.  But  I,  unhappy 
girl,  did  not  deplore  my  own  misfortunes  so  much  as  the  unknown 
destiny  of  Lucius,  who,  already,  in  my  mind,  I  imagined  con- 
demned to  an  ignominious  punishment ;  and,  emboldened  by  these 
agonizing  suspicions,  and  with  tears  and  supplications  that  would 
have  moved  any  other  heart,  I  besought  the  priest  to  reveal  to  me 
bis  unknown  fete.    But  he,  like  the  senseless  marble,  heard  with- 
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out  emotion  my  passionate  exclamations ;  and  after  remaining  for 
some  time  in  silence,  he  in  a  harsh  voice  interrupted  me.-—"  Un- 
blushing and  profane  girl  be  silent,  for  thy  unlawful  request 
excites  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove ;  and  threatening  Olympus  already 
trembles  with  sudden  revenge."  Thus  saying,  he  rose  from  the 
gilt  seat,  and  left  the  palace,  accompanied  by  the  followers  of  this 
fearfiil  pageantry ;  while  the  cruel  executors  of  his  sentence 
drew  still  tighter  the  chains  already  rusted  with  my  tears.  They 
then  placed  me  in  a  seat  covered  on  all  sides,  that  the  pitying 
multitude  might  not  hear  my  groans.  But  this  tyrannical  precau- 
tion to  smother  my  sighs  was  useless ;  for  oppressed  with  suffo- 
cation and  more  dead  than  alive,  I  wanted  breath  to  utter  the 
slightest  complaint.  Here,  to  diis  horrid  dungeon,  I  was  shortly 
conveyed;  in  this  subterranean  prison  I  was  buried  alive,  to 
8u£fer,  in  lingering  agony,  a  thousand  deaths.  And  there  stood 
the  avenging  priest,  who  covered  me  with  a  black  veil^-moumfbl 
token  of  my  approaching  fate,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  beating 
bosom,  thrust  me  from  him ;  afler  which  the  lictors  looeed  my 
chains.  But  a  prey  to  the  pangs  of  despair,  even  then  I  was  not 
free.  The  sad  rite  was  finished  according  to  customary  usage; 
by  lifting  a  lamp  and  leaving  me  a  little  oil  to  feed  its  flame, 
straw  to  lie  upon,  and  bread,  water  and  milk  to  support  life  for  a 
short  time.  They  then  left  me,  and  closed  the  opening  of  the 
cell,  as  of  a  tomb,  with  solid  ma]:ble.  Even  now  I  hear  the  muf- 
fled sound  that  fell  on  my  ear  at  that  awful  moment,  as  one  stone 
was  piled  upon  another,  as  I  conjectured  that  my  loudest  cries 
,  might  not  be  heard.  It  was  then,  a  sudden  darkness  veiled  my 
eyes,  and  my  trembling  limbs  sunk  upon  the  floor.  Oh  that  I 
could  then  have  died.  But,  recovering  my  wandering  senses,  who 
can  tell  my  imprecations  against  this  barbarous  punishment,  the 
tyrannical  ministry,  and  the  vain  watching  of  the  sacred  fire,  the 
complaints  of  outraged  nature  and  violated  oaths ;  but  the  air  filled 
with  my  cries  was  the  sole  witness  of  my  misery.  Echo  them 
again,  oh  thou  abyss  of  the  dead ;  cell  of  my  agonies,  cave  inac- 
cessible to  compassion ;  tomb  of  living  despair !  that  if  there 
remain  in  you  any  sense  of  human  misfortune,  you  may  console 
the  desolate  one.  For  what  other  comfort  does  misery  require, 
than  to  have  the  history  of  its  woes  listened  to  with  commisera- 
tion ?  and  what  thought  ^ore  aggravating  than  not  to  have  nor 
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erer  hope  for  the  presence  of  a  human  being  to  hear  the  groans 
dt  utter  despair  t  But  my  physical  strength  becoming  less  in 
proportion  to  the  impetuosity  of  my  feelings,  fife  was  gradually 
ebbing  away.  Why  did  not  the  compassion  of  the  lictors  leave 
me  poison  or  a  dagger  1  But  as  nature  prompts  even  the  most 
wretched  to  sustain  fife ;  and  seeing  by  the  pale  flame  of  the 
waning  lamp  the  food  near  by  destined  to  prolong  my  agony,  I  moist- 
ened my  throat  with  water,  for  it  was  parched  with  the  effects  of 
grief.  I  then  renewed  the  exhausted  lamp.  For  however  desi- 
rous of  descending  the  abyss  of  Tartarus,  I  still  feared  to  remain 
in  this  tomb  without  light ;  when  a  sudden  desperation  seized 
me.  I  arose  from  the  vile  earth,  bathed  in  vain  with  my  tears, 
and  with  a  deliberation  which  I  now  look  back  upon  with  plea- 
sure, I  dashed  my  forehead  ag^ainst  the  wall  with  all  my  remain- 
ing strength,  and  fell  to  the  earth.  Eternal  darkness  veiled  my 
eyes,  and  my  soul,  burning  with  inextinguishable  flame,  fled  from 
its  worn  out  tenement.  I  know  not  how  many  days  I  lingered  in 
the  tomb,  for  the  moments  of  grief  are  tedious,  and  without  the 
light  of  the  sun  the  hours  pass  imnoticed.  But  oh,  if  there  are 
any  among  you  who  are  laid  in  this  eternal  waste,  who  have  ever 
met  with  the  loved  being  for  whcra  I  descended  here,  tell  me,  I 
implore  you,  what  was  his  fate,  and  relate  the  manner  of  his 
death  I"  While  the  weeping  girl  was  thus  complaining,  she  wiped 
her  tearful  eyes  with  her  veil,  and  there  was  on  her  fair  coun- 
tenance such  an  expression  of  tender  compassion,  that  it  infused 
the  same  emotion  into  the  bosoms  of  her  hearers.  Whilst  the  air 
was  resounding  with  profound  lamentations,  there  came  forth  a 
a  phantom  from  the  crowd,  who,  turning  towards  the  young  ves^ 
tal,  said,  since  you  desire,  oh  unhappy  girl,  to  hear  his  history,  I, 
who  lived  at  that  time,  will  acquaint  you  with  it,  mournful  as  it  is." 
She,  remoring  the  veil  which  concealed  her  sad  features,  replied : 
**  Tell  me  all  you  know :  for  though  it  be  of  the  most  cruel  mis- 
fortunes, it  cannot  make  me  more  wretched  than  I  already  am.'* 
The  shade  replied :  "  No  sooner  had  the  priest  seen  your  sad 
prison  closed,  than  the  adventurous  youth  was  dragged  to  the 
public  square,  where  the  priest,  with  his  own  hands— inexorable 
ministers  of  celestial  ire— beat  him  with  rods  till  he  expired 
beneath  his  blows.'*  On  hearing  this,  Floronia,  with  tottering  steps, 
turned  away,  while  the  breeze  of  the  night  played  among  the 
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folds  of  her  veil  and  in  her  dishevelled  hair.  And  I,  who  had 
listened  to  her  sad  tale,  not  only  with  compassion  but  indignation, 
boldly  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  fearful  rites  1  oh  ignominious  punish- 
ment, not  to  those  unfortunates,  but  to  you.  Truly  it  was  an  arro- 
gance worthy  of  a  Roman  which  induced  you  to  look  upon  all 
other  nations  as  barbarians,  whilst  you  were  more  savage  and 
ferocious  yourselves !"  Then  Marcus  Brutus  threw  the  folds  of 
his  toga  over  his  head,  in  sorrow  concealing  his  features.  Augus- 
tus smiled  bittd^ly ;  Caesar  regarded  me  without  anger ;  and  Tully 
said  to  me,  "  You  see  we  were  more  fortunate  than  we  were  de- 
serving." 


SONNET. 

TO   ONE  WHO   HAD  SHOWN  KINDNESS   TO  THE    WRITER  DURING 
SICKNESS. 

Mary,  accept  this  grateful  verse  of  mine  ; 
For  thou  hast,  with  uncoDscious  art,  revi?ed     ^ 
Thoughts  which  too  long  had  slumbered,  but  which  lived 
Fervent  and  full,  m  days  of  auld  lang  syne. 
Dost  ask  me  how,  or  why  ?     This  faltering  line 

Shall  tell  thee  all.    My  boyish  thought  received 
Its  richest  gems  from  that  exhaustless  mine, 
A  sister's  love.    Time  hath  no  power  to  chiH 

The  fond  remembrance  of  the  cherished  past : 
It  warmly  glows  within  my  bosom  still : 
It  ever  will,  while  life  and  memory  last. 
Forgive  the  hope,. presumptuous  though  it  be, 
That  I  have  found  a  sister's  love  in  thee. 

H.  A.  R. 
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SHORT  TALKS  ABOUT  GOOD  MANNERS. 

BT    AN     EX-MEMBER    OF     SOCIETY. 

{Addressed  to  his  second  ccunn.) 
I. 

APOLOGY,  THEORY  AND   DEFINITION. 

Tou  know.  Stanhope,  that  I  do  not  profess  to  he  a  pattern  of 
good  hreeding,  although  I  am  so  fond  of  reading  you  long  homi- 
lies on  the  subject.  In  fact,  if  I  was  ordered  always  to  balance 
my  tea-spoon  on  the  edge  of  my  cup  just  before  rising  from  the 
table,  I  might  suggest  that  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  be  *'  fashion- 
able :*'  or,  if  advised  never  by  any  means  to  attend  church  more 
dum  once  on  Sunday,  I  might  avow  too  much  religion  to  be  con- 
natent  with  **  etiquette ;"  or,  if  taunted  by  some  disciple  of  the 
code  of  honor  for  not  betraying  a  trusting  woman,  I  fear  I  should 
polingly  confess  myself  no  adept  in  **  gaUantry ;"  or,  if  I  was 
challenged  to  stake  my  valuable  life  against  that  of  a  worthless 
rascal  on  the  duelling-ground,  I  really  believe  that  I  should  prove 
myself  no  "  gentleman." 

Again :  as  the  conncHsseur,  who  analyzes  wisely  the  beauties 
and  blemishes  of  paintings,  does  not  thereby  assume  that  he  is  an 
artist ;  and  as  the  critic,  who  pours  his  withering  rage  upon  good 
books,  does  not  thereby  claim  to  be  a  man  of  genius;  so  I, 
ahbough  presuming  to  discuss  even  the  mmuiuB  of  good  manners, 
do  not  profess  to  be— as  genial  Horace  hath  it— a  homo  ad  unguem 
foetus  ;  a  gentleman  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  True  elegance  of 
deportment— true  politeness,  in  fact — is  an  ideals  which  we  may 
imagine,  see,  or  write  about,  without  being  able  to  exemplify  it 
We  may  understand — both  you  and  I — ^why  D'Orsay's  maimers 
were  so  winning,  and  Chesterfield's  so  imposing,  while  you  may 
do  no  more  than  wear  a  D'Orsay  tie  in  your  cravat,  and  I  bear 
no  likenesss  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

So  much  for  personal  identity  and  apology. 
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Now,  my  friend,  in  what  I  haye  to  say  I  shall  proceed  upon 
the  theory  that  the  rules  of  politeness  are  all,  either  clearly  or  by 
supposition,  justified  by  common  sense ;  that  they  are  founded  in 
reason  and  upon  some  fundamental  principle  or  idea,  from  which 
the  particulars  and  details  of  good  breeding  are,  as  it  were,  so 
many  logical  inferences.  The  reason  of  some  rules  may  not  be 
clear,  but  a  probable  reason  may  be  traced  out  historically  or  meta- 
physically. But  if  no  reason  for  a  rule  of  etiquette  can  be  guessed^ 
then,  according  to  the  present  theory,  you  will  be  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  of  it. 

Do  not  imderstand,  however,  that,  because  politeness  is  founded 
upon  reason  and  conmion  sense,  it  is  therefore  to  be  thoroughly 
acquired  by  intuition,  without  study,  or  practice,  or  observa- 
tion. The  laws  of  mechanics  or  rules  of  philosophy  are  all 
fbmided  upon  common  sense,  but  it  has  taken  ages  to  bring  some 
€i  them  to  light.  Oomparison  and  study  alone  will  admit  you  to 
a  perfbct  knowledge  of  good  manners,  while  care  and  habit  will 
alone  enable  you  to  practice  ihem.  Although  the  connection  of 
etiquette  and  common  sense,  once  discovei^ed,  may  be  as  simple 
as  the  alimentary  apparatus  of  a  periwinkle,  yet  you  will  never 
be  able  to  be  polite  without  forethought.  Even  the  dictates  of  a 
kind,  good  nature — if  unaided — ^will  not  enable  you  to  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  of  that  perfect  external  deference  to  odbers,  called 
politeness. 

I  know  there  are  Narcissuses  in  the  world.  Stanhope,  whose 
vulgar  conceit  leads  them  to  think  their  manners  not  worth  calcu- 
lation and  study,  and  plume  themselves  upon  being  incapable  of 
violating  decorum,  however  ignorant  they  may  be  of  its  require- 
ments. The  forgiving  courtesy  of  others  may  prevent  the  breaches 
of  politeness,  which  such  persons  commit,  ftom  being  brought  home 
to  their  own  consciences.  But  it  is  a  poor  consolation  to  know, 
that  our  errors  of  deportment  only  escape  rebuke  or  significant 
scorn,  because  we  happen  to  be  in  the  society  of  those  who  are 
too  well-bred  to  seem  to  remark  our  rudeness.  No  shield  ftnr- 
mshes  so  ill  a  protection  to  vulgarity  as  that  of  self-conceit.  **  A 
pigmy's  straw  will  pierce  it" 

I  know  that  there  is  a  sort  of  politeness,  not  founded  upon 
common  sense  or  reason:  which  is  wholly  artificial,  and  Con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  fashionable  ci^rioe :  which  seems  invented 
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solely  Ibr  the  use  and  amusement  of  male  and  female  fops— a  class 
of  beings,  for  whose  composition  a  merciful  Providence  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  held  responsible ;  whose  butterfly  glory  is  solely 
in  the  splendor  of  their  wings  and  the  briskness  of  their  insane 
fluttering.  As  I  do  not  write  to  you  as  to  one  of  those  who  aspire 
to  the  witless  baboonery  of  false  etiquette,  I  shall  not  discuss  it. 
I  would  only  recommend  that  sort  and  measure  of  politeness«i 
which  are  consistent  with  high  and  generous  qualities  of  heart 
and  high  and  noble  aims  in  life.  This  code  is  not  for  the  gam* 
Uing  exquisite  to  pick  up  and  draw  on  as  he  does  his  scented 
gloTOSy  at  his  exit  from  the  billiard-room.  I  would  recommend 
no  school  of  etiquette  which  requires  any  affectation  of  indifier- 
ence  to  our  fellow-men, — ^which,  by  the  way,  it  is  almost  divine 
charity  to  call  a^ec/otum,-— or  any  professions  of  contempt  for 
superiors  and  equals,  or  any  firivolous  devotion  of  life  to  indolence 
and  luxury,  or  any  ungrateful  and  extravagant  waste  of  the  bless- 
ings of  Providence.  I  write  to  you  only  in  behalf  of  that  polite* 
nets,  which  will  bear  the  test  of  philosophy,  reason,  benevolence 
and  morality :  which  is  the  polish  of  the  diamond  and  not  the 
gilt  which  covers  a  base  metaL 

Now  what  is  politeness,  you  ask.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
**  true  politeness  is  true  kindness."  If  this  is  intended  to  incul- 
cate the  principle,  that  kind  instincts  must  underlie  and  dictate 
that  politeness  which  is  uniform,  natural  and  universal,  the  senti- 
ment is  well  enough.  As  a  maxim,  it  is  significant  and  valuable ; 
but  as  a  definition,  it  is  without  the  merit  of  accuracy.  KLindness 
is  no  more  politeness  than  the  flower  is  its  perfume,  or  than  any 
interior  cause  is  identical  with  one  of  its  external  effects.  Nor, 
need  I  add,  that  kindness  often  falls  short  of  politeness :  that  a 
good  heart  often  manifests  itself  through  very  bad  manners. 

That  politeness  is  not  a  mere  cultivation  of  arbitrary  artificial 
rules — a  superfluous  and  unmeaning  series  of  caprices— I  have 
already  indirectly  shown. 

Politeness— defined  not  lexicographically  but  logically-— is  the 
constant  manifestation  of  regard  for  and  deference  to  others  in 
our  intercourse  with  society.  If  you  say  simply,  that  it  is  the  art 
of  pleanng  by  the  deportment,  you  describe  the  effect  instead  of 
analyzing  the  cause.  If  you  call  it  the  art  of  good  manners,  you 
have  given  a  synonym,  but  not  a  definition. 
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Now  I  will  not  go,  after  the  manner  of  Coke  or  Blackstone, 
into  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  fbrce  of  the  terms  '*  constant^*' 
" manifestation,**  " regard"  **  deference"  ** in  our  intercourse  wiik 
society"  &c.-^as  used  in  the  foregoing  definition.  If  you  think  it 
contains  a  word  too  much  or  too  little,  then  test,  by  careful  exam- 
ination, every  syllable  of  it  for  yotirself.  It  will  be  enough  for 
me  to  illustrate  its  general  spirit. 

Natural  selfishness  prompts  the  barbarian  first  to  eat  all  he 
wants,  and  leave  the  residue  for  his  unsatisfied  companion ;  (pro- 
vided the  latter  is  not  in  such  a  condition  as  to  appeal  to  pity  or 
generosity.)  Politeness,  on  the  other  hand,  prompts  the  civilized 
man,  on  all  occasions,  to  ofier  food  first  to  his  comrade.  Natural 
selfishness  leads  the  savage  to  tyrannize  over  weakness  and  con- 
demn woman  to  menial  services.  Politeness  induces  you  to 
respebt  and  defer  to  the  weakness  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  make 
diem  the  recipients  of  the  minutest  attentions  and  services.  Natu- 
ral selfishness  instructs  the  barbarian  to  build  and  use  a  dwelling 
solely  for  his  own  convenience.  Civilization,  polished  into  polite- 
ness, leads  us  to  set  apart  the  most  elegant  saloons  within  our 
dwellings  almost  solely  for  the  use  of  others.  No  matter  what 
the  motive  may  be, — ^how  much  behind  or  before  the  savage  the 
civilized  man  may  be  in  real  selfishness  of  heart,— politeness  and 
barbarism  lead  to  exactly  opposite  results.  One  makes  the  plea- 
sure of  society  at  large  not  only  really,  but  seemingly,  the  secon- 
dary object :  the  other  elevates  the  outward  expression  of  a  desire 
to  please  others  primary  and  paramount. 

Deference  to  others  is,  then,  according  to  our  illustration,  the 
element  of  politeness.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  farther  this 
deference  is  manifested,  the  more  remarkable  will  be  the  polite- 
ness :  while  to  be  perfectly  polite  requires  ikol  our  manifestation 
of  regard  for  others,  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  should  be  inva- 
riable, universal,  and  clearly  apparent. 

Having  thus  given  my  "  apology,  theory  and  definition,"  I  shall 
be  able  in  my  next  letter,  to  make  some  desultory  suggestions, 
my  dear  Stanhope,  on  a  subject  about  which  you  are  already 
intelligent,  and  perhaps  aufait — **  Etiquette  at  Parties.'' 

In  admiration  of  that  graceful  kindness,  called*  politeness,  and 
in  friendship  for  you,  I  shall  "  remain" 

Yours  candidly, 
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"THERE   IS  A   REST." 

BY  A.   BIESSLEB,   D.  D. 

They've  told  me  of  a  reet,  far,  far  away, 

Where  the  weary  find  repose, 
And  suffering  hearts  grow  joyfcd  in  its  day ; 

For  there  their  sorrows  close. 

Where  is  that  rest  ?  Oh  where  ? 

I*m  worn  with  life's  care  : 

Its  storms  have  o'er  me  blown. 

Its  gloom  to  midnight  grown ; 
My  joys  have  fled  like  wandering  summer  birds  : 
My  friends  are  gone :  and  sorrows  cincture  girds 

Me,  with  its  iron  zone, 

'Till,  desolate  and  lone. 
My  spuit  groans,  oppressed  with  loads  of  care  ; 
And  I  am  tearful,  sad,  and  in  despair. 
Where  is  that  rest  ?  Oh  teU  me  I  where  ? 

It  is  not  here ;  but  in  the  spirit  land, 

And  thou  must  seek  it  there. 
Guided  by  faith's  unerring  eye  and  hand, 

And  strengtbened  by  her  prayer. 

Trust  in  the  Son  of  Qod, 

Who  in  our  flesh  hath  trod 

The  wine-press  of  his  ire. 

And  borne  its  vengeance  dire. 
That  sin  might  stand,  through  his  all-powerful  blood 
Riffhteous  before  the  spotless  throne  of  GK>d ; 

And  man  escape  forever 

The  death  that  ceaseth  never; 
And  decked  in  garments  gemmed  with  glory  bright, 
Sing  with  the  joyful,  rapturous  sons  of  light, 
Who  worship  m  his  presence  day  and  night  f 

That  will  bring  the  full  reward  for  all 

Thy  weariness  while  here  ; 
Its  joys  are  pure — ^its  sweets  will  never  pall — 

Its  leaf  is  never  sere— 

A  sprinff  tide  full  of  ioy ; 

Pure  gold  without  alloy ; 

A  rose  without  a  worm ; 

A  day  without  a  storm : 
A  song  whose  notes  of  linked  melody 
Forever  wake  a  sweeter  hannony. 

All  this  is  thine  forever. 

If  thou  thy  heart  canst  sever 
From  bands  of  earth  and  sin,  and  rise  to  see  its  ligfat 
Streaming,  a  beacon  from  a  mountain  height, 
To  cheer  the  wanderer — ^guide  his  feet  aright ! 
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LEGENDS  OF  1689-90. 
"THE  BRAND  PLUCKED  FROM  THE  FIRE." 

BY  lnS8  OODDARD. 

PahkehpunnassoOy  the  sachem  of  the  Chappequiddik,  was  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  gospel,  and  labored  earnestly  to  prevent  its 
spread  among  his  people. 

A  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jr.,  had  settled  at  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  few  English  settlers  of  that 
place,  that  they  made  him  their  minister.  After  some  years  labor 
among  his  resident  parishioners,  Mr.  Mayhew  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  limited  means  of  nsefiilness,  and,  having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  commenced  his  labors  as  mis- 
sionary among  the  tribes  in  his  vicinity.  His  first  convert  was 
Hiacoomes,  a  man  of  small  repute  among  his  own  people,  yet 
considered  by  his  English  brethren  as  competent  to  fill  the  office 
of  minister,  and  was  regularly  ordained  somewhere  about  the  year 
1670.  This  ordination  of  a  native,  displeased  Pahkehpunnassoo, 
so  highly,  that  he  embraced  every  opportunity  for  manifesting  his 
dislike  both  towards  Mr.  Mayhew,  and  his  Indian  convert.  So 
bitter  was  he,  towards  Hiacoomes,  that  he  at  one  time,  beat  him 
severely,  for  professing  his  faith  in  the  white  man's  gospel.  Poor 
Hiacoomes,  smarting  under  the  infliction,  manifested  less  gentle- 
ness of  spirit,  perhaps,  than  was  becoming  for  a  Christian.  He 
even  ventured  to  threaten  the  sachem  with  divine  v^igeance ;  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  threat  was  soon  afterwards,  not  only 
fulfilled,  but  was  the  proximate  cause  of  Pahkehpimnassoo's  con- 
version to  the  same  faith.  It  chanced  in  this  wise :  Pahkehpun- 
nassoo, with  another  Indian,  was  busily  employed  about  his  cabin, 
during  a  severe  thunder  storm.  While  repairing  the  chimney, 
both  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  latter  killed.  Pahkehpun- 
nassoo fell  partly  into  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  friend,  would  have 
perished.  His  remarkable  escape,  it  is  said,  awakened  him,  and 
Was  the  means  of  his  conversion* 
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At  bis  baptism  Hiacoomes  officiated,  and,  rejoiced  no  doubt, 
over  the  calamity  which  had  brought  his  stem  persecutor  to  bow 
to  the  force  of  that  gospel  tp  which  he  had  borne  testimony,  and 
for  which  he  had  suffered  so  cruelly.  Of  this  event,  in  connection 
with  the  lightning,  Mr.  Mayhew  quaintly  remarks,  "  Pahkekpuri' 
nassoo  was  as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  Jire,*' 

Hiacoomes  died  in  1690,  aged  some  where  about  80  years. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  of  one  of  Hiacoomes  converts,  [^^ 
who  sent  for  his  minister  to  enquire  about  his  gods.  Being  in- 
formed that  there  was  but  One  God,  the  convert  immediately 
enumerated  some  thirty. seven  of  his  own,  and  ventured  to  suggest 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  throw  away  so  many,  for  one.  Being  finally 
pursuaded  that  one  was  amply  sufficient,  the  exchange  was  made, 
and  the  one,  as  the  Indian  himself  declared,  years  afterwards,  was 
found  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 


ALEXANDER  AND  HENRY  MAJITYN. 

Twenty-two  centuries  since .  in  the  kingly  palace  of  Macedon, 
might  have  been  seen  a  youth  of  some  twenty  years,  pacing  an 
apartment  alone.  Hb  ruddy  hue  speaks  health,  and  his  eye  flash- 
es with  quick  and  earnest  thought  His  tread  is  firm  and  his  mein 
lofty.  His  brow  is  knit  in  thought,  and  as  he  strides  within  his 
narrow  limits,  his  compressed  lips  reveal  emotion  deep  and  tur« 
bulent. 

It  is  Alexander,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Macedon.  But  an  hour 
since  he  has  heard  that  PhiHp  has  fallen  by  a  subject's  hand.  No 
longer  vassal  to  man  and  recognizing  no  Divine  authority,  he  is 
launched  young  and  inexperienced,  upon  times  boisterous,  and  fiill 
of  periL 

Well  may  his  brow  be  knit  and  his  eye  steim,  as  he  paces  bis 
room.  On  the  North  hover  the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube.  On 
the  South  the  cities  of  Greece  stand  ready  to  revolt    The  signs 
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of  die  times  bid  him  relapse  into  the  insignificance  of  his  paternal 
heritage,  ere  he  be  crushed  into  a  still  smaller  space.  Such  with 
most  men  would  have  been  their  fate,  but  such  a  &te  his  proud 
spirit  could  not  brook. 

When  as  a  boy  he  tamed  Bucephalus,  his  father  cried,  "  My 
son,  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee,  for  Macedon  is  below 
thy  merit,"  He  believed  it,  he  felt  it ;  and  now  the  thought  comes 
full  upon  his  heart,  "  Macedon  is  below  thy  merit,"  And  shall  he 
be  content  with  this  miserable  height,  sovereignty,  within  his 
few  square  miles,  when  a  world  is  around  him.  He  scomB  the 
thought,  and  there  in  that  spot  decides,  that  Alexander  shall  gain 
immortality  or  death. 

There  is  no  long  struggle  between  self  and  conscience,  between 
faith  and  unbelief.  Full  of  self-confidence,  the  love  of  ease  is 
overpowered  by  the  love  of  Glory.  Henceforth  his  aim  shall  be 
to  magnify  himself — self  shall  be  the  idol  of  his  heart,  the  shrine 
at  which  his  soul  shall  bow.  The  world  too,  shall  bow  with  him, 
and  receive  this  new  religion  at  his  hands. 

A  few  days  pass  and  he  embarks  for  Asia.  Persia  is  his  chosen 
field,  conquest  his  call,  the  sword  his  argument,  and  death  the  only 
alternative.  How  terrible,  how  successful  a  career  grew  firom  this 
decision,  is  told  by  the  pages  of  History.  We  may  not  here  trace 
it.  We  have  glanced  at  this  decisive  hour,  to  contrast  it  with  a 
like  era  in  another's  destiny. 

A  few  years  since  in  an  humble  apartment  in  Great  Britain,  in 
like  manner,  trode  with  hasty  steps,  a  youth  of  lowly  parentage. 
On  his  brow  too,  is  resting  care,  nor  are  words  needed  to  tell  that 
sorrow  and  bitterness  are  his.  This  youth  is  Henry  Martyn.  He 
has  lately  been  crowned  with  high  academic  honors,  yet  he  re- 
joices not  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  for  a  strangeness  has  arisen 
between  him,  and  his  Savior  God. 

Not  many  days  since  a  message  reached  him  from  his  Lord, 
telling  of  millions  dying  in  a  Heathen  land,  with  none  to  lead 
them  to  his  bosom  of  love.  It  sounded  in  his  ears,  "  Get  thee  out 
rom  thy  country  and  from  thy  fathers  house,  into  a  land  that  I 
will  show  thee."  ,  He  saw  them  perishing  with  none  to  help,  he 
beard  their  cries,  and  answered,  "  Lord,  I  go." 

His  soul  went  forth,  but  suddenly  was  cai^  down.    Self  rose  at 
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thiB  threatened  death,  and  struggled  for  existence.  Satan  too,  put 
forth  his  power,  and  for  a  while  the  Prince  Emanuel  seems  cast 
out.  Fear  bids  him  disbelieve  the  power  of  his  Lord  to  bear  him 
up.  Home  and  his  native  land  assumed  new  charms,  whilst  the 
bond  of  woman's  love  grew  potent  as  cables  of  iron  to  detain  his 
soul.  What  can  free  him  f  What  release  him  from  these  bonds  1 
But  one  power  in  the  Universe,  and  that  is  faith— -faith  to  believe 
that  Christ  will  be  true  to  his  promise  tp  be  more  than  all  to  those 
who  give  up  all  for  him.  Now  is  he  wrung  with  anguish.  To 
be  burned  were  easy ;  but  to  trust  in  Christ  and  go  forward,  is 
impossible.  One  step  is  needed  to  place  his  feet  upon  a  rock. 
He  summons  reason,  fear  and  gratitude,  but  he  cannot  take  that 
step.  Oh,  wondrous  power  of  Unbelief  thus  to  defeat  Almighty 
Love! 

But  now,  behold!  he  prays.  He  has  bowed  the  knee.  Be 
silent,  for  this  is  holy  ground.  Sad  and  broken  are  his  tones.  His 
voice  is  one,  and  yet  we  barken  to  the  words  of  two.  The  crea- 
ture worm  is  holding  converse  with  his  Maker  God. 

"  My  Grod !  my  Grod !"  he  cries,  "  why  art  thou  so  far  from 
helping  me  V 

'^  I  am  nigh  unto  them,''  the  answer  comes,  "  that  are  of  an 
humble  and  of  a  contrite  heart." 

"  Yet  I  behold  thee  not,  where  art  thou,  oh  high  and  holy  one  1" 

'*  Lo,  I  am  mth  thee,  even  at  thy  side." 

**  Savior  !  is  this  thy  voice  1" 

"  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid." 

**  Come  in,  I  beseech  thee,  oh,  enter  this  sad  heart." 

"  Lo,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock." 

**  But  art  thou  willing  to  come  in  ]" 

"  If  any  man  open  to  me,  IwiU  come  in,  and  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me." 

"  Oh  Savior  !  art  thou  ready  now  to  take  possession  of  my  life  ]" 

**  I  have  waited  long,  yet  I  faint  not.  My  head  is  fiDed  with 
dew,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  night" 

**  But  wilt  thou  never  leave  me  to  fall  t" 

"  Never  will  I  leave  or  forsake  thee." 

"  But  how  shall  /  know  that  thou  wilt  do  this  1" 

"  Oh  child  of  the  dust.     I  have  loved  thee  even  unto  death,  and« 
wilt  thou  not  believe  my  word  ?    Behold  the  cross." 
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"  Enough,  enough !  Oh  Savior,  thou  has  conquered.  Come  m, 
come  in.  I  will  rest  on  the  arm  of  my  beloved.  I  will  not  fear, 
for  thou  are  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me*'' 

The  victory  is  won.  The  world  may  now  allure,  and  Satan 
rage,  but  in  vain.  They  deal  not  with  him  alone,  but  with  Om- 
nipotence on  which  by  fkith  he  leans.  God  is  his  refuge  and  bis 
strength. 

World  wide  apart  tire  these  decisions,  one  for  self,  and  one  for 
G^d ;  as  widely  different  are  the  paths  to  which  they  lead.  Yet 
the  same  lands  were  visited,  the  same  rivers  crossed,  the  same 
Persian  sun  endured,  by  both,  but  for  far  different  ends.  Did 
Alexander  feast  in  Persepolis ;  among  its  ruins  Henry  Martyn 
prayed.'  Did  the  one  covet  these  lands  for  himself;  so  did  the 
other  for  his  God.  Did  the  Macedonian  bid  them  bum  incense  at; 
his  own  feet ;  the  Missionary  bid  them  bow  to  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Conqueror  scattered  misery  and  death ;  the  Christian  sowed  the 
word  of  life. 

God  granted  to  each,  near  the  same  length  of  days.  Thirty- 
two  years  sufficed  to  make  the  names  of  both  illustrious.  Quick- 
ly they  fled  and  the  hour  of  early  death  drew  nigh.  They  died, 
but  of  their  death,  history  tells  not,  except  that  one  fell  before  the 
wine  cup,  the  other  by  disease.  Yet  let  us  still  follow  them,  and 
first  learn  how  died  the  man  who  put  his  trust  in  self. 

A  youth  no  longer,  but  drunk  with  the  blood  of  Nations,  Alex- 
ander approaches  Babylon.  He  enters  it,  but  is  warned  by  Chal- 
dean soothsayers  that  his  days  are  numbered.  Now  is  his  soul 
filled  with  the  horror  of  overhanging  death.  Day  by  day,  new 
sacrifices  and  new  feasts  are  celebrated,  at  which  the  great  con- 
queror seeks  to  drown  his  thoughts  beneath  a  flood  of  wine. 

One  whole  night  has  he  passed  in  furious  carousal.  Another  is 
commenced.  Bowl  after  bowl  is  emptied,  his  brain  whirls,  mad- 
ness has  taken  hold  upon  him.  He  calls  for  the  last  cup  of  Her- 
cules, fills  and  drains  it,  then  falls  senseless  to  the  grotmd.  Fly- 
ing from  death,  he  has  clasped  him  to  his  heart. 

He  is  borne  to  his  royal  couch,  and  revives,  only  to  sink  be- 
neath new  agonies.  The  ghosts  of  gory  thousands  seem  to  flit  be- 
fore him — but  his  straining  eyes  are  fixed  on  one,  that  one  his  bo- 
som friend,  slain  by  his  own  hand.    The  ghastly  shade*  plucks 
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fix>m  bis  beart  the  jarelin  sent  by  bb  monardi's  band,  and  preases 
it  against  Uiat  monarcb's  naked  breast.  Tbe  cold  point  toucbea 
him;  a  siekeping  borror  oYerdpreads.bis  soul.  He  would  fly  but 
may  not;  be  writbes  but  cannot  turn.  Tbe  inexorable  sbade 
urges  on  tbe  deadly  weapon. 

One  cry  of  borror !  one  groan !  tbe  jaw  relaxes,  tbe  eye  is 
glassy,  and  Alexander  is  dead.  Wretcbed  man !  Gbdless  be 
lived  and  Gtxiless  died :  as  tbe  fool  dietb,  so  died  be ! 

Blessed  be  Gk)d  tbat  all  men  die  not  tbus.  He  suj^ortetb  tbem 
tliat  put  tbeir  trust  in  Him. 

Tbe  lonely  Mis^onary,  enfeebled  by  sufiering  and  disease,  set 
bis  fiiee  bomeward  from  tbe  beart  of  Persia,  boping  to  renew  bis 
youth.  His  journey  was  a  fearful  one,  and  Grod  in  bis  mercy  cut 
it  short.  By  day  tbe  fierce  glaring  of  tbe  sun  forbade  all  trarel, 
and  he  spent  its  bours,  lying  in  bis  tent  witb  bis  aching,  tortured 
head,  wrapped  in  wet  blankets,  tbanking  Grod  Ibr  teaching  bim 
iStoB  simple  remedy. 

Daring  the  cooler  bours  of  tbe  nigbt,  sick  and  fednt,  be  is  hur- 
ried forward  by  bis  merciless  guide.  Tbus  be  journeys  till  be 
nears  tbe  Turkish  town  of  Tocat.  His  weary  pilgrimage  is  well 
nig^  ended.  On  October  2d,  1812,  be  makes  the  following  entry 
in  his  diary.  ''  Red^ating  to  tbe  stable  room,  I  sought  in  vain  for 
solitude.  My  fever  increased  to  a  violent  degree,  and  tbe  heat  in 
my  eyes  and  forehead  was  so  great  that  the  fire  almost  made  me 
frantic  I  entreated  that  it  might  be  put  out,  or  I  carried  out  of 
doors.  Neither  was  attended  to.  My  servant,  who  believed  me 
deluious,  v^as  deaf  to  all  I  said.  At  last  I  pushed  my  head  in 
among  the  luggage,  lodged  it  on  tbe  damp  ground,  and  slept." 

On  tbe  6tb,  for  the  last  time,  be  records  bis  '*  sweet  comfort  and 
peace  in  God,"  and  bis  joyful  anticipations  of  release.  It  came 
speedily.  On  the  16th  (if  we  may  speak  of  things  unseen)  be  lies 
in  a  Caravanserai,  in  Tocat.  His  form  is  wasted,  bis  face  pallid. 
Around  bim  stand  a  group  of  Turks,  curious  to  see  the  dying 
Frank.  No  mother  holds  bis  bead ;  no  sister  wipes  tbe  death 
damp  from  bis  brow,  none  of  tbe  loved  ones  of  bis  beart  are 
there. 

Delirium  has  just  left  bim.  With  a  feeble  effort  be  raises  bis 
head,  and  gazes  upon  that  group  of  unknown  faces.    Where  i& 
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he  1  He  ifl  about  to  call  a  weU  known  name—the  words  are  hadf 
uttered — ^bot  he  checks  himself,  casts  a  second  bewildered  look 
upon  his  strange  attendants,  rememberSf  and  sinks  upon  his  bed. 
He  covers  his  fiu^  with  his  wasted  hands,  but  the  treacherous 
tears  trickle  along  the  poor  partition.  He  feeb  that  he  is 
alone,  dying  amid  strangers,  far  away  from  those  whom  he  had 
hoped  otice  more  to  embrace. 

But  this  weakness  is  short  His  Qod  in  whom  he  trusted  will 
not  leave  him  to  mourn.  ''  Thou  art  here,"  he  murmurs,  and  all 
is  calm.  His  eyes  close  and  his  soul  communes  vdth  Gt>d.  **  Oh 
Jesus,"  he  whispers,  **  I  have  trusted  in  thee  and  have  not  been 
deceived.  Thou  art  more  than  all  to  me.  I  rest  my  soul  on 
diee.  '  We  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  us  nor  any  heat,  &r  the  Lamb  shall  feed  us, 
and  shall  lead  us  unto  fountains  of  living  waters,  and  Otod  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes.' " 

Awhile  he  is  silent.  His  breast  heaves  languidly.  The  Turks 
press  nearer  but  he  heeds  them  not.  He  is  passing  away.  With 
a  sadden  ^ort  he  raises  himself.  His  eyes  gleam  once  more. 
He  cries,  **  Victorious  through  Christ,"  then  falls  upon  his  couch 
and  dies. 

Oh,  could  we  trace  his  rapturous  flight  to  meet  the  blood-bought 
throng,  and  catch  a  strain  of  their  ecstatic  j<)ys,  we  might  lesra 
how  glorious  is  the  victory  through  faith  in  Christ,  how  transcend- 
antly  glorious  when  compared  with  the  doom  of  one  who  put  his 
fidth  in  seH^  and  sank  unsupported  to  a  dread  eternity  of  wa 

Tis  then  we  learn  the  weakness  of  the  man  of  human  might; 
when  we  hear  them  sing,  "  thy  Qod  is  thine,  oh  man  of  ftdth." 


A  QOSSIPPING  LETTER. 


TimotheuSi  Timotheus,  what  have  you  been  doing  during  the  indis* 
position  of  your  old  goesipping  friend  ?  Into  what  an  embarrassbg 
**  pickle*^  have  you  soused  me !  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  bored  with 
pestering  inquiries  about  **  Rebecca,'*  whose  history  I  promised  foil 
three  moons  ago:  to  be  asked  if  I  real^  meant  to  play  a  practical  joke 
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OD  yoar  readers  by  my  offer  to  skelcb  her  lineament!,  and  whether  or 
not  any  Rebecca  ever  exiited,  (except  Isaac^s  wife  or  the  heroioe  of 
Scott's  iTaohoe,)  worth  the  trouble  of  describing.  Bat  it  was  infinitely 
worse  to  be  taunted  about  masquerading  in  petticoats  as  **  Diana  Ver- 
non,** and  scribbfing  abont  female  education ;  to  be  asked  if  *'  Di"  was 
'*  Rebecca,**  and  vice  versa :  to  be  teazed  about  the  identity  of  the 

yomig  ladies  of  W ^  so  impertinently  described  by  some  wag  of  an 

old  bachelor  in  your  last  nnmber,  and  about  the  latitude  and  kingitude 
of  that  &mous  village.  Now,  be  it  known  once  for  aD,  that  I  am  not 
Di  Vernon,  and  ne?er  dressed  in  feminine  attire :  that,  as  for  female 
education,  I  always  had  a  strong  partiality  for  boarding  schools,  as 
being  pbices  where  young  ladies  learn  a  great  deal  not  promised  in 
the  principaTs  prospectuses,  especiaOy  about  young  gentlemen.    As  for 

the  ladiee  of  W ,  aD  that  I  can  do  is  to  make  affidavit  te  the  cok>r  of 

C '9  eyes  and  of  E 's  lips.     But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 

brightest  forms  of  earth  or  air  to  hire  my  thoughts  back,  when  they 
escape  tiirough  the  blue  toO  of  the  upper  sky  to  seek  communion  with 
a  fav  young  soul,  knig  since  departed  diither.    I  mean 

Rebecca. 


Hie  first  time  I  saw  Rebecca,  I  never  shall  forget.  It  was  when  I 
was  sitting  in  the  window  of  my  apartment  near  the  cemetery  already 
described,  on  a  morning  late  in  May— one  of  those  mornings,  when 
sunshine  and  dew  iiave  made  the  earth  seem  ready  for  the  advent  of 
angels.  I  was  watching  the  varied  verdure  of  the  grass  below,  and  the 
starting  foliage  of  the  trees  above,  over  which  peered  pointed  spires 
tnd  rose  sober  grey  towers,  beautifully  dim  in  the  misty -bright  air  of 
opening  summer.  A  stream  of  fragrance  occasionally  floated  by  me, 
and  the  steaming  mouM  below  was  not  more  full,  than  was  my  fhune, 
of  the  new  life  of  spring. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  retired  street,  a  little  lad,  whose  whole 
person  was  shaded  under  an  immense  straw  hat,  and  who  had  evidently 
been  turned  out  to  grass  for  the  fn*st  time  during  the  season,  was  utter- 
ing peremptory  commands  to  an  imaginary  steed,  which  he  seemed 
to  see  dashing  along  under  the  vigorous  applications  of  his  toy-whip. 
Who  denies  or  doubts  total  depravity  ?  A  chOd's  first  plaything  is  a 
ratde-box,  with  which  he  produces  the  discomfort  of  sound,  the  only 
vexation  which  he  is  strong  enough  to  occasion.  His  second  toy  is  a 
whip,  vrith  which  he  is  enabled  to  indulge  luxurious  fancies  of  agony 
inflicted  upon  invisible  horses  and  other  brutes  of  the  imagination.  The 
third  is  a  toy-gun  or  toy-sword,  tiie  real  ante-type  of  those  man-killing 
propensities,  which,  in  later  years,  transform  your  quiet,  orderly  cob- 
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bier  into  an  epauletted  hero,  deli^tfully  stained  with  spots  of  blood,  and 
gloriously  addicted  to  homicide.  ^ 

To  resume.  Under  an  orchard  of  apple-trees,  which  were  at  this 
time  immense  masses  of  pink  and  white  blossoms,  the  ju?enile  coach- 
man was  plying  his  whip,  when,  suddenly  as  a  new  thought,  a  fahy  figure 
of  a  girl,  seemingly  about  eleven  years  old,  bounded  with  a  playful  shout 
behind  the  boy,  caught  him,  turned  bun  around,  and  kissed  him  heart- 
ily— then,  with  a  stream  of  black  hair  floating  behind  her,  ran  off  to- 
wards the  corner  of  the  orchard.  Her  quick  eye,  as  she  ran,  glanced 
up  at  my  window,  and  I  had  barely  time  to  cast  my  eyes  on  my  book 
before  I  felt  hers  for  a  moment  upon  me.  She  stopped  by  the  tree  hi 
the  corner,  in  the  bottom  of  which  there  was  a  cavity,  which  might 
bring  to  mind  the  memorable  hollow  in  the  trunk  of  the  famous  Charter 
Oak :  although  it  would  be  a  comparison  of  small  things  with  great. 
She  thrust  in  her  hand  and  drew  out— ah !  total  depravity  again — a 
little  shabby  note.  She  had  scarcely  done  it,  before  I  fdt  her  eyea 
again,  though  turned  towards  me  with  a  sidelong  glance.  Then  sud- 
denly facing  me,  she  threw  back  her  curls  with  her  small  hands,  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  note,  and  read  it  with  an  enthusiasm  admirably  coun- 
terfeited. I  could  almost  hear  the  murmur  of  her  laughing  lips.  She 
clasped  the  paper  to  her  bosom  with  a  gesture  of  ecstasy,  and  then — 
as  this  dumb  show  was  intended  for  my  benefit — stared  intelligently 
upwards  towards  me  with  her  large  black  eyes  again.  1  dodged  the 
glance,  as  before:  but  she  evidently  knew  that  I  must  see  her;  for, 
casting  a  look  of  admirably  simulated  fear  towards  the  house,  from 
which  she  had  just  escaped,  she  tore  the  missive  to  pieces  with  gestures 
of  apprehension,  threw  the  bits  gracefully  over  the  fence  into  the  high 
road  and  ran  away. 

It  was  Rebecca :  the  fairest  girl  I  ever  saw.  Her  features  were 
moulded,  not  merely  into  exquisite  outlines,  but  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
the  most  variable  and  enchanting  expressions.  Her  complexion  waa 
pale  and  pure,  without  the  faintest  tinge  of  rose  upon  it,  or  the  slightest 
shade  of  sallow.  Her  eyes,  so  large,  lustrous,  black,  burned  softly, — 
nay,  it  was  hard  to  tell,  whether  they  burned  or  melted.  I  know  they 
always  grew  softer  and  more  tender  under  the  sk>w  sweep  of  those 
long  raven  black  lashes  which  overhung  them.  Her  figure,  so  light 
but  well-developed,  was  always  most  pleasmg  in  motion,  as  true  grace 
must  always  be.  But  her  hair,  waving  in  such  long  delicious  curls,  and 
lips,  through  which  the  red  blood  seemed  on  the  point  of  bursting,  were 
the  most  remarkable  charms  of  her  person.  The  latter  were  the  lips 
of  a  woman,  not  of  a  child — concentrating  all  the  deUcate  passions  of 
glowing  maidenhood  in  their  expression.  In  short  she  was  (to  borrow 
an  expression  of  our  grandmother's)  **  an  angel  upon  earth" — gender 
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mbne  excepted.    Mahomefs  celestia]  STstem,  only,  authorises /«ma^ 


As  soon  as  my  room-mate  arri?ed,  I  related  to  him  die  ad?eiitiire. 
He  at  once  left  the  room,  without  uttering  any  thing  beyond  an  ioqinry 
or  two,  and  deliberately  gathered  op  all  the  fragments  of  Rebecca's 
hitlet'doux.  On  his  return,  he  seated  himself,  tipped  his  chair  back- 
ward, lighted  a  cigar,  and  cooUy  proceeded  to  inform  me,  that  the 
yoQBg  girl  was  an  acquaintance  of  his,  yes,  he  might  say  a  pet,  a  most 
iDtereeting  being,  such  as  he  ne?er  met  before  and  might  never  meet 
again.  This  confession  looked  serious,  and  I  was  amazed  at  his  obsti- 
■acy  in  keeping  the  secret  so  k>ng. 

''  I  have,**  continued  W ,  **  been  in  tlie  habit  of  lending  Rebecca 

books  firom  ow  libraries .** 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  I  had  been  even  indirectly  usefld  to  the  fair 
young  girt 

** And  she  read  them  through  with  amazing  rapidity;  and  yet, 

when  I  catechised  her,  she  showed  herself  perfectly  familiar  with 
diehr  contents.  Her  intelligence  and  memory  would  put  a  whole 
model  school  to  shame.'* 

I  £uther  learned  from  my  friend,  that  her  &ther  was  the  captain  of 
a  vessel,  engaged  in  the  South  American  trade,  and  that  he  was  very  sel- 
dom at  home.  But  he,  (the  father,)  was  fondly  deroted  to  hit  daughter, 
and  she  could  recount  his  adrentures  by  the  hour,  as  she  had  learned 
diem  sitting  on  her  parent's  knee.  He  was  k)oking  eagerly  forward 
to  the  conclusion  of  one  more  ?oyage,  when  he  designed  to  renounce 
lus  sea-life  forever,  and  enjoy  the  society  of  wife  and  children,  espe- 
cially of  that  elder  daughter,  just  budding  into  brilliant  maidenhood. 

Rebecca's  mother,  according  to  W ,  was  a  woman  of  rare  good 

sense  and  disposition,  imprisoned  among  her  domestic  cares,  and  die 
eonfidanU  of  her  daughter,  e?en  in  the  most  minute  of  Rebecca's  girl- 
ish feelings  and  actions. 

^*  In  &ct,  R ,  the  creature  whom  you  describe  as  a  precocious 

fittle  coquette,  is  as  beautiful  as  you  have  said,  and  as  good  as  beautiful. 
A  purer ,  more  simple  nature  than  hers  was  neyer  known ;  and  yet  the 
ripeness  of  her  mind,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  conversation  almost  make 
you  dread  her  sagacity.  You  can  scarcely  believe  diat  she  is  a  child, 
while  yon  are  sure  that  no  one  but  a  child  could  be  so  undisguised  and 

artless.     In  reality,  R ,  she  is  the  most  premature  little  damsel 

I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  in  real  life." 

1  started  at  the  words.  A  premature  child!  It  is  one  of  those  terras, 
diat  ahnost  make  us  weep.  Those  beautiful  flowers  of  human  nature, 
which  seem  to  condense  the  bk>om  and  k>veliness  and  strength  of  a  long 
life  into  a  few  short  years,  are  the  fairest  workily  objects  we  are  ever 
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allowed  to  see.  They  are  among  us,  and  yet  not  of  us.  They  have 
no  affinity  to  earth  8a?e  that  of  suffering.  They  develop  human  life 
without  its  evil :  they  illustrate  only  its  beauty.  Before  wisdom  be- 
comes hard-eyed  prudence,  or  the  charms  of  unsuspecting  affection 
degenerate  into  artificial  smiles,  Heaven  bears  away  the  uncontami- 
nated  spirit  into  an  atmosphere  of  completest  purity.  What  ia  there 
BO  consoling  and  yet  so  affecting,  as  the  sight  of  a  being,  compounded 
of  the  soft  affections,  the  keen  discernment,  the  full-grown  virtue  of 
mature  womanhood,  with  the  suspicionless,  undisguised  and  joyful 
heart  of  children?  Dickens  has  understood  the  true  answer  to  this 
question  :  else  he  would  never  have  made  his  name  inmiortal  by  the 
tears  shed  over  the  fortunes  of  little  Nell,  and  Paul  and  Florence. 

An  examination  of  the  fragments  oi  Rebecca's  paper,  proved  it  to  be 
a  duty  jMoce  of  a  ruled  copy-book,  covered  over  with  the  crookedest  of 
writing,  and  being  in  substance  only  a  ratification  of  a  former  agree- 
ment of  the  writer  to  play  with  Rebecca  on  the  next  Saturday  after- 
noon. It  was  evidently  what  might  have  been  easier  said  than  writteD. 
It  contained  no  thoughts  "too  big  for  utterance,'*  and  waa  palpably 
written  only  for  the  romance  of  a  correspondence. 

Next  day,  on  returning  to  my  room  at  an  unusual  hour,  I  found  the 
heroine  there.  I  was  actually  thrilled  and  abashed  by  her  marvellous 
beauty.    In  reply  to  my  very  modest  greeting,  she  courtesied  and  told 

me  she  was  waiting  to  thank  Mr.  W ,  for  the  books  he  had  been 

kind  enough  to  lend  her.  I  interrupted  her  pretty  little  expressions  of 
gratitude,  by  telling  her  that  I  believed  I  had  heard  of  her,  and  almoat 
knew  her.  She  blushed  instantly.  **  How  can  you  know  me,  sir," 
asked  she  softly. 

I  told  her  interrogatively,  what  I  had  seen  the  day  before.  With  a 
merry  laugh  she  replied,  "  O  yes,  Burrall  wrote  me  the  note.*'  (Bar- 
rail  was  a  freckled,  ill  favored  boy  who  lived  next  door.)  *'  He  asked 
me  to  write  notes — correspond,  you  know — ^with  him,  for  fun,  and  I 
said  I  would.  So  yesterday,  he  put  a  note  in  the  tree,  but  when  I  told 
mother  about  it  last  night  she  said  it  was  improper,  and  I  told  Burrafl 
this  morning  that  I  could  not  answer  his  billet." 

««  Do  you  tell  your  mother  everything  ?"  said  I  with  a  smile,  half- 
guessing  her  answer. 

**  Why,  of  course  :  she  loves  me  so  much,  that  I  could  not  keep  a 
secret  from  her.  Besides,  &ther  is  gone  so  much,  that  she  has  no  one 
to  talk  with  but  me ;  so  I  tell  her  all  about  my  lessons  and  the  hooka  I 
read,  and  the  plays  1  have  with  Willie  and  the  girls.  O  my  dear,  dear 
Mother !" 

She  said  this  with  such  sudden  emotion,  that  it  brought  tears  to  her 
eyes. 
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*«  Bl6M  yoQ,  Bweet  child  !**  I  exclaimed  iayohmtarily.  It  was  the  fint 
and  kst  benediction  I  erer  Mt  paternal  enough  to  utter  alond.    I  have 

Purraing  the  conTorsation  in  rach  a  manner  as  to  win  her  confidence, 
I  at  kst  received  rehictantly  her  good-bye,  having  obteined  a  pronaise 
Ibr  another  visit  as  soon  as  s&e  had  read  Ihe  books  I  lent  her. 

Onr  acquaintance  went  on,  and  my  room-mate  and  myself  used  thence- 
fiuth  to  share,  generaUy,  the  pleasure  of  her  visits.  But  if  she  chanced 
to  find  a  stranger  in  our  apartments,  she  was  away  like  adeer :  no  coax- 
iof  could  induce  her  to  extend  her  acquaintance— an  effect,  no  doubt,  of 
nstemal  advice.  She  always  brought,  in  return  for  our  sfig^t  favors,  her 
mother's  thanks  as  well  as  her  own.  Her  conversations  might  not  be 
interesting  enough  to  be  written  down,  but,  taken  in  connection  with  her 
sxtrsne  youdi,  her  beautiful  sad  face,  her  perfect  manners,  in  diort, 
with  nersel^  it  was  the  moat  fitfcmating  I  ever  heard.  I  knew  she  was 
to  be  one  of  the  eariy-caBed,  and  frequent  were  the  interchanges  ef 
dMNight  OB  this  inresentiment  between  W and  myself. 

Atthe  ckMe  of  an  afternoon  in  Summer,  after  a  tedious  day's  study 
fat  a  priBB  ezamioatkm,  to  be  held  next  day,  and  ixnt  which  1  was  pre 
paring  at  the  last  moment,  I  sat  at  my  window,  waiting  patiently  finr 
the  cool  breeses  which  every  day  started  up  about  sunset.  The  bbrds 
were  twittering  good-byes  and  lullabies  around  me.  The  leavee  were 
begbmbg  to  flutter  under  the  first  kisses  of  the  rising  wind.  The 
aonads  of  buy  life  were  ftunter  and  more  musioa],  and  1  was  ahuoet 
dreaming  in  the  l^ss  of  the  scene,  when  I  felt  a  light  arm  stealing  around 
ny  neck,  and  in  an  instant  my  own  was  folded  around  Rebecca. 

Onr  talk  that  nigjht  was  a  strange  one.  I  remember  remarking  to  her 
^Heaven  knows  I  kived  her  too  well  to  flatter  her,  or  to  try  to  do  so : — 

'*  Rebecca,  yon  must  stand  pretty  high  at  school,  you  learn  and  com- 
mit to  memory  so  easily  :  are  you  not  first  in  your  classes  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  eagerly  and  replied  artlessly — too  artlesriy  to 
boast  or  fear  to  boast : 

'*  Oh,  BO !  I  have  a  schoofanato  who  is  a  much  bettor  scholar  than  I — 
oh,  much.    Last  time  she  took  the  first  premhmi  ?" 

*' Who  took  the  second  prise,  Rebecca  T' 

••  I  took  Aal.'' 

^ How  old  is  this  schoolmate  of  yours!" 

*«  She  was  fifteen  the  other  day." 

As  Rebecca  was  but  eleven  years  old,  I  easily  accounted  to  myself 
finrtfae  success  of  her  rival,  and  added; 

^  Ah,  wen,  periiaps  in  four  years  you  will  be  as  good  a  scholar  at  she 
know." 

"^Fonryears!  IshaUnothve  solengasthatyitisTeiylikefy.  Modier 
flunks  I  am  not  to  be  kmg-ibtd.'' 
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**  Why,  Rebecca,  what  are  you  saying  ?" 

'*  O  I  have  such  pains  in  my  breast  sometimes,  that  I  aknost  finot 
away.  Then  as  soon  as  I  grow  better,  mother  cries  and  hides  her  &ce, 
but  I  felt  the  tears  one  day  on  my  hand.'* 

I  could  scarcely  speak.     At  last,  I  said  as  calmly  as  possible ; 

*'  Does  your  mother  ever  tell  you  in  toordt,  that  she  is  afraid  yoa  will 
not  live  long  ?" 

**  I  think  so ;  for  when  we  pnj  together,  she  asks  that,  if  Clod  should 
see  fit  to  take  her  child  early  to  Himself,  He  will  take  her  to  His  bo- 
som.   I  know  what  she  means.'' 

**  But,  Rebecca,  do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  Are  you  willing 
to  die,  to  leave  the  flowers  and  the  trees,  your  schoolmates,  your  fa- 
ther and  mother  and  little  WiUte  ?" 

Her  iace  grew  sad  for  an  instant ;  then  fixing  her  eyes  upon  me, 
while  the  light  of  the  world  bey<md  seemed  to  fall  upon  her  pale  fea- 
tures and  kindle  them  to  a  heavenly  complexion,  she  siiid : 

<•  Sometimes  I  am  yery,  very  foolish  and  cry  because  it  seems  wrong 
to  take  away  one  so  young  as  I  and  lay  me  in  the  ground.  I  cried  so 
hard  the  other  night  in  bed  about  k,  that  [  almost  choked.  But  it  was 
aH  wicked.  For  I  know  I  shall  go  to  heaven,  which  is  a  much  better 
place  than  the  world.  I  shall  have  no  pains  there  and  mother  will  not 
cry  when  she  meets  me,  and  little  Willi©— — " 

She  could  say  no  more. 

A  few  days  after,  she  told  me  she  had  obtained  permission  from  hm* 

mother  to  attend  the  next  Commencement  of College,  and  bear 

me  speak  upon  the  stage.  She  never  cared,  ahe  said,  to  go  before,  bnt 
she  wished  to  see  how  I  would  act  before  such  a  great  crowd.  I  had 
very  little  ambition  for  the  one-day  gk>ry  of  a  College  anniversary,  but 
I  must  own  that  Rebecca's  promise  stirred  tiiat  little  deepfy.  I  was  in- 
*  clined  to  hope  something  from  her  girlish  comparison  of  myself  with 
others,  especially  as  I  had  all  her  partialities  in  advance.  The  following 
day,  I  gave  her  a  good-bye  kiss,  and  left to  be  absent  for  a  few  weeks. 

On  returning  just  before  Commencement,  I  met  W in  tiie 

street    We  had  hardly  interchanged  greetings,  before  he  bent  for- 
ward and  whispered  in  an  altered  voice ; 

**  Littie  Rebecca  is  dead." 

I  looked  at  him  without  speaking.  I  shed  no  tear  ^ere.  I  was  of 
an  age,  when  to  weep  I  was  ashamed.  Whether  as  I  hurried  away, 
two  or  three  scalding  drops  fell  from  my  eyes,  is  a  secret  I  have  no  wish 
to  tell.  If  they  fell  across  my  cheek,  I  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  there  by  wiping  them  away. 

While  the  sun  was  flashing  from  millions  of  dew-drops  in  the  grave- 
yard early  on  the  next  moraiag,  X  was  there  to  look  for  Rebecca's  rest- 
ing place.    The  sexton  directed  me  to  the  spot ;  but  whea  I  reached 
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it,  I  was  not  movedas  I  had  tepected  to  be.  At  firet,  I  could  not — aa is 
ssnal  when  deaths  occur  during  our  absence— believe  far  an  instant, 
that  she  was  dead  at  all.  I  went  so  far  as  to  remonstrate  with  myself 
aloud  ibr  my  obstinate  increduliQr.  I  turned  away  from  the  grave  to- 
wards the  spot,  where  we  used  to  meet  so  often,  half  expecting  to  meat 
her  graceful  form  again  and  part  her  beautiful  hair  with  my  hands,  as 
before.  I  shook  off  the  illusion  and  returned  to  the  cemetery,  when 
for  an  instant  the  true  idea  of  her  existence  flashed  upon  me.  1  knew 
that  she  Uved.  In  the  place  of  distracting  doubts,  I  felt  Heaven's  divine 
consolation  coming  over  my  soul.  "  She  is  not  here,  she  is  risen.'* 
But  the  old  fimcy  will  return.  For  a  long  time,  whenever  1  revisited 
» I  always  passed  by  the  house.  I  knew  not  only  that  she  was 
dead,  but  that  her  £unily  had  left  the  place  forever ;  yet  I  looked  in- 
tently, as  if  she  might  start  up  again  under  the  apple-tree  blossoms  and 
pan  another  note  ftvm  its  hoflow  trunk.  I  listened  for  another  hearty 
kiss  to  little  Willie.  But  a  veil  was  between  her  and  myself^  which  I 
msy  not  pierce.  At  last,  one  evening  as  I  went  by  the  old  homestead, 
fbH  of  die  illusion  which  haunted  me,  I  heard  discordant  sounds  pro- 
ceeding from  the  house.  A  band  of  young  men  and  women  were  vain- 
ly endeavoring  to  perform  a  popular  rondo  in  four  parts.  The  jarring 
notes  ."  entered  into  my  soul,**  and  I  have  not  passed  by  the  sacred  spot 
nice  ^t  time.    I  cannot  forget  the  sacrilege. 


LITERARY  NOTICES.  - 


The  Planetaet  and  Stellart  Worlds  :  A  Popular  Exposition  of 
the  great  Disayoeries  and  Theories  of  Modem  Astronomy ;  in  a  series 
of  ten  lectures.  By  O.  M.  Mitchell.  A.  M.  Director  of  the  Cincin- 
nod  Observatory.    New  York  :  Baker  6c  Scribner. 

This  is  a  remarkably  lueoesefnl  attenm^t  to  render  popular  one  of  the 
great  branches  of  pfayskal  science.  The  work  throughout  displays  a 
most  familiar  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats,  and  is  written  in  a  style  of  glowing  eloquence  that  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  magnificent  scenes  and  objects  which  it  describes.  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  has  now  risen  into  one  of  the  greater  lights  in  his  ilepart- 
ment;  and  this  work,  not  less  than  his  labors  in  connection  with  the 
Cincinnati  Observatory,  must  surround  his  name  with  an  imperishable 
glory- 
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What  I  saw  w  California.     By  Edwin  Brtant,  Late  Alctdde  of 
St  Frandaco,    New  York  :  D.  Applston  &  Co. 

This  is  the  Jouraal  of  a  tour  made  tbrough  the  South  Pass  (^  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  across  the  Continent  of  Nordi  America,  through 
California,  &c.,  in  the  years  1846,  1847.  The  book  is  true  to  its  tide ; 
or  rather  the  title  is  true  to  the  book.  It  consists  of  a  record  of  the 
writer's  observations  at  brief  intervals,  and  in  respect  to  every  thing 
that  he  considered  worthy  of  his  attention.  One  cannot  read  it  without 
getting  an  impression  favorable  at  once  to  the  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  the  author.  It  contains  much  of  amusing  incident,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  truly  valuable  information. 


Charms  and  Countxrcharms.    By  Maria  /.  Mcintosh.    D.  Applk- 
TON  A;  Co. 

This  is  a  moral  tale,  well  worthy  the  gifted  pen  that  produced  it 
It  illustrates  very  feficitously  various  truths  of  great  practical  moment 
and  especially  the  connection  that  exists  between  character  and  deatmy. 
Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  productions  of  the  same  pen«  will 
read  this  with  high  expectations ;  nor  will  they  be  disappointed. 


American  Generals  and  Other  Distinouished  OrncERS :  by  Jomi 
Frost,  LL.D.    Hartford  :  Case,  Tipfant  &  Burnham. 

This  is  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  present  number  of  books  of  a 
•imilar  character — an  accession  of  greater  value,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mcnre 
extended  than  most  works  of  the  kind  which  have  hitherto  appeared* 
The  riches  of  American  biography,  and  consequently  of  American  his- 
tory, are  herein  contained.  The  sketches  are  for  the  most  part  bright, 
interesting,  instructive.  The  leading  &cts,  often  also  the  minor  points 
of  our  martial  history,  from  ^e  battie  of  Lexington  to  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  are  faithfhlly  portrayed,  and  render  the  work  at  once 
attractive  and  valuable.  It  appears  in  a  neat  octavo  form  embr^ing 
more  than  nine  hundred  pages,  ilhutrated  wi&  ciix  hundred  and  forqr 
engravings. 
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TRAVELLING  EPISTLE. 

W ,  July,  1848. 

Wen,  Dux,  the  wood-cock  hunt  came  off,  as  I  was  about  to  tell  you 
in  my  last,  accordmg  to  programme,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
aky-scenery  overhead.  The  sun  had  rolled  out  of  his  voluptuous  bed, 
with  the  safiron-oobred  sheets,  the  purple  counterpane  and  the  crim- 
son curtains,  to  be  hydropathically  **  packed**  in  damp  blankets  of  cloud. 
If  you  do  not  understand  die  technical  meaning  of  "  packing,**  I  cannot, 
on  my  conscience,  advise  you  to  go  to  Brattleboro  to  find  out  Just  be 
oontanted  to  learn  irom  me,  that  it  consists  in  being  first  drowned  in 
cold  wet  sheets,  until,  in  your  middle  passage  between  life  and  death, 
yon  Imagine  yourself  a  sea-god ;  and  then  being  resuscitated  by  a  burial 
under  a  feather-bed  of  vast  weight,  which  makes  you  wonder  whether 
you  have  not  slipped  through  the  watery  domain  of  Neptune  into  the 
warmer  kingdom  of  Pluto  below. 

Let  me  take  a  backward  step  or  two,  and  inform  you  that  the  day, 
which  was  to  usher  in  the  aforesaid  hunt,  k)oked  marvellously  as  if  a 

**  drimsle**  was  contemplated.    But  when  did  W and  myself  ever 

rtirink  from  being  made  the  victims  of  a  practical  joke  ?  We  never  yet 
were  disappointed  in  a  pleasure-hunt,  without  making  it  the  subject  of 
most  unfiuling  fun  for  months  after  it«  We  never  attended  a  poor  con- 
cert, a  poor  ^eatrical  show,  or  drove  a  lazy  horse,  without  having  far 
more  jovial  sport  than  if  we  had  listened  to  Catalani,  or  been  spectators 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  '*  Isabelk,**  or  whipped  up  Bucephalus  himself, 
lliere  is  a  great  deal  of  luxury  in  some  **  poor**  things.  It  is  only  the 
negative — the  neither  good  nor  bad  things  of  life — ^which  tempt  the 
apleen  of  the  practical  philosopher.  It  is  so  in  literature.  What  infi- 
nite amusement  can  one  have  over  a  miserably  bad  book,  and  what  deli- 
cate enjoyment  can  be  derived  from  a  good  one !  But  take  a  neutral 
book,  too  wise  to  be  ridiculed,  too  stupid  to  be  praised,  and  not  even 
Gokbmith*s  «'  Good-Natured  Man,"  or  Dickens'  Mark  Tapley,  could 
read  it  with  Christian  patience  or  Epicurean  complacency* 

We  applied  ourselves  first  to  our  wardrobes.  The  pantakxms,  which 
we  dragged  oat  of  a  musty  closet,  were  not  merely  **  inexpressibles  ;** 
tiiey  were  ineoneeivahle  breeches.  Made  principally  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Old  GMmes — **  that  good  M  man** — they  bore  also  a  resem- 
blanee  to  diose  which  Dr.  Southey  put  upon  the  personage,  who  left 
his  brimstone  bed  at  day-break  to  visit  his  little  terrestrial  farm.  Our 
limba  were  easily  ^ped  tknmjgfiiiiem,  but  there  the  trouble  but  began. 
To  adjiMt  diem,  so  as  net  to  show  our  Junonian  ankles  with  something 
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over,  was  impossible.  Our  coats  were  weU  enough,  for  manifold  rents 
made  pockets  feasible  everywhere,  and  nothing  comes  into  better  play 
to  the  sportsman  than  numerous  pockets.  With  caps,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  balance  on  the  tops  of  our  heads,  and  boots  "  a  world  too 
big'* — as  Shakspeare  almost  has  it — .  we  sallied  out,  covering  our 
unique  uniforms  with  accoutrements  of  the  chase. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  door-siU,  when  with  a  stiff  lurch  and  a  hol- 
low, sonorous  cry,  **  old  Dash"  threw  himself  upon  his  feet  and  bounded 
towards  us.  In  another  instant,  the  sprightly  Carlo,  with  his  ed-like 
motions  and  snake -like  head — a  worthy  scion  of  old  Dash,  by  the  way — 
was  leaping  at  our  very  throats.  The  hunting  apparatus  and  apparel 
seemed  to  drive  the  full-blooded  pointers  to  distraction.  It  was  in 
vain  to  stamp  and  cuff  and  shout  at  them.  The  ba3ring  was  noisy  and 
rapid  enough  to  awaken  all  the  neighbors.  Distressed  ambition  never 
uttered  such  lugubrious  and  yet  inspiring  cries.  Dash  and  Carlo — be- 
lieve me— are  dogs  of  **  one  idea." 

Now  do  not  imagine  Dash — although  bis  full-length  portrait  hangs  in 
W 's  delightful  study — to  be  a  miracle  of  beauty,  a  paragon  of  ca- 
nine perfection  and  symmetry.  Pointers,  you  know,  are  never  connd- 
dered  fioe-k)okiog  by  the  uninitiated.  It  requires  a  hunter's  eye  to 
detect  the  charms  of  the  canis  venaticus,  as  it  needs  a  jockey  to  admire 
the  long  legs  and  sharp  joints  of  a  racer.    Ladies,  I  know,  have  even 

an  aversion  to  pointers.    I  remember  well,  how  E ^  on  the  day  of 

our  pic-nic,  resisted  the  endearments  of  a  grandson  of  '*  Dash"  by  a 
stamp  of  her  small  foot  and  an  audible  assurance  that  he  was  one  of 
the  least  comely  of  quadrupeds. 

Be  it  understood,  then,  that  Dash  is  old.  Ten  summers  have  gone 
over  him,  since,  after  nine  days  of  blindness, — ^which,  in  animal  econ- 
omy, must  be  designed,  I  think,  to  teach  dogs  to  depend  on  their  noses, 
rather  than  their  eyes, — ^he  opened  that  intelligent  chesnut  orb  on  the 
side  of  a  barrel.  I  say  '*  that  orb,"  for  Dash  has  but  one  eye,  which  has 
any  practical  utility.  Age  or  a  sharp  brier  has  turned  the  other  to  a 
dingy  white  mass,  without  speculation  or  symmetry.  Nay,  the  eye 
that  remains,  is  almost  sightless.  He  cannot  distinguish  persons  at  a 
rod's  distance  and  unquestionably  **  sees  men  as  trees  walking."  He 
is  deaf,  also.  Often  have  I  bawled  myself  hoarse  in  endeavoring  to 
keep  him  in,  making  noise  enough  to  frighten  anything  but  a  wood- 
cock. He  is  rheumatic,  too.  Two  days  successive  hunting  will  lay 
him  up,  like  a  gouty  old  bachelor,  in  his  kennel,  stiff  as  a  post  and 
utterly  without  spirit.  Besides,  just  at  present  he  bears  the  mark  of  a 
snake's  &ng  on  his  haunches — a  venomous  sore,  which  seems  incapaUe 
of  healing.  At  times,  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  a  course  of  medical  regi- 
men.   He  is  sweated  in  blanket  and  plied  with  physic,  although  he  is 
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nrely  reduced  to  the  indignity  of  dietetics.  In  short,  he  is  a  relic  of 
the  past  in  his  outward  appearance ;  preserring,  however,  amid  all  the 
disadvantages  of  age  the  fire  of  his  youth.  Still  I  would  prefer  him  in 
the  thick  foliage  of  July  or  the  clear  crisp  woods  of  October  to  any 
pointer,  (black  or  white,)  setter,  springer,  or  the  most  aristocratically 
descended  dog  in  this  good  State.  His  years  make  him  venerable,  but 
not  useless.  His  nose  is  stiU  pre-eminently  keen.  His  scent  seems 
even  to  have  acquired  additional  vigor  from  the  loss  of  sight.  When 
thou  diest,  Dash,  thou  shalt  not  be  laid  in  the  woods,  which  thou 
hast  ranged  so  gallandy.  Tbe  birds,  forever  after  safer,  shall  not  have 
^e  satistaction  of  flying,  in  their  summer  moonlight  revels,  which  wood- 
cock nightly  enjoy,  over  thy  grave.  Thou  shalt  rest  thy  old  bones  in  a 
garden,  full  of  flowers ;  the  favorite  haunt  of  those  whom  thou  hast 
served  so  lovingly ;  and  thy  mild,  bright  look  shall  be  remembered  k>ng ; 
for  is  it  net  now  immortalized  by  me  ? 

Carlo  we  do  not  take  with  us.  He  has  loo  much  youthful  exuber- 
ance to  hunt  wen  beside  the  stoical  and  practical  Dash.  Resisting  all 
his  caresses  and  pleading  looks,  we  chain  him  ingbriously  to  his  kennel : 
whereupon  he  stoops  so  hr,  that  he  glides  along  the  ground  like  a  very 
serpent,  begging  us  to  spare  him  the  dishonor.  He  leaps  into  his  ken* 
net,  to  find  ^me  other  mode  of  egress,  tugs  at  the  chain,  yelps,  in  fact 
would  touch  any  heart  but  that  r  f  an  "  earnest"  hunter  in  this  **  earn- 
eat'*  age.  If  you  do  not  understand  that  allusion,  call  on  the  transcen- 
dentahsts  for  light  on  the  subject 

But  we  must  away  to  the  woods,  or  we  shaD  never  get  there.  The 
same  steed,  who  trotted  across  the  stage  during  our  dramatisation  of 
tbe  pic-nic,  was  speedily  harnessed  to  that  same  memorable  waggon. 
Ab  we  urged  the  nag  into  a  gallop  along  the  pleasant  road,  we  met 

C and  £ ,  driving  the  Deacon*s  horse  at  a  dashing  rate.    Of 

course  we  stopped,  exchanged  questions  and  and  answers,  and  in  an 
instant  after  consented  to  foUow  the  light-hearted  maidens,  who  ever 
and  anon  were  tummg  around  to  pay  us  sarcastic  compliments  on  the 
elegance  of  our  attire,  and  drawing  desperate  pictures  of  the  probable 

reeuH  of  our  day's  sport.     £ thought  we  would  better  be  hunting 

dean  and  peppering  ladies  with  the  small  shot  of  our  weak  wits.  Assur- 
ing them,  that  such  "  flints"  as  they  would  never  strike  '*  sparks,"  we 
left  them  at  the  turn  of  the  road  with  oft-ropeated  waves  of  the  hand 
and  tbe  most  impressive  bows. 

We  were  soon  at  the  scene  of  our  day's  operations,  safely,  although 

W contrived  to  turn  over  the  vehicle  in  driving  the  horse  up  a 

rough  bank  into  the  shade.  Both  of  us  were  thrown  out,  and  I  was 
comfortably  strewn  "  all  aboard,"  with  two  loaded  barrels  pointed  with 
gnat  precision  at  each  ear.  Regaining  our  perpendicularity,  we  started 
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off  for  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Dash  yelped  londly,  until  he  came  within 
a  few  yards  of  it,  when  he  became  as  silent  as  a  Ghrecian  phalanx 
marching  to  battle.  Noiselessly  he  trotted  into  the  wood,  and  we 
pressed  after.  The  ground  was  most  admhrable.  The  birches  stood 
comparatively  thick  among  tufts  of  alder  ail  along  a  slope,  which  ended 
in  a  dark  and  impenetrable  marsh.  We  were  occasionally  entangled 
in  wild-rose  and  blackberry  bushes,  as  we  entered  among  the  trees. 
Pressing  along  a  few  feet  apart,  we  suddenly  saw  the  first  expected 
signal  from  Dash.  With  cringing  body  and  wary  step,  he  was  making 
his  way  through  the  dense  undergrowth  of  bushes,  when  up  started 
the  first  bird,  scarcely  seen ;  but  he  dropped  at  the  report  of  the  first 

barrel.    "  Down,  Dash,"  rurg  in  a  sharp  decisire  tone  fiwn  W 'a 

lips.  The  dog  sunk  down  in  his  footsteps,  pan^g  with  extended 
tongue,  and  looking  indifferently  around.  The  barrel  was  soon  re- 
loaded, the  nipple  capped,  the  lock  fhU  cocked,  and  the  order  given, 
«» Find  him.  Dash,  kx>k  him  up,  quick.*'  Eagerly  the  brute  sprung  to 
his  task.  Thrusting  his  nose  among  the  weeds,  he  drew  his  circles 
here  and  there,  until  with  a  plunge  he  snapped  at  the  &llen  bird,jwag- 
ging  his  tail  at  an  angle  of  forty*five  degrees  and  attempting  to  get  the 
game  fiurly  into  his  mouth.  A  quick-spoken  **  here"  warned  him  to 
drop  it,  and  I  bagged  the  wood-cock.  Dash  was  never  learned  to  **  fetch," 
but  he  is  infiUiible  in  finding  a  dead  or  wounded  bird,  over  which  he 
will  stand,  swinging  his  tail  with  the  gravity  of  a  pendulum,  until  the 
game  is  picked  up.  No  calls  will  lure  him  from  his  watch,  any  more 
than  the  mountain  would  go  to  Mahomet  Mahomet  was  obliged  to  go 
to  the  mountain,  and  the  huntsman  must  go  to  Dash. 

Again  we  push  on,  but  not  long,  before  with  tail  as  straight  as  a  ram- 
rod, and  stooping  head.  Dash  scarcely  moves  through  a  dark  clump  of 
alders.  Suddenly,  he  is  motionless  as  a  statue.  He  leans  back.  One 
fere-leg  is  lifted  loosely  as  in  expectation.  He  claps  his  jaws  together 
again  and  again  with  a  sort  of  snort.  His  eye  droops.  He  seems  petri- 
fied. It  is  his  dead  paint,  and  as  beautiful  an  one  as  was  known  to  be 
made.  Our  guns  are  raised  to  a  level  with  our  breasts.  Will  not  the 
bird  start  ?     We  move  a  step  or  two  forward.     The  bird  rises  and  flies 

straight  before  us,  wildly  and  swifUy.    W manages  to  deliver  the 

first  shot,  and  as  I  was  checked  by  this,  his  second  report  sounds  be- 
fore, at  the  third  from  my  own  trusty  **  Manton,"  the  bird  reels  through 
the  air  to  the  ground.  Dash  is  down  again,  in  a  swampy  spot,  where 
he  licks  up  the  brackish  water.  We  reload :  the  bird  is  thrust  into 
W— *s  bag,  according  to  our  friendly  rule  of  picking  up  each  other's 
game,  and  we  are  putting  aside  branches,  dry  and  green,  on  our  wood- 
land way. 

Another  bird  rises.    Alas !  W^—  fired  too  toon,  for  the  bird  flew 
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•crosa  our  ptth*  and  the  matted  ihot  have  left  the  poor  thing,  neither  tail 
nor  back.  Bot  who  in  the  worid  can  graduate  his  nerves  so  as  to  take 
DO  aD&ir  advantage  of  a  fiur  shot  ?  I  cannot  be  a  stoic  with  a  gun  at 
myshonkier. 

We  are  off  again.  «'In,  Dash,  in.*'  "  Here,  ck)ser,  ctoser."  •'  Hist, 
diere  is  a  bird  here."  Sure  enough,  for  a  liock  rises  and  flies  direetf7 
ofsr  our  heads.    One  shot  rings  from  each  of  us,  and  neither  hit.  We 

look  at  each  other  inquiringly  and  burst  into  a  laugh.    **  W ,  we 

ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that."  **  Yes,  but  plague  on  it,  who  can  fire 
into  a  bird's  face  and  hit?"  The  trouble  was,  that  as  such  shots  are 
me,  the  sportsman  is  not  careful  on  the  instant  to  fire  a  little  in  advance 
of  fail  game.  He  knows  he  ought  to  do  so,  but  he  dreads  losing  the 
abot  altogether. 

Again  Dash  was  running  to  and  fro  through  the  alders,  occasionally 
stopping  to  cast  an  inquiryig  look  at  us  as  he  comes  into  our  close  vicin- 
itjr.  Suddenly,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  birch  woods  and 
iMoed  into  a  sombre  covert  oi  cedars.  The  ground  under  foot  was 
bkd[  with  moistore.  Through  it  mn  a  brook,  ak>ng  the  muddy  borders 
of  which  we  found  many  marks  a£  the  long  bills  of  woodcock.  It  was 
where  they  had  bored,  in  order  to  suck  up  their  succulent  food.  Clearer 
ahootmgooold  not  be  asked  for.  Besides  the  stunted  cedars  there  was 
ooandetgrowtk  arotuid  us.  Dash  all  at  once  acted  very  strangely.  His 
head  was  cringiBg  unusually  low,  and  yet  he  turned  literal^  around,  as 
if  he  scented  a  bird  at  one  thne  bef<Hre,  at  another,  behind  him.  He 
was  in  a  great  excitement,  and  it  was  soon  communicated  to  me.  *•  He 
niDflt  be  deceived,"  said  W-— -*>,  **  by  the  scent  of  the  bbrd  just  put  into 
the  bag :  I  wonder  why  dogs  are  not  often  so  cheated."  My  eyes  were 
half-starting  from  their  sockets,  amazed  and  excited  as  I  was  by  the 
Mrange  gyrations  of  Dash.  But  I  well  remember  saying  very  low,  and 
dmnigh  my  clenched  teeth,  **  Never  !" 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  allow  me  to 
slop  bug  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  with  no  ordinary  emphasis  that  1 
ottered  diat  simile  word.  It  was  no!:  spoken  with  ennui,  or  pathos,  or 
sentinient,  but  rather  with  the  accent,  which  great  men,  impressed  with 
great  convictions,  have  given  to  it.  So  Luther  spoke  it,  when  asked  to 
recant  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  So  Chatham  emphasized  it,  when 
he  thrice  lepeated  it  before  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  great  de- 
bate which  brought  on  the  great  Amerif  an  Revolution.  Justice  to  the 
animal  before  me,  who  had  raised  expectations  which  I  knew  he 
would  not  deceive,  drew  the  expression  from  me.  In  a  moment  after, 
my  conscience  was  clear,  satisfied,  exultant;  when,  in  answer  to  three 
rapid  shots,  two  plump  bh^s  fell  writhing  to  the  ground  together.  Dash 
had  been  distracted  by  the  double  scent  You  may  be  sure  that  he 
raeeived  a  double  allowance  of  applause  for  his  conduct* 
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So  we  go  00,  until  our  anited  store  of  game  numbered  fifteen.  As 
we  nerer  hnnt  but  half  a  day,  we  sought  for  a  well-known  spring  not 
far  off,  into  the  mimic  basin  of  which  we  dipped  our  canteens  of  Tar- 
nished leather  and  quenched  our  thirst  with  repeated  draughts.  If  yon 
would  enjoy  the  fabled  nectar,  you  have  but  to  mix  the  parched  tongue 
of  the  active  hunter  and  tke  sweet  syhran  spring  which  gushes  from 
the  heart  of  the  ground.     The  compound  is  infallible. 

Soon  after,  we  were  homeward  bound,  singing  gaily  abng  ^e  forest- 
road.  In  half  an  hour,  we  were  performing  our  abhitions  and  habiting 
ourselves  in  clean  linen  and  less  romantic  apparel.  By  the  lapse  of  an- 
other half-hour,  we  were  seated  at  a  genial  board  I  wot  of,  testing  the 
delicacy  of  a  part  of  our  game,  flavoring  our  viands  occasionally  with 
sweet  must.  Start  not,  Washingtonian !  It  was  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape,  of  the  vintage  of  the  W— ^  estate.  It  was  no  compound  of 
deleterious  chemicals,  whoee  sole  properties  are  to  make  the  tongue 
smart  and  the  head  dizsy.  We  occupied  an  hour  in  the  dainty  repast, 
high-seasoned  with  those  delectable  interchanges  of  thought  which  will 
n^er  pass  among  more  than  two.  Then,  cheered  and  unfotigued,  we 
hallooed  to  Carlo  and  dashed  off  on  horseback  for  the  *'  Young  Bache- 
lor's Hall.*'  In  the  evening,  a  rare  company  of  single  gentlemen  wers 
suffering  R to  bewitch  them  with  her  saucy  songs.  I  actually  be- 
lieved she  improvised  the  ballad,  which  ehe  sung  with  her  liquid  eyes 
and  curiing  lips  turned  towards  me,  I  only  remember  her  last  lines : 
**  Pray  let  me,  you're  so  cross  and  old. 

Just  flirt  a  little— do : 
For,  on  my  word,  I  only  wish 
To  make  a  fool  of  you." 

I  felt  that  to  my  very  corns. 

Yours  truly, 


P.  S.  C declares  that  my  hst  postscript  was  a  humbug :  that  I 

really  wanted  the  letter  printed :  that  I  only  asked  you  not  to  publish 
it,  as  a  blind  to  make  my  impudent  remarks  about  her  seem  very  pri- 
vate and  confidential.  Hem,  Dux,  don't  yon  wish  ^at  you  were  msr- 
ried? 
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ANN    MARIA  HYDE.» 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  SIOOUBNET. 

Ann  Maru  Htde,  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and 
bom  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1792.  Her  family  were  of  high  re- 
spectability, and  her  early  years  nurtured  amid  all  that  tender- 
ness and  wealth  could  bestow.  Indeed,  she  was  reared  with 
much  of  that  idolatry  of  love  which  is  wont  to  centre  in  an  only 
child, — as  her  sister,  being  sixteen  years  old  at  her  birth,  and 
removed,  ere  long,  by  marriage,  to  a  home  of  her  own,  the  little 
remaining  one  became  the  object  of  the  most  ardent  parental 
solicitude.  And  well  did  she  repay  it ;  not  only  by  brilliant  men- 
tal developments,  but  by  the  unfolding  of  the  sweetest  afiection» 
Her  gentleness  of  nature,  breathing  on  all  whom  she  knew,  ex- 
tended to  animals,  insects,  and  even  reptiles,  whom  she  could 
not  endure  to  see  troubled  or  hurt. 

She  derived  entertainment  from  books,  at  an  early  age,  when 
most  children  are  occupied  with  the  modifications  of  the  alphabet,. 
and  though  oflen  interested  in  sports  and  pastimes,  found  plea- 
sure in  solitary  thought  and  serious  reflection.  She  delighted  in 
the  histoiical  and  poetical  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  without 
direction   from  others,  chose  them  for  her  frequent  perusal.. 

•  Nothing  more  provoking  to  oureelves  could  have  happened,  than  to  bo 
obliged,  after  delaying  oar  number  several  weeks  for  a  portrait  of  oui  distin- 
goished  coantrywomau,  Mrs.  Sioournet,  to  be  obliged  to  appear  before  our 
readers  without  it.  We  bad  engaged  the  services  of  a  celebrated  ensraver  at 
considerable  expense,  but  the  |K)rtr»ut,  when  finished,  was  such  as  to  aissatisfy 
the  frieudfl  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and  we  felt  bouud  to  exclude  it.  Ot  course,  the- 
whole  matter  is  only  postponed,  but  our  disappointment  is  deep,  and  not  Uy 
be  forgotten.  Tlie  biography,  we  have  rensou  to  believe,  will  be  the  fullest 
and  motft  reliable  which  has  yet  appeared  of  Mrs.  Sigourney. 
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When  her  tiny  hands  were  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a 
large  Bible,  and  her  form  too  infantile  to  allow  her  to  sit  and 
read  at  a  table,  without  the  care  of  others,  she  would  spend  whole 
days,  stretched  on  the  carpet,  her  little  bright  face  bent  over  its 
pages  in  quiet  attention,  or  sometimes,  suddenly  reading  aloud 
passages,  whose  sublimity  struck  her  ear,  or  affected  her  heart. 
It  was  also  perceived  that  she  treasured  them  in  her  memory 
and  correctly  applied  them.  Being  once  sick,  when  a  very 
young  child,  she  said,  "  I  think  I  should  be  willing  to  die  now,  if 
it  was  not  for  my  dear  friends.  But  the  Bible  says,  *  Whoso 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.' " 

Fondness  for  knowledge  early  led  her  to  love  school,  and  her 
instructors.  She  distinguished  herself,  while  there,  by  a  scrupu- 
lous regard  to  their  wishes,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  by 
the  clearness  and  beauty  of  her  recitations,  the  classical  correct- 
ness of  her  written  thoughts,  and  a  propriety  of  demeanor  which 
no  evil  example  could  warp,  or  overcome.  At  twelve,  she  was 
well  grounded  in  the  solid  branches  of  a  good  education,  though 
the  bent  of  her  genius  led  to  rhetorical,  philosophical  and  histo- 
rical studies,  which  she  continued  to  pursue,  throughout  her  life. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  retired  from  school,  and  became 
the  companion  of  her  parents.  Her  love  of  nature  now  more 
fully  unfolded  itself,  and  the  city  of  her  birth,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  her  residence,  diversified  as  they  were,  by  rural  and 
romantic  scenery,  became  more  and  more  dear.  Her  father, 
whose  fine  mind  had  been  disciplined  by  the  study  and  practice 
of  jurisprudence,  was  gratified  to  perceive  that  his  idol-daughter 
continued  her  daily  intercourse  with  the  best  authors,  and  her 
habits  of  profound  thought,  and  frequent  composition,  while  her 
mother  was  equally  cheered  by  her  affectionate  participation  in 
whatever  promoted  domestic  welfare  and  happiness. 

In  her  shrinking  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  favorite  themes  of 
contemplation,  it  was  easy  to  discern  the  poetic  temperament. 
In  this,  as  in  all  her  other  attainments,  there  was  a  remarkable 
precocity.  Her  chosen  subjects  were  unambitious,  and  such  as 
the  affections  dictated.  One  of  the  first  which  met  the  eye  of  her 
friends,  was  written  at  about  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  descrip- 
tive of  her  infant  nephew.  So  harmonious  were  its  numbers, 
that  one  of  her  relatives,  without  her  knowledge,  sent  it  to  the 
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paged  of  a  periodical ;  and  when  she  saw  it  in  print,  she  burst 
into  tears.  Tho  following  effusion  was  addressed  to  the  same 
nephew,  when  somewhat  older,  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  a 
favorite  dog : 

••  The  purest  bliss  that  man  enjoys  below 
Is  but  a  mixture  of  delight  and  woe, — 
Composed  of  transitory,  fleeting  joysy 
Which  time  still  lessens,  and  at  length  destroys* 
Even  the  gay  visions  of  our  earliest  years 
Are  dimmed  by  sorrow  and  defaced  with  tears  ; 
So  yon,  dear  boy,  are  fhus  constrained  to  know 
The  pang  of  grief,  anu  taste  the  cup  of  woe. 
Might  not  your  tender  age  avert  the  dart 
Of  keen  misfortune  fro  a  your  shrinking  heart  ? 
Nor  even  the  shield  of  strong  affection  save 
Your  fond  companion  fiom  the  silent  gi'ave  ? 
How  oft  your  cheek  h<is  warmed  with  conscious  pride 
To  see  him  play  and  gf.mbol  by  your  side. 
How  oft  your  bosom  with  enchantment  glowed 
At  his  caresses  on  yourself  bestowed, 
When,  after  absence  from  your  pleasaut  home 
To  bid  you  welcome  he  would  bounding  come. 
Yet  hush  the  grief  that  swells  yoar  mournful  breast : 
He  sinks  to  quiet  shades  of  peaceful  rest: 
He  sleeps  as  sweet,  as  safe  from  all  alarms. 
As  when  protected  by  your  guardian  arras.** 

Another  poem  greets  the  birth  of  the  second,  and  youngest 
child  of  her  beloved  sister. 

••  She  comes,  n  little  stranger  here  below. 
Where  mingled  streams  of  pain  and  pleasure  flow; 
Where  fragrant  flowers,  and  thorns  promiscuous  rise, 
And  light  and  shade,  alternate,  fill  the  skies. 
Welcome,  sweet  image  of  a  spotless  soul. 
Whose  mind  no  guilt,  nor  gloomy  fears  control, — 
Whose  smiling  dreams,  approving  angels  tend, 
And  o^er  their  charge  with  unseen  pinions  bend. 

Like  some  sweet  cheinib  from  the  realms  of  rest, 
Of  all  its  native  purity  possessed, 
She  thinks  no  ill,  nor  future  danger  fears, 
Nor  sees  the  forms  disordered  Fancy  rears. 
Her  infant  wants,  our  constant  care  uttendsf 
From  suffering  guards  her,  and  from  harm  defends  > 
But  the  strong  thought,  the  comprehensive  mind, 
The  genius  active,  towering,  unconfined. 
The  powers,  above  our  narrow  orb  to  rise 
And  trace  the  planets  in  the  boundless  skies, — 
These  are  the  gift  of  him  who  called  to  birth. 
Revolving  spheres,  and  formed  this  latter  eurtb. 
Ob,  may  he  listen  0  our  fervent  prayer 
And  make  our  babe  his  own  peculiar  care,— ^^ 
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Grant  her  bouI  contented  and  serene, 

Crood  sense,  good  temper,  and  a  modest  mien. 

We  will  not  ask  for  beautr^s  dazzling  blaze, 

Nor  wit's  iUusive  and  encnanting  rays ; 

Enough,  if  virtue's  solar  beam  shall  shine 

To  guide  her  safely,  till  her  days  decline  : — 

So  shaO  her  charms,  when  life's  short  day  is  past, 

Unfading  flourish  and  eternal  last, — 

And  death  translate  them  to  that  blessed  abode 

Where  stainless  spirits  throng  the  throne  of  God.*' 

Hitherto,  the  course  of  the  sweet  poet  had  been  without  a 
cloud.  The  first  sorrow  that  shadowed  her  youthfiil  path  was 
painful  sympathy  for  her  only  sister,  the  protracted  absence  of 
whose  husband  on  a  voyage  caused  the  most  agonizing  suspense, 
which  at  length,  (no  intelligence  ever  being  received  of  the  ship 
in  which  he  sailed)  deepened  into  the  dark  gloom  of  widowhood. 
She  continued  as  long  as  possible,  to  spread  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  hope  before  the  eyes  of  the  anxious  family ;  but  even 
while  the  smile  trembled  on  her  lips,  her  private  papers  revealed 
with  what  prostration  of  spirit  she  retired  to  weep  for  the  be- 
reaved and  fatherless." 

**  The  light  that  cheer'd  their  darkened  way. 
No  more  emits  its  guiding  ray, — 
The  arm,  their  feeble  steps  that  staid. 
No  more  affords  its  needful  aid, — 
The  eye  tliat  wept  if  theirs  should  weep, 
Is  sealM  in  death's  oblivious  sleep, — 
The  heart  that  felt  for  all  their  woes 
Is  hushed  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 
No  more  their  friend,  their  gentle  guide 
Shall  o'er  their  devious  path  preside. 
Through  life's  dark  gloom  their  steps  direct. 
And  from  its  gathering  ills  protect. 
Oh  Thou !  to  whom  our  prayers  ascend, 
The  widow's  judge,  the  orphan's  friend, 
With  mercy's  cheering  ray  illume 
Our  lonely  passage  to  the  tomb. 
And  when  the  storms  of  time  are  past 
Receive  us  to  thy  rest  at  last, 
Where  to  the  pardon'd  soul  is  given 
The  pure,  unbroken  rest  of  heaven." 

From  her  deep,  sisterly  sjTnpathy  sprang  forth  a  noble  princi- 
ple,— ^the  desire,  personally,  to  assist  those  who,  who  by  this  visi- 
tation, had  sustained  an  entire  reverse  of  fortime,  and  found 
every  earthly  prospect  darkened.  She  made  proposals,  and  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  her  parents,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  edu- 
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cation,  and  with  an  energy  that  astonished  the  friends  who  knew 
the  diffidence  of  her  nature,  and  the  affluence  in  which  she  had 
been  fostered,  decided  to  become  a  member  of  a  school,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  State,  in  order  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of 
painting,  embroidery  in  silk,  and  some  other  accomplishments, 
which  were  in  those  days  deemed  esssential  for  a  teacher  of 
young  ladies.  Then  she,  whose  sensitive  spirit  had  ever  shrunk 
fium  association  with  strangers,  and  whose  love  for  her  own 
pleasant,  sheltering  home,  was  almost  a  morbid  sentiment,  braved 
privation  and  inconvenience  for  several  months,  without  a  mur- 
mur. There  she  might  be  seen,  in  the  coldest  winter  mornings, 
taking  her  walk  to  school,  attending  throughout  the  day,  with  a 
perseverance  that  allowed  no  moment  to  be  lost  to  those  puirsuits 
which  were  to  qualify  her  for  a  sphere  of  future  labor  ; — and  in 
the  evening,  by  the  parlor  fire  of  her  boarding-house,  or  in  her 
own  little  chamber,  engaged  with  her  needle,  and  in  long  and 
beautifully  written  letters  to  the  friends  over  whom  her  heart 
yearned,  and  for  whom  she  sometimes,  in  secret,  struck  the 
mournful  lyre. 

"  Oh  Thou,  who  know'st  the  lot  they  share, 

And  who  can'st  well  bestow 
The  balm  that  soothes  corrosive  care, 

And  heals  the  wounds  of  woe, — 
if  dangers  daunt  their  trembling  heart, 

Or  anxious  fear  assail. 
Be  thou  their  trust,  their  sore  support, 

When  earthly  helpers  fail 

Assure  them  that  thy  ways  are  just. 

And  all  thy  counsels  wise, 
Nor  let  them  e'er  thy  love  distrust, 

Nor  frown  with  skeptic  eyes. 
From  Thee,  each  bleesing  we  derive ; 

By  thee  is  sorrow  given ; — 
May  grief  instruct  us  how  to  live, 

And  point  the  path  to  Heaven. 

When  gathering  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 

And  howls  the  sullen  storm. 
With  what  enchantment  we  desciy 

The  rainbow's  glorious  form ; 
So  may  Thy  mercy  gild  the  gloom 

Of  destiny  severe, 
Sustain  the  sufferer  to  the  tomb, 

And  dry  affliction's  tear. 

After  her  return  home,  she  faithfully  and  successfully  engaged 
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in  the  instruction  af  young  ladies,  with  an  associate,  whom,  from 
her  own  school-days,  she  had  continued  to  love,  and  the  time 
passed  usefully  and  happily.     She  and  this  friend,  with  some  on 
their  pupils,  became  boarders  in  the  house  of  her  sister ;  and  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  useful  to  others,  gave  at  times,  an 
almost  celestial  expression  to  her  lovely  countenance.   The  pleas- 
ures, or  occasional  trials  of  the  day,  formed  a  theme  for  twilight 
communing  with  the  sharer  of  her  toils,  and  they  found  how 
every  semblance  vanished  away,  when  divided  by  the  hand  of, 
friendship.     Eminently  was  her  nature  formed  for  such  friend- } 
ship.     The  troubles  of  her  friends  were  her  own. — their  praises  | 
fieemed  more  than  her  oiyn,  for  she  took  them  into  her  heart, ^ 
"with  warm  gratulation,  while  her  own  she  examined  with  scru- 
tiny, with  a  severe  humility,  which  half-rejected  them  as  unjust. 
Constitutional  diffidence  guarded  her  from  promiscuous  intima- 
cies, while  her  exquisite  sensibility,  high  integrity,  and  disinter- 
ested spirit,  gave  to  the  attachments  she  eventually  formed,  an 
inviolable  constancy.     It  was  during  this  pleasant  period  of  her 
life,  that  she  wrote  the  following  stanzas  : 

EPITAPH   ON   MT8ELF. 

"  Stranger !  beneath  this  stone,  in  silence  sleeps 
What  once  had  animation,  reason,  life  ; 
And  while  in  vain  the  eye  of  friendship  weeps. 
The  bosom  rests,  unvexed  by  mortal  strife. 

No  more  the  smiles  of  joy  illume  the  face, 
Nor  health's  fair  roses  on  the  cheek  shall  bloom ; 

Forever  fled  the  gaiety  and  grace 
Of  sprightly  youth ;  they  gleam  not  o'er  the  tomb. 

Oh  stranger,  pausa !  So  shall  thy  graces  die ; 

Thy  talents,  birth  and  lortune  all  decay ; 
Thus  low  in  dust  thy  lifeiesa  form  shall  Ue, 

And  power  and  wealth  and  honor  pass  away. 

Love  not  too  well  the  empty  breath  of  fame. 

Nor  wrap  thy  heart  in  hoards  of  glittering  store  ; 

Death  spares  not,  tor  the  tinkling  of  a  name : 
He  points  his  shaft,  and  greatness  is  no  more. 

No  arms  escutcheonM  on  the  lowly  stone 

Reveal  the  titled  greatness  of  the  dead : 
To  proud  ambition  and  to  fame  unknown, 

Was  she  who  slumbers  in  this  moulderiog  bed. 
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Whattho*  no  gatliering  crowds  assembled  round 
Her  final  home,  or  gracM  the  funeral  bier ; 

Believe  not  that  this  undistingnishM  ground 
Was  never  moistened  by  affection's  tear* 

For  who,  so  rile,  so  unbelov'd  can  live, 

So  unLamented  to  the  grave  descend, 
That  sympathy  no  tribute  has  to  give, 

Nor  sad  remembrance  moves  one  mournful  friend ! 

Still  more  eflfectually  to  shelter  the  widowed  sister,  with  her 
two  Uttle  children,  her  parents  lefl  their  pleasant  mansion,  and 
became  inmates  under  her  roof;  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
relinquishing  for  a  time  the  school,  devoted  her  whole  being  to 
their  comfort,  and  to  such  social,  intellectual  and  benevolent  pur- 
suits, as  her  nature,  taste  and  sense  of  her  religious  responsibility 
dictated. 

Though  her  attachments  to  her  parents,  relatives,  and  chosen 
friends,  were  so  great,  that  she  emphatically  lived  for  them,  more 
than  for  herself, — it  had  been  evident  from  infancy,  that  the  love 
of  her  father  was  peculiar  and  predominant  In  their  intellectual 
tastes,  there  existed  a  strong,  congeniality,  he  had  made  himself, 
from  childhood,  the  companion  of  her  pleasures,  as  well  as  her 
studies ;  and  when  to  the  weight  of  advancing  years  was  added 
the  pressure  of  adverse  fortune,  her  affection  became  inexpressi- 
bly lender  and  pervading.  It  was  a  touching  mixture  of  deep 
respect  and  fond  devotedness,  a  delight  in  his  company, — a  desire 
to  protect  him  from  all  anxiety, — an  indwelling  of  his  image  in 
her  perpetual  thought.  To  the  friend  who  shared  her  entire  con- 
fiddhce,  she  sometimes  expressed  the  feeling,  that  she  should  ^ 
never  be  able  to  survive  him.  But  sudden  and  fearful  sickness  \ 
came.  Night  and  day  she  watched  him,  without  consciousness 
of  fatigue,  she  was  unwilling  that  any  hand  save  her  own  should 
prepare  or  administer  medicine  or  nourishment.  WTien  the 
finished  work  of  the  destroyer  became  but  too  evident,  she  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  his  pillow  while  breath  remained ; — but  "  Oh,*' 
said  she,  "  can  I  endure  to  hear  his  last  groan  !"  Having  never 
seen  death,  she  supposed  it  was  always  attended  with  convulsion 
and  agony,  and  had  nerved  herself  for  the  terrific  scene.  But 
when  she  beheld  the  quiet,  peaceful  dissolution,  and  was  assured 
by  the  physicians,  that  the  spirit  had  departed,  she  clasped  her 
hands  with  the  exclamation.  **  Can  this  indeed  be  death !"  and 
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every  emotion  was  for  a  time  absorbed  in  gratitude  to  Him,  who 
had  so  gently  removed  her  father  and  her  friend. 

The  shadow  of  grief  was  slow  in  lifting  itself  from  her  spirit 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  effects  ever  wholly  passed  away. 

Veiling  her  sorrows,  that  they  might  not  darken  the  pathway 
of  the  remaining  objects  of  her  affection,  she  still  labored  for  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils,  whose  education  she  conducted,  sought 
to  be  the  stay  of  her  i^dowed  mother  and  sister,  and  by  every 
means  in  her  power  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  fatherless  chil- 
dren. The  reading  of  serious  poetry  formed  the  principal  solace, 
of  the  few  intervals  of  leisure  which  she  allowed  herself,  but  its 
composition  was  laid  aside,  after  his  departure,  Xvho  had  been 
her  prompting  spirit.  Somewhat  more  than  two  years  after  this 
event,  she  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever.  The  first  attack  seemed  slight, 
but  her  discriminating  mind,  apprehending  the  result,  arranged 
every  minute  circumstance  of  care  Eind  occupation,  like  one  who 
returns  no  more.  **  I  have  no  longer  any  wish  for  life,"  said  she, 
"  but  for  my  dear  Mother's  sake."  As  the  disease  developed  its 
dark  features,  "  Lay  me,"  she  whispered,  "  when  I  am  dead,  by 
the  side  of  my  father."  Apprehending  that  the  deliriums,  so 
often  incidental  to  the  disease,  might  overpower  her,  she  drew  her 
sister  down  to  the  pillow,  and  murmured,  "  I  have  many  things  to 
say  to  you, — Let  me  say  them  now,  or,  perhaps,  I  may  not  be  able. 
You  know  how  much  I  have  loved  you.  Seek  an  interest  in  our 
Saviour.  Promise  me  that  you  will  seek  religion,  that  you  will 
prepare  to  follow  me.  For,  oh  !  I  never  before  felt  so  happy. 
Soon  I  shall  be  in  that  world. 

"  Where  rising  floods  of  knowledge  roll, 
And  pour  and  jpour  upon  the  soul." 

And  so,  with  many  other  kind  and  sweet  words,  and  messages 
to  absent  friends  and  communings  with  the  Hearer  of  Prayer, 
passed  away,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1816,  at  the  age  of  24,  as 
lovely  a  spirit  as  ever  wore  the  vestments  of  mortality,  so  lovely 
that  the  friend,  who  from  life's  opening  pilgrimage,  had  walked 
with  her  in  the  intimacy  of  a  twin-being,  can  remember  no  inten- 
tional fault,  no  wayward  deviation  from  duty,  and  no  shadow  of 
blemish,  save  what  must  ever  appertain  to  dimmed  and  fallen  hu- 
manity. 
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With  pride  to  you  I  yield  the  meed 
To  youth  and  loveliness  decreed. 
Yours  are  the  charms  that,  dazzling  sense, 
O'er  passion  wield  omnipotence  ; 
A  statue's  brow,  luxuriant  hair, 
A  glowing  form,  a  graceful  air ; 
The  lips,  that,  opening  like  the  rose, 
Show  fairer  things  than  flowers  disclose  ; 
The  cheek  where  purest  colors  lie, 
And  more — the  deep,  unfathomed  eye. 
But  while  these  graces  I  discover — 
These  idols  of  the  common  lover, — 
To  higher  meed  than  these  can  ask, 
Beyond  the  range  of  flattery's  task, 
Your  modest  worth  has  faultless  claim ; 
Fain  would  I  bind  it  round  your  name. 

If  hearts  can  wear  a  brighter  grace  ^ 

Than  ever  marks  the  fairost  face  ; 

If  inward  charms  bear  lofliest  rule  ; 

If  souls,  like  forms,  are  beautiful ; 

If  sparkling  thoughts,  like  sparkling  eyes, 

Can  fu-e  the  lover's  enterprise  ; 

If  pleasant  words  are  choicer  gems 

Than  deck  the  bands  of  diadems ; 

If  purity  can  make  you  bright. 

Transfigured  in  celestial  light ; 

If  high  affections  ever  blossom  , 

Most  richly  in  the  wise  man's  bosom  ; 

Then  in  the  glorious  rivalry 

Of  noblest  spirits,  you  shall  be 

The  "  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty" — meet 

To  bring  the  conqueror  to  your  feet: 

Woo'd  by  the  eagle  mind  alone ! — 

Most  fondly  sought, — most  proudly  won ! 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  DEW, 

BY  PROFESSOR  SMITH. 

It  seems  as  if  a  rightly  constituted  mind  could  experience  few 
higher  pleasures  than  that  of  studying  with  minute  interest  the 
wonderful  adaptation  of  things  in  the  world  of  matter;  of  tracing 
the  Divine  finger  in  the  arrangements  of  the  elements  in  their 
various  forms,  and  the  subtle  workings  of  God's  vast  machinei-y. 

Among  the  various  beneficial  phenomena  of  nature,  the  dew 
seems  to  reveal  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  poetical.  It  is 
rarely  thought  of  among  us,  in  temperate  climates,  as  a  kindly 
and  necessary  agency ;  in  part  because  its  effects  among  us  are 
not  as  striking  as  elsewhere,  and  because  we  depend  on  other 
natural  phenomena  for  a  kindred  and  more  extensive  result ;  but 
chiefly  because  it  performs  its  mild  functions  in  the  still  dark 
hours  of  night  and  witli  such  unfailing  and  common-place  regu- 
larity. But  when  our  attention  is  voluntarily  turned  towards  the 
subject,  we  find  it  to  be  one  that  will  repay  not  a  little  considera- 
tion. So  constant  and  yet  invisible  are  the  processes  by  which  it 
does  its  work  and  is  itself  formed :  so  changeable  and  accommo- 
dating are  it^  operations  :  so  universal  is  the  diffusion  of  its 
results ;  that  science  scarcely  suggests  any  single  plan  of  nature, 
which  the  fancy  loves  more  to  follow  with  subtle  tread  up  to  its 
causes  or  far  away  among  the  thousand  varieties  of  its  effects. 

It  causes  are  in  one  sense  simple ;  in  another,  stupendous. 
They  are  regular  in  their  occuiTcnce,  few  in  number,  familiar  to 
common  observation,  and  necessary  for  other  results  than  the  o»e 
in  question.  In  this  view  they  may  be  called  simple.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  a  part  of  the  giandest  machinery  of  nature ; 
the  most  indispensable  and  beneficent  and  magnificent  demonstra- 
tions of  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse to  its  own  laws  and  to  the  wants  of  man.  On  these  accounts, 
they  are  stupendous  beyond  calculation.  We  allude  to  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun  and  earth,  and  to  the  perpetual  and  universal 
presence  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  generally  understood  now,  that  dew  neither  falls  nor  rises. 
The  former  expression  has  been  so  long  in  harmony  with  the 
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popular  understanding  of  meteorology,  that  we  shall  never  get  it 
out  of  our  language.  The  sun  will  "  rise"  and  **  set"  while  the 
English  tongue  lives,  and  just  so,  the  dew  will  "  fall,"  The  claim 
that  the  dew  rises  was  long  stoutly  asserted  by  philosophers,  in 
the  good  old  days  when  May^dew  bleached  linen  and  was  capable 
of  being  distilled  in  spirit :  when  "  butter"-dews,  which  hardened 
into  a  substance  like  sulphur,  and  smelt  like  graves,  were  depos- 
ited in  Ireland.  The  earth  was  represented  as  perpetually  send- 
ing up  exhalations,  lighter  than  the  air  and  kept  in  a  rarefied 
state  by  the  sun,  until,  at  its  setting,  they  became  cold  and  con- 
densed and  fell  back  to  the  earth. 

We  all  know,  now-a-days,  (so  abundant  and  conclusive  have 
been  experiments, — the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wells  and  others  in 
1814,  illustrative  of  the  fact,)  that  dew  is  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  condensed  into  water  by  contact  with  bodies  colder 
than  itself.  The  revolving  earth  turns  one  side  of  itself  away 
from  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  ground  and  the  grass  and  the 
rock  and  the  tree,  together  with  the  air  that  rests  upon  them  all, 
begin  to  lose,  by  constant  radiation,  the  heat  imparted  by  the  solar 
rays.  The  light,  even  and  delicate  atmosphere,  penetrated  through 
and  through  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  loses  somewhat  slowly  its 
high  temperature,  while  the  solid  substances  which  make  up  the 
earth's  surface  relinquish  their  superficial  warmth  more  rapidly. 
Actual  experiment  has  shown  that  a  difference  of  fifteen  degrees 
of  temperature  has  existed  between  the  ground  and  the  air  a  few 
feet  above  it  at  the  same  time.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
warmer  atmosphere  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  colder 
substance  of  soil  and  stone  and  vegetable  matter,  becomes  in- 
stantly, upon  contact,  chilled  and  too  cold  to  retain  its  floating 
moisture,  and  resigns  it :  just  as  in  summer,  the  dampness  of  the 
'warm  air  is  often  observed  to  be  condensed  into  a  humid  mist 
and  large  drops  on  a  tumbler  of  iced  water.  This  common 
household  experiment  is  a  complete  illustration  of  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  dew.  The  dampness  also  of  caves,  cellars  and 
densely  shaded  places  illustrates  the  fact.  The  warmer  air,  which 
comes  from  the  region  of  sunshine,  is  suddenly  cooled,  and  its 
moisture  is  condensed  by  contact  with  the  cold  surface  of  the 
simless  recess,  and  drips  in  dew  on  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  and 
impregnates  the  atmosphere  with  a  deadly  dampness. 
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As  dew  is  then  condensed  atmospheric  vapor  and  depends 
upon  the  unequal  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  it  must  be  affected  by  other  meterological  phenomena.  Of 
course,  fogs  and  rain  absorb  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  leave  none 
to  be  deposited  in  dew.  Clouds,  too,  affect  its  deposition,  for 
they  reflect  back  to  the  earth  the  heat  radiated  from  it  and  pre- 
vent the  rapid  decrease  of  temperature  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  dew.  The  greatest  depositions  of  the  condensed  vapor  will 
therefore  be,  where  skies  are  most  constantly  serene  and  where 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  leaves  for  the  night  a  violent 
and  extensive  change  of  temperature. 

Although  we  do  not  design  to  discuss  the  meteorology  of  dew 
as  a  brajich  of  science,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  state  the 
foregoing  theory  and  facts,  as  necessary  to  illustrate  our  leading 
topic  of  natural  economy.  While  we  omit  then  a  large  class  of 
valuable  and  entertaining  facts  respecting  the  phenomena  dis- 
cussed, we  shall  probably  introduce  other  scientific  memoranda. 

Now,  then,  we  will  consider  the  economy  of  time  and  place, 
developed  from  the  foregoing  facts. 

It  is  plain  that  the  nightly  deposition  of  dew  is  invaluable,  for 
then,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  its  fertilizing  moisture  can  lie 
long  enough  upon  vegetation  to  be  productive  of  some  result. 
If  sunshine  and  dew  came  together,  the  latter  would  be  either 
totally  useless  or  productive  of  some  disaster ;  such,  perhaps,  as 
breeding  decay  in  plants :  which  the  almost  invariable  separation 
of  sunlight  and  moisture  in  nature's  processes  gives  us  reason  to 
apprehend  would  be  the  result. 

We  see,  also,  that  the  most  extensive  deposition  of  dew  will  be 
in  those  countries j  where  it  is  most  necessary  and  useful.  For  in- 
stance, in  tropical  climates  where  not  a'cloud  defaces  the  sky  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls,  the  blistering  heats 
of  the  torrid  day  will  be  followed  by  a  violent  re-action  when  the 
Bun  is  withdrawn.  This  sudden  and  extreme  change  of  temper- 
ature will  be  the  occasion  of  excessively  rapid  radiation  of  heat  and 
very  heavy  dews  will  be  deposited.  Thus  the  deficiency  of  rain 
is  supplied  in  a  measure  by  the  extraordinary  deposition  of  atmos- 
pheric vapor,  and  it  is  always  seen  that  the  seasons  of  long  drought, 
being  serene,  are  most  plentifully  refreshed  by  profuse  dews.  In 
India  and  Guinea,  while  day  and  night  are  cloudless  for  nearly 
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six  montlis  of  the  year,  the  parched  earth  is  refreshed  with  dews 
that  steep  the  ground  like  rain,  while  the  stars  are  burning  un- 
dinuned  overhead.  By  this  kindly  agency,  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  those  climes*  is  nourished,  without  the  aid  of  a  single 
shower.  Thus  the  rich  grain-fields  of  Egypt  are  fed  j  and  in 
Thebes,  where  for  a  long  succession  of  years  not  a  veil  of  cloud 
is  drawn  before  the  face  of  sun,  moon  or  stars,  the  mild  resigna- 
tion of  its  floating  moisture  by  the  air  sustains  the  life  of  thirsting 
plants  and  herbage.  In  some  countries,  as  is  well  known,  the  in- 
habitants are  dependent  on  the  dew  for  their  own  drink,  wringing 
it  out  of  cloths  which  have  been  exposed  over  night. 

In  temperate  climates,  where  frequent  rains  furnish  sustenance 
to  the  soil,  dews  are  comparatively  light.  The  changes  of  tem- 
perature from  day  to  night  are  not  so  extensive  as  to  produce 
heavy  depositions  % 

Another  fact  is  well  known  in  the  meteorology  of  dew  :  it  is 
most  readily  deposited  on  substances  that  radiate  heat  most  rapidly. 
For  instance,  a  piece  of  glass  has  been  observed  to  be  perfectly 
covered  with  dew  after  a  night's  exposure,  while  a  piece  of  silver, 
similarly  exposed,  was  scarcely  dimmed.  The  difference  resulted 
from  the  fact,  that  while  the  glass  radiated  nine-tenths  of  its  heat^ 
the  silver  threw  off  but  little  more  than  one-tenth.  Where  the 
power  of  rapid  radiation  is  associated  also  with  bad  conducting 
qualities,  as  in  case  of  the  glass,  of  wool,  and  porous  substances 
in  general,  the  deposition  of  dew  upon  the  latter  is  precipitated  s 
for  a  bad  conductor  cannot  receive  from  contiguous  bodies  warmth 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  its  rapid  loss.  Pointed  substances^ 
radiate  with  exceeding  rapidity,  while  polished  surfaces  throw  off 
heat  much  more  slowly  than  rough  materials.  These  facts,  as 
well  as  those  already  mentioned,  have  their  wise  adaptations  ia 
the  economy  of  nature,  which  they  illustrate  most  minutely. 

Grass  and  the  varieties  of  low  plants  and  herbage,,  which  are 
so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  animal  life,  are  princi- 
pally nourished  by  the  dew.  Their  short  roots  cannot,  like  the 
tree,  draw  moisture  from  the  deep  reservoirs  of  the  earth,  and  the 
rains  of  heaven  are  comparatively  of  little  advantage  to   them. 

*  Th«  fact  that  the  long  interval  of  drought,  which  occur  in  oriental  coun- 
tries, are  only  relieved  by  copious  dews,  gives  force  to  the  curse  pronounced 
in  Holy  Writ:  "Ye  mountains  of  Gil  boa,  let  there  be  no  dew  upon  you!"  It 
also  nnpart«  great  beauty  to  a  part  of  Job's  exquisite  description  of  the  days  of 
his  youth  and  prosperity :  "  My  root  was  spread  out  by  the  viaters  and  tU© 
dew  lay  all  night  upon  my  branch.'' — Joby  29 :  19. 
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But  they  seem  to  be  the  principal  recipients  of  the  favors  of  the 
dew.  Their  pointed  spears  and  sharp  blades  are  exactly  adapted 
to  a  most  rapid  radiation  of  heat,  while  their  porous  texture 
makes  them  slow  to  conduct  the  warmth  of  the  earth.  Hence, 
their  sudden  coolness  is  productive  of  heavy  depositions  of  dew ; 
heaviest  at  the  point  of  their  spears,  where  heat  is  thrown  off  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  Thus  is  the  life  of  the  delicate  plants,  whidi 
are  the  first  to  be  parched  up  or  languish  under  the  effects  of 
drought,  liberally  sustained  by  the  dew,  according  to  the  law  of 
their  structure. 

The  tall  tree,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  light  deposites  of 
dew ;  it  draws  its  moisture  from  the  depths  of  the  ground.  Its 
tremulous  leaves  protect  each  other  too  much  to  permit  a  rapid 
loss  of  warmth,  and  the  law  of  the  dew  is  therefore  of  but  little 
benefit  to  them. 

The  sands  of  the  desert  and  sterile  rocks  must,  from  their  form 
and  substance,  receive  a  less  supply  of  dew  than  the  fruitful 
ground,  with  its  covering  of  vegetation.  This  is  the  case,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  the  rule  of  nature  to  waste  nothing.  With  lavish 
hand,  she  garnishes  solitudes  with  flowers,  and  sows  her  pearls 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Consider  another  class  of  scientific  facts.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  that  a  quantity  of  water  exposed  to  the  open  air 
during  the  night  gains  nothing  in  bulk.  No  dew  is  deposited 
upon  it !  This  is  explained  by  other  facts  of  science.  The  sur- 
face of  water  is  constantly  supplied  with  warm  particles  of  water 
from  below.  As  soon  as  particles  of  a  liquid  grow  cold  by  ex- 
posure, they  also  grow  heavy  and  sink.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  lake  and  river  is  not  required  to  radiate  its 
heat :  it  sends  its  warmth  downward.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
no  moisture  is  condensed  from  the  air  by  being  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  cold  superficies  and  no  dew  is  deposited.  Why  should 
the  gentle  and  light  dew  be  shed  on  large  bodies  of  water  %  Na- 
tui-e  lavishes  not  her  soft  out-pourings  of  moisture  on  the  bosom 
of  the  ever-full  ocean,  or  the  broad  lake,  or  the  mighty  river. 
They  do  not  need  it.  While  the  thirsty  mariner  can  collect  it  in 
his  blanket  and  wring  it  into  his  cup,  not  a  particle  of  it  fiUls 
upon  the  boundless  plain  of  water  all  around  him. 

"  O  Lord  !  how  manifold  are  thy  works :  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all !     The  earth  is  full  of  thy  richesV' 
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TO  THE  BROWN  THRUSH. 

BY  ALFRED   B.   STREET. 


Spring-lade  has  come,  and  sheds  around 
The  fragrance  of  its  tender  bloom, 
And  noud  the  forest's  thickening  gloom 

Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  found. 

And  blent  with  voice  of  wind  and  rill, 
And  answering  song  of  bee  and  bird^ 
Thy  soft  and  liquid  strain  is  heard 

In  deep  and  heart-felt  thrill. 

The  youthful  bowers  are  spreading  now 
To  throw  upon  the  velvet  glade 
The  flickering  masses  of  their  shade 

Within  the  sunlight's  glow. 

And  bursting  through  the  dead  piled  leaves 
The  violet  springs — ^the  daisy  gems 
The  grass  with  sUver  diadems, — 

Its  arms  the  gold-thread  weaves. 

The  cowslip-tufls  the  streamlets  spangle, 
The  arum  shows  its  plumes  of  white, 
And  to  each  wind  that  trembles  light 

The  aspen  leaflets  dangle. 

I  hail  thee  now,  sweet  bird,  as  clear 
Comes  through  the  woods  thy  warbling  swell 
From  the  thick  solitary  dell 

To  charm  my  listening  ear. 

Oft  have  I  heard  thy  song,  when  bright 
The  West  its  visioned  world  displayed, 
And  magic  gleams  of  light  and  shade 

Passed  into  deepening  night  :— 
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On  some  lone  lake  with  forests  round 
Sweeping  the  margin  rich  and  dark, 
When  the  low  breeze  urged  on  my  bark 

And  woke  the  wave  to  sound  : — 

And  when  sprang  morning's  rainbow  hues, 
Whilst  other  birds  as  yet  were  nrate, 
Then  too  hath  thrilled  thy  echoing  flute ; 

Brown  brother  of  the  dews! 

And  now  I  hear  thee  with  the  joy, 
The  fresh  delight  of  other  hours, 
When  earth  was  one  bright  scene  of  flowers. 

And  I  a  thoughtless  boy. 

How  strange  that  one  soft  simple  strain 
Should  bid  the  spectral  past  arise, 
And  with  its  sun  and  smiling  skies 

Spread  round  its  charm  again. 

Yet  thus  it  is — and  sweet  and  wild 

As  in  the  an:  thy  song  is  ca^ 

I  live  but  in  this  happy  past 
A  happy,  happy  child. 


SMILES  AND  TEARS,  OR  THE  COUSINS. 


BY   MART  LESLIE. 


Their  old,  their  cherished  home, 

How  beautiful  it  stood, 

Mid  clustering  vines  and  orange  groves. 

Deep  sheltered  in  the  wood — 

One  bud  within  so  bright  and  fair 

Was  opening  in  those  halls, 

£*en  now  upon  the  oaken  stair 

A  gentle  footstep  falls.^jtf .  Leslie. 


The  family  mansion  of  the  Langdons  was  situated  about  three 
miles  from  one  of  our  most  populous  Southern  cities.    It  was 
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deeply  diaded  by  time-honored    trees,  beneath  whose  heavy 
foHage  were  winding  paths  and  groves  of  tropical  iruits.   A  more 
beaatiful  or  romantic  spot  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  wandered  through  Southern  woods,  or  breathed  the  per- 
fumed gales  that  sweep  over  them.     Mr.  Langdon  (on  the  death 
of  his  father,)  had  inherited  this  noble  dwelling  with  its  broad 
acres,  and  removed  from  the  neighboring  city  to  his  quiet  country 
home  at  Woodside.     Long  after  his  removal,  his  habits  as  a  tho- 
rough business  man  confined  him  much  to  the  city,  and  his  office 
continued  his  sphere  of  action.     Mr.  Langdon  loved   to  make 
money,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  it,  as  that  it  had  become  a 
habit  and  gave  liim  employment ;  that  was  his  greatest  pleasure ; 
his  mind  was  ever  occupied  with  some  new  speculation  or  busi- 
ness transaction,  and  except  on  these  subjects  he  was  a  stem, 
silent,  and  unsocial  man :  he  had  little  time  to  devote  to  his  only 
child,  a  bright  and  beautiful   girl;    and  though  his  heart  was 
wrapped  in  her  welfare,  and  on  his  return  to  his  home  he  looked 
for  his  Ella's  welcome  smile  ;  yet  when  this  was  over  he  had  no 
time  for  much  conversation,  and  she  was  led  to  follow  out  her 
own  impulses  unguided  by  his  counsel.     Mr.  Langdon  was  no 
advocate  for  seminaries  for  young  ladies,  and  he  regarded  the 
pursuit  of  the  more  solid  branches  a  sad  waste  of  time.     Her 
education  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  day  was  not  neglected, 
foT  the  best  of  masters  were  provided ;  so  that  at  the  early  age 
g£  fifteen  Ella  was  a  proficient    With  an  extremely  sensitive 
nature  and  a  heart  full  of  refinement,  which  she  inherited  from 
her  mother,  who  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  she  was  illy  calcu- 
lated to  wander  alone  through  life.    Early  and  late  found  Ella 
by  some  rippling  streamlet  or  woody  spot,  with  the  page  of  senti- 
mental poetry  or  high-wrought  fiction  spread  before  her.    There 
was  no  one  there  to  direct  her  gentle  impulses  aright,  to  show 
her  Grod's  mercy  in  the  air  she  so  loved  to  breathe,  or  teach  her 
6i  Infinite  Goodness  as  shown  in  bright  flowers  at  her  feet ;  while 
Ella  worshipped  nature,  the  perftuned  bell  of  every  lovely  flower 
was  some  fairy's  home,  and  each  silver  cloud,  as  it  boated  away 
in  beauty,  but  an  angel's  wing,  bearing  on  it  thoughts  to  feed  her 
fancy.    In  woman's  first  ftesh  years  of  gentleness  and  beauty, 
in  the  new  scenes  that  nature  is  constantly  unfolding  to  the  eye, 
it  is  seldom  she  reads  a  lesson  of  decay  in  faded  leaves,  or  the 
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end  of  human  hopes  in  withering  flowers.  Ella  Hyed  in  a  world 
of  the  imagination ;  she  was  all  romance,  all  poetry,  too  unreal  for 
such  a  commonplace  world  as  ours,  where  every  "  rose-colored 
veil  has  dark  threads  running  through  it,"  and  fancy  is  but  a 
spider's  web  the  first  rough  breath  may  break.  Ella  had  but  very 
few  young  companions,  but  as  they  resided  in  the  neighboring 
city,  their  visits  were  but  seldom ;  and  if  her  fair  cousin  Fannie 
Linwood  came  oftener  than  the  rest,  Jier  school  duties  cafled  her 
away  from  her  side ;  and  Ella  was  left  growing  to  womanhood, 
an  unsupported  vine,  ready  to  clasp  its  tendrils  around  the  very 
firrt  object  that  offered  it  support. 


'Tis  fashion*8  idol,  he  the  star 

The  poor  must  worship  from  afar : 

To  fortunes  vast  they  call  him  heir  : 

His  "  tDorld"  sees  nothing  wanting  there. — M.  Leslie. 

Alfred  Singleton  was  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  young  men 
we  meet  in  all  our  populous  cities,  lingering  near  the  fashionable 
promenade,  or  driving  among  its  threaded  avenues ;  he  had  his 
private  box  at  the  opera,  his  favorite  ponies,  and,  in  a  word, 
everything  a  man  of  the  world  thinks  worth  living  for.  Sole  heir 
to  an  immense  fortune,  he  was  lefl  at  early  age  in  the  care  of  the 
money-making  lawyers  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  were  better 
satisfied  in  looking  after  their  interests  in  the  estates,  than  the 
more  important  ones  of  their  young  ward.  Brought  up  amid  a 
circle  of  aristocratic  and  wealthy  fashionables,  it  was  no  wonder, 
with  his  elegant  manners,  his  uncommon  personal  beauty,  and 
his  "  gilded  charms,'*  he  should  become  popular.  Yes !  Alfred 
Singleton  was  a  petted  and  spoiled  child  of  fashion,  a  magnet  fair 
manoeuvering  mammas,  a  good  catch  with  anxious  papas,  and 
withal  the  centre  of  a  clique  of  New  York's  most  recherche 
beaux.  In  the  club-room  his  habits  were  formed,  his  plans  laid, 
and  it  was  there  he  first  learned  to  think  it  a  light  thing  to  win  a 
woman's  heart.  Man,  thou  art  inconstant  as  the  wind ;  and  weB 
and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  world  if  the  young  impulses  of 
every  woman's  heart  were  directed  aright,  that  she  might  know 
vnthout  tasting  the  bitter  cup  of  experience,  that  in  a  world 
where  all  bright  things  die,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  or  im- 
clouded  constancy  or  love.  How  few  then  would  we  see  pouring 
out  the  whole  wealth  of  the  affections  on  the  frail  altar  of  a  mor- 
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tal  beady  to  feel  them  like  the  opal  gem  burning  slowly  away. 
Naturally  gifted,  had  the  refining  qualities  of  Alfred's  mind  been 
awakened  by  the  tender  encouragements  of  a  sister's  love  or 
family  influences,  he  would  better  have  understood  the  frail  tissue 
of  woman's  heart,  and  made  him  her  protector  (as  man  should 
ever  be,)  instead  of  her  destroyer. 


'Tifl  her  ^^  first  season ;"  quickly  fly  the  hours 

As  tirae  flits  by  gaily  painted  wing ; 

The  path  is  strewn  with  summer's  brightest  flowers, 

While  hope,  and  love,  a  gtad^  clear  echo  ring. — Mrs.  Leslie. 

Ella  Langdon  had  been  but  one  season  in  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able city  so  near  her  country  home.  "  A  first  season ;"  what  a 
short  but  expressive  phrase  to  those  who  can  realize  its  full 
meaning.  There  are  none  that  have  passed  it  but  know  too  well 
what  is  the  syren  song  of  pleasure ;  how  the  wdrm  breath  of 
•flattery  charms  like  a  serpent;  the  cold  homage  of  the  world  is 
fancied  idolatry,  and  thought  to  be  real.  The  veil  revealing  the 
future  is  slowly  lifted ;  the  world  is  painted  on  a  canvass  with 
the  brightest  coloring;  the  present  seems  a  happy  dream  in 
which  the  eye  is  delighted  with  the  scenes,  the  ear  charmed  with 
the  music,  and  the  heart  beats  time,  as  the  hours  dance  lightly 
away.  Th^e  illusions  never  come  but  once ;  a  second  season 
their  music  is  a  meaningless  hum,  and  our  hearts  have  no  echo 
fi>r  it,  we  listen  to  the  soulless  laugh,  and  it  falls  like  a  mockery 
GO  the '  dull  ear.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  young  and  lovely 
Alfred  Singleton  first  met  Ella  Langdon.  Was  it  any  marvel  a 
man  of  the  world  should  have  been  attracted  by  a  dark  eye 
sparkling  with  the  welling  from  a  young  and  innocent  heart,  or  by 
that  extreme  artlessness  so  seldom  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  walks 
of  his  fashionable  city.  Ella  was  to  the  man  of  the  world  a  nov- 
elty, and  among  Alfred's  club  would  no  doubt  have  been  pro- 
nounced "  good  game,"  and  **  attractive  metal."  Our  hero  felt 
himself  m  love  (as  the  club  had  defined  the  phrase,)  with  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  girL  Was  he  not,  too,  Elliu  Langdon's 
first  admirer  t— a  potent  charm  in  itself;  and  as  many  of  us  as 
are  carried  back  to  our  own^r«^  season,  we  cannot  blame  her  if 
ahe  listened  earnestly  to  the  fascinating  stranger's  tones.  Ere 
the  week  wore  away,  he  saw  his  words  had  fallen  on  her  heart ; 
ftlae  gems  into  a  pure  and  spotless  casket.    No  thought  of  the 
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dark  passion  of  deceit  bad  entered  her  young  mind ;  and  in 
those  words  of  love,  now  grown  an  oft-told  tale  to  him,  she  read 
nought  but  sincerity,  and  the  vine  found  a  supporter ;  it  bad  be- 
gun to  twine  its  tendrils  around  it,  and  Ella  was  " in  lave"  as  a 
young  and  innocent  heoxt  felt  it.  In  him  she  found  a  realization 
of  her  brightest  dreams.  No  better,  no  fairer  being  had  her  vivid 
fancy  ever  pictured.  She  had  found  the  "  one  fair  spirit  for  her 
minister,"  and  she  sought  no  farther ;  for  her  eye  and  heart  are 
dazzled.  Ella  had  yet  to  learn  something  of  the  fond  idolatry 
which  is  paid  to  gold ;  how  it  and  it  alone  brightens  and  gilds 
the  worldling's  path  to  the  heart ;  how  he  will  sacrifice  happi- 
ness for  its  attainment,  till,  seizing  it,  it  perished  with  his  base 
using.  Alfred  Singleton  lingered  long  at  the  South ;  nor  were 
his  frequent  visits  to  Woodside  prevented  by  Ella's  stem  father ; 
it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  his  child  was  happy. .  Those  shaded 
avenues  and  whispering  breezes  could  tell  of  a  tale  of  love  told 
at  the  twilight  hour ;  and  when  Alfred  took  the  willing  hand  in 
bis,  and  sang  sweet  songs  of  love  and  constancy,  and  talked  of 
pleasant  paths  in  his  northern  home,  through  which  they  might 
always  wander,  Ella  dreamt  of 

"  Some  bright  little  isle  of  their  own, 
In  a  blue  summer  ocean  far-off  and  alone, 
Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  of  flowers, 
Where  simply  to  feel  that  they  breathed,  mat  they  lived 
Would  be  worth  all  the  joys  earth  elsewhere  could  gire. 

— Moore. 

In  such  a  home,  with  the  idol  her  heart  had  reared,  could  she 
be  aught  than  happy  ^  Ah  !  would  that  this  dream  might  always 
be  a  dream,  and  no  cloud  gather  to  shade  the  sunlight  in  ber 
heart— a  heart  too  full  of  happiness  for  sleep  ;  for  long  after  she 
sought  her  pillow,  when  she  had  plighted  her  faith  to  Alfi'ed,  the 
image  in  Ella's  heart  was  the  only  idol  of  her  worship.  Alas, 
poor  Ella !  you  have  read  as  yet  but  one  page  in  the  character  of 
such  a  man  -as  Alfred  Singleton.  The  preface  is  always  poetry ; 
no  thought  of  darker  lines  have  troubled  your  smooth  cheek  and 
brow ;  but  we  cannot  raise  the  veil  before  you.  No  searcbing 
human  eye  can  do  it,  time  alone  must  be  the  great  revealer,  and 
this  will  read  the  book  to  Ella  Langdon« 
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Prepare  for  the  bridal .  a  wreath  you  may  twine 

Of  ^e  sweet  orange  bud,  of  the  myrtle  and  vine  : 

They  are  emblems  of  confidence,  beauty  and  truth, 

Of  the  pure  lo?e  we  see  in  the  bosom  of  youth. — Mrs.  Leslie. 

Bright  lights  are  gleaming  from  the  spacious  halls  at  Wood- 
side  ;  a  thousand  colored  lamps  are  glimmering  among  the  deep 
foliage  of  those  old  trees,  whilst  sweet  strains  of  music  are  sound- 
ing firom  those  woody  groves.  The  orange  gleams  in  the  light  of 
the  moon  as  she  looks  down  lovingly  on  the  streamlets,  while  the 
zephyrs  gently  stoop  to  kiss  them  as  they  pass.  Flowers  were 
there,  the  bright  and  beautiful  of  a  Southern  clime,  and  were 
gathered  in  rich  bouquets  and  scattered  in  profusion  in  that 
stately  home.  Ella  Langdon  is  a  bride.  Here  is  a  group  of  gay 
snd  laughing  ones,  jesting  happily  of  their  own  future  :  here  are 
the  grave  and  serious,  gathered  to  vntness  the  union  of  love  and 
deceit.  Fond  hearts  are  breathing  farewells  in  those  halls,  and 
murmured  wishes  of  joy  and  happiness  are  breathed  by  loving 
ones.  Teams  of  old  domestics,  with  full  hearts,  and  tearful  eyes» 
have  come  to  say  "  Good  bye,"  and  a  fervent  "  Grod  bless  you," 
rises  firom  their  honest  hearts  as  they  gaze  at  their  young  mis- 
tress, who  is  leaving  them  forever.  On  the  cheek  of  the  f5gdr 
young  bride  we  see  no  tear,  in  her  eye  no  look  of  regret ;  and 
though  her  heart  throbs  wildly,  and  that  eye  flashes  as  she  clasps 
still  closer  her  father's  hand,  and  answers  the  farewells  of  loved 
ones, — 

A  softer  voice  is  calling  her, 

Low^  winning  to  her  ear : 
First  lave  knows  nonght  of  somrtOy 

It  never  dreams  of  fear. — Mrs.  Leslie. 

And  the  perfumed  air,  as  it  steals  gently  in  at  the  casement, 
seems  to  bear  on  its  vrings  a  welcome  greeting  to  some  far  off 
land  her  loYer  calls  his  nor^em  home.  Friends  in  that  hour  are 
for^Hten ;  her  idol  is  before  her,  and  her  happiness  is  laid  at  the 
worldling's  feet  But  I  tremble  for  that  young  and  trusting  heart. 
Here  was  a  woman  all  impulse,  maHy^  passionately  in  love,  with 
a  being  her  imagination  made  perfect  The  chords  of  her  heart 
are  all  ont  of  tune ;  loose  reins  are  given  to  fancy  ^  which,  if  not 
checked  by  a  master  hand,  so  c^len  makes  woman  her  uncon- 
scious destroyer.  And  what  were  Alfred's  thoughts  as  ]|^  stood 
at  that  altar  and  vowed  to  protect  and  cherish  this  tender  Soath- 
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em  plant.     When  the  old  and  anxious  spoke  to  him  of  axrt  in 

transplanting  it  to  a  colder  clime,  he  whispered  in  her  listening 

ear,  of  the  sunshine  of  love,  and  the  warmth  of  the  A^rf ;  and  die 

flower  dreamt  not  of  LHght. 

<*  Onward  they  move,  that  bridal  throng : 
Ye  may  track  their  way  by  the  swells  of  song : 
Ye  may  catch  through  the  foliage 

Their  white  rebels  gleam, 
Like  a  swan  through  Qie  reeds 

Of  a  shadowy  stream. — Hemam. 


CHAP.  II. 

How  eagerly  her  first  impressions, 

Sleeping  fancies,  hopes  and  fears, 

She  pours  into  the  listening  ear  of  age, 

While  wondering  at  the  unmeaning  tone 

The  vxjrldoj  fashion  calls  its  own. — Mt$.  Lulie. 

Good  Morning,  my  dear  Aunt  Becky  !  said  Fannie  Linwood, 
gaily  tripping  into  the  room  with  a  bright  bloom  on  her  beautiful 
cheek.  Let  me  place  my  bouquet  in  water ;  for  in  spite  of  my 
hanging  it  in  the  night^dew,  I  see  my  camellias  are  all  blighted ; 
and  then,  dear  Aunt,  prepare  yourself  for  a  long  description  of 
my  cousin's  wedding.  First,  then,  I  passed  a  delightful  evening; 
and  secondly,  the  bride  looked  most  beautifully,  with  a  single 
white  japonica  in  her  dark  hair,  a  Mechlin  lace  over  sadn,  I 
know  you  would  have  acknowledged  Ella  Langdon  the  loveHest 
being  in  creation.  And  then  her  eyes,  so  full  of  love  and  confi- 
dence, I  did  not  think  her  very  sad  at  parting  with  us  all,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  I  never  shall  love  any  one  ha^  so  weU,  unless  it  is 
my  Aunt  Becky,  or— but  the  words  died  on  her  lips.  By  the^iray, 
I  had  nearly  a  whole  fruit-cake  under  my  pillow,  which  had  passed 
through  that  mystical  golden  circle,  the  "  wedding  ring  ;'*  and  I 
had  besides  to  dream  on,  a  written  directory  of  all  Alfred  Single- 
ton's Northern  friends.  I  am  sore  their  very  names  drove  every 
thing  dreamable  out  of  my  tired  £Emcy,  for  old  Morpheus  nevBr 
slept  Bfionder  than  I  did  all  night  Towards  morning,  however,  a 
thousand  Utde  images  flitted  before  my  half  open  eyes :  &ey 
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were  wasps  with  quizzing  glasses,  monkeys,  with  dress  coats  and 
mnstachios ;  little  short  phrases  crowding  diick  and  fast  from 
ahove  immense  imperials,  such  as  •^'pon  honor,"  and  "plenty  of 
tin,"  **  good  speculation,"  cut  up  well,"  "  dem  pretty  woman ;" 
and  while  I  was  interpreting  them,  I  found  myself  awake.  I 
assure  you,  Aunt,  I  do  not  like  Alfred's  intimees  much  after  a 
jirst  interview,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  improve  on  9,  farther 
aequaintance.  I  dare  say,  however,  the  feeling  will  be  muttcal^ 
when  I  tell  Mr.  Walton  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  (who  intend  calling  on 
me  this  morning,)  I  have  been  so  unsentimental  as  to  sleep  soundly^ 
all  night,  and  dreamed  no  httle  romance  to  regale  them  with.  I 
wonder,  dear  aunt,  if  Mr.  Walton  is  a  specimen  of  New  York's 
best  beaux.  (Here  Fannie  drew  a  long  breath,  while  old  Aimt 
Becky  sat  in  her  arm-chair  an  attentive  listener,  as  she  proceeded, 
excited,  as  all  young  ladies  are  after  ^eix  first  large  evening 
party.)  When  I  entered  the  hall  at  Woodside,  Mr.  Walton  came 
languidly  towards  me,  and  simpered,  "  are  you  pretty  and  well  1" 
With  all  simplicity,  I  asked  him  to  repeat,  fearing  I  had  not 
rightly  understood  iiis  salutation.  I  told  him  I  was  never  better 
than  at  present,  but  as  for  the  pretty,  (I  know  I  gave  him  rather 
a  saucy  look  as  I  told  him,)  I  was  sure  I  saw  nothing  prettier 
yban  himself.  It  was  taken  kindly,  however,  and  as  a  compli* 
ment,  for  it  was  acknowledged  by  sundry  bows  and  gestures  I 
was  too  dull  to  comprehend.  I  suppose,  said  he,  you  are  dying 
to  see  the  charming  Fanny  Ellsleri  I  have  been  twenty  nights  in 
my  own  city,  and  I  intend  as  many  more  when  she  visits  the 
South.  **  Are  you  not  crazy  about  the  new  opera  ]  Why  half 
the  women  in  New  York  are  runijing  mad  with  it  ]"  I  told  him 
no ;  my  aunt  did  not  approve  of  theatres,  and  my  unsophisticated 
ears  had  never  been  tuned  to  a  relish  for  opera  music.  Throw- 
ing up  both  hands  with  the  level  of  his  chin,  his  small  grey  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets,  I  was  about  to  run  for  aid,  supposing 
him  to  have  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  convulsion,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, "  old  griffin,  old  monster ;  why  will  people  have  old  aunts  1 
What  is  her  age  ?  Why  how  do  you  manage  to  kill  time  ?  I 
declare  it  hangs  monstrous  heavy  when  I'm  out  of  New  York ; 
but  could  I  always  be  in  yotar  sweet  society," — ^here  his  voice 
sank  to  a  whisper,  and  putting  his  face  down  so  that  it  nearly 
'touched  my  ear,  I  felt  an  internal  squirm,  as  he  simpered — 
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**  Oh  could  I  one  dear  being  find. 
And  were  Jier  fiite  to  mine  Imt  joined, 

By  Hymen's  silken  tie, 
To  her  myself,  my  all  I'd  giro, 
For  her  alone  delighted  lite, 

For  her  consent  to  die. — Jnoiu 

He  gazed  down  to  see  the  effect  of  this  speech,  and  I  tried  to 
smile  sweetly,  hut  it  ended  in  an  out  and  out  laugh,  which  1  know 
was  extremely  rude,  but  which  I  could  not  possibly  avoid.  Mr. 
Walton  left  me  very  abrubtly  j  for  the  so-called  heiress  Senora 
Cortez,  a  Spanish  ^rl,  had  just  entered,  and  he  has  the  reputa* 
tion  of  being  her  ardent  lover.  I  saw  him  again  as  I  was  leaving, 
and  he  asked  me  pathetically  to  dream  of  him.  I  had  half  a  mind 
to  tell  him  I  dreaded  night-mare,  and  disturbed  rest  I  am  glad 
you  did  not,  chimed  in  the  kind  voice  of  Aunt  Becky ;  and  laying 
down  her  knitting,  and  spectacles,  as  she  interrupted  her  niece— 
"  I  have  often  warned  you  of  the  dangerous  gift  of  sarcasm,  and 
it  will,  if  unchecked,  gain  you  many  enemies.  I  cannot  help 
smiling  at  the  ridiculous  pictures  you  have  drawn  of  Alfred's 
friends,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Walton ;  and  although  these  are 
men  I  could  never  respect,  I  can  pardon  their  follies  as  the  result 
of  education.  Mr.  Walton's  family  I  have  long  known  by  repu- 
tation. He  is  the  last  of  a  dissipated  and  fashionable  race ;  and 
as  is  ever  true  of  the  heirs  of  such  an  ancestry,  he  has  with  the 
estates  inherited  the  family  weaknesses ;  and  mind  and  body  are 
both  enervated.  It  is  our  duty,  Fanny,  to  cover  faults,  and  deal 
geriUy  vnth  the  erring.  But  you  have  not  told  me  whether  Arthur 
de  Lacy  was  at  the  wedding."  Aunt  Becky's  old  and  experi- 
enced eye  needed  no  better  answer  to  her  hasty  question  than  it 
saw  in  the  bright  blush  on  Fannie's  cheek  as  she  glanced  at  the 
beautiful  boquet  on  the  stand  before  her.  Aunt  Beckie  will  whis- 
per the  interpretation  of  that  blush  in  our  ear }  fbr  she  knows 
that  ere  a  twelvemonth  has  passed,  her  niece  will  be  claimed  as 
the  bride  of  a  well  known  and  popular  member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia.  **  It  had  not  been  announced,**  strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  our  fashionable  readers ;  and  with  Atmt  Becky's  good  old 
notions  of  propriety,  would  remain  a  secret  imtil  her  niece  stood 
at  the  altar  as  Mrs.  Arthur  de  Lacy.  Fannie  had  been  brought  up 
under  the  careful  guidance  of  this  maiden  aimt,  her  father's  only 
sister.    She  had  entered  the  female  academy  in  the  city  in  whicb  ' 
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flhe  residedy  and  gone  regularly  through  a  course  of  instruction 
usaally  adopted  at  those  institutions.  No  mind  is  well  balanced 
without  system,  or  order,  in  its  development,  and  this  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  almost  universal  good  effect  of  these  institutions : 
the  studies  are  all  arranged  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  schol- 
ars, and  the  young  mind  is  gradually  led  along^  step  by  step, 
tin  it  is  thrown  upon  the  world,  when  it  goes  on  unfolcUng  in  the 
same  systematic  way,  we  may  say  forever.  Fannie  had  naturally 
a  gay  dispositiou,  which  had  never  been  checked  by  sorrow.  She 
was  a  universal  favorite  among  a  happy  circle  of  friends,  who 
iooed  her  and  appreciated  her  aunt,  not  as  a  "  griffin,"  or  •*  mon- 
ster,*' but  as  good  and  kind  Miss  Becky  Linwood.  Fannie  had 
naturally  all  the  sensitiveness  and  refinement  of  her  cousin  Ella, 
but  she  had  been  prepared  for  life  and  usefulness,  and  guided  by 
an  experienced  counseL  She  had  been  shown  how  the  unerring 
hand  of  time  withered  and  drooped  her  fairest  flowers,  and 
stamped  the  brow  of  those  she  loved  with  the  impress  of  decay. 
She  was  taken  to  the  cottage  of  the  poor  man,  and  early  shown 
life  in  its  realities :  her  young  hand  had  dried  the  mourner's  tear, 
and  poured  the  oil  of  joy  and  consolation  into  wounded  hearts. 
Ah,  how  tittle  do  the  pampered  children  of  luxury  know  how 
deep  are  the  wells  of  bitterness  which  they  might  fathom  and 
purify,  would  they  but  search  them  out.  What  richer  reward 
could  they  ask,  than  the  prayers  of  the  poor  they  have  benefitted ; 
incense  from  the  lowliest  altar  dedicated  to  God  would  wafl  them 
back  a  rich  blessing  from  the  throne  of  the  EtemaL  When  sun- 
shine and  prosperity  are  around  us,  we  often  smile,  on  thinking 
the  same  sunlight  sheds  its  beams  on  all  alike ;  and  the  hand  of 
charity  is  often  withheld  through  ignorance. 
[To  be  contioued.] 
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SEPTEMBER. 

I  love  thee,  mild  September.    Others  praise, 
With  reason,  too,  the  merry  month  of  May, 
When  nature  keeps  her  vernal  holiday. 

I  blame  them  not ;  yet  I  would  rather  raise 
My  voice  in  honor  of  thy  riper  charms. 
With  pleasure  undefined  my  bosom  warms. 
When  the  rich  mezzotint  of  Nature's  making 
Kests  upon  hill  and  vale ;  or,  slowing  breaking 
Before  the  play  of  morning's  ardent  rays, 
The  blended  scenery  to  my  sight  displays : 
Here,  half-concealed,  there,  higher  than  the  rest, — 
Floating  in  air,  like  islands  of  the  blest. 
Then  memory,  with  a  sympathetic  flow. 
Reverts  to  scenes  that  charmed  us  long  ago : 
We  yearn  to  live  the  frolic  hours  again 
Which  sober  manhood  seeks,  but  seeks  in  vain. 
Chiefly  for  this  1  love  thee,  mild  September, 
That  thou  hast  power  to  make  my  heart  remember 
Those  last  pulsations  of  my  youthful  glee, 
Ere  joy's  first  loaf  had  fluttered  from  the  tree. 

H.  A.  B. 


OCTOBER. 

Month  of  my  heart !     A  beauty  all  thine  own» 
A  glory  resting  on  the  hills  and  vales, — 
The  solemn  music  of  Autumnal  gales, — 
Yield  me  a  joy  the  purest  I  have  known. 
For  not  unto  die  outward  sense  alone 
Does  Nature  speak.    The  Spirit  t^at  pervades 
The  universe,  and  fills  these  silent  shades 
With  beauty,  doth  delight  to  set  His  throne 
In  human  hearts.    Hence  holy  men  of  old 
Were  wont  to  seek,  in  Nature's  converse  mild, 
Uommunion  with  the  Highest ;  thus  the  child 
Of  Jesse,  Israel's  psalmist,  did  behold 
The  works  of  God ;  then,  with  triumphant  voice, 
He  sang  Jehovah's  praise,  and  bade  liis  heart  rejoice. 

H.  A.  B. 
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THE  OLD  MATHEMATICIAN. 

FROM   MAR8CHALK   MANOR. 

Some  years  ago  a  very  eccentric  old  gentleman  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  a  little  Dutch  hamlet  near  the  river.  The  arrival  of  a 
stranger  in  a  small  village  is  always  attended  with  some  degree 
of  notoriety,  hut  in  this  case  the  sensation  was  prodigioiis,  for  the 
new  comer  was  soon  discovereA  to  have  a  character  not  only  un- 
like, but  exceedingly  remote  from  that  of  any  one  else  in  the 
place. 

**  Who  can  he  be  V*  was  the  immediate  cry.  Some  suggested 
that  he  was  a  man  of  business  with  a  stock  of  new-fashioned 
goods,  come  to  awaken  covetous  susceptibilities  in  the  hearts  of 
the  hitherto  contented  townsmen,  and  thereby  make  his  own  indi- 
vidual fortune.  Terrified  at  the  conjecture.  Old  Hans  Gansvoort, 
the  only  trader  in  the  village,  immediately  lowered  sugar  a  stiver 
and  Boap  half  a  stiver,  by  way  of  showing  that  he  was  the  man 
who  was  willing  to  ruin  himself  in  honorable  competition,  rather 
than  have  his  place  of  mercantile  distinction  usurped  by  a  stran- 
ger. But  the  next  day,  finding  his  suspicions  groundless,  he 
raised  every  article  to  its  original  standard,  and,  in  a  praiseworthy 
spirit  of  forgiveness,  sent  round  to  the  new-comer  to  solicit  his 
custom. 

In  like  manner  were  the  doctor,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
publican  grievously  alarmed  for  their  several  interests,  and  in  a 
similar  way  manifested  the  same  Christian'  spirit  upon  being  re- 
lieved from  their  trepidation,  but  all  in  vain.  The  old  gentleman 
kept  very  close,  and  answered  none  of  the  appeals  which  were 
made  to  him.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  sufficient  stock  of  gro- 
ceries to  last  for  many  months,  was  never  sick,  had  no  children 
and  manifested  no  inclination  for  tavern  gossip ;  so  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  getting  at  him,  and  the  whole  village  was  still  at 
fiuilt 
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Was  he  a  farmer  1  He  had  hut  a  little  garden,  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  the  production  of  his  own  com  and  potatoes.  Was  he 
a  gentleman  'i  He  dressed  well,  appeared  rich,  and  had  a  good 
seat  in  church,  but  exhibited  an  imusual  repugnance  to  making 
any  acquaintances  in  the  neighborhood.  Even  the  Squire,  upon 
visiting  him  with  hospitable  intent,  met  with  such  a  cold  recep- 
tion, that  he  was  fain  go  away,  with  his  self-consequence  marvel- 
lously diminished,  and  with  something  that  sounded  very  much 
like  an  oath  painfully  struggling  up  his  inflated  larynx. 

Who  was  he  ?  What  was  he  1  Where  did  he  come  from  % 
Where  was  he  going  to  1  How  long  was  he  going  to  stay  t 
Was  he  single  or  married  ?     Was  he  husband  or  widower  1 

The  sensation  redoubled.  All  the  town  was  agog.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  ung^ified  curiosity,,  the  Publican,  for  once  in  his 
life,  drew  forth  good  measure,  and  the  Schoolmaster  gave  the 
boys  a  New  Year  holiday  in  the  middle  of  summer ;  while  the 
Dominie  and  the  Doctor  went  many  times  a  week  to  visit  a  sick 
man,  whom  they  had  never  before  thought  fit  to  honor  ynih  their 
presence,  doing  so,  simply  because  the  way  led  past  the  stran- 
ger's secluded  abode.  From  continual  lounging  at  the  tavern 
afler  news,  more  topers  were  made  in  one  week  than  in  months 
before ;  while  among  the  elder  maidens  tea-parties  increased  to  a 
marvellous  extent.  Even  the  village  dogs  acquired  a  habit  of 
lying  in  the  road  directly  before  the  stranger's  door,  waiting  with 
open  jaws  and  distended  tongues  to  snap  up  any  chance  piece  of 
information,  and  bear  it  to  their  masters. 

At  last,  however,  the  whole  truth  came  out,  for  the  stranger 
was  visited  by  a  nephew,  a  bright  frolicsome  lad  of  sixteen,  more 
mischievous  than  studious,  and  who,  seeing  no  reason  for  secresy^ 
told  all  about  his  worthy  uncle  to  the  first  eager  questioner. 

The  old  man  was  a  celebrated  mathematician,  who  had  spent 
all  his  life  in  investigating  the  abstruse  science,  and  would  proba^ 
bly  plod  on  in  the  same  fascinating  pursuit  tDl  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  had  a  larger  hbrary  of  big  black  vellum  books  than 
the  Dominie  and  Doctor  together  could  muster, — always  wore 
round  his  neck  a  silver  medal  given  by  some  long  extinguished 
mathematical  club,  in  honor  of  having,  afler  only  fifteen  years  of 
laborious  study,  solved  an  exceedingly  intricate  equation,  of  which 
no  one  had  ever  heard,  or,  in  all  human  probability,  ever  would 
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hear,— and  moreovCT,  was  a  corresponding  member  of  four  Mathe- 
matical Associations  and  one  Royal  Mathematical  Institute. 

Then  reports  of  the  old  gentleman's  learning  spread  apace.  It 
was  said  that  he  could  count  the  stars,  compute  eclipses,  weigh 
the  earth,  and  do  many  other  things  then  considered  as  bordering 
on  the  wonderful.  By  and  by  some  bold  spirit  whispered  strange 
doubts  as  to  the  equal  intellectual  capacities  of  the  Dominie  and 
Schoolmaster,  which,  when  these  two  worthies  heard,  they  put 
on  their  cocked  hats,  took  their  canes  in  hand,  and,  with  a  visible 
spirit  of  jealousy,  sallied  forth  to  match  their  powers  with  those 
of  the  wonderful  mathematician.  He  puzzled  the  first  with  an 
algebraic  equation :  an  arithmetical  proportion  effectually  both- 
ered the  second  ;  and  the  two  departed  no  wiser  than  before,  and 
Tery  much  crest-fallen,  to  boot.  After  that,  the  mathematician 
wa«  very  generally  let  alone ;  for  his  retired  disposition  attracted 
no  fellow  commtmication,  and  the  the  fame  of  his  talents  had  so 
spread  abroad,  that  he  was  looked  upon  with  a  deep  degree  of 
reverence,  which  would  not  admit  of  friendly  sociability.  If  he 
had  lived  with  the  bats  in  an  angle  of  some  lofty  stone  turret,. 
worn  big  spectacles,  and  cultivated  a  flowing  white  beard,  carried" 
a  human  skull  under  his  left  arm,  and  had  had  all  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  embroidered  upon  the  back  of  his  coat,  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  object  of  greater  awe. 

He  was  in  truth  a  singular  specimen.  Every  idea  he  had  was 
of  a  mathematical  tendency.  All  his  thoughts  were  a  curious^ 
compound  of  sines  and  tangents,  roots  and  equations.  He  even 
carried  his  fantasies  into  every  operation  of  common  life,  thereby 
often  causing  a  ludicrous  effect. 

For  relaxation  he  cultivated  a  little  piece  of  grounJ,  which^ 
for  regularity  and  exactness  of  proportion,  in  couse  of  timer 
became  a  capital  model  for  a  Chinese  mandarin's  garden.  All  the- 
trees  were  trinnned  off  into  spheres  and  cones,  while  his  vines,. 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  follow  their  natural  bent,  were  rudely- 
trained  up  in  exact  parallels.  The  consequence  was,  that  neither 
trees  nor  vines  ever  bore  any  fruit,  which  was,  however,  a  matter 
«if  very  little  moment  to  the  mathematician,  who  felt  it  sufficient 
compensation  for  any  such  loss,  to  observe  his  favorite  study  thus- 
accurately  pictured  forth  to  the  eye. 

Then  the  grass-plot  was  a  marvel  to  the  whole  surrounding: 
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country.  The  sight  wandered  over  a  vast  area  of  circles,  squares, 
triangles  and  parallelograms.  There  was  not  a  bush  which  did 
not  represent  a  centre ;  not  a  line  of  cabbages  or  cresses  which 
was  not  planted  to  form  a  radius  or  secant  And,  in  particular, 
the  pride  of  the  whole  garden  was  a  huge  ellipse.  It  was  formed 
by  a  close  row  of  com,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
was  kept  with  all  its  natural  exuberances  so  closely  cropped,  that 
it  never  ventured  to  bear  a  single  kernel.  This  was  scientifically 
bisected  and  dissected  by  such  a  vast  variety  of  chords,  tangents, 
secants,  parabolas,  that  the  whole  theory  of  conic  sections  was 
spread  out  as  a  map.  Not  the  minutest  particular  was  wanting 
to  give  the  design  completeness. 

The  mathematician  was  a  man  of  even  temper  in  most  things. 
He  could  bear  iU-made  beds,  cold  cofiee  and  partially  washed 
clothes,  without  a  murmur ;  but  let  any  one  venture  to  assail  any 
thing  connected  with  his  favorite  science,  and  the  sleeping  lion 
was  immediately  aroused.  Once  a  straggling  visitor,  gifted  with 
more  curiosity  than  common  sense,  appeared  to  examine  his  valr 
ued  silver  medal  with  extraordinary  interest.  Pleased  with  the 
attention,  the  mathematician  detailed  the  whole  history  of  the 
honored  token,  and  was  proceeding  by  a  trifling  digression,  to 
impart  the  various  steps  in  science  by  which  he  made  the  won- 
derful discovery  that  entitled  him  to  it,  when  the  guest  inconside- 
rately inquired  its  intrinsic  cost  In  a  moment,  the  enraged 
mathematician  caught  him  by  his  collar,  and  by  a  series  of  w^ 
adjusted  kicks,  landed  him  safely  outside  in  the  road. 

"  Well  done,  Uncle !"  said  the  nephew,  clapping  his  hands  aa 
he  saw  the  luckless  victim  many  times  raised  into  the  air,  before 
having  fairly  alighted  from  the  last  impube. 

"  A  very  fair  illustration  of  ricochet  motion  ;'*  the  malliema- 
tician  replied. 

After  a  while  the  nephew  left  the  house  in  order  to  travel  in 
foreign  lands.  The  mathematician  first  handed  him  a  well  filled 
bag  of  gold,  as  though  it  were  a  gift  scarcely  worth  being  thai^- 
ful  for,  and  then,  with  great  ceremony  and  some  severe  struggles 
of  the  soul,  produced  a  little  black  well-thumbed  work  up<m 
^'Jluxionsy 

"  Take  this,  my  boy,  I  can  well  spare  it,  for  I  have  another 
copy.  Read  it  well,  and  it  will  make  you  a  better  and  a  wiser 
man." 
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But  the  only  approach  which  the  nephew  ever  made  to  the 
study  of  any  kind  of  mathematics  was  to  blow  forth  circles  of 
smoke  from  his  pipe,  and  it  was  strongly  suspected,  that  the 
tobacco  therein  was  lit  up,  day  after  day,  with  successive  leaves 
from  the  little  black  book. 

Once  the  Squire  of  the  village,  recovering  from  his  wrath, 
endeavored  to  carry  ofiT  the  mathematician  upon  a  fishing  expe* 
dition.  For  this  purpose  he  rushed  into  the  house,  and  found 
hira  deeply  engaged  over  a  slate. 

"  Come,  my  old  boy,  away  with  study  and  take  a  little  prac- 
tice in  throwing  the  line  !'' 

"  You  wish  to  know  what  is  a  lin^  V*  said  the  mathematician, 
looking  up  abstractedly.  "  It  is  length  without  breadth  or  thick- 
ness, as  demonstrated  by — 

"  No,  no !  Pshaw !  Go  with  me,  and  we  will  each  take  a  rod 
and—" 

"  Forty  rods,  one  rood : — ^Pour  roods,  one—*' 
*,  Stop !"   said  the   Squire,  growing  very  red  .in  the  face,— 
"  Hang  it,  man,  do  you  know  what  it  means  to  angle  V* 

**  Aye  ;  as  the  angle  A  is  to  the  angle  B,  so  is  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  of  the  opposite  side  to  the  length  of  a  bisecting 
chord  formed  by  — " 

The  Squire  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  rushed  despairingly 
out  of  the  house,  while  the  mathematician  continued  his  work, 
without  remembering  that  he  had  had  a  visitor  at  all. 

At  last  the  old  mathematician  went  the  way  of  aU  flesh.  There 
was  no  preliminary  sickness,  but  he  was  found  sitting  up  in  his 
chair  decut^  with  his  slate  before  him  covered  with  closely  writ- 
ten figures.  The  whole  village  rushed  to  see  him,  and  among 
the  crowd  came  the  Dominie  and  the  Schoolmaster.  They 
scanned  the  slate  attentively,  and  though  neither  could  compre- 
hend the  simplest  equation  of  the  whole  confused  conglomerated 
mass,  each  fielt  bound  to  give  an  opinion.  The  Schoolmaster  pre- 
tended to  discover  at  the  end  a  triumphant  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  problem,  and  hence  argued  that  the  mathematician  had 
died  in  an  excess  of  joy  at  having  his  labor  crowned  vnth  suc- 
cess. The  Dominie,  on  the  contrary,  proved  by  several  long 
words  of  indisputable  incomprehensibility,  that  the  result  was 
ttroTtg,  and  that  hence  the  mathematician  had  died  of  grie£     The 
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only  effect  of  the  argument  was  to  raise  a  deadly  feud  between 
the  Church  and  School,  which  was  never  fairly  made  up. 

The  nephew  came  home  from  his  travels  in  time  to  read  the 
will,  and  order  the  funeral.  The  mathematician  left  him  sole 
heir  to  every  thing,  binding  up  the  possession  of  the  valued  books 
tmd  papers  with  every  security  that  law  could  afford,  as  though 
h^  had  feared  lest  others  might  ventui:e  to  dispute  the  precious 
heritage.  In  a  codicil  of  six  lines,  the  other  property  was  made 
over,  unclouded  by  any  legal  ingenuities ;  as  though  mere  gold 
^  and  silver  were  of  too  little  worth  to  demand  much  precaution  in 
their  bestowal. 

The  grave  and  coffin  were  made  of  the  most  mathematical  pro- 
portions, and  the  funeral  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a  great  con- 
course, many  of  whom  almost  expected  to  see  the  learned  man 
rise  up  from  the  bier,  and  fly  off  to  the  realms  of  space,  striding  a 
comet.  But  no  such  result  happened.  The  mathematician  lay 
quietly  in  the  grave,  with  his  medal  on  his  breast,  and  the  nephew 
departed  with  the  old  man's  gold  and  silver,  leaving  the  books  and 
manuscripts  to  the  mercy  of  the  rats  and  mice. 


SKETCH  OF  PETRARCH. 


BY  RET.   ROBERT   TURNBULL. 


When  Dante  was  banished  from  Florence,  Petracco  deD  An- 
ciea,  a  noble  Florentine  and  notary  of  the  Republic,  was  involved 
in  the  same  calamity.  He  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Petrarch,  who  was  bom  in  Arezzo  on  the  19th  of  July,  1304,  on 
the  very  night  when  Dante  Petracco  and  other  Ghibellines  made 
their  last  inefifectual  attempt  on  Florence.  A  striking  incident  in 
the  life  of  Petrarch,  connected  with  that  event  is  thus  versified  by 
Rogers.  Referring  to  the  Amo,  which  glides  in  many  beautifU 
windings,  through  the  Val  de  Pisa, 
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Reflecting  conveDts,  castles,  Tillages, 
And  those  great  rivala  in  an  elder  day» 
Florence  and  Pisa  :" — 

lie  adds 

•*  Once  indeed,  'twas  thine, 
When  many  a  winter  flood  thy  tributary 
Was  through  its  rocky  glen,  rushing,  resounding. 
And  thou  wast  in  thy  might,  to  save,  restore 
A  charge  most  precious.     To  the  nearest  ford 
Hcsteuing,  a  horseman  from  Arezzo  came. 
Careless,  impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
Slung  in  a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
That  lay  athwart  his  saddle-bow.     He  spurs. 
He  enters ;  and  his  horse  alarmed,  perplexed. 
Halts  in  the  midst.    Great  is  the  stir,  the  strife ; 
And  lo  !  an  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea 
The  babe  is  floating  !     Fast  and  far  he  flies ; 
Now  tempest  rocked,  now  whirling  round  and  round,. 
l$ut  not  to  perish.     By  thy  williug  waves 
Borne  to  the  shore,  among  the  bulrushes 
The  ark  has  rested ;  and  unhurt,  secured, 
As  on  his  mother's  breast  he  sleeps  within,. 
All  peace !  or  never  had  the  nations  heard 
That  voice  so  sweet  which  still  enchants,  inspires; 
That  voice  which  sung  of  love,  of  liberty, 
Petrarch  lay  there."  ♦- 

Notwithstanding  this  early  misfortune,  the  life  of  Petrarch  was 
only  too  prosperous  and  happy — no  not  happy,  except  in  the 
narrow  worldly  sense  of  the  terra  ;  for  alas !  his  splendid  career 
of  honor  and  pleasure  grew  dim  before  his  eyes,^  and  left  him 
unsatisfied  and  melancholy.  His  entire  life  was  a  perfect  contrast 
to  that  of  Dante.  Honored  and  caressed  by  popes  and  princes^ 
the  favorite  of  the  muses  and  the  idol  of  all,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction which  ho  could  not  reach,  no  pleasure  which  he  could 
not  taste.  Learned,  generous  and  kind,  a  man  of  genius  and  sta- 
tion, witli  no  great  faults,  he  had  no  great  virtues.  He  inveighed 
against  the  vices  of  his  patrons,  but  ever  retained  their  patronage* 
The  friend  of  Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  Tribunes  and  the  advocate 
of  freedom,  he  consorted  all  his  life  long  with  the  most  consum- 
mate despots,  and  derived  his  highest  honors  from  hands  that 
reeked  with  blood ! 

Petrarch  was  designed  for  the  law,  and  studied  at  Bologna  and 
other  places.     He  made  great  progress  in  learning ;  but  felt  so 

♦  Italy — A  poem. 
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Strong  an  attraction  to  poetry,  that  he  abandoned  the  legal  pro- 
fession, sorely  to  the  disappointment  of  his  father,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  muses. 

His  residence  at  Avignon,  at  that  time  the  site  of  the  papal  sec, 
and  on  that  very  account  one  of  the  most  licentious  in  Europe — 
his  attachment  to  Laura,  whom  he  has  immortalized  in  his  sonnets, 
his  half  devout,  half  carnal  and  platonic  love,  vrhich  bumod,  long 
after  Laura  was  in  her  grave,  and  colored  his  whole  subsequent 
life, — ^his  solitary  musings  by  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  and  in  his 
beautiful  retreat  at  Arqua,  are  well  knovni  to  all. 

As  a  scholar  and  a  courtier,  a  poet  and  a  man  of  genius,  his 
fame,  in  his  own  day,  was  unbounded.  He  was  crowned  with 
laurel  in  the  Capitol,  and  received  the  homage  and  applause,  not 
only  of  Rome,  but  of  Florence  and  Venice.  He  prided  himself 
especially  on  his  vast  learning,  his  majestic  Latin  style,  his  efforts 
for  die  diffusion  of  classical  learning,  and  especially  his  great  epic 
poem  of  Africa,  written  in  Latin,  which  he  hoped  to  leave  behind 
him  as  the  richest  monument  of  his  genius.  But  all  these  posterity 
has  forgotten,  except  his  efforts  for  the  restoration  and  diffusion 
of  Latin  literature,  and  his  poems,  which  he  regarded  only  as  his 
solace  and  amusement. 

Dante  created  the  language  of  Italian  poetry ;  Petrarch  brought 
it  to  perfection.  If  the  one  was  the  Angelo  of  literature,  the 
other  was  its  Raffaele.  In  the  extreme  beauty  and  perfection  of 
his  diction,  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  No  word  of  his  has 
grown  obsolete ;  no  figure  has  lost  its  freshness  and  elegance. 
Indulging  occasionally  in  refined  conceits,  he  is  never  weak  or 
redundant  His  style  is  always  firm,  clear  and  beautiful.  Of 
deep  and  stormy  passion ;  of  strong  and  startling  phraseology, 
he  knows  absolutely  nothing ;  but  his  sweetness,  tenderness,  and 
elegance,  are  inimitable.  His  poetry  has  all  the  clearness  as 
well  as  splendor  of  the  diamond.  It  always  reminds  us  of  the 
hardest  and  most  delicate  enamel.  It  is  pervaded,  moreover,  by 
a  serene  light,  a  soft  and  pensive  beauty.  In  fact  it  is  the  very 
perfection  of  what  may  be  termed  ideal  or  reflective  passion, 
embodied  in  exquisite  and  graceful  forms. 

The  stormy  age  of  Dante  had  begun  to  soften.  "Wealth  and 
luxury  begot  effeminacy  and  weakness.  Foreign  mercenaries  were 
hired  to  perform  the  fighting  of  tlie  Itahans,  while  the  citizens  gave 
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themselves  up  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  literature.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  foreign  barbarians  overran  the  country ; 
and  Peti-arch  in  his  old  age  saw  Italy  drenched  in  blood.  He 
had  travelled  much,  and  seen  many  beautiful  scenes  in  other 
lands ;  but  his  heart  turned  to  Italy  with  increasing  affection.  It 
was  then  an  infinite  grief  to  his  generous  heart  to  see  his  native 
country  suffering  from  such  a  cause.  Some  of  the  finest  passages 
in  his  poems  have  reference  to  this  circumstance,  and  rise  to  a 
bigb  pitch  of  indignant  eloquence.  His  appeals  upon  this  subject 
were  not  without  effect.  Native  companies  of  patriotic  citizens 
were  formed ;  and  the  fierce  marauders  were  driven  from  Italy. 
But  this  unhappy  country  has  never  been  long  free  from  intes- 
tine division  or  foreign  invasion  ;  and  not  long  after  this  a  long 
and  bloody  war  ensued,  from  the  descent  into  Italy  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fourth.  So  that,  between  Popes  and  Emperors, 
Italy  has  scarce  enjoyed  a  moment's  repose,  from  the  fall  of  the 
ancient  republics  to  the  present  time. 

Petrarch  was  tall  and  well  formed,  with  noble  and  handsome 
features,  large  lustrous  eyes,  serene  mouth,  and  lofty  brow.  His 
manners  were  courteous  and  fascinating  5  and  his  character  some- 
what generous,  though  by  no  means  elevated  and  self-sacrificing. 
He  was  an  agreeable  man  of  the  world,  with  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  his  friends  and  his  native  land,  but  without 
that  loftiness  of  purpose  and  energy  of  character  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  high  patriotism  and  virtue.  He  grew  weary  of 
his  own  honor  and  success,  and  discovered,  too  late,  that  he  had 
^ed  to  reach  the  ti  ue  end  of  life.  He  died  in  Arqua,  his  chosen 
retreat  among  the  Euganean  hills,  a  few  miles  from  Padua,  July 
11th,  1374.  He  was  found  by  his  attendants  dead  in  his  chair, 
his  head  leaning  on  the  desk,  with  a  book  beside  him,  probably 
struck  by  apoplexy  while  engaged  in  reading.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp,  being  followed  to  his  grave  by  the  Prince  of 
Padua,  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    His  tomb  is  the  resort  of  many  literary  pilgrims. 

"  There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua ;  reared  in  air 

Pillared  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  ot  Laura's  lover ;  here  repair 

Many  farailiar  with  his  well  sung  woes, 

The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.     He  arose 
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To  raise  a  laognage  and  his  land  reclaim 

From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes ; 
Watehog  the  tree  that  bears  his  lady*8  name, 
With  his  melodious  tears  he  gave  himself  to  fame.** 

The  idolatry  with  which  Petrarch  has  ever  been  regarded  by 
Ids  countrymen  has  begun  to  subside.  But  they  still  speak  of  him 
as  "  the  tender,  the  elegant,  the  divine.*'  Far  inferior  to  Dante^ 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  in  originality  and  vigor,  he  approaches  them, 
perhaps  equals  them  oix^asionally,  in  tenderness  and  beauty.  His 
descriptions,  mingled  with  sentiment  and  devotion,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  songs  of  Robert  Bums,  are  singularly  touching. 
They  remind  us  of  the  light  of  setting  suns,  or  the  pensive  beauty 
of  the  moon  and  stars. 

When  Petrarch  found  that  the  poems  of  hb  youth  were  the 
principal  source  of  his  fame,  he  bestowed  upon  them  an  elaborate 
revision.  It  ib  impossible  to  say  how  frequently  they  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  his  criticism.  He  brought  the  melody  and 
rhythm  to  the  highest  perfection. 

The  following  is  one  of  his  finest  Canzones,  and  will  give  as 
fair  an  idea,  as  a  translation  can,  of  his  peculiar  style  : 

CANZONE. 

In  the  still  even,  when  with  rapid  flight 

Low  in  the  western  sky  the  sun  descends  . 

To  give  expectant  nations  life  and  light, 

The  aged  pilgrim,  m  some  clime  unknown, 

Slow  journeying  right  onward,  fearful  bends, 

With  weary  haste,  a  stranger  and  alone ; 

Yet  when  his  labor  ends, 

He  sohtary  sleeps. 

And  io  short  slumber  steeps 

Each  sense  of  sorrow  hanging  on  the  day, 

And  all  the  toil  of  the  long  post  way  : 

But,  O,  each  pang  that  wakes  with  morn's  first  ray, 

More  piercing  wounds  my  breast, 

When  heavens  eternal  light  sinks  crimson  in  the  west  I 

His  burning  wheels  when  downward  Phoebus  bends. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  night :  its  lengthened  shade 

Each  towering  mountain  o*er  the  vale  extends; 

The  thrifVy  peasant  shoulders  light  his  spade, 

With  sylvan  carol  gay  and  uocouth  note. 

Bidding  his  cares  upon  the  wild  winds  float, 

Content  in  peace  to  share 

His  poor  and  humble  fare. 

As  in  that  golden  age 

We  honor  still,  yet  leave  its  shnple  ways  — 
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Whoever  so  list,  let  joy  his  hours  engage : 

No  gladness  e'er  has  cheered  my  gloomj  days, 

Nor  moment  of  repose. 

However  rolled  the  spheres,  whatever  planet  i 

Whereas  the  shepherd  marks  the  sloping  ray 

Of  the  great  orb  that  sinks  in  ocean's  bed, 

While  on  tbe  east,  soft  steals  the  evening  gray, 

He  rises  and  resumes  the  accustomed  crook, 

Quitting  the  beechen  grove,  the  field,  the  brook. 

And  gently  homeward  drives  the  flock  he  fed; 

Then  far  from  human  tread. 

In  lonely  hut  or  cave. 

O'er  which  the  green  boughs  wave. 

In  sleep  without  a  thought  he  lays  bis  head : 

Ah !  cruel  love  I  at  this  dark,  silent  hour. 

Thou  wak*st  to  trace,  and  with  redoubled  power* 

The  voice,  the  step,  the  aur 

Of  her,  who  scorns  thy  claim,  and  flees  the  fatal  snare*. 

And  in  some  sheltered  bay  at  evening's  close. 

The  mariners  their  rude  coats  round  Uiem  fold. 

Stretched  on  the  rugged  plank  in  deep  repose  : 

But  I,  thout^h  Phoebus  sink  into  the  main 

And  leave  Granada  wrapt  in  night,  with  Spain, 

Morocco,  and  the  Pillars  famed  of  old, — 

Though  all  of  human  kind, 

And  every  creature  blest. 

All  hush  their  ills  to  rest. 

No  end  to  my  unceasing  sorrows  find : 

And  still  the  sad  account  swells  day  by  day  ; 

For  since  these  thoughts  on  my  lorn  spirit  prey, 

I  see  the  tenth  year  roll ; 

Nor  hope  of  pardon  springs  in  my  desponding  souL 

Thus  as  I  vent  my  bursting  bosom*B  pain, 

Lo !  from  the  yoke  I  see  the  oxen  freed. 

Slow  moving  homeward  o'er  tbe  furrowed  i^in : 

Why  to  my  sorrow  is  no  pause  decreed  ? 

Why  from  my  yoke  no  respite  must  I  know  ? 

Why  gush  these  tears,  and  never  cease  to  flow  7 

Ah  me  !  what  sought  my  eyes, 

When  fixed  in  fond  surprise. 

On  her  aneeUc  face 

I  gaze,  and  on  my  heart  each  charm  impressed  1 

From  which  nor  force  nor  art  the  sacred  trace 

Shall  e*er  remove,  tiU  I  the  victim  rest 

Of  Death,  whose  mortal  blow 

Shall  my  pure  spirit  free,  and  this  warm  frame  lay  k>W/ 
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LYCIDAS  AND  ADONAIS- 


John  Milton  and  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,— the  grave  old  Puritan 
and  the  enthusiastic  young  unbeliever, — ^the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  the  author  of  Queen  Mab, — are  there  in  the  bright  cata- 
logue of  English  poets,  any  two,  whose  names  call  up  more 
dissimilar  associations,  whose  lives  present  a  greater  contrast,  and 
whose  works  are  held  in  more  diverse  estimation  ?  Around  the 
name  of  Milton,  cling  recollections  of  the  stern  times  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  the  mighty  efforts  which  he  put  forth  in  the 
struggles  of  his  day,  and  **  of  which  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to 
side."  Shelley  lived  in  no  such  stirring  times,  nor  would  they 
have  been  his  proper  element  We  see  Milton  in  all  the  many 
troubles  of  his  life  maintaining  a  cooler  and  nobler  attitude,  able 
still  to  "  bear  up  and  press  right  onward,"  unbroken  under  age, 
neglect  and  blindness. 

In  Shelley's  own  language, 

«*  He  died, 
Who  was  the  sire  of  an  immortal  strain, 
.    Blind,  old  and  lonely,  when  his  country^s  pride 
The  priest,  the  slave  and  the  liberticide 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood ;  he  went*  unterrified 
Into  the  gulf  of  death ;  but  his  clear  sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'^r  earth,  the  third  among  the  sons  of  light*' 

Shelley,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  ungovemed  zeal  of  his  bold  spirit, 
opposing  the  most  sacred  institutions  of  human  society,  endured 
the  punishment  by  which  society  avenged  its  wrongs  with  the 
fretfulness  of  a  child,  and  not  the  firmness  of  a  martyr.  The  one 
"  after  long  choosing  and  beginning  late,"  produced  his  immortal 
work  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  poetic  powers  are  usually  on  the 
wane ;  the  other,  a  poet  in  his  boyhood,  was  scarcely  in  the  ma- 
turity of  manhood,  when  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  stilled 
his  passionate  heart  forever.  Both  were  lovers  of  liberty ;  bat 
with  Milton,  it  was  liberty  under  law.     Both  hated  oppression  ; 
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but  Milton  could  respect  necessary  restraint  and  discipline ;  while 
Shelley  could  in  the  school-room  hear  nothing  but  "  the  harsh  and 
grating  strife  of  t^Tants  and  of  fods.'*  Both  loved  freedom  of 
thought ;  but  it  led  Milton  to  devout  belief,  and  Shelley  to  blas- 
phemous quibbling. 

But  it  is  not  our  design  to  trace  either  a  parallel  or  a  contrast 
between  these  two  poets.  We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  no- 
ble life  and  character  of  Miltoui  or  to  awaken  sorrow  for  the 
misfortunes  and  errors  of  Shelley.  Yet  it  may  be  interesting  to 
examine  how  two,  so  great  and  so  unlike,  have  felt  and  have 
written  upon  the  same  theme ;  and  to  see  whether  similar  occa* 
sions  inspire  in  them  similar  strains.  We  may  find  pleasure  in 
hearing  at  the  same  time  Milton  lament  for  Lycidas,  and  Shelley 
weep  for  Adonais,  and  in  observing  the  harmony  between  the 
majestic  notes  of  the  organ  in  one,  and  the  wild  sounds  of  the 
EoUan  Harp  in  the  other.  And  we  may  find  profit  also,  when 
we  see  how  the  song  of  the  Atheist  hovers  in  despair  around  the 
grave,  and  vainly  seeks  for  consolation  in  vague  anticipations  of 
future  fame,  while  that  of  the  Christian  mounts  boldly  beyond 
death,  and  with  a  nobler  flight  rejoices  in  tlie  confident  hope  of 
an  immortality  in  heaven. 

Of  the  many  who  have  read  the  monody  of "  Lycidas/'  few 
know  or  inquire  who  was  the  fiiend  who^e  death  Milton  so  beau-* 
tifully  bewails.  His  name,  like  those  of  Egyptian  kings,  buried 
heneath  the  pyramids,  is  unknown  or  uncared  for  amid  the  a4mi- 
ration  which  is  felt  for  the  "  monumentum  are  percnniuSf'*  which 
the  poet's  genius  has  erected  to  his  memory*  He  knew  indeed, 
as  Milton  tells  us, 

Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme, 

but  his  poetry  was  not  of  a  kind  to  win  immortality }  and  the 
few  specimens  of  it  which  remain  are  known  only  to  the  anti- 
quary and  little  valued  even  by  him.  That  he  was  young,  learned 
and  accomplished,  and  that  his  unfortimate  death  was  lamentea  in 
other  elegies  than  that  of  the  great  epic  poet,  is  the  extent  of  the 
information,  which  the  great  mass  of  readers  possess  about  him. 
There  are  no  circumstances  in  his  life  or  his  death  sufficient,  of 
themselves,  to  be  remembered  at  this  day ;  and  thus  the  verso 
which  embalms  his  memory  has  none  of  the  charms  which  a  fond 
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regret  for  ita  subject  might  awaken.     As  Mr.  Edward  King,  of 

Christ's  College,  he  has  long  been  forgotten ;  but,  as  Lycidas, 

he  still 

"  Sepulchred  in  such  pomp  doth  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die.** 

It  is  very  different  with   him  whom  Shelley   celebrated   as 

"  Adonais."     The  genius,  the  poetry,  and  the  unhappy  death  of 

Keats  are  still  and  will  ever  be  remembered.      The  sensitive 

plant,  nipped  by  the  rough  blast  of  criticism,  did  not  die  without 

leaving  behind  at  least  its  blossoms  and  ''  the  promise  of  the 

fruit,"  which  maturity  would  have  ripened.     Though  his  writings 

are  imperfect  and  unfinished,  still  they  will  live ;  for,  in  his  own 

prophetic  language, 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forerer; 
Its  loreliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness.*' 

Admiration  for  the  sweetness  of  his  poetry,  increased  perhaps 

hj  sorrow  for  his  fate,  and  by  wonder 

*^  that  the  mind,  that  fiery  particle, 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article,** 

^ves  additMual  interest  to  the  lament  of  Shelley.  We  see  in  it 
not  only  the  grief  of  friend  for  friend  and  of  poet  for  poet,  but 
regret  for  the  works  of  beauty  which  might  have  been  expected 
jhun  Keat^  riper  years.  We  seo  the  poet  sorrowing  for  a  loss 
in  which  we  «re  partakers ;  and  as  Milton  longed  to 

**  call  up  him  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscaa  bold,** 

so  we,  in  our  selfishness,  mainly  wish  to  summon  Adonais  back 
to  complete  "  Hyperion."  The  death  of  one  so  young  and  so 
gifted  is  always  a  melancholy  event,  but  there  was  cause  for  im- 
tisual  sorrow  in  the  fate  of  Keats.  He  did  not,  like  White,  sink 
beneath  over-exertion  in  study ;  nor  did  he  fall  a  victim  to  any 
common  malady.  Though  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  him 
was  consumption,  the  cause  of  that,  and  of  his  death,  was  in  the 
mind*  and  not  the  body.  The  pain  and  agitation  which  a  severe 
and  unjust  criticism  on  his  **  Endymion"  caused  his  delicate  and 
sensitive  mind,  he  could  not  recover  from ;  and  before  he  had 
reached  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  was  at  rest  amid  the  ruins  of 
Rome,  beneath 
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**  a  slope  «)f  green  access, 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  was  spread.** 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  literary  criticism  should  have  had 
such  an  unfortunate  effect ;  but  Keats  was  a  man  (or  boy)  of  great 
susceptibility.  The  attack,  though  like  that  which  roused  Byron, 
crushed  him.  The  blow  intended  for  the  poem  reached  farther 
and  struck  the  poet;  and  its  injustice  was  acknowledged  too 
late.* 

But  we  must  return  to  the  more  direct  consideration  of  our 
subject  No  reader  can  fail  to  observe  the  exquisite  melody  of 
the  two  poems  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Milton's  power  to 
make  music  from  the  rough  sounds  of  our  language  has  often 
been  wondered  at  and  admired.  In  his  great  epic  poem  mere 
catalogues  of  rude  and  uncouth  names  are  so  artfully  arranged 
by  his  skill,  as  to  charm  the  ear  by  their  music,  and  sometimes 
to  dwell  as  favorite  passages  in  the  menoory.  Take  as  an  instance 
the  following, 

**  from  the  destined  wal]» 
Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can, 
And  Samarchand  by  Oxus,  Temir*8  thvone. 
To  Paquin  of  Sinoean  Kings,  and  thence 
To  Agra  and  Labor  of  Great  Mogul, 
Down  to  the  (iolden  Chersonese,"  See. 

In  this  power  over  our  language  he  has  certainly  never  been 
surpassed ;  and  no  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  his  writings 
can  know  the  majestic  melody  of  English  in  prose  or  .verse,  or 
its  sweetness  in  the  bands  of  a  skillful  writer.  Although  "  Lyci- 
das"  was  a  youthful  effort,  still  it  exhibits  the  same  ear  to  appre- 
ciate and  skiD  to  develop  the  music  of  rhythm.  An  apparent 
irregidarity  in  the  rhyme  is  so  contrived  as  to  prevent  monotony. 


*  The  reader  will  remember  Byron^s  doggrel  veites : 

••  Who  killed  John  Keats  ?'» 
**  I,"  said  the  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  tartarly  ; 
*•  Twas  one  of  my  feats.'* 

••Who  shot  the  arrow?** 
"  The  poet-priest  Milman, 
(So  roady  to  kill  man.) 
Or  Southey,  or  Barrow.** 
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and  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  effects.     WTiat  can  be  more 

more  melodious  than  the  opening. 

'*  Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  mor  % 
Ye  m3rrtle8  brdwn,  with  Ivy  never  Fero, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  turced  fingers  rude, 
Scatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year." 

In  this  art,  so  necessary  to  the  poet,  Shelley  was  no  mean  pro- 
ficient. There  is,  wo  think,  nO  one  of  all  our  modem  poets,  wbo 
has  excelled  him  in  this  respect,  that  is,  in  the  music  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  verso.  And  we  say  this  without  abating  at  all  our 
admiration  of  Moore's  high  polish,  Scott*s  wonderful  versatility, 
and  WordsAvorth's  flowing  statcliness.  The  commencement  of 
Queen  Mab  shows  what  harmony  resides  in  that  least  harmonious 
of  metres,  irregular  blank  verse ;  and  in  "  Adonais"  we  cannot 
go  amiss,  to  find  proofs  of  our  assertion.  Let  us  take  as  one  the 
stanza  in  which  the  poet  changes  from  his  sorrow  to  rejoicing. 

**  He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night ; 
Envy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  wliich  men  miscall  delight. 
Can  touch  hiiu  not  and  torture  not  again. 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  18  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain  ; 
Nor  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn, 

Witli  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn.*' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  "  Lycidas"  the  classic  taste  and  ac- 
quirements of  Milton  are  conspicuous.  A  deep  and  thorough 
scholar,  as  well  as  a  poet,  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  beauties  of 
those  great  writers  who  survived  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  have  become  the  models  for  modem  times.  His  poem,  fol- 
lowing, to  some  extent,  the  character  of  ancient  pastoral  poetry, 
IB  rich  with  allusions  to  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
invocation  is  to  the 

*  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 
Which  from  beneath  the  feet  of  Jove  doth  spring." 

It  is  the  song  of  an  **  uncouth  swain,"  lamenting  **  to  the  oaks 
and  riUs"  the  loss  of  his  brother  shepherds,  and  thinking  of  the 
happy  times  which  they  have  passed  together  in  rural  occupa- 
tions; while  to  the  skillful  touch  of  the  flute 

**  Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  eleven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  tiot  be  absent  long ; 
And  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  their  song.'' 
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Shelley  too  was  a  lover  of  classic  poetry,  and  had  imbibed 
much  of  its  spirit ;  as  we  may  see  in  his  "  Prometheus  Unbound," 
and  in  his  translation  of  the  Homeric  Hyjnn  to  Mercury,  But 
his  imaginative  mind  had  a  mythology  of  its  own,  if  we  may  so 
call  it.  While  doubting,  or  probably  disbelieving,  the  existence 
of  the  God  of  revelation,  he  yet  seems  to  adopt,  in  his  own  words, 
"  the  hypothesis  of  a  pervading  spirit  coCtemal  with  creation." 
This  belief  arose  doubtless  in  part  from  the  peculiar  and  imagina- 
tive character  of  his  intellect,  and  from  that  love  for  the  ideal 
which  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  contented  with  the  every-day 
view  of  the  outward  world.  He  waa  not  satisfied  with  the  mate- 
rial ;  every  thing  must  in  his  mind  be  tpiriiuaHzed.  Thus  uni- 
versal nature  became  a  species  of  Deity ;  and  thoughts,  passions 
and  feelings  assumed  a  personality  in  his  poetry.  Yet  this  was 
not  the  sort  of  personality  by  means  of  which  Spencer  filled  his 
great  poem  with  such  numerous  allegorical  characters.  The  per- 
sonages in  "  The  Fa6ry  Queen"  are  men  and  women,  of  true 
flesh  and  blood,  though  standing  often  as  the  representatives  of 
mental  emotions.  But  the  beings  whom  the  mind  of  Shelley 
gathered  around  itself,  in  its  fondness  for  the  ideal,  were  of  a 
different  nature.  They  were  abstractions,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  to  Spencer's  allegorical  beings,  as  lanthe's  soul  to  her 
body. 

"  'Twaa  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  soul. 
The  self-same  lineaments,  the  same 
Marks  of  identity  were  there, 
But  oh  how  different !" 

When  those  who  moulded  the  system  of  ancient  mythology  (if 
indeed  it  did  not  rather  form  itself)  had  conceived  the  abstiact 
idea  of  beauty,  influenced  by  the  love  of  the  real,  they  gave  it  a 
body,  and  it  became  Venus.  The  valor  of  the  warrior  became 
embodied  in  Mars ;  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  in  Minerva.  Shelley 
stopped  short  of  this.  His  mind  loved  the  abstract,  and  preferred 
the  spirit  of  beauty  to  any  embodiment.  This  is  the  principal 
reason  why  his  poetry  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  popu- 
lar. We  will  not  say  that  it  requires  too  much  thought,  but  it 
requires  a  kind  of  thought  to  which  the  greater  part  of  readers 
are  disinclined. 

"  Adonais"  is  full  of  instances  of  the  power  of  Shelley's  imagi- 
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nation,  and  of  that  peculiarity  of  which  we  have  spoken.    It 

abounds  with  the  most  dehcate  and  beautiful  personifications. 

**  Oh  weep  for  Adonais  !     The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  tliought. 
Who  wore  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  Jove  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, 
Wander  no  more  from  kindling  brain  to  brain, 
But  droop  thero,  whence  they  sprung,  and  mourn  their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain, 
They  ne*er  will  gather  strength  nor  find  a  home  again. 

**  And  one  with  trembling  hand  clasps  his  cold  head. 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries 
**  Our  love,  our  nopo,  our  sonow  is  not  dead  ; 
See  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes. 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain." 
Lost  Angel  from  a  ruined  I'aradise  ! 
iShc  knew  not  Hwas  her  cnt-n." 

How  exquisite  and  how  imaginative  is  this  picture !  How 
characteristic  of  Shelley,  and  how  unlike  "  poetry  for  the  mil- 
lion I"  Its  beauties  are  not  to  be  understood  by  a  careless  peru- 
sal, but  will  repay  attentiye  study. 

Of  one  lino  in  thisjcxtract  we  must  take  notice,  as  it  has  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  passage  in  "  Lycidas.*' 

♦*  Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow^  is  not  dead,^^ 

The  expression  in  the  two  poems  is  the  same,  though  there  is 
no  similarity  in  the  general  train  of  thought.  The  use  of  the 
words  by  Shelley,  if  a  plagiarism,  was  doubtless  an  unintentional 
one. 

In  quoting  the  beginning  of  "  Lycidas,"  we  have  shown  how 

Milton  calls  upon  nature  to  join  with  liim  in  his  sorrow  for  the 

death  of  his  friends,  as  if  she  felt  a  sympathy  for  his  loss. 

*•  Call  it  not  vain  ;  they  do  not  err 

Who  say  that,  when  the  poet  dies. 
Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies." 

With  this  same  feeling  which  inspired  Milton,  and  which  Scott 
has  thus  beautifully  described,  Shelley  paints,  in  lines  of  inimita- 
ble sweetness,  the  death  of  Adonais. 

♦*  Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds',  as  if  she  Aulunni  were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves  :  since  her  deliiijht  is  flown. 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen  year  ?" 
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• 

**  Lo6t  echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay, 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains. 

Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  tho  youn.2;  green  spray> 
Or  herdsman's  liorn,  or  bell  at  closing  day." 

Let  us  now  turn  back  to  Milton,  and  compare  a  strain  of  equal 
though  dissimilar  beauty,  where  he  invokes  the  valleys  with 
"  their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues"  to  deck  the  re- 
mains of  the  departed  poet ;  where  he  bids  them 

**  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet. 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose  and  the  well-attired  wood-bine. 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  : 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies." 

It  needs  no  words  to  point  out  the  beauty  of  this  passage  or  to 
mark  how  it  differs  from  the  extracts  which  we  have  taken  from 
Adonais.  Less  highly  imaginative,  it  possesses  a  gracefulness  of 
description  more  easily  comprehended  than  are  tho  delicate 
thoughts  of  Shelley. 

The  melancholy  death  of  Shelley  adds  a  deep  interest  to  the 
last  stanza  of  "  Adonais."  It  seems,  as  suggested  by  another,  to 
have  been  almost  prophetic  of  his  fate. 

'**  My  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng. 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given. 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  rivon  ! 
I  am  borne  darkly,,  fearfully  afar. 
Whilst  burning  from  the  inmost  veil  of  heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  tho  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

Like  Lycidas,  he  perished  at  sen. 

*' Where  were  yo,  Nympha,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ? 

"  Ah  me  !  I  fondly  dream ' 
Had  ye  been  there,  for  what  could  that  have  done? 
What  could  the  muse  herself,  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  goiy  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent ; 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ?" 
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While  he  was  returning  home  in  a  boat,  from  a  sailing  excur- 
sion, a  thunder  storm  swept  over  the  boat  and  enveloped  it  in 
darkness.  When  the  storm  had  passed  on,  the  boat  and  all  on 
board  had  disappeared  under  the  w^aters.  The  boat  is  said  to 
have  been  unseaworthy. 

"  It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 
Built  in  the  eclipse  and  and  rigged  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine." 

Shelley,  though  not  a  believer  in  the  Bible,  was  yet  its  con- 
stant reader  and  ardent  admirer.  No  mind  so  poetical  as  his 
could  fail  to  read  vnth  the  highest  delight  the  sublimities  of  the 
lyrical  and  prophetic  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  As  they  furnished 
much  of  the  ground- work  of  Paradise  Lost,  so  even  Shelley  occa- 
sionally interwove  them  into  his  poetry.  In  the  poem  before  ns, 
one  passage  at  least  may  be  traced  to  that  sublime  burst  of  poetry 
in  which  Isaiah  describes  hell  rising  to  receive  the  fallen  Lucifer. 
Shelley  in  similar  language  pictures  the  reception  of  the  spirit  of 
Keats  among  those  who  won  a  lasting  fame  during  their  lives. 

"The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones,  filled  beyond  mortal  thought 
Far  in  the  unapparent.'' 
*  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,'  they  cry." 

Perhaps  also  to  the  same  divine  source  we  might  refer  the  line, 
♦•  He  lives,  he  wakes — His  Death  is  dead^  not  he :" 

as  well  as  the  similar  thought  in  the  couplet  of  Coleridge 

"  Is  that  a  death-bed  where  a  Christian  dies  ? 
Yes,  but  not  his ;  'tis  death  itself  that  dies." 

Would  that  Shelley  from  such  studies  had  learned  a  higher 
lesson  than  sublimity?  It  seems  strange  that  a  mind,  which, 
though  often  ungovemed  and  erring,  was  yet  loving  towards 
others  and  earnest  in  its  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
should  have  so  imperfectly  felt  the  beauty  of  the  moral  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  not  of  the  school  of  Byron,  whose  doctrine 
has  been  said  to  be,  to  hate  your  neighbor  and  love  your  neigb- 
bor's  wife.     His  resolve  was,  in  hb  own  words, 

"  I  will  be  wise, 
And  just  and  free  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize. 
Without  reproach  or  check." 
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And  bis  writings  are  in  harmony  with  this  resolution.  Vice  is 
never  painted  in  glowing  colors.  The  tragedy  of  the  Cenci, 
founded  on  an  incident  of  horrible  guilt,  is  not  in  the  least  defiled 
with  obscenity.  He  adopted,  it  is  true,  and  in  his  youth  advo- 
cated false  and  very  dangerous  views  respecting  marriage ;  but 
this  BTTOT  was  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart.  It  was  an  error, 
and  a  great  one  ;  highly  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  human  soci- 
ety and  to  the  true  happiness  of  individuals  ;  but  it  was  the  fault 
of  judgment.  His  wish  was,  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  to 
benefit  mankind.  He  followed  what  seemed  to  him  true  wisdom 
and  virtue ;  but  his  disbelief  influenced  and  perverted  his  judg- 
ment. 

"  Upon  his  pathway  shone 
AD  stars  from  heaven,  except  the  guiding  one.*^ 

This  disbelief  darkens  the  conclusion  of  **  Adonais.  The  atheist 

could   sing  but  feebly  and  discouragingly  of  a  hereafter.     He 

could  only  say  of  Keats, 

"  He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead  :" 

Or  where,  unwilling  to  rest  in  such  poor  consolation  as  this,  he 

added 

♦•  Peace  !  peace  !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep ; 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life  ;'* 

still  be  could  only  rejoice  that 

"  He  is  made  one  with  Nature  :  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bu'd.** 

With  how  much  higher  beauty  does  Milton  pour  forth  the 

concluding  lines  of  "  Lycidfiis ;"  casting  aside  his   sorrow  and 

looking  beyond  "  the  watery  floor,'*  under  which  his  friend  had 

sunk,  like  **  the  day-star  in  his  ocean  bed." 

••  So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walked  the  waves. 
Where  other  groves  and  other  streams  along 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves ; 
And  hoars  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song. 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
"With  solemn  trqops  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  forever  from  their  eyes." 

How  the  verse  of  Milton  rises  with  the  theme  of  a  real  immor- 
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tality,  and  how  his  heart  expands  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
happiness  which  tongue  cannot  express. 

We  do  not  venture  to  hope  in  conclusion  that  we  have  done 
any  justice  to  either  of  these  poems.  We  have  felt  constantly 
that  to  give  short  extracts  from  them  was  to  break  the  mirror 
into  pieces.  Each  is  such  a  perfect  whole  in  itself,  that  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it  must  be  read  as  a  whole.  And  we  have 
doubted  what  to  select,  where  every  thing  was  so  beautiful. 
"  Lycidas"  is  probably  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  but  "  Adonais" 
may  not  be  as  well  known.  It  would  be  pleasure  to  us  to  know 
that  we  have  called  the  attention  of  any  to  its  beauties,  who  had 
been  ignorant  of  them.  Different  as  it  is  from  Milton's  poem,  it 
is  little,  if  any,  inferior.  There  are  not  perhaps  in  it  any  lines  as 
full  of  feeling  as  those  in  which  Milton  speaks  of  his  intimacy 
with  his  friend : 

•*  For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hiD, 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade  and  rill : 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom, 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray  fly  winds  her  sultry  horn." 

Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  the  relations  between  Shelley  and  Keats 
were  not  of  as  tender  a  nature  as  those  which  had  existed  between 
our  great  epic  poet  and  his  lost  companion.  Besides,  Shelley's 
poetry  is  not,  to  any  great  extent,  the  poetry  of  the  passions.  He 
was,  as  he  thought  himself,  too  metaphysical  and  abstract  to  touch 
the  heart  very  powerfully.  And  this  is  another  reason  why  his 
poetry  is  not  popular.  But  in  his  own  sphere,  in  what  we  have, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  called,  with  no  great  precision,  the 
exercise  of  his  imaginative  powers,  he  has  few  equals.  It  is  im- 
possible within  our  narrow  limits  to  show  accurately  what  this 
sphere  was,  and  to  point  out  the  peculiar  character  of  his  poetry. 
We  can  only  trust  that  it  has  been  somewhat  indicated  by  the 
quotations  which  we  have  made.  And  when  we  look  back  at 
the  extent  of  our  quotations  from  both  of  the  poems,  we  feel 
some  confidence  that  our  readers  will  not  be  weary  of  the  rough 
thread  of  our  article,  on  which  we  have  strung  so  many  pearls. 
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BY  AN  EX-MEMDER  OP  SOCIETY. 

(Addressed  to  his  Second- Cotcsin.) 

PARTIES. 

When  yoH  and  I,  Stanhope,  speak  generally  of  social  assem- 
blies, we  call  them  instinctively  "  parties ;"  as  if  that  was  the  most 
comprehensive  term  which  can  be  applied  to  them.  Those  who 
like  the  phrases  may  chatter  of  soirees,  f&tes,  receptions,  levees, 
assemblies  and  private  balls,  as  if  they  had  familiarly  enjoyed  the 
entree  of  Beaufort  House,  Cavendish  Square,  or  Gunnersbury 
Park.  But  commend  me  to  old-fashioned  pariies, — both  the 
things  and  the  words.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  go  to  a  soiree,  when  I 
am  asked,  although  I  know  beforehand  that  I  am  doomed  to 
make  a  fourth  hand  at  whist,  with  an  old  lady  in  a  cap  and 
decked  with  a  horrible  profusion  of  false  siringleis,  for  a  partner. 
Receptions  I  like  amazingly,  for  one  is  not  compelled  to  stay  a 
moment  longer  than  he  pleases.  Assemblies  I  fancy  too,  for  tlio 
same  reason  that  I  fancy  a  good  comic  almanac.  But "  parties" — 
ah.  Stanhope !  there  I  am  at  home.  That  glorious  feeling  of 
perfect  equality  which  one  enjoys  at  them, — being  neither  trou- 
bled with  being  disdained  or  disdaining  any  body  else, — is  the 
genuine  sensation  of  gentility;  the  true  healthful  atmosphere 
which  a  lady  or  gentleman  loves  to  breathe. 

The  first  crisis  which  calls  good  manners  into  requisition  in 
reference  to  parties  is  either  to  give  or  respond  to  an  invitation. 
The  question  of  whom  your  wife  shall  invite  I  will  not  discuss 
here :  whether  you  shall  go  into  highways  and  hedges  or  not,  is 
your  concern,  not  mine.  But  if  you  ask  me,  tohe7i  your  wife 
shall  invite  her  company,  pray  let  me  advise  you,  if  you  do  not  hap- 
pen to  live  in  a  large  city,  not  to  allow  her  to  send  out  her  billets 
ten  days  beforehand.  Where,  as  in  a  metropolis,  your  friends 
are  liable  to  be  "  previously  engaged"  by  perfect  strangers  to 
jou  in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  town,  and  where  social  assem- 
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blies  occur  on  almost  every  evening  of  the  week,  and  where 
dresses  are  purchased  and  made  (nominally)  for  your  particular 
party,  it  is  well  to  be  early  enough.  But  if  you  live  in  a  plax^e, 
where  you  know  every  body,  and  when  everybody  is  going  to 
give  a  party  with  mathematical  certainty, — where  not  a  flounce 
need  be  altered  or  a  sleeve  made  over  in  order  to  make  a  dress 
seem  to  have  been  bought  new  since  the  last  jam,— ^o  not  ape 
the  metropolis.  If  you  live  in  Yarmouth,  don't  parade  as  if  you 
flourished  in  Boston. 

If  you  ask  me,  when  you  should  answer  an  invitation  to  a  party, 
I  should  beg  you  not  to  imitate  a  fashion  which  I  fear  is  growing 
too  prevalent:  of  postponing  the  reply,  when  one  declines  an 
invitation,  until  the  guests  have  begun  to  assemble  in  the  parlor 
and  festivities  have  commenced.  The  bad  manners  of  such  delay 
becomes  glaringly  apparent,  when  one  reckons  up  the  probable 
consequences  of  a  general  practice  of  it.  The  lady  hostess  migbt 
doubt  whether  she  was  to  secure  any  guests  or  not,  if  all  w^re 
to  send  I  heir  replies  after  the  hour  for  assembling  had  gone  by. 
Besides,  the  delay  looks  too  much  like  what  it  really  is  in  most 
cases ;  a  neglect  and  oversight  of  the  hospitality  of  the  hostess, 
leading  the  person  invited  either  to  forget  to  send  a  seasonable 
answer  or  to  think  the  whole  matter  not  worth  attending  to  until 
the  last  moment.  Moreover,  the  lady  hostess  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  read  such  a  note  until  the  next  morning,  when  the 
banquet  hall  is  deserted,  and  the  billet  is  worse  than  a  dead  letter. 

How  should  you,  (or  rather  Mrs.  Stanhope)  invite  a  person  to 
a  party  1  In  the  first  place,  let  the  invitation  be  decently  well 
written,  without  a  blot  or  stain  on  the  sheet.  Ladies  never  make 
a  much  greater  mistake  than  when  they  assign  certain  defiled 
sheets  of  note-paper  to  certain  rather  undesirable  people.  They 
are  the  very  persons,  of  all  others,  to  note  and  feel  the  slight  of 
an  ill-looking  billet.  If  you  use  those  little  square  bits  of  paper, 
sometimes  seen,  do  not  fold  them  but  once,  and  never  fail  to  put 
them  into  an  envelope.  It  is  best,  I  think,  always  to  use  envel- 
opes, although  I  see  some  veiy  genteel  notes  without  them. 
When  you  select  paper,  don't  be  particular  to  buy  any  that  has 
in  the  comer  somebody  else's  initials,  or  a  little  purple  marigold, 
or  red  violet,  or  green  rose,  or  that  has  a  filagree  edge  or  lace 
border.    These  are  all  as  vulgar  as  a  visiting  card  printed  in 
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Roman  letters  and  with  a  blue  border.  The  plainest,  whitest 
and  thickest  paper  is  the  best,  even  if  it  be  innocent  of  gilt  edges. 
To  get  your  own  initials  stamped  upon  it,  which  is  done  without 
extra  cost  in  stationery-establishments  abroad,  is  not  undesirable. 
If  you  persist  in  seeing  a  silver  border  to  your  note,  have  also 
the  good  taste  to  purchase  envelopes  to  match. 

The  form  of  the  invitation  or  answer  sh6uld  be  as  simple  as 
possible.  On  that  account,  it  is  better  to  choose  the  ordinary  and 
common  place  phraseology  instead  of  making  a  bold  stroke  for 
originality  in  three  lines.  Some  forms  in  common  use  are,  how- 
ever detestable.  **  Miss  Jones  will  be  happy  to  see,*'  says  one, 
**  Mr.  Tompkins  on  Friday  evening.*'  Happy  to  see  him  1 — 
Where  1 1n  the  street  1 — or  how  ]  Alone  1 — Another  says,  "  Miss 
Simson  requests  the  company,  &c."  That  is  rather  bluff  and 
business-like.  A  better  form  would  be ;  "  Will  Mr.  Watkins 
favor  Miss  Warren,  &c. :"  while  the  best  formula  of  all,  in  my 
judgment,  is  after  this  fashion ;  "  Miss  Williams  requests  the 
pleasure  of  Mr,  Smith's  company  on  Wednesday  evening  next  at 
eight  o'clock."     She  then  slips  the  date  below  at  the  left  hand. 

Perhaps  Miss  Williams  wishes  to  invite  Miss  Smith  also.  If 
she  Cannot  spare  paper  for  two  notes,  as  strict  ceremony  might 
require,  but  which  is  unnecessary  among  reasonably  familiar 
friends,  she  ought  not  to  say,  "  the  company  of  Miss  Smith  and 
brother ;"  although  I  see  something  of  that  kind  very  frequently 
in  a  pile  of  invitations.  It  soimds  too  much  like  "  Dombey  and 
Son :"  it  smacks  of  'Change.  It  would  sound  better  to  write, 
"  Miss  Smith  and  her  brother." 

Mr.  Smith  sits  down  to  answer  Miss  Williams'  invitation.  If 
he  accepts,  it  is  very  easy  to  say ;  "  Mr.  S.  accepts  with  pleasiire 
Miss  Williams*  polite  invitation  for  Wednesday  evening."  But 
suppose  that  he  declines.  Ah  !  there's  the  rub.  We  doubt  whe- 
ther making  excuses  does  not  more  severely  tax  human  inge- 
nuity than  any  other  one  exercise  in  the  world ;  especially  the 
fiilse  excuses  made  in  the  world  of  fashion.  Nay,  after  the  excuse 
is  found  and  determined  upon,  the  difficulty  of  expressing  it  has 
baffled  many  a  Yankee  Blessington  and  New  York  D'Orsay.  It 
is  fearfully  hard  to  take  the  starch  out  of  a  ceremonious  "  re- 
gret." Sophomorical  phrases,  bad  grammar,  or  blank  rudeness 
aeem  to  rise  up  before  us,  and  one  of  them  seems  to  be  inevita- 
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ble.  Does  Mr.  T.  regret  that  a  severe  cold,  or  a  previous  en- 
gagement, or  serious  indisposition,  "  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to 
accept  V*  That  sounds  ill.  Does  he  feel  inclined  to  regret  that 
one  of  these  things  "  renders  it  impossible"  or  "  compels  him  to 
decline  V*  That  is  worse.  I  wish  I  had  room  for  some  speci- 
mens of  genius  in  this  department  which  I  have  carefully  pre- 
served. They  would  "  make  an  angel  weep"  with  laughter.  I 
advise  you,  Stanhope,  never  to  use  the  word  "  decline"  in  this 
connection  at  all — it  is  too  harsh — but  simply  to  "  regret  that  a 
previous  engagement  or  a  severe  cold  will  not  permit  you  to  ac- 
cept Miss  Williams*  polite  invitation  for  Wednesday  evening." 
Don't  say  **  eve ;"  that  is  a  most  sickening  abbreviation ;  although 
it  is  not  unconmion. 

The  only  case  of  difficulty,  which  will  ever  arise  in  addressing 
a  note,  is  when  one  wishes  to  speak  of  two  sisters.  Shall  it  be 
the  "  Miss  Thomsons"  whom  you  address,  or  the  "  Misses  Thom- 
son V*  Now  you  know  by  experience  that  if  you  ask  for  the 
•"  Misses  Thomson"  at  the  door  of  a  house,  however  much  you 
may  emphasize  the  definite  article,  the  servant  will  be  sure  to  send 
the  lady  mother,  ready  to  entertain  you  by  all  sorts  of  questions 
about  your  family,  or,  after  you  have  sent  for  the  young  ladies,  to 
make  your  little  circle  just  one  too  large.  In  conversation,  too, 
and  even  among  the  majority  of  well-bred  people,  it  takes  almost 
a  whole  lecture  on  philology  to  explain  whom  you  do  mean  and 
whom  you  do  not  mean  by  the  Misses  Thomson.  So  on  the 
whole,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  address  a 
note  on  the  outside  to  One  of  the  sisters,  speak  within  the  billet  of 
the  two  as  "  the  Misses  T."  and  talk  about  them  as  the  "  Miss 
Thomsons,"  at  the  peril  of  some  day  thrusting  the  phrase  into  the 
face  of  an  author  of  a  book  on  etiquette  or  school  grammar. 

In  order  to  be  "  short,"  I  must  reserve  subjects  adjacent  to  the 
present  until  next  month,  when  I  will  undertake  to  be  your  cha- 
peron both  to  and  cU  a  party.     Pray  be  patient. 
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Saratoga  Springs,  Aug.  1848. 
It  is  fasluonabley  as  you  very  well  know,  very  dear 
Dux,  for  people,  who  have  been  to  the  American  Baise  for  a 
series  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  mourn  bitterly  about  its 
changes.  Disdainfully,  or  dolefully,  they  exclaim,  that  Saratoga 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  in  their  day.  "  Ah  prcBclarum  diem  /" 
That  halcyon  time  of  life,  technically  termed  "  our  day,"  is  some- 
thing which  we  seem  to  pass  through  all  unconsciously,  and  only 
to  discover  when  we  have  transfixed  it  with  the  Parthian  arrows 
of  memory.  It  extends  over  an  illimitable  period,  embracing  all 
the  enjoyments  known  during  the  past  century,  and  yet  is  talked 
of  familiarly  at  thirty-five,  as  if  at  had  gone  by  full  ten  years 
before.  It  is  the  great  paradox  of  time ;  containing  events  enough 
for  a  considerable  fraction  of  eternity,  but  occupying  an  impalpa- 
ble part  of  the  sum  of  human  life. 

One  scarcely  needs  any  satirical  clearness  of  vision  to  suggest 
why  certain  people  find  Saratoga  sadly  altered.  Pray,  were  not 
they  beUes  then,  with  an  admirer  at  each  elbow  and  a  third  fol- 
lowing behind  like  a  footman  ?  Did  they  not  then  wear  their 
own  hair  instead  of  their  present  tresses,  the  rightful  owners  of 
which  were  under  ground  long  ago  %  Were  they  not  then  imder 
the  surveillance  of  anxious  mothers,  whose  main  anxiety  was,  lest 
their  daughters  should  not  be  kept  sufiiciently  out  of  their  sight  by 
romantic  and  eligible  young  gentlemen  ?  In  other  words,  do  they 
not  see  a  difierent  face  and  figure  reflected  in  their  mirrors  from 
that  they  once  blushed  with  pride  to  see,  and  has  not  Saratoga 
changed  to  them  because  they  have  changed  to  all  the  world  % 
Old  beDes,  who  have  at  last  been  compelled  to  soimd  only  a  family 
tinkle,  and  call  a  dull  husband  to  breakfast,  or — heart-wrung — to 
ton  a  knell  over  dead  and  buried  affections,  are  the  quickest  of 
aU  orders  of  beings  at  seeing  change  around  themselves;  the 
•lowMt  to  observe  any  change  in  themselves.  On  this  account, 
they  discover  instanter  that  crowds  of  '*  upstarts"  have  succeeded 
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the  "  real  gentlemen,"  who  used  to  vie  for  their  fair  hands  in  the 
dances  at  Congress  Hall :  that  hosts  of  ungenteel  people,  whom 
they  do  not  know  and  have  never  heard  of,  and  who  manifest  a 
strange  indifiference  to  their  presence,  have  usurped  Saratoga. 
Heigh-ho !  what  is  so  bad  in  utilitarian  America,  where  people 
are  never  valued  for  what  they  have  heetiy  as  to  be  out  of  date. 

But  Saratoga  has  changed,  Dux.  Some  external  matters  remain 
as  they  were,  I  know.  The  gentle  creeper  still  draws  its  light  fes- 
toons of  verdure  around  the  tall  white  pillars  of  Congress  and 
Union  Halls.     The  number  of  legs  and  cigars  ranged  along  the 
piazza  remains  about  as  large  as  ever.     The  same  stereotyped 
simper  is  to  be  observed  at  Congress  Spring,  when  a  lady  accepts 
a  glass  of  detestable  water  from  a  gentleman  who  shapes  himself 
into  a  parenthesis  to  offer  it.    Some  flEtces  even  seem  unaltered, 
since  I  saw  them  in  my  young  days,  as  if  dissolved  magnesia, 
potash  and  iodine  was  to  them  the  very  Fountain  of  Youth.    But 
look   at  Congress  Hall,   once  the   Pagoda  of  Fashion.     How 
sobered  is  its  once  epicurean  look !     Would  you  believe  it? — ^it  is 
a  Temperance  House,  a  Cold  Water  Establishment.  Where  the 
tincture  of  logwood  and  drugged  cider  once  flowed  under  the 
generous  names  of  port  and  champagne,  the  chances  are  that  for 
die  cholic  you  would  be  obliged  to  take  essence  of  peppermint 
instead  of  burnt  brandy.     Wdshingtonianism  is  one  of  the  par- 
veTOii  who  now  flourish  at  Saratoga,  although  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  bloated  old  nabob,  Bacchus,  holds  his  own  very  well  yet 
The  accomplished  artist  in  silhouettes  has  vanished,  and  a  seven- 
by-nine  ice-creamery  and  Congiess-water-bottling  establishment 
have  succeeded  the  "  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony"  and  the  gallery 
of  black  profiles.     BiUiard-rooms,   nine-pin  alleys  and  shooting 
galleries  have  increased  indefinitely,  and  a  congregation  of  black- 
legs almost  or  quite  outnumbers  the  votaries  of  fashion.     A  race 
of  newspaper  spies  are  now  on  hand,  instead  of  that  one  corres- 
pondent who  lived  in  mysterious  incognito,  and  made  up  his  judg- 
ments and  delivered  them  vrith  the  deliberation  and  skill  of  a 
chancellor.     These  fellows  are  ready  to  puff  the  most  common- 
place fkces  and  figures,  always  flatter  the  most  forward  and  bra- 
zen women,  and  deal  in  a  phantasmagoria  of  fine  phrases^  obso- 
lete before  you  and  I  were  bom,  about  "  mazy  steps,"  "  glorious 
eyes,"  "  inefiable  grace,"  and  ao  on,  when  their  theme  is  nothiiig 
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more  than  the  modem  ricochetdng  walk  called  a  cotillion,  or 
that  irregular  mel^e  of  reyolving  pumps  (handles  and  all)  called 
the  "  Redowa," 

But  the  greatest  change  is  in  the  people  who  frequent  the  great 
watering  place.  They  are  a  fashionable  Babel.  They  have  no 
esprit  de  corps.  They  are  perhaps  as  good  people,  on  the  whole, 
as  ever  came  to  Saratoga.  They  may  have  the  same  pretensions 
to  dignity,  gentility  and  esteem  as  the  guests  of  former  days.  But 
they  do  not  make  that  bundle  of  elegance,  that  association  of  true 
gentility,  which  was  known  years  ago. 

What  has  brought  about  these  mischievous  mutations  ?  Listen  I 
do  you  bear  that  piercing  steam-screech,  that  clattering  station- 
bell  and  rumbling  train  1  Then  you  are  answered.  I  tell  you 
honestly  that  it  is  the  railroad  fiend,  the  iron  centaur,  that  has 
changed  the  destiny  of  Saratoga.  Although  that  railway  is  the 
most  miserable  extant,  and  travelling  over  it  is  a  trip  along  the 
confines  of  die  other  world ;  although  its  rate  of  speed  is  a  carica* 
ture  on  steam  locomotion ;  and  would  hardly  put  Fulton's  first 
steamboat  to  the  blUsh ;  although  I  rejoiced  heartily,  when  I 
heard  that  its  old  locomotive  had  been  the  other  day  converted 
by  a  smart  smash  into  fossil  remains ;  yet  it  has  metamorphosed 
Saratoga.  Come,  Dux,  you  are  a  philosopher :  so  follow  your 
old  bachelor  friend  through  his  argument 

Any  body,  who  wishes  to  travel,  and  can  afibrd  to  pay  the 
railroad  fare  and  a  board-bill  of  a  day  or  two,  is  rather  more 
likely,  for  curiosity's  sake,  to  visit  Saratoga  than  any  other  place. 
To  enjoy  the  social  intercourse  of  friends  or  elegant  leisure  is  not 
in  most  cases  the  object  desired.  Once  the  difficulties  of  getting 
here,  and  the  expense  of  a  four  or  five  days'  journey  fhnn  New 
York  induced  only  such  to  come  to  the  seat  of  fashion,  as 
meant  to  stay.  Pains  were  taken  beforehand  to  secure  a  pleasant 
sojourn,  by  making  up  large  parties  of  cong^ial  and  familiar 
friends.  But  now  it  is  so  easy  to  come,  that  friends  take  little 
pains  to  set  out  in  company,  and,  so  far  from  intending  a  stay, 
many  hie  hither  only  to  look  afiid  leave.  The  consequence  is,  that 
an  immense  number  of  strangers  are  thrown  together,  to  make 
the  most  of  each  other.  People  come,  depending  on  chance  td 
furnish  them  with  acquaintances,  in  whom  they  expect  to  take  a 
Saratoga  interest  and  then  forget.    Having  no  knowledge  6f,  and 
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therefore  little  respect  for  each  other,  they  are  as  likely  to  select 
the  worst  as  the  best  acquaintances,  and  to  manu^Bicture  their 
enjoyment  to  order  out  of  very  slim  materials. 

Now  what  is  the  consequence  1  Throw  a  parcel  of  fashion- 
able men  and  women  utterly  ignorant  of  each  other  together,  and 
what  will  be  the  workings  of  human  depravity  ]  Of  course,  they 
will  not,  like  the  men  who  sprouted  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown 
by  Cadmus,  fall  to  and  murder  each  other  !  But  the  same  im- 
pulse of  opposition  and  resistance  will  stir  them.  They  will 
regard  each  other  in  the  light  of  fashionable  enemies,  who  are 
trying  to  outshine  them,  and  whom  therefore  they  must  try  to 
outshine.  The  desire  to  "show  off"  will  become  universal  at 
once,  and  smothered  rivalries  will  be  the  general  order  of  pro- 
ceeding. To  shine  in  dress  will  be  one  object,  no  doubt,  and 
instead  of  coming  down  genteelly  in  plain  morning  attire,  rich 
materials  and  jewelry  will  be  seen  flaunting  in  the  parlors  in  the 
morning.  But  the  great  ambition  for  show  will  be  exhibited  in  a 
perpetual  pretence  of  enjoyment  "  See,  you  stranger,  what  a 
fine  time  I  am  having,"  will  be  the  dialect  of  motions  and  man- 
ners. All  the  time  will  be  spent  in  trying  to  seem  to  enjoy  oneV 
self.  I  have  seen  a  fair  woman  lean  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the 
hirsute  fops,  whom  I  knew  she  in  her  heart  despised,  and  wrench 
her  sweet  lips  into  a  sculpture-like,  stony  smile,  at  his  vapid 
nothings,  (to  which  she  was  not  listening,)  merely  to  pretend  to 
be  in  delectable  company.  Meanwhile,  I  have  half-respected  her, 
when  she  seemed  to  read  the  cold  leaden  look  of  contemptuous 
inquiry  which  I  fixed  upon  her,  and  threw  back  to  me  one  bright 
glance  of  intelligence.  The  loud  laughter  and  voluble  conversa- 
tion I  have  heard  this  evening  in  the  piazza  of  one  of  the  hotels, 
have  a  hollow,  hollow  sound.  If  no  spectators  were  by,  those 
words  and  smiles  would  all  be  reserved.  Nay,  I  have  been  con- 
vinced how  real  is  this  vulgarity,  when  I  have  seen  persons  from 
the  same  small  township  make  each  other's  acquaintance  for  the 
first  time  at  Saratoga,  and  strike  up  an  intimacy,  which  to  all  ap- 
pearance is  as  hearty  and  jocund  as  if  Orestes  had  met  Pylades 
after  a  year's  separation.     Even  your  great  lady,  who  will  cut 

him  after  they  both  get  back  to  N ,  now  makes  an  innocent 

vender  of  dry  goods  her  tool,  for  playing  off  before  strangers  her 
comedy  of  assumed  enjoyment. 
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Do  you  remember,  Dux,  how  different  it  once  was ;  when  the 
difficulties  of  coming  hither  were  such-  as  to  keep  away  from 
Saratoga  all  those  who  did  not  expect  to  stay  there  ]  Now  stay- 
ing is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Curiosity,  not  love  of  society, 
is  the  motive  of  most  modem  visitors  to  Saratoga.  Why,  dear 
Dux,  you  must  recollect,  when  parties  of  fifty  or  even  eighty  used 
to  make  arrangements  in  the  winter  at  New  York  for  a  summer's 
visit  to  the  Springs  :  when  a  passage  for  the  company  up  the 
Hudson  was  engaged  full  a  month  beforehand,  and  the  trip  was 
enlivened,  as  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  enlivened  their  voyage  up 
the  Nile,  with  music  and  dances;  when  stages  were  specially 
chartered  to  transport  them  over  the  rest  of  their  route,  and  a 
long,  meiTy  and  leisurely  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society  was 
the  rewaid  of  their  monjentous  journey.  Then  the  picking-up- 
system  of  making  acquaintances  was  unknown,  and  a  nucleus 
was  formed  for  a  joyous  and  harmonious  society,  which  made 
week  after  week  pass-  like  a  wedding-day. 

•  *  *  • 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  not  writing  in  the  usual  vein  of  your  travelling 
correspondent,  and  must  leave  philosophy  to  take  to  painting.  Imagine 
yourself,  then,  by  my  side  this  morning,  ns  I  stood  a  silent  observer  at 
Congress  Spring.  For  it  is  my  chief  deli;;ht  at  this  place,  (which  I  con- 
fess is  not  my  element  since  the  flower  of  my  youth  shed  its  petals)  to 
watch,  without  a  particle  of  sympathy,  the  droll  realities  and  mockeries 
that  pass  before  me. 

Here  comes  an  old  lady,  plump  as  a  firkin,  and  I  doubt  not  as  unctu- 
ous, dressed  in  peony  and  marigold  muslin,  and  weighing  not  far  from 
two  hundred  pounds ;  and  yet  with  as  vigorous  a  waddle  as  ever  a 
Dutch  burgomaster  of  New  Amsterdam  broke  into,  at  the  approach  of 
a  Yankee  peddler.  You  might  know  that  she  had  not  come  to  Saratoga 
for  the  sake  of  her  own  health,  even  if  you  did  not  see  those  two  lean 
women  in  black,  whom  she  is  dragging  ruthlessly  along,  one  suspended 
on  each  elbow.  How  pale  bnd  reluctant  are  th<.'ir  faces,  as  they  sidle 
ahead  with  forlorn  submission.  How  flushed  and  triumphant  is  the 
face  of  the  feminine  Dani  d  Lambert,  as  she  pulls  her  victims  along, 
with  an  ah-  which  seems  to  say ;  **  Come  on,  you  little  starvelings ;  get 
well ;  take  exercise  ;  you'll  be  as  hearty  and  strong  as  I  am  shortly; 
don't  you  see  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  in  good  health  ?"  And 
forward  she  strides,  looking,  on  the  whole,  pretty  much  like  a  buU-fi'og 
escorting  a  pair  of  grass-hoppers. 

You  observe  a  male  personage  approaching  with  an  impertinent 
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swagger,  and  an  immense  surface  of  By  ronic  shirt-collar.  He  is  a  legi- 
timate descendant,  I  doubt^not,  of  the  chap  whom  Horace  met  in  the 
Via  Sacra.  He  has  come  to  Saratoga  to  make  acquaintances,  to  invade 
joyous  little  circles  and  cliques,  and  render  himself  universally  de  trap. 
He  is  not  merely  a  bore.  He  is  much  worse  than  that.  Among  men 
you  might  call  him  an  anthropophagud,  a  cannibal.  Among  women,  he 
is  nothing  short  of  a  vampyre.  His  breadth  of  linen,  in  connection  with 
his  epidemic  qualities,  induces  them  to  call  him  familiarly  **  The  Chol- 
era," ("  collarer  ?") 

But  here  comes  an  original,  and  (what  is  better,)  an  original  in  female 
form.  Her  form  is  as  airy  as  a  sprite^s.  Ah !  I  remember :  it  was  but 
yesterday  that  she  was  driving  two-in-hand  with  marvellous  nerve  and 
grace  in  front  of  the  United  States  Hotel.  She  has  now  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  cane  and  is  mimicking  some  dandy  swaggerer  in  her  style  of 
flourishing  it  and  in  the  long  steps  she  takes.  As  Dickens  said  of  the 
sherry-cobbler,  "that — that's — good.'*  How  her  piercing  blue  eyes  flash 
with  a  mischievous  light,  as  she  peers  into  your  countenance  so  inqui- 
ringly. She  is  a  little  consciotis,  and  does  not  care  who  knows  it.  Her 
pouting  lip  says,  **  look  at  my  face,  and  then  sneer  at  my  actions,  if  yoa 
dare,  you  sardonic  old  bachelor.*'  And  on  she  struts,  casting  a  warning 
glance  at  me  as  I  shape  my  features  into  a  wicked  smile. 

I  see  you  are  struck  with  a  gay  little  party  that  is  now  approaching. 

Yon  are  excusable  ;  shall  1  present  you  ?    There  is  J ,  with  the 

must  lustrous  complexion  you  ever  saw,  whose  face  has  the  beautiful 
repose  of  an  odalisque^s.  What  perfect  brown  hair  lies  over  her  fore- 
head and  clings  lovingly  around  a  contour  of  face  which  would  be  mas- 
sive, were  it  not  so  exquisitely  feminine.  Her  almost  blonde  beauty 
contrasts  finely  with  the  bilious  face  of  the  truly  gentlemanly  cavalier 
who  accompanies  her,  whose  keen  and  dark  eye  is  wonderfully  soft- 
ened just  now  by  his  emotions  of  gallantry.  There  too  is  H-  ■  - , 
whose  unexceptionable  elegance  of  figure  and  grace  of  motion  may  not 
strike  you,  but  will  create  in  her  favor  a  prepossession  which  you  may 
not  take  pains  to  explain  to  yourself.  Come,  are  you  not  in  love  with 
those  deep  womanly  eyes,  and  those  lips  that  part  and  meet  with  such 
indescribable  sweetness?  Note  her  smile,  too.  It  is  not  merely  a 
superficial  look  of  delight  that  you  observe.  You  seem  rather  to  be 
looking  through  a  long  vista  of  bright  thoughts  and  emotions,  into  her 
very  heart.  Come,  bespeak  her.  X  forewarn  you  that  she  has  the 
gift  of  words,  both  witty  and  wise.  You  will  hardly  find  her  match  for 
felicity  and  propriety  of  language,  although  it  is  any  thing  but  the  prina 
stupidity,  elegantly  expressed,  which  characterizes  the  common  sort  ef 
'*  sensible'*  women.  If  her  thoughts  do  come  first  from  the  frigid  zone 
of  her  intellect,  clear  and  crystalline,  they  always  pass  through  the 
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tropical  regioD  of  her  heart  before  they  escape  id  words.  Ah,  Dux ! 
when  a  woman  really  has  the  power  of  touching  expression  and  has  a 
rich  treasure  of  feminine  wisdom  and  feeling  to  express,  is  she  not 

dangerous  ?     But  H is  too  full  of  self-respect  to  play  the  game  of 

a  belle,  and  to  exchange  with  every  customer  the  small  change  of  flat- 
tery, which,  by  the  way,  is  generally  coined  of  brass.  She  does  not 
court  to  be  courted.  She  may  even  annoy  yoli  by  the  sincere  estima- 
tion in  which  she  seems  to  hold  her  own  dignity  of  character.  She 
may  seem  too  little  impressible ;  but,  1  assure  you,  that  no  one  will 
respect  you  sooner  or  more  warmly,  if  you  deserve  it.  In  short,  do  not 
fear  that  she  will  patronize  and  repel  you,  or,  on  the  contrary,  hope  to 
make  a  toy  of  her.  As  a  family  secret,  I  may  tell  you  that  she  is  some- 
thing of  an  adventuress,  and  means  hereafter  to  adorn  the  first  circles  of 
Patagonia. 

The  lady  with  the  large,  shrewd,  grey  eyes,  so  observing  and  yet  so 
indiiferent,  next  to  H ,  is  her  sister,  although  you  would  hardly  be- 
lieve it.  Yes,  you  look  a  little  tender  or  so,  as  you  fix  your  gaze  on  her, 
but  beware.     You  may  be  sure  that  she  will  presume  nothing  in  your 

fiiTor,  and  is  as  hard  to  catch  as  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp.    Poor  R took 

a  ride  on  horseback  with  her  the  other  day,  and  his  **  injured  innocence* 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  she  gave  it,  by  deriding  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  experienced  in  putting  her  foot  in  the  stirrup.  With 
his  wonted  gallantry,  he  insisted  that  it  was  so  small  he  could  not  find  it* 

Bat  here  approaches  a  live  Saratoga  belle,  the  belle  of  all  the  news- 
paper scribblers.  Don't  expect  beauty,  for  her  face  is  decidedly  lunar 
in  its  contour,  and  her  figure  is  rather  oblong :  nor  youth,  for  she  has  a 
daughter  just  emerging  into  society ;  but  an  elasticity  of  manner  which 
attracts  curiosity  and  relieves  every  body  who  comes  into  contact  with 
her :  a  resolution  to  be  agreeable  to  all,  which  enables  her  to  pour  out 
pleasant  and  gratifying  thmgs  as  from  a  cornucopia:  a  long  list  of  grace- 
ful accomplishments  which  enables  her  to  adapt  herself  instantly  to  tho 
taste  of  almost  any  one.  Even  if  you  are  keen  enough  to  analyze  her 
manner  of  charming,  you  will  hardly  be  philosopher  enough  to  resist 
it  You  will  even  respect  that  steady  determination  to  please,  and 
thank  her  from  your  soul  for  having  made  you  esteem  yourself  so  heart- 
ily for  a  tew  moments.  She  might  not  tax  the  deep  and  delicate  sen- 
sibilities of  your  love,  but  she  will  make  you  call  her  a  maiTellously  fine 
woman,  and  say  amen  to  every  praise  offered  to  her.  Nor  is  this  in- 
stance a  peculiar  one.  Qo  to  the  brilliant  assembly,  and  you  wi!l  find 
that  your  dark-eyed,  classic-looking  sultana,  who  would  be  worshipped 
in  a  tableau  vivant,  but  depends  on  her  beauty  alone  for  conquests,  w^^ 
mope,  in  torments  of  jealousy,  before  the  evening  is  over,  if  she  has  for 
a  rival  an  intrepid,  fluent,  skilful,  accomplished  woman,  without  beauty, 
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who  is  determined  to  captivate  by  active  demonstrations  rather  than  by 
languishing  vanity  and  coquettish  repose. 

But  that  Neptune  of  a  boy,  who  has  been  flourishing  for  hours  the 
trident,  with  which  he  profilers  tumblers  of  medicated  water  to  the 
passing  guests,  is  rapidly  losing  his  customers  :  the  breakfast-bell,  **tbe 
tocsin  of  the  soul,"  is  pending,  and  you  and  1  must  away. 

*  *  *  «  • 

Do  you  wish  to  know  how  we  spend  our  time  in  Saratoga  ?  My 
principal  occupations  are  eating,  and  reading  penny  papers,  which,  as 
they  cost  six  cents  apiece  here,  have  become,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  great 
luxury.  Sometimes  I  saunter  up  to  see  the  ladies  roll  at  ten-pins,  nnd 
have  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  passing  the  balls  to  them,  and  of  keeping 
up  a  perpetual  discussion  of  the  size  of  the  balls,  the  result  of  the  I)o\vl- 
ing,  and  the  chances  of  victory.  An  angal  of  mercy  could  not  be  more 
severely  taxed  for  consolation,  or  an  old  Roman  parasite  for  approba- 
tion than  I.  Every  bad  bowl  must  be  attributed  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  alley  or  the  protrusion  of  a  flounce, — in  short,  to  any  thing  but 
want  of  skill :  while  every  successful  blunder  is  to  be  received  with 
enthusiastic  gestures  and  the  highest  compliment  to  the  dexterity  of  the 
fair  bowler.  It  is  wonderful  how  patiently  and  long  ladies  will  take 
this  joke.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  thoir  womanly  gentleness  would 
interpose  in  favor  of  the  poor  alley,  every  plank  of  which  must  have 
received  from  me  a  thousand  disinterested  anathemas  at  the  verj'  least. 

At  the  **  United  States,"  we  have  the  **  Redowa  :"  not  only  under 
the  glare  of  blazing  lamps  in  the  evening,  but  even  in  the  morning. 
The  vulgarizing  desir*  for  ostentation  of  gayety,  already  discussed  at 
length,  spoils  the  manners  of  some  people.  Fops  and  foppesses  are.  seen 
here  to  outrage  decorum  by  twirling  around  the  parlors  during  the  fore- 
noon in  graceless  mazes.  1  never  liked  the  Polka,  as  a  whole,  but  the 
Redowa  seems  ten-fold  worse.  What  the  former  seems  to  lack  in 
decency,  the  latter  wants  in  elegance.  One,  (as  it  is  practised  in  this 
country,)  is,  where  it  came  from,  alow  camp  fandango,  not  tolerated  in 
refined  circles.  The  Redowa,  1  suspect^  must  have  been  originated  in 
cellars  and  underground  revels,  where  enjoyment  is  valued  according  to 
its  boisterousness,  amusement  according  to  its  rudeness,  and  motion 
according  to  its  extravagance,  l^he  extended  arms, — making  men  and 
women  look  like  crazy  guide-boards, — the  furious  whirl,  the  mincing 
tattoo  of  steps,  the  rampant  bounds,  cannot  be  graceful.  Fair  faces  and 
fine  dresses  cannot  redeem  the  dance  from  being  ridiculous.  How 
meanly  does  it  compare  with  the  soft,  thrilling,  voluptuous  mazes  of  the 
waltz  !  which,  however  objectionable,  (perhaps  the  more  so  on  account 
of  its  refinement,)  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  most  elegant  demonstra- 
tion of  human  grace  in  the  world. 
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But  the  daDce  is  for  the  gay  :  some  of  the  sober  people  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  horse-nices  and  balloon  asceosions.  Why  Saratoga 
horse-races  are  so  much  more  moral  than  others,  I  cannot  say,  unless  it 
be  because  they  are  infinitely  worse — as  races — than  all  others.  The 
Saratoga  "  turf,"  I  must  allow,  presents  some  eccentric  features,  and  I 
can  only  recommend  it  as  being  the  cheapest  humbug,  to  which  misera- 
ble people  at  the  Springs  can  resort  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
assassinate  time.  It  only  costs  a  shilling,  which  can  be  paid  to  any  loafer, 
who  is  disposed  to  take  off  his  hat  and  turn  amateur  beggar  for  a  few 
moments.  Having  settled  this  matter  with  public  opinion,  you  can 
eojoy  the  brilliant  scene  with  a  clear  gentlemanly  conscience.  To  give 
greater  solemnity  to  the  hoax,  the  managers  always  exhaust  an  hour 
beyond  their  advertised  time  in  settling  extra  preliminaries ;  which 
interim  you  can  beguile  with  listening  to  swearing  enough  to  satisfy  you 
fuUy,  that  you  are  in  a  Christian  country.  (Hard  swearing  is  unknown 
elsewhere.) 

All  at  once,  the  signal  is  given.  The  horses  start  under  whip  and 
spur.  The  spectators  cheer.  0,  glorious  sight !  Your  interest  and 
excitement  are  repaid  by  seeing  one  horse  distance  the  other  within 
the  fii-st  fifteen  rods:  under  circumstances,  too,  whichleave  no  doubt  in 
your  mind  that  the  managers  of  the  race  know  beforehand  it  must  be 
so.  In  short,  one  fast  horse  in  capital  enough  for  Saratoga  sharpers. 
This  gives  an  excuse  for  getting  up  a  race,  and  they  do  not  care  if  the 
rival  nag  is  the  worst  specimen  of  horse-flesh  in  the  country.  Imagine 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Don  Quixote  backing  Bucephulas  against  Ro- 
sinant^,  and  you  have  a  tolerable,  although  too  exalted  an  idea  of  a  Sar- 
atoga horse-race. 

And  here  let  me-  ask  you.  Dux,  if  you  can  explain  how  it  is  that 
sedate  and  moral  people,  who  when  at  home  would  sooner  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom than  attend  a  ball,  find  their  way  to  such  places  as  racing- 
grounds  and  circuses  during  their  visits  to  Saratoga  ?  Is  it  because 
they  are  so  delighted  at  being  released  from  home-cares  and  the  jealous 
eyes  of  home-friends,  that  like  truant  school-boys,  they  are  ready  to 
accept  any  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  pleasure,  and  to  work  quite 
hard  to  get  it  ?  Certain  it  is  that  such  persons  usually  select  the  most 
impotent  and  insipid  of  public  recreations,  to  while  away  time  with. 
People,  who  live  for  pleasure,  instead  of  travelliog  once  a  year  for  it, 
have  better  taste  in  selecting  pleasures.  They  do  not  go  to  iour-penny 
theatres  and  poor  races.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  the  whole 
family  of  a  New  England  deacon  at  a  circus  in  Saratoga,  set,  like  '*  gems 
of  purest  ray  serene,"  in  a  mosaic  of  black,  yellow  and  dirty  faces,  list- 
ening to  rude  jeers  and  shouts  from  the  auditory,  and  the  coarsest  jokes 
of  Mr.  Merriman,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  which  drove  me  instan- 
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ter  into  the  open  air,  leaving  behind  me  a  whole  lesson  in  human  nature 
unstudied. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  a-  balloon  ascension  at  Saratoga  is,  to  extract 
half  a  dollar  a-piece  from  about  four  hundred  people  for  standing  up 
three  hours  within  a  wall  of  canvass,  and  seeing  the  slow  process  by 
which  the  failure  of  the  experiment  is  insured  beyond  all  cavil :  while 
if  it  should  happen  to  succeed,  those  who  stand  outside  and  do  not  pay 
at  all,  have  quite  as  favorable  a  location  as  spectators.  Then  the  oil- 
silked  bag  is  carefully  half-filled  with  gas,  after  a  laborious  trial.  This 
is  enough  to  raise  the  machine  off  from  the  ground,  provided  nobody 
steps  into  it.  The  chords  are  cut.  The  daring  aeronau'  rises  full  four 
feet,  stakes  his  flag,  and  is  then  obliged  to  drop  it  as  soon  as  may  be  to 
hold  on  to  the  ropes.  For  down  he  comes,  with  marked  emphasis* 
amid  the  jeers  of  the  crowd.  He  then  goes  to  work  with  great  anxiety 
and  assiduity  to  throw  out  ballast.  Up  he  rises,  sweeps  ofl  with  the 
wind  among  the  crowd  inside  of  the  canvass,  who  scream  with  appre- 
hension :  until  he  strikes  a  knoll  of  ground  three  feet  high,  where  hi, 
balloon  is  at  rest  safely  as  Noah*s  Ark  on  Ararat.  All  the  spectators 
are  highly  satisfied — that  they  have  been  disgustingly  cheated. 

Adieu,  Dux ;  1  have  reached  the  limit  assigned  you  for  my  epistle, 
and  must  take  an  abrupt  leave,  without  even  a  snatch  of  poetry  or  « 
postscript. 
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Vol.  m.  (XJTOBER,  1848.  No.  4. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

LooKiNe  at  mere  literary  merit, — at  writing  as  a  fine  art, — 
apart  from  ail  considerations  of  power,  and  utility,  the  American 
critic  most  acknowledge  that  Washington  Irving  stands  first  on 
the  list  of  men  of  genius  of  our  country.  He  is,  in  this  respect, 
ftttUe  princeps.  In  delicacy  of  touch  he  surpasses  all  contem- 
porary authors.  The  finest  and  subtlest  shades  of  agi'eeable 
thought  and  style,  ever  wrought  by  human  pen,  are,  according  to 
our  judgment,  the  work  of  his  hand.  Addison's  writings  have  a 
swifter  flow  of  delicate  fancies.  Lamb's  more  opulence  of  diction. 
Swift's  more  point,  Fielding's  more  vivacity.  Goldsmith's  more 
magnificence,  Macaulay's  more  classic  polish  and  roundness  of 
period,  Wilson's  more  briskness  and  variety,  Dickens'  more 
shrewdness  and  positive  waggery.  Perhaps  all  the  great  English 
writers  in  elegant  literature  excel  him  in  some  one  peculiar  ex- 
cellence. But  in  softness  and  delicacy  of  tone,  limpid  smooth- 
ness, nicety  of  taste,  perfection  of  grace,  posterity  will  say,  we 
doubt  not,  that  Washington  Irving  surpasses  all  men,  heretofore 
distinguished  in  belles  lettres,  not  even  excepting  Rabelais.  We, 
tt  least,  will  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  so,  whatever  posterity 
may  say. 

Washington  Irving's  father  was  bom  in  Scotland ;  his  mother 
in  England.  They  emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled  in  New 
York  city,  when  the  present  metropolis  of  American  commerce 
was  a  beautiful  compound  of  city  activity  und  rural  loveliness. 
His  father  was  a  merchant,  esteemed  for  his  modesty  and  integ- 
rity, and  Washington  was  the  youngest  of  his  numerous  family 
of  children. 
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Taciturn  and  melancholy,  the  yoUng  genius  indulged  the 
pranks  of  boyhood  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and  deroted  not  a  litde 
time,  voluntarily,  to  composition.  Some  of  his  elder  brothers  had 
manifested  some  literary  taste  and  ability,  and  one  of  them.  Dr. 
P.  Irving,  conducted  a  newspaper,  in  which  Washington's  first 
literary  efforts  attained  to  publicity.  They  and  their  mother  un- 
doubtedly furnished  Washington  with  all  his  early  education*       • 

Accident  threw  in  his  way,  at  a  very  early  age,  what  his  taste 
might  designedly  have  addressed  itself  to  afterwards — the  writ- 
ings of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  From  the  quiet  study  of  these  old 
masters  of  simplicity  and  Anglo-Saxon  purity,  he  unquestionably 
formed  a  regard  for  that  simplicity  of  style  and  purity  of  diction, 
which  has  always  characterized  his  own  writings.  In  language 
he  is  a  rigid  Anglo-Saxouist,  and  his  success  is  proof  enough,  that 
for  sweetness  which  never  grows  wearisome  and  for  charming 
effect,  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect,  as  moulded  into  English,  is  umi- 
valled.  The  love  for  old  English  writers,  thus  early  planted, 
grew  with  his  growth,  and  his  writings  are  not  only  imbued  with 
the  spirit,  but  beautified,  here  and  there,  with  the  real  presenoe 
of  Waller  and  Herrick  and  Herbert,  and  others  of  the  bards  who 
early  did  honor  to  the  English  tongue.  Hence  come  that  mellow 
antiquated  shadow,  which  seems  to  hallow  Irving's  writings  wi^ 
the  mysterious  idea  that  they  are  not  of  our  age  exactly ;  that 
they  are  already  accredited  classics,  and  must  inevitably  be  read 
by  our  children's  children  as  surely  as  the  Spectator  and  Tom 
Jones. 

His  disposition  was  always,  in  youth,  as  in  manhood,  quiet,  un- 
assuming, modest,  frank,  generous  and  captivating*.  He  has  been 
as  genial  and  lenient  in  his  feelings  as  in  his  writings,  and,  if 
his  character  has  lacked  force,  it  seems  as  if  this  deficiency  was 
necessary  to  the  virtues  which  he  so  truly  possesses. 

Among  the  communications  to  the  newspaper,  edited  by  Dr.  P. 
Irving,  few  of  our  author's  efiiisions  are  to  be  identified.  The 
letters,  over  the  signature  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle,  are  known  to  be 
his,  and  as  such  were  collected  and  published  without  his  consent 
or  approval,  af^er  that  his  reputation  was  great  enough  to  give 
them  a  currency  which  they  hardly  deserved.  These  are  inter- 
esting, however,  as  containing  in  embryo  the  quiet  pleasantry 
and  genuine  humor  which  have  made  Irving  so  fasdnating  % 
writer. 
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These  were  die  oatj  pabfidied  efibrts  of  Washington  Irving, 
befture  a  pulmonary  attack  made  it  adTisable  for  him  to  take  a 
Toyage  to  the  Sooth  of  Europe.  He  was  on  the  Tery  verge  of 
xntmhood,  when  he  took  a  Bordeaux  packet  at  New  York.  His 
tour  was  at  first  through  Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  and  other  Italian  towns.  He  crossed  over 
Sicily,  returned  to  Italy,  traversed  Switzerland,  and  reached 
Paris,  where  he  spent  several  months  in  making  researches  in  its 
Hhraries  and  galleries.  Curiosity  of  course  led  him  to  Flanders 
and  Holland,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  Dutch 
burghers  at  home.  He  thence  crossed  over  to  England,  from 
whence  he  took  passage  to  America,  having  occupied  two  years  in 
his  travels. 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Irving,  in  connection  with  James  K.  Pauld- 
ing, entered  upon  the  publication  of  the  periodical  papers,  known 
under  the  title  of  Salmagundi :  one  of  the  raciest,  cleverest  and 
most  good-humored  satirical  series  ever  issued  in  any  country  or 
1^.  Their  interest  has  become  somewhat  Uunted,  as  the  spirit 
and  manners  of  the  times,  in  which  they  were  written  and  which 
they  held  up  to  ridicule,  have  faded  out,  or  at  least  have  now  no 
such  striking  embodiments  as  they  had  then.  So  perfectly  kindly 
was  the  ridicule  bestowed,  that  it  was  fame  worth  courting  to  be 
die  butt  c^  these  laughing  philosophers.  They  were  as  popular 
in  New  York  as  the  Spectator  ever  was  in  England,  and  Irvmg 
and  Paulding  enjoyed,  in  their  anonymous  disguise,  as  sweet 
incense  of  approbation  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  Addison  and 
Steele.  The  articles,  we  believe,  have  never  been  set  apart  to 
their  respective  authors  ;  and  when  we  observe  how  unique  is  the 
tone  of  all  of  them,  and  how  the  amiable  satire  never  degene- 
rates into  bitterness,  it  is  fiur  to  conclude  that  Irving,  like  Addi- 
son, was  either  part-author,  or  the  high  and  mighty  critic  of  alL 

So  life-like  were  some  of  the  sketches,  that,  if  we  may  believe 
a  widely-circulated  story,  an  English  tourist  in  Jamaica  once 
prosecuted  a  gentleman  for  libel,— alleging  that  a  certain  publica- 
tion was  intended  to  bring  him  into  ridicule, — when  it  turned  out 
on  the  trial,  that  the  said  publication  was  nothing  but  the  delinea- 
tion of  Tom  Straddle  in  Salmagundi ! 

The  next  work,  issued  by  Mr.  Irving,  was  the  indescribable, 
whinaical,  delightfol  *'  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedricb  Knick- 
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Brbocker."  Its  gravity  and  perfeodj  natural  style  were  exactly 
adapted  to  impose  upon  manj  at  first,  and  betray  (hem  unexpecl> 
edly  into  that  joUiest  of  all  laughter — ^the  laugh  of  surprise.  No 
afiected  witticism,  or  pertness  of  style,  or  gambols  of  verbiage, 
Bre  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  story  is  told  in  attic  phrase,  and 
with  the  sincerity  of  one's  grandmother.  Nothing  so  clever,  in 
the  way  of  narrative  satire,  has  appeared,  since  the  time  of  Swi&, 
and  nothing  but  its  local  character  will  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
immortality.  A  finer  model  of  the  purity  of  the  Ei^lish  tongue 
has  not  emanated  from  the  press  for  many  literary  ages. 

While  writing  these  works,  Mr.  Irving  \Hras  pursuing  his  legal 
studies,  and  subsequently  ventured  to  get  a  sign  painted,  as  if  he 
really  intended  to  be  an  Attorney  at  Law.  But  his  shrinking  di*» 
position  made  him  utterly  incompetent  to  face  a  grave  judge  and 
twelve  sedate  men  with  his  case,  and  his  first  client,  afler  being 
nervously  accepted  by  the  youthful  barrister,  was  subsequently 
turned  over  to  another  young  attorney,  whose  cuticle  had  a  little 
more  legal  toughness  and  whose  assurance  was  not  so  easily 
baffled. 

He  went  at  once  into  a  commercial  firm,  as  a  partner  of  his 
brothers,  expecting  to  find  trade  more  profitable  than  either  lite* 
xature  or  law.  But  the  war  of  1812  suspended  all  business  opera- 
tions in  New  York,  and  the  young  Irving,  full  of  the  military 
spirit  of  the  times,  offered  his  services  to  Governor  Tompkins, 
Commander-in-Chief  for  the  District  of  New  York,  and  was 
placed  in  the  sta^  of  that  gentleman  as  an  aid-de-camp.  He 
was  not  called,  like  Horace,  to  the  field,  but  had  many  duties  to 
discharge,  which  tested  his  fidelity  Bnd  zeal.  When  our  glorious 
naval  victories  were  achieved,  Irving  turned  biographer  of  their 
heroes,  and  contributed  to  the  Analytical  Magazine  sketches  of 
those  great  men  who  first  offered  Sugland  her  match  on  the  seas, 
and  whose  exploits  are  more  fully  detailed  in  the  masteriy  pages 
of  Cooper. 

Returning  to  mercantile  pursuits,  he  visited  England  again, 
and  settled  at  Birmingham.  Here  the  novel  rural  quiet  of  places, 
which  had  been  rural  and  quiet  for  ages,  overcame  his  fancy  with 
a  beautiful  surprise,  and  he  was  soon  on  his  way  through  English 
villages  in  search  of  country  scenes  and  rustic  habits.  But  the 
commercial  revulsions  of  .1315  swept  down,  the  hopes  of  weali;^ 
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wiiich  he  had  fbvmed,  crushed  the  house  in  which  he  was  a 
partner,  and  drore  him,  for  solace  and  subsistence,  to  his  pen« 
The  "Sketch-Book"  appeared  simultaneously  in  America  and 
Bnglaad,  and  was  received  bj  the  latter  with  overwhelming 
eondesoeDsion  and  by  the  former  with  irresistible  pride.  Ita 
author  had  at  once  the  entr^  of  the  most  aristocratic  English 
eizeleey  and  the  good  will  of  die  most  arrogant  critics^  He  was 
beeet  by  die  book-publishers,  and  "Bracebridge  Hall"  ap' 
peered*  This  is  die  most  wonderful  transcript  of  rural  life  in 
England  dnit  was  ever  madew  The  scen^painting  and  the 
poitraita  exceed  the  finest  touches  of  all  other  painters  of  the 
same  theme,  while  &e  spirit  and  tone  of  the  whole  is  such  as  to 
be  bitterly  un-American  and  thoroughly  English,  The  citizen 
was  lost  in  the  author.  His  country  can  claim  nothing  but  the 
genius  of  the  work.  The  inspiration,  the  materials,  the  thoughts, 
are  all  foreign. 

The  •*  Tales  of  a  Traveller"  followed,  in  which  the  peculiarity 
of  the  last  was  preserved,  with  some  of  the  features  of  the  Sketch 
Book  superadded.  This  work  was  less  kindly  received  by  critice 
abroad,  weary  no  doubt  with  praising  and  always  ready  to  find  the 
hat  end  of  a  man  worse  than  the  first  But  we  are  prepared  to 
say,  tittttthe  Englishlanguage  contains  no  more  ludicrous,  life-like, 
Hogazthian  sketch  than  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  "  Stout 
GentleRiait."  Whenever  we  want  to  be  warmed  into  the  most 
satisfactory  internal  merriment,  we  recur  to  that ;  as  regularly 
as  we  tarn  to  the  description  of  the  wedding  in  Bracebridge  Hall, 
when  we  are  in  seardi  of  the  most  refined  and  graceful  sentimen- 


llr.  Irving  occnpied  the  years  1822  and  1823,  in  a  German 
His  '*  travels"  proper  have  never  appeared ;  we  know  on- 
ly the  results  of  his  foreign  tour,  scattered  through  sketches  and 
Tomasiices,  His  letters  to  his  friends  during  that  period,  are  said 
to  be  as  weU  worth  publication  as  any  thing  which  has  ever  ap« 
peared  from  his  pen.  1824  he  spent  in  London  and  English  coun- 
trjNtowna  ;  1825  in  Paris  and  Touraine  ;  1826  in  Spain  i  finding 
fabaaetf  e^ery  where  a  popular  author,  for  his  works  had  passed 
imo  neaarly  aB  the  oontiiiental  languagea* 

In  Spain  be  collected  materiala  for  Us  **  Life  of  Columbus.'' 
and  commenced  its  oomposition.    This  work  is  of  national  inter- 
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est  to  both  Americans  and  Spaniards,  and  is  worCby  o£  its  pk> 
turesque  and  noble  subject.  It  is  History,  bat  it  is  yet  ronaooew 
It  contains  more  genuine  poetry  than  Barlow's  Columbiad.  Ths 
researches  of  its  audiOT  extended  through  Tirioua  languag*^ 
and  it  has  all  the  fidelity  of  faistoryi  the  indiTiduality  of  faiograph  j 
and  the  vivacity  of  fiction* 

In  Spain,  too,  he  prepared  his  genius  for  the  execution  of  tiro 
mote  recent  works,  the  "  Alhambra"  and  **  Conquest  of  G-rm* 
nada.''  The  light  of  gorgeous  antaqidty,  die  wredu  of  ra^ea  ia 
their  rise  and  fall,  the  strange  amalgamation  of  Moorish  luxury 
with  Spanish  taste,  all  give  a  tone  to  these  stirring  volumes.  Tfaa 
author  seems  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

While  Mr.  Irving  was  sojourning  in  the  Tery  waHs  of  ihm 
Alhambra,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  tke 
Court  of  St.  James.  Hon.  Louis  McLane  was  our  nrinistar  in 
London  at  this  time  (1829.)  When  Mr.  McLane  resigned,  Mr. 
Irving  remained  as  American  Charg^  d'Afiaires  until  the  sue* 
cesser  of  the  former  arrived.  The  office  was  unsolicited ;  be  wtw 
too  modest  even  to  look  forward  to  or  hope  for .  a  puUic  stariow  ; 
but  we  believe  he  accepted  it  gratefully. 

While  in  England,  Mr.  Irving  assisted  at  Ae  conseoratton  cif 
William  IV.  and  received  tbe  degree  sf  LL.D.  from,  the  Unive*ai>* 
ty  of  Oxford  in  1831.  Cheer  upon  cheer  arose  from  die  aaseai" 
bled  spectators,  when,  the  latter  honor  was  formally  confiBrred.  on 
the  distinguished  American  author. 

During  his  stay  abroad,  Mr.  Irving  received  many  intiinafinM 
thathe  was  grovring  unpopular  at  home.  The  EngUA  tasM  9£  }6m 
writings,  his  apparent  sympathy  with  foreign  scenes,  and  Ua  laag 
absence,  excited  mean  sui^cions,  of  vrhich  he  was  very  oanalbllj 
advised.  His  reception  on  his  return  in  1838,  vnis  dnrefocv 
doubly  gradfying;  it  dispelled  doubts  as  well  as  raised  his  hopes 
and  pride.  At  the  public  entertainment  given  in  bin  henoc^  Aa 
lamented  Chancellor  Kent  presided. 

Mr.  Irving  then  journeyed  over  tbe  ^rarioua  parts  of  Aiiconntrj 
and  after  visiting  the  mountains  of  New  England,  Niagara,  frf 
the  lakes,  turned  his  steps  towards  the  gigantie  prairies,  ffia  xe* 
searches  among  the  scenes  of  primitive  nature  in  those  sodd«D* 
tal  wilds,  form  the  subject  of  his  "  Toux  on  ^Prairies." 
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Mr.  Irving  has  been  suWquently  appointed  American  Min- 
ister to  Spain,  a  post  which  he  held  creditably  to  himself  and  to 
his  country. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  long  intermission  of  new  publi- 
cations from  his  pen.  He  has  been  engaged  on  a  Life  of  Moham- 
med— a  subject  adrohttbly  adapted  to  his  genius.  This  work  will 
soon  be  read  with  eagerness  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the 
•ther,  reminding  his  countrymen  of  the  existence  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  living  authors,  whose  modesty  and  silence  do  not  suffer 
him  to  intrude  upon  their  notice. 

This  meagre  sketch  is  all  that  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  say  of 
Washington  Irving,  who,  either  as  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  or 
Launcelot  Wagstaff,  or  (Geoffrey  Crayon,  or  biographer,  or  histo- 
rian, or  tourist,  or  editor  of  a  a  popular  magazine,  or  author  of 
fiction,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  writers,  who  ever  walked 
the  varied  fields  of  literature.  His  immortality  is  safe  in  the 
keepmg  of  his  country  and  of  the  world. 


THE  JESUIT  MISSION  AT  HUDSON'S  BAY,  IN  1694. 

There  are  probably  few  subjects  connected  with  our  country 
on  which  so  little  is  known  as  the  early  Jesuit  Missions.  Theiif 
reports  to  Rome  are  contained  in  a  set  of  works  called  the  "  Let* 
tres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,  Ecrites  des  Missions  Etrangeres,'*  in 
diirty*-foiir  volumes.  *  There  are  but  few  copies  of  this  work  in 
America,  and  its  size,  together  with  the  old  French  in  which  it 
was  written,  would  prevent  most  persons  from  investigating  iu 
These  volumes  contain  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
scattered  among  them  are  those  from  the  early  missionaries  in 
this  country. 
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The  first  publication  on  this  subject,  in  this  country,  was  made 
about  two  years  ago.  An  American  having  accidentally  found  s 
copy  of  the  above  work  in  a  bookstore  in  Europe,  purchased  it, 
and  selecting  the  letters  with  regard  to  our  own  country,  publish- 
ed a  literal  translation  with  notes  and  a  preface.*  Of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  volume,  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  than  by  quoting^  a 
few  passages  from  the  preface. 

"  There  is  no  page  of  our  country's  history  more  touching  and 
romantic,  than  that  which  records  the  labors  and  suffenngs  of  the 
Jesuit  Missionaries.  In  these  western  wilds  they  were  the  ear- 
liest pioneers  of  civilization  and  faith.  The  wild  hunter,  or  the 
adventurous  traveler,  who,  penetrating  the  forests,  came  to  new 
and  strange  tribes,  often  found  that  years  before,  the  disciples  of 
Loyola  had  preceded  him  in  that  wilderness.  Traditions  of  the 
'  black  robes'  still  lingered  among  the  Indians.  On  some  nnoas 
grown  tree  they  pointed  out  the  traces  of  their  work,  and  in 
wonder  he  deciphered,  carved  side  by  side  on  its  trunk,  the  em- 
blem of  our  salvation  and  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons.  Amid  the 
snows  of  Hudson's  Bay — among  the  woody  islands  and  beautifbl 
inlets  of  the  St.  Lawrence— by  the  council  fires  of  the  Hurons 
and  the  Algonquins — at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  where,  first 
of  the  white  men,  their  eyes  looked  upon  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  then  traced  down  the  course  of  the  bounding  river,  as  it  rushed 
onward  to  earn  its  title  of  *  Father  of  Waters' — on  the  vast  prai- 
ries of  Illinois  and  Missouri — among  the  blue  hills  which  hem  in 
the  salubrious  dwellings  of  the  Cherokees — and  in  the  thick  cane- 
brakes  of  Louisiana— everywhere  were  found  the  members  of 
the  *  Society  of  Jesus.'  " 

And  the  story  of  their  sufferings  is  thus  concluded  :-— 

"  Most  of  them  too  were  martyrs  to  their  faith.  Ic  wHl  be  no- 
ticed  in  reading  this  volume,  how  few  of  their  number  **  died  the 
common  death  of  all  men,"  or  slept  at  last  in  the  grounds  which 
the  church  had  consecrated.  Some,  like  Jogues,  and  du  Foisaon, 
and  Souel,  sunk  beneath  the  blows  of  the  infuriated  savages,  and 
their  bodies  were  thrown  out  to  feed  the  vulture,  whose  shriek, 
as  he  flapped  his  wings  above  them,  had  been  their  only  requi^no* 

*  The  early  Jesuit  Bdissioni  in  North  America  ;  by  the  Bev.  W.  Ingnham 
Kip,  M.  A.,  corresponding  member  of  the  New  Yoric  Historical  Society.  New 
York,  Wiley  &  Putnam,  1846, 
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Odmra,  like  Brebeuf  and  Zallemand,  and  Senat,  died  at  the  stake, 
md  their  ashes  **  flew  no  marble  tells  us  whither/'  while  the 
the  dusky  soas  of  the  forest  stood  around,  and  mingled  their  wild 
jella  of  triumph  with  the  martyr's  dying  prayers.  Others  again, 
Hke  the  aged  Marquette,  sinking  beneath  years  of  toil,  fell  asleep 
in  the  wilderness,  and  their  sorrowing  companions  dug  their  graves 
in  the  green  turf,  where  for  many  years  the  rude  forest  savage 
•topped  to  invoke  their  names,  and  bow  in  prayer  before  the  cross 
which  marked  the  spot." 

Among  the  letters,  was  that  of  Father  Marest  describing  the 
mission  ci  Hudson's  Bay  in  1694,  Having  been  excluded,  how- 
ever, by  the  size  of  the  volume,  we  have  procured  it  from  the  au- 
thor for  publication  in  our  magazine.  After  the  lapse  of  seven- 
teen years  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  Father  Marest  was  labor- 
ing among  the  UHnois  Indians,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  let* 
ers  in  the  volume  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  that  describing  his 
adventures  on  the  western  prairies.  We  now  proceed  to  his  let- 
ter on  Hudson's  Bay ;  furnished  us  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Inoraham 
Kip. 


L 

LETTER. 

Of  Father   Gabriel  Marest^  Missionary  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  to 
Father  de  Lamberville,  of  the  same   Society,  Procurator  of  the 
Mission  in  Canada. 
Mt  reverend  Father, 

The  peace  of  cur  Lord  be  with  you. 

It  is  rather  late  to  ask  me  the  news  from  Hudson's  Bay.  I  was 
much  more  in  a  condition  to  give  it  to  you,  when  I  crossed  over 
again  into  France,  in  returning  from  the  prisons  at  Plymouth.— 
AH  that  I  am  now  able  to  do  is,  to  send  you  some  extracts  from  a 
brief  journal  which  I  kept  at  that  time,  and  of  which  I  have  pre- 
served a  copy.  It  begins  with  our  departure  from  Quebec,  and 
is  continued  until  the  return  of  the  ships  which  carried  us  to  the 
Bay.  It  is  perhaps  however  best  that  I  should  first  make  you 
acquainted  with  what  I  learned  at  Quebec,  partly  with  respect  to 
the  first  discovery  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  partly  concerning  some 
subsequent  events  of  which  I  heard  from  two  Jesuits  who  had 
made  the  same  voyage  before  me. 
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It  is  now  more  than  200  years  that  navigators  of  different  na> 
tions  have  been  endeavoring  to  open  a  new  route  to  China  and 
Japan  by  the  North  ;  yet  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed, for  God  has  placed  in  their  way  an  invincible  obstacle  in  the 
mountains  of  ice  with  which  those  seas  abound.  It  was  with  the 
same  design  that  in  1611,  the  famous  Hudson,  an  Englishmaii, 
penetrated  more  than  500  leagues  beyond  his  predecessors,  by 
the  gieat  Bay  which  to  our  day  beai-s  his  name,  and  in  which  he 
passed  the  winter.  In  the  Spring  of  the  following  year  he  vnshed 
to  continue  his  course,  but  his  stores  began  to  fail,  and  disease 
weakened  his  crew,  so  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to 
England.  Two  years  aflerwards,  he  made  a  second  attempt,  and 
in  1614  advanced  even  to  the  82d  degree.  But  he  was  so  often 
in  danger  of  peiishing,  and  found  such  difficulty  in  returning; 
that  since  that  time,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  have  dared  to 
undertake  to  c^vance  so  far. 

Nevertheless,  the  English  merchants,  to  profit  by  the  voyagnes 
and  discoveries  of  their  countrymen,  have  since  made  an  estaly- 
lishment  on  Hudson's  Bay.  Their  object  was,  to  conduct  a  trade 
in  furs  with  the  many  Southern  Indians,  who,  during  the  heat-  of 
summer,  come  in  their  canoes  down  the  rivers  which  empty  into 
the  Bay.  At  first,  they  only  built  some  houses  in  which  to  pass 
the  winter  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  Indians.  They  had  much 
to  sufier  there,  and  many  of  them  died  of  the  scurvy.  But  as  the 
furs  which  the  savages  brought  to  this  Bay  were  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  profits  of  course  proportionably  great,  the  English  were 
not  repulsed  by  the  variableness  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  seveiity 
of  the  climate.  They  were  not  however  left  in  undisputed  pos- 
session, for  the  French  in  Canada  wished  also  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  same  way,  and  claimed  that  as  many  of  the  neigh- 
boring counti'ies  were  part  of  the  same  continent  as  new  France, 
they  had  a  right  to  trade  to  the  61^,  and  even  much  higher. 

A  misunderstanding  of  course  grew  up  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  each  built  some  forts  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  itself 
from  the  insults  of  the  other.  But  the  frequent  maladies  and  the 
continual  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  rendered  the 
French  unwilling  to  undertake  these  expeditions  without  haviog 
their  Chaplain  with  them.  It  was  in  this  capacity  therefore  that 
Father  Dalmas,  a  native  of  Tours,  embarked  for  Hudson's  Bay. 
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Haying  arrived  there  he  offered  to  remain  in  the  fort,  as  well  to 
serve  the  French  who  were  stationed  there  in  garrison,  as  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  learning  the  language  of  the  Morians  who 
brought  thither  their  furs  in  the  summer.  He  wished  in  this  way 
to  qualify  himself  at  length  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  them.— 
But  the  ships  which  should  have  brought  their  provisions  in  the 
following  year,  having  been  always  driven  off  by  the  violence  of 
head  winds,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  remained  in  the  fort, 
perished  by  famine  or  disease.  At  last  their  number  was  reduced 
to  eight  individuals,  five  of  whom  having  departed  on  a  hunting 
expedition  on  the  snow  in  the  woods,  there  remained  in  the  fort 
only  Father  Dalmas,  the  surgeon,  and  a  tool*maker. 

On  their  return,  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  they  were  very 
much  surprised  not  to  find  either  the  Father  or  the  Surgeon.-— 
They  of  course  demanded  of  the  tool-maker  what  had  become  of 
them,  but  the  embarrassment  with  which  he  received  them,  the 
contradictory  answers  he  gave,  and  some  traces  of  blood  which  they 
perceived  on  the  snow,  induced  them  to  seize  the  miserable  man 
and  place  him  in  irons.  Finding  himself  thus  arrested,  and  being 
pressed  also  by  remorse  of  conscience,  he  confessed  that  having 
been  long  at  variance  with  the  surgeon  he  had  one  morning  mur- 
dered him,  and  then  drawn  his  body  to  the  river  where  he  thrust 
it  through  a  hole  he  had  made  in  the  ice.  Having  immediately 
returned  to  the  fort,  he  found  the  Father  in  the  Chapel  preparing 
to  say  mass.  The  unhappy  man  asked  to  speak  with  him,  but  the 
Father  put  him  off  till  after  service,  which  he  performed  as  usual. 

Mass  being  ended,  he  confessed  to  the  priest  what  had  hap- 
pened, declaring  the  despair  he  felt,  and  his  fear  lest  the  others 
on  their  return  should  put  him  to  death.  "  It  is  not  that  which 
you  have  most  to  fear,"  answered  the  father,  "  for  we  are  a  very 
•mall  number,  and  they  have  too  much  need  of  your  services,  to 
wish  to  put  you  to  death.  Should  they  show  any  intention  of 
doing  so,  I  promise  you  I  will  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.  But  I  exhort  you  to  confess  before  God  the  enormity  of 
your  crime,  and  to  do  penance  for  it.  You  have  need  to  appease 
the  anger  of  God,  and  I  that  of  men."  The  Father  added,  that 
if  he  wished  him  to  do  so,  he  would  go  and  meet  those  who  were 
returning  from  the  hunt,  endeavor  to  soften  them,  and  gain  from 
them  a  promise  that  ho  would  not  harm  them  on  their  arrival* 
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The  tool-maker  accepted  this  offer,  appeared  to  be  composed, 
and  the  Father  departed.  But  scarcely  had  he  left  the  fort,  when 
this  miserable  man  found  himself  troubled  anew;  dark  fore- 
bodings filled  his  mind,  and  he  became  possessed  with  the  notioii, 
that  the  Father  would  deceive  him,  and  had  gone  to  find  the 
others,  only  to  prejudice  them  against  him. 

With  this  idea,  he  took  his  axe  and  gun  to  run  after  the  Father. 
Perceiving  him  at  a  distance  by  the  river,  he  called  to  him  to 
wait,  which  the  missionary  did.  As  soon  as  he  came  up,  he  re- 
proached him  for  being  a  traitor,  and  intending  to  betray  him,  at 
the  same  time  giving  him  a  blow  with  his  gun  which  severely 
wounded  him.  To  escape  from  the  fury  of  this  infatuated  man, 
the  Father  threw  himself  upon  a  large  cake  of  ice  which  was 
floating  in  the  water.  The  tool-maker  sprang  after  him,  and 
8ti*uck  him  down  with  two  blows  of  his  axe  which  he  inflicted  <m 
his  head.  After  having  cast  his  body  under  the  same  piece  of  ice 
on  which  the  Father  had  taken  refuge,  he  returned  to  the  fort, 
where  the  five  others  shortly  after  arrived. 

They  had  resolved  to  guard  him  in  this  manner  until  the  arrival 
of  the  first  ships  in  which  he  could  be  sent  back ;  but  before 
assistance  could  arrive,  the  English  attacked  the  fort.  Thoee 
who  guarded  it  had  taken  the  precaution  to  keep  all  their  cannons 
loaded,  and  were  thus  prepared  to  make  a  furious  discharge 
upon  their  enemies  whenever  they  made  their  approaches.  This 
heavy  fire,  which  wounded  and  killed  many  of  their  men,  made 
them  think  there  was  yet  a  strong  party  in  the  fort,  and  they 
therefore  retreated  with  the  determination  to  come  back  with  a 
greater  force.  They  did  in  fact  return,  and  prepared  to  attack 
the  place  in  form.  The  five  French  therefore  who  guarded  it, 
finding  themselves  not  Ir  a  condition  to  resist,  escaped  by  ni^t 
through  one  of  the  embrasures  of  the  cannon,  and  gained  the 
woods,  leaving  the  tool-maker  alone  and  bound  as  he  was.  They 
of  course  never  knew  what  the  English  thought  of  it,  or  what 
account  of  himself  he  gave  them.  But  of  the  five  persons  who 
went  out  of  the  fort,  three,  died  on  the  road,  and  only  two  arrived, 
after  great  fatigues,  at  Montreal.  It  was  from  them  that  I  re- 
ceived this  account  which  I  have  now  given  you. 

The  accident  which  had  happened  to  Father  Dalmas,  did  not 
however  deter  Father  Sylvie  from  returning  some  time  after* 
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wards  to  Hudson's  Bay  to  serve  in  the  same  capacity  as  chap- 
lain. But  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  open  a  way  for  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  savages  further  south,  who  hitherto  had 
been  without  any  instruction.  He  soon  however  found  himself 
so  disabled,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  embarking  to  re- 
turn to  Quebec,  where  he  has  never  yet  entirely  recovered  from 
the  maladies  he  contracted  at  the  Bay.  On  my  arrival  in  Canada, 
I  was  destined  to  the  same  duty,  which  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  was  contrary  to  my  inclination.  My  design  in  leaving  France 
was  to  devote  myself  as  far  as  possible  to  the  service  of  the  In- 
dians, from  which  by  this  arrangement  I  found  myself  still  farther 
removed. 

The  late  M.  d'Iberville,  one  of  the  bravest  captains  we  have 
bad  in  New  France,  had  received  orders  to  make  himself  master 
of  some  posts  which  which  the  English  had  occupied  on  Hud- 
son's Bay.  For  this  purpose  he  had  equipped  two  ships  of  war, 
the  Pofi,  on  which  he  was  about  himself  to  embark,  and  the  Salo' 
mandref  commanded  by  M.  de  Serigny.  Having  requested  from 
our  Father  Superior,  a  missionary  who  might  serve  as  chaplain  to 
the  two  ships,  the  Superior  elected  me,  apparently  because  having 
ktely  arrived,  and  being  as  yet  entirely  imacquainted  with  any  of 
the  Indian  languages,  I  was  the  least  necessary  in  Canada. 

We  accordingly  embarked  on  the  10th  of  August,  1694,  and 
towards  midnight  anchored  opposite  to  Cape  Torment.*  We 
doubled  it  on  the  11th  at  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  head  wind  made  but  little  during  the  rest  of  tjiat 
day  or  the  three  following  days.  I  therefore  availed  myself  of 
this  leisure  to  engage  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  in  celebrating 
the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  On  the  14th  I  distributed  in  the 
Poll,  the  images  of  Our  Lady  which  had  been  given  me  at  Quebec 
by 'Madame  Champigny,  Lady  of  the  Intendant  of  Canada,  and 
passed  all  the  evening  and  the  next  ^morning  in  hearing  con- 
fessions. Many  received  the  communion  on  the  day  of  the  festi- 
val When  I  had  finished  the  service  of  the  mass,  the  wind 
changed,  and  they  set  sail  immediately.  On  the  20th,  however, 
the  vnnd  having  again  entirely  died  away,  I  passed  from  the  PoH 
to  the  Salamandre,  to  see  M.  de  Serigny,  and  to  celebrate  the 

*  Thi0  cape  it  only  eight  leagues  diBtant  £rom  Quebec.    It  is  called  Tot' 
ment,  because  with  the  least  wmd  the  water  it  agitated  as  in  the  open  sea. 
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mass  on  board.  The  crew  were  very  much  delighted,  and 
many  availed  themselyes  of  this  occasion  to  go  to  confession  and 
receive  the  sacrament. 

On  the  2l8t  we  passed  Belle-Isle.  This  island,  which  is  cir- 
cular in  shape,  is  as  high  as  52^  North  Lat.  and  distant  220 
leagues  from  Quebec,  in  the  midst  of  a  strait  which  forms  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  {Terre-Neuve)  by  separating  it  from  the 
main  land  of  Labrador.  We  began  from  this  time  to  come  in 
sight  of  the  high  mountains  of  ice  which  float  in  these  seas,  of 
which  we  saw  perhaps  one  and  twenty.  They  appeared  at  a 
distance  like  mountains  of  crystal,  and  some  like  rocks  with 
rough  bristling  points. 

On  the  23d,  we  had  in  the  morning  a  perfect  calm,  but  to- 
wards midday  a  head  wind  sprung  up,  and  continued  to  blow 
very  violently  during  the  24th  and  25th.  The  two  following  days 
we  had  a  return  of  the  calm,  which  was  equally  prejudicial  to  us 
as  the  head  wind.  The  season  was  already  far  advanced— we 
were  in  a  country  where  winter  came  at  once,  without  being  pre- 
ceded by  Autumn  ;  we  were  at  the  height  of  56°,  and  much  of  our 
voyage  still  remained  to  be  accomplished,  over  a  sea  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  great  banks  of  ice  which  are  generally  found 
there,  but  through  the  middle  of  which  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  make  our  passage  as  high  as  the  63^. 
( To  be  continued.) 
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SMILES  AND  TEARS,  OR  THE  COUSINS. 


BY  MARY  LESLIE. 


CHAPTER   III. 


We  could  not,  while  the  rose  was  bright, 

Its  leavea  so  fresh  and  fair, 
See  that  the  bud  was  blasted, — 

A  worm  was  lurking  there. — M,  Leslie* 

In  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a 
magnificently  furnished  apartment  in  a  large  and  spacious  house, 
Eat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Singleton.  Mirrors  were  hanging  from 
erery  side,  and  the  soft  rays  of  a  solar  lamp  falling  on  heavy 
crimson  curtains,  threw  a  beautiful  light  on  the  pale  features  of 
the  wife  of  a  "  man  of  fashion."  Ella  Singleton  was  dressed  in 
the  deepest  mourning ;  her  beautiful  dark  hair  was  drawn  tightly 
back  and  confined  in  a  Grecian  knot  behind,  throwing  into  bold 
relief  a  profile  a  little  too  sharp  to  be  perfect :  her  eyes  were 
strangely  bright  at  times,  and  then  again  we  thought  their  light  a 
shade  or  two  softer  than  when  we  bade  her  farewell  as  a  bride. 
With  an  imploring  and  pitifiil  glance  she  turned  to  her  hosband 
and  said,  "  Do,  dear  Alfred,  pass  the  evening  with  me ;  I  will 
promise  to  be  so  very  agreeable  ;  for  she  saw  him  rising  from  a 
sofa  impatient  to  join  his  club.  "  Why  Ella,  how  very  fond  you 
are  of  me  :  don't  you  know  love  is  out  of  fashion  now-a-days  : 
why,  it  is  positively  vulgar  to  dote  upon  any  thing,  unless  it  be 
one's  korseSf  one's  club,  or  it  may  be  one's  dog,  said  he,  addressing 
a  noble  hound.  "  Come,  Victor,  Frank  Walton  wrill  be  waiting ;" 
and  as  he  left  he  hummed  his  favorite  air,  '*  To  love  and  linger 
near  thee,"  and  the  notes  with  his  footsteps  were  soon  lost  in  the 
hum  of  Broadway.  But  how  little  did  Alfred  know,  how  those 
few  careless  tones  had  touched  the  chords  of  his  young  wife's 
heart,  and  found  there  already  a  «ad  echo,  for  memory  had  stirred 
its  thousand  strings,  and  was  playing  that  same  sweet  air  as  she 
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had  once  heard  it  in  her  sunny  home,  in  the  now  far  off  South. 

In  that  crowded  and  fashionable  street  there  were  no  friendly 

faces,  no  kindred  spirits,  but  it  was  ftill  of  cold  and  fashionable 

and  stranger  hearts.    As  Mrs.  Singleton  sat  silent  and  alone,  she 

thought  of  the  past  and  her  childhood's  home.  Loved  companions, 

gentle  friends,  in  memory  ye  have  all  come  back,  and  how  does 

the  heart  cherish  the  recollection ;  but  ye  have  come  only  to 

scatter  your  ashes  over  the  past,  or  chaunt  a  requiem  to  the 

blasted  hopes  and  wasted  love  of  Ella  Singleton. 

And  he  had  Hngered,  when  the  bridal  train 

Had  gone ;  to  soothe  the  hearts 

Of  those  he  fancied  dying — 

To  heal  the  wounds  which  deeply  be  had  made 

In  hearts  **  so  fresh'* 

He  almost  heard  them  sighing. — AT.  Leslie. 


So  crammed  as  he  thinks  with  exceDencies, 

It  is  his  ground  of  faith  that  all  who  look  on  him  love  him. 

— Shakspeare* 

*•  Ah,  Alf,  how  are  ye,  I'm  dev^-kesh  glad  to  see  ye — ^IVe 
made  a  pretty  stay  of  it  at  the  South.  I'm  quite  used  up,  that  is, 
e««-entially,  heartily  sick  of  Nig-yars  and  lazy  Southerners.  But 
what  makes  you  look  so  down  ]  tired  of  matrimony,  eh !  well,  I 
thought  it  would  n't  agree  with  you;  but  seriously,  Alf,  I've  been 
thinking  of  the  grand  scheme  myself.  I  was  almost  '  in  for  it' 
with  sweet  piquante  Fannie  Linwood.  I  left  the  dear  creature 
terribly  in  love  with  me  ;  she  won't  live  till  faH,  I'm  certain ;  but 
I  couldn't  marry  her;  *pon  my  soul  I  couldn't,  for  that  old 
griffin  of  an  Aunt  hugs  her  money  and  the  fair  Fannie  too  tightly, 
and  the  old  thing  is  so  tough  she'll  never  '  cut  up.'  **  But  Trank, 
how  have  you  managed  that  affair  with  the  heiress  Ada  Jones  T 
I  surely  thought  that  would  be  a  *  go.'  I  would  have  bet  on  it" 
"  Oh  no,  the  estates  have  passed  down  far  too  long  a  line  of  an- 
cestry. You  know  they  are  in  tobacco  land.  It  was  quite  cur- 
rently rumored,  the  yield  was  not  very  overwhelming  this  year, 
'cause  why,  Alf;  like  your  friend,  they  are  most  *  used  up.'  "  A 
laugh  in  a  high  sharp  key  rung  out  on  the  smoky  atmosphere  as 
Frank  Walton  became  more  voluble.  "  I  tell  you  I  can't  go  it  on 
an  uncertainty.  This  is  far  too  fine  a  capital,"  added  he  (surveying 
himself  in  an  opposite  mirror,  and  adjusting  a  scant  moustache,) 
"  to  invest  without  the  bestof  Kecurity.'*  Seating  himself,  he  drew 
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from  his  pocket  a  delicately  perfumed  mouchoir,  which  simple  act 
scattered  a  quantity  of  withered  rose-buds,  delicately  wrought 
safety  chains,  and  several  long  curls  of  silky  hair.  Mr.  Walton 
soon  gathered  them,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  their  destruction  as  he 
saw  the  flame  of  the  grate  slowly  consuming  them.  "  There  they 
all  go,  Alf,  trophies  of  a  season  at  the  sunny  South ;  but  I  declare 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  straight  lock  of  black  hsur,  I  should 
have  quite  forgotten  the  fat  Senora  Cortez  :  she  is  to  be  sure  a 
honajide  heiress,  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  fat  is  far  too 
large  a  mortgage  to  accept  with  the  property ;  but  by  Jupiter 
I've  had  a  rich  time  out  of  this  flirtation  ;  a  greener  subject  it 
has  never  been  ray  good  fortune  to  meet.  Oh,  if  you  could  have 
seen  her  when  I  told  her  how  bright  her  eyes  were ;  the  poor  soul 
Kttle  thought  I  saw  the  old  Don's  Spanish  shiners  in  them ;  and 
when  I  gave  her  a  leaf  of  geranium,  with  the  language  of  course, 
she  looked  like  a  heaving  billow,  when  she  sighed  and  poked  it 
away  in  her  sash,  to  dream  on,  no  doubt,  and  of  her  very  devoted 
lover  and  your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Frank  Walton.  I  have  not 
finished  this  flirtation,  Alf,  and  must  have  a  little  more  fun  out  of 
it  yet,  so  I'm  off  again  next  season  to  New  Orleans,  where  the 
old  Don  resides.  Give  me  another  cigar,  friend  ;  I  can't  make  a 
go  of  this,  I  guess  it  is  some  of  the  heiress's  tobacco,  and  like 
her  love  for  me,  will  end  in  a  puffl  I'll  help  you  drive  away 
care,  Alf,  for  as  Sam  Weller  says,  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  wictim 
of  connubiality ;  if  not,  you  are  certainly  a  practical  lesson  to 
your  old  and  best  friend,  not  to  yield  himself  a  wictim  to  sighing 
young  ladies  ;"  and  Mr.  Walton  sung  out  in  rather  a  shrill  voice, 

♦*  First  love  is  a  pretty  romance, 
Though  not  quite  so  lasting  as  reckoned, 
For  when  one  awakes  from  the  trance, 
There's  a  vast  deal  of  truth  in  the  second ; 
And  e'en  should  the  second  subside, 
The  lover  need  hardly  despair, 
For  the  world  is  uncommonly  wide, 
And  the  women  uncommonly  fiiir." 

**  So  here  goes  the  song ;  and  Mi*.  Frank  Watson  free  and  unin- 
cumbered, is  my  motto."  We  will  follow  the  conversation  no  far- 
ther. We  have  only  given  a  sketch  of  Alfred  Smgleton's  most 
intimate  friend.  Our  inclinations  or  tastes  never  lead  us  to  a  club 
room,  and  many  a  neglected  wife  will  echo  our  thoughts  when 
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we  say  that  they  are  the  very  graves  of  domestic  happiness.  We 
are  certain  that  poor  Ella  Singleton,  as  she  sat  lost  in  her  rev- 
eries, felt  the  truth  of  it,  with  its  most  bitter  experience.  We 
will  return  to  her  f^hionable  home ;  for  soon  after  we  left  her 
she  received  a  letter  from  her  fair  and  happy  cousin  Fannie. 
We  will  read  it  for  her.  Her  eyes  are  filled  with  tears,  and  it 
lies  unread  before  her. 

Hazel  Glen,  Georgia,  18 — 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  dearest  Ella,  the  most  beautiful  little 
nest  you  ever  found  in  the  old  groves  at  Woodside,  and  you  have 
a  perfect  miniature  of  my  new  home  at  Hazel  Glen.  My  parent 
bird,  good  old  Aunt  Becky,  watches  over  her  silly  doves,  as  she 
chooses  to  call  Arthur  and  myself,  with  far  more  solicitude  than 
ever  your  pet  pigeon  did  over  hers.  Taking  advantage  of  her 
protecting  wings  and  kind  care,  we  wander  off  every  bright 
morning  to  explore  the  beauties  of  Hazel  Glen.  Oh  Ella,  how 
very  blue  the  sky  is,  and  the  turf  is  so  soft  and  yielding  to  our 
feet,  I  am  sure  you  and  Alfred  would  like  to  join  our  party,  were 
it  only  to  breathe  the  sweet  air,  or  gather  the  beautiful  flowers 
of  which  I  know  you  were  ever  fond.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
dear  the  warm  and  welcome  greeting  was  to  my  heart  when  I 
first  came  with  Arthur  to  my  new  home.  You  remember  well 
how  you  used  to  smile,  and  I  thought  questioned  the  depth  of  my 
love  for  Arthur,  when  I  talked  of  stranger  tones,  and  thought  with 
a  chill  of  the  kind  friends  I  would  leave  forever.  I  oftea  wished 
then  for  your  calm  smile  and  trusting  confidence ;  and  though  I 
loved  Arthur  as  few  can  love,  I  knew  it  would  be  a  new  thing 
for  Fannie  Lin  wood  to  study  her  words  and  actions,  for  she  had 
ever  been  a  wild  bird,  though  a  cherished  one,  in  her  own  home. 
I  trusted  in  my  heavenly  father,  Ella,  and  nightly,  as  I  sought  my 
pillow,  I  asked  his  blessing  on  my  earthly  love.  My  dark  thoughts 
are  all  over  now,  and  I  have  taken  the  most  important  step  in  the 
life  of  woman ;  and  although  with  all  the  happiness  a  mortal  can 
vrish  for,  I  do  not  forget  this  world  is  one  of  change,  or  neglect 
to  ask  God  to  permit  me  to  enjoy  it  rightly.  Arthur  de  Lacy's 
friends  are  now,  all  mine.  I  have  not  forgotten  old  ones,  EUa, 
though  I  have  made  room  in  my  heart  for  the  new.  Every  one 
gave  me  a  kindly  smile  when  I  came  to  Hazel  Glen  ;  even  the 
old  willows  at  the  gate  seemed  to  gracefully  nod  a  welcome ; 
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thousands  of  bright  flowers  emptied  their  cups  of  perfume  at  my 
feet,  and  roses  scattered  their  delicate  leaves  as  I  passed  up  the 
gravel  walk.  Hosts  of  glad  children  and  old  domestics  waved 
their  hats  to  their  young  master  and  new  Missus  as  we  entered 
our  future  home.  You  know,  Ella,  that  I  have  always  felt  that 
"  activity  is  life/'  and  here,  though  comparatively  retired  in  our 
cott^  home,  I  am  in  the  very  midst  of  bustle,  and  find  employ- 
ment enough  to  keep  me  as  busy  as  a  bee  from  morning  till 
night  I  have  a  family  of  one  or  two  hundred  negroes  under  my 
especial  control ; — ^but  while  I  am  writing  I  hear  Arthur's  voice 
reminding  me  the  old  man  at  the  lodge  is  asking  for  his  young 
Missus  to  come  and  tell  him  of  heaven  and  God,  a  God  who  has 
filled  my  cup  to  overflowing.  In  such  oflices  as  these, — in  minis- 
tering to  the  happiness  of  those  around  me,  I  shall  forget  the 
long  absence  of  Arthur  when  Congress  again  sits.  I  know  our 
first  parting  will  be  sad,  but  I  have  a  thousand  little  plans  which 
will  occupy  the  time  till  the  summer  brings  him  again  to  my 
side.  I  am  very  proud  of  my  husband,  but  I  will  dare  confess  it 
when  the  whole  nation  are  helping  me  to  sing  his  praises.  I  will 
make  a  full  pause  here,  or  I  might  write  on  perhaps  forever ;  for 
of  om  subject  I  can  never  weary.  Do  not  think  me  foolishly  in 
love,  Ella,  but  remember  our  honey-moon  has  only  just  begun, 
and  we  intend  to  do  all  we  can  to  insm*e  its  continuance  forever. 
That  you  may  be  as  happy  as  your  Cousin  Fannie,  is  my  best 
and  kindest  wish.  Remember  me  to  your  husband  ;  and  on  no 
account  forget  to  give  my  best  respects  to  his  friend  Frank  Wal- 
ton, with  many  assurances  of  my  health  and  happiness ;  and  lest 
he  may  imagine  I  am  dying  of  unrequited  afiection,  you  may  pre- 
sent him  Mrs.  Arthur  de  Lacy's  card. 

Yours  ever,  Fannie. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


So  silently  the  lily  pale  had  mingled  with  the  rose, 

We  did  not  know  it  was  the  hue  that  death  around  it  throws. 

But  now  we  marked  the  palbr  that  o'er  the  cheek  had  crept; 

We  saw  her  rest  was  troubled  as  painfully  she  slept ; 

But  her  eye  is  never  lifted,  no  higher  thought  is  there. 

Above  the  one  she  loves  on  earth,  no  other  half  so  fair. 

M.Lcslu. 

Three  years  have  passed  on  the  wings  of  time,  and  brought 
much  of  joy  and  more  of  sorrow  to  the  heart  of  Ella  Singleton. 
When  Alfred  had  introduced  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  bride  to  an 
aristocratic  circle  of  friends,  how  they  had  admired  and  flattered ; 
when  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  the  world  grew  weary  of  caress- 
ing, Alfred  became  tired  of  his  home,  and  his  careless  tones  were 
throwing  shadows  over  a  heart  Ella  began  to  feel  had  been  the 
throne  of  a  false  idol.  The  first  fading  away  of  the  drapery  in 
which  fancy  has  hung  the  world,  first  sorrows,  as  well  as  first  dis- 
appointments, make  deep  ftirrows  in  the  young  heart,  and  wear 
upon  life  itself.  Poor  Ella  had  never  been  trained  for  tbe  pur- 
poses for  which  woman  is  destined ;  there  had  been  no  prepara- 
tions for  the  storms  of  the  troubled  sea  of  life,  and  no  schooling 
of  her  spirit  to  battle  with  its  waves.  She  had  cultivated  her 
fkncy,  and  her  morbid  taste  for  romances  had  permitted  her  for 
a  time  to  live  in  a  happy  but  imaginary  state.  When  stem  reality 
showed  her  for  the  first  time  how  delusive  were  human  hopes ; 
when  with  the  neglect  of  her  husband,  the  dark  wing  of  death 
hovered  over  that  fashionable  home,  and  bore  her  infant  away 
from  her  bosom  to  cradle  it  in  a  cold  grave ;  when  in  her  depth 
of  sorrow  she  heard  a  note  of  sadness  from  her  Southern  home 
that  told  her  of  the  wrecks  of  time ;  how  loved  ones  were  all 
scattered,  and  the  nearest  and  dearest  had  found  a  silent  and  last 
resting  place :  when  EUa  saw  Unk  by  Unk  of  the  fragile  chain 
that  new  friends  had  woven  in  her  heart  (as  sorrow  entered  her 
home)  unclasp  and  fall  broken  around  her,  she  had  not  that  one 
unfading  hope  that  looks  away  from  this  vale  of  tears.  She  heard 
QQ(  the  still  clear  tone  of  angels  rising  above  the  death  moan  and 
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telling  lone  mourners  of  a  peace  and  rest  the  world  knows  not  of: 
making  sorrow  for  the  dead,  as  Irving  so  beautifully  expresses  it, 
"a  sorrow  we  would  not  wish  to  root  from  the  heart,  though  it 
may  sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  hour  of  gayety, 
or  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom." 

The  customary  fashionable  caU  was  made;  the  frozen  and 
forced  tear  of  fashionable  sympathy  shed ;  but  in  that  circle  of 
worldly  friends  where  she  had  once  shone  the  brightest  flower, 
there  was  not  one  to  lift  it  when  it  drooped  and  withered,  to  the 
stiU  clear  air  of  heaven.  She  heard  none  speaking  of  a  better 
land,  a  happier  home  than  is  ever  found  in  this  "  shadowy  valley," 
but  the  gay  laughed  on,  and  the  dancer's  foot  was  as  light  as  was 
Ella  Langdon's  in  the  gay  hall  where  she  first  met  Alfred  Single- 
ton. And  was  he  insensible  to  the  inroads  his  neglect  had  made 
on  his  once  beautiful  and  romantic  wife  ]  Did  he  feel  it  was 
hi*  heartlessness  that  was  wasting  her  life  and  beauty.  Ah  yes ; 
he  saw  she  had  changed,  but  he  saw  it  with  the  eye  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  felt  it  with  the  heart  of  a  man  of  fashion. 


CHAP.  V. 

With  scant  moustache  and  slender  mein, 
Frank  Walton  you  before  have  seen, 
And  though  the  very  ''height  oJUm^' 
He  lowly  bends  before  a  Don. 

For  justice  cries  from  all  the  world ; 

And  from  the  fancied  height  he's  hurled. 

He  finds  that  he  who  sets  a  trap 

Is  sure  to  meet  with  some  mishap.— JIf.  Ltdit* 

In  the  large  and  ample  drawing  room  at  St.  Charles  Hotel, 
New  Orleans,  a  tall  and  fierce  looking  foreigner  was  engaged  in 
an  animated  discussion  with  a  slightly  built  exquisite,  our  chance 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Walton.  Although  not  particularly  interested 
in  his  character,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  follow  his  fate,  so  far 
as  to  show  how  the  intrigues  of  the  vain  and  heartless  are  ofien 
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overturned,  and  meet  with  their  reward  in  life.  Our  hero  had 
been  sated  with  pleasure  and  taken  his  fill  of  gayety  in  the  city  of 
New  York ;  and  as  all  the  members  of  his  club,  to  use  his  own 
vain  words,  were  literally  lassoed  and  noosed  for  life,  he  had 
come  to  have  a  little  more  fun  out  of  his  already  begun  flirtation 
with  the  Don's  daughter.  It  was  the  first  time  Don  Cortez  had 
so  honored  Mr.  Walton  by  calling  on  him  at  his  rooms  at  the  St 
Charles's,  where  he  was  located  for  the  winter,  with  a  somewhat 
lightened  purse.  Adhering  to  his  motto,  **  Free  and  unincum- 
bered," he  intended  to  avail  himself  frequently  of  the  hospitality 
of  his  friends  in  New  Orleans,  and  have  a  rich  time  out  of  his 
flirtation  with  the  Senora.  Now  we  oflen  hear  it  remarked  that 
"  youth  is  always  beautiful ;"  but  we  are  bound  to  confess  that 
the  Spanish  girl  was  a  rare  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and 
that  she  was  very  far  from  being  either  the  most  attractive  or 
agreeable  young  lady  in  New  Orleans ;  and  was  at  the  age'  of 
fifteen,  as  Mr.  Walton  has  already  hinted,  ''very  fat  and  very 
lazy."  As  her  bodily  development  had  gained  the  start  of  her 
mental,  some  five  or  six  years,  it  was  no  marvel  if  she  were 
very  uninteresting.  To  be  sure  her  drooping  eyelids  rose  and 
fell  most  languidly,  and,  to  the  blinded  gaze  of  a  true  lover,  might 
have  contained  some  Donna  Julia's  melting  orb,  but  Mr.  Walton 
was  not  at  all  struck  with  its  efiect,  nor  was  he  in  the  least  in 
love  with  the  Senora.  Why  was  it  then  one  so  fastidiously  re- 
fined  should  be  found  early  and  late  in  her  boudoir,  where  were 
the  latest  novels,  the  most  fashionable  periodicals,  extremely  lux- 
urious couches  and  inviting  lounges.  Why  was  he  always  in  at 
the  hour,  of  dinner,  the  first  to  seat  himself  at  the  side  of  the  ht 
Senora  t  Have  we  not  heard  him  whbper  in  the  ear  of  his 
fHend,  Alfred  Singleton,  that  the  Spanish  girl  was  '*  very  fresh.'' 
It  was  no  fancy  of  Mr.  Walton's  that  she  had  dreamt  of  him  as 
her  devoted  lover  since  the  wedding  night  of  Ella  Langdon'ft. 
But  think  you  the  young  "  exquisite,"  the  "  distingu^"  Mr.  Wal- 
ton had  any  idea  of  appropriating  such  a  mass  of  Spanish  fat  as 
his  wife :  oh  no !  it  was  no  intention  of  his  to  attach  anew"  trunk" 
to  the  family  tree  of  the  Waltons,  and  he  was  not  to  be  caught  in 
any  such  trap.  If  the  world  did  happen  to  say  he  was  engaged,  he 
would  admit,  with  a  laugh,  he  was  engaged ;  but  only  to  partake 
of  the  Spaniard's  dinners,  which  were  very  fine ;  of  his  wines,  so 
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very  old,  his  lounges  and  couches  very  inviting ;  and  he  could 
pass  his  hours  quite  agreeably  for  a  while ;  for  the  Senora's  bou- 
doir was  a  capital  place  to  kill  time  and  flirt  with  a  «  green"  sub- 
ject Day  after  day  passed  in  this  way,  when  he  began  to  grow 
tired  of  the  Senora,  and  he  thought  seriously  of  returning  to  New 
York,  where  he  promised  himself  a  rich  harvest  among  the 
hearts  of  the  young  set,  who  had  "  come  out"  during  his  absence. 
Now  as  the  love  of  the  Senora  had  actually  become  "quite  a 
bore  "  and  as  Mr.  Walton  hated  scenes,  especially  with  foreign- 
ers, he  determined  to  take  "  French  leave"  of  his  fat  inamorata, 
and  not  trouble  the  old  Don  with  a  farewell.  It  was  the  morning 
previous  to  his  intended  departure,  that  Don  Cortez  called  at  the 
St  Charles,  having  just  overheard  a  conversation  between  two 
of  Mr.  Walton's  friends.  "  Walton  has  been  rather  bold,"  said 
Henry  Fitzhugh  to  an  exquisite  opposite:  "they  say  he  has 
flirted  desperately  with  the  Senora  Cortez ;  why,  said  he  (with  a 
laugh)  "  the  poor  soul  has  actually  lost  •  a  pound.  Frank  does  n't 
intend  to  marry  her,  it's  pretty  certain,  for  he  sails  to-morrow." 
«  Not  quite  so  fasht,"  muttered  Don  Cortez  ;  "  I  shall  see  if  one 
of  dish  noble  line  shall  be  made  the  laughing  stogh  of  dese  Amer- 
icons:"  and  ere  an  hour  had  elapsed,  he  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Frank  Walton,  a  strong,  fierce,  powerful  man,  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  bowie  knives  and  pistols.  The  Spaniard's  threats 
were  so  loud,  that  the  sound  of  an  approaxihing  carriage  was 
unheard,  and  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  Senora  entered, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  priest  "  Yes,"  said  the  Spaniard,  "  she 
musht  be  your  wife  ;  you  have  shtolen  her  leetle  heart,  and  she 
will  be  meeserable  midout  you.  I  musht  go  back  to  mine  own 
coondry,  and  I  cannot  take  her  mit  me— she  ish  too  grease.  I 
give  her  to  you  vreely,  for  she  ish  not  mine  daughter,  but  my 
poor  relashun."  There  stood  Mr.  Walton,  the  "  elegant  and  the 
distingu^,"  quivering  like  a  helpless  kitten,  under  the  tiger-like  eye 
of  Don  Cortez  :  nor  did  he  feel  "  free  and  unincumbered,"  as  he 
saw  the  priest  and  Senora  slowly  advancing.  The  ceremony  was 
very  short,  and  as  Mr.  Walton  hesitated,  tlie  hand  of  Don  Cortez 
grasped  the  hilt  of  a  bowie  knife,— a  quick  but  expressive  gesture, 
that  forced  from  him  a  reluctant  but  necessary  word,  that  made 
him  and  the  fat  Senora  one.  Instead  of  allowing  a  French  leave  of 
her,  as  was    intended,  the  old  Don  saw  tliem  safely  ensconced 
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in  a  vessel  bound  for  New  York,  and  had  made  him  walk  Spanish 
with  her  through  life. 


CHAP.  VL 

No  word  of  deep  reproach  was  ever  spoken : 

In  the  cold  world  none  knew  her  heart  was  broken  ; 

But  calm  and  still  as  dies  the  summer's  day. 

She  sank  to  sleep,  so  passed  from  earth  away. 

itf.  Leslie. 

Alfred  Singleton  had  heard  it  whispered  in  the  gay  world, 
that  his  wife  had  terribly  faded,  and  it  was  no  longer  his  pride 
to  drive  out  with  her  in  his  unique  establishment :  in  fact,  he 
cared  not  to  "  show  off"  his  wife,  for  her  eye  was  now  too  iun 
for  notice,  and  her  pale  cheek  called  forth  an  emotion  of  pity,  a 
feeling  quite  repulsive  to  a  man  of  fashion,  "  who  stands  alone, 
leaning  on  his  own  petty  vanities,  and  looking  to  such  worthless 
ends,  truly  the  dust  of  which  he  is  a  part  predominates."  The 
world  in  which  he  had  mingled,  and  for  which  he  lived  gave  no 
knowledge  of  love  as  God  had  planted  it  in  the  innocent  heart  of 
his  wife, — a  love  all  purity,  but  strangely  misguided  as  it  was. 
He  saw  the  change  that  had  fallen  on  the  cheek  and  brow  of 
Ella,  and  he  supposed  from  the  effects  of  climate.  There  is  a 
coldness  more  chilling  than  that  of  a  Northern  clime,  that  scatters, 
as  it  passes,  the  frosts  of  death ;  it  is  the  coldness  of  a  heart  on 
which  we  have  wasted  our  affections :  a  chill  from  that  will 
freeze  the  life's  blood,  and  stifle  the  warmest  feelings  of  youth. 
Poor  Ella  knew  no  consolation :  hers  was  the  bitterness  of  a 
torn  and  bleeding  heart,  without  a  Christian's  hope  to  bind  or  the 
Christian's  balm  to  heal ;  and  while  she  mourned  in  despair  as 
those  who  have  no  thoughts  beyond  the  grave,  a  voice  come  over 
her  spirit :  it  was  the  whisper  of  woman's  pride ;  and  the  choking 
grief  was  stifled,  and  the  gushing  tear  drop  turned  back  to  wear 
upon  its  already  broken  foimtain.  In  all  her  silent  sorrow,  Ella's 
heart  was  true  to  its  first  passion,  and  she  clung  to  its  false  idol, 
though  it  now  lay  shattered  in  ruins. 
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A  whisper  went  round  among  the  gay  and  fashionable,  that 
Ella  Singleton  was  dying  of  consumption,  (alas !  it  often  comes 
in  such  a  form,)  and  as  the  gay  and  thoughtless  looked  at  that 
once  beautiful  eye,  now  closed  forever,  and  the  lifeless  form  of 
Ella  Singleton,  they  did  not  know  how  memory  had  gnawed  at 
those  heart  strings,  which  fancy  had  tuned  too  tightly  for  the 
blasts  of  life, — ^how  hopes  had  all  died  in  that  heart,  and  its  cold 
and  empty  chambers  could  only  echo  back  the  bitter  word,  un- 
loved. Alfred  Singleton  was  no  longer  a  husband,  and  he  wept 
over  the  remains  of  his  wife,  or  rather  his  young  victim,  as  a  man 
of  the  world  would  over  any  accident,  regarding  it  as  his  fate  ; 
but  no  feeling  of  remorse  mingled  with  his  worldly  sorrow  for  his 
wife,  for  he  knew  not  her  heart  was  broken.  In  a  few  months 
only  sorrow  that  touched  not  the  soul  will  wear  away,  and  an 
affliction  that  chastens  not  the  spirit  never  troubles  it  long.  In  a 
▼ery  short  time  Alfred  Singleton  was  married  to  the  reigning 
belle  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  every  blight  day  that  unique 
establishment,  those  liveried  servants,  and  that  elegant  looking 
creature  buried  in  laces  and  ribbons,  are  seen  driving  through 
Broadway.  Alfred  is  "  happy ;"  ske  is  no  sighing  wife,  no  senti- 
mental or  romantic  girl :  she  asks  not  his  society  by  the  soil  light 
of  the  solar,  and  interferes  not  with  his  private  arrangements;  for 
what  cares  she  where  her  husband  is,  when  she  is  a  "  woman  of 

the  world,"  and  he  a  **  man  of  fashion," ^But  how  fares  it 

with  our  friend  Fannie  de  Lacy  1  We  will  hear  by  a  letter  poor 
Ella  received  a  few  works  before  her  death,  and  whose  soothing 
words  and  kind  counsel  we  trust  calmed  her  last  moments. 

Charlestown,  March  18 

Three  years  have  passed,  my  dearest  Ella,  since  I  wrote  you  I 
was  the  happiest  of  mortals.  Do  you  not  think  it  strange  I  can 
echo  those  words  to-day,  when  in  that  brief  space,  time  has  made 
80  many  ravages  1  Good  old  Aunt  Becky  has  gone  to  a  long 
and  happy  home,  she  was  ever  striving  to  reach  in  her  quiet 
peaceable  way.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  me,  £lla,  when  she  closed 
her  eyes  in  death,  and  although  there  was  a  desolate  feeling  in 
my  heart,  I  looked  upward  to  that  God  who  had  taken  her  to 
himself,  and  I  trust  bowed  submissively  to  this  heavy  affliction. 
I  tried  to  remember  Gt>d  had  not  left  me  in  this  cold  world  alone. 
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for  he  had  spared  to  me  a  kind  husband  who  was  ever  near  to 
soothe  me,  gentle  and  loving  friends  to  shed  with  me  the  tear  of 
sympathy.  But  I  feel,  dear  Ella,  the  worth  of  the  inhertance 
which  I  have  begun  to  realize  in  the  dark  hour  of  aflBiction  far 
more  than  all  earthly  blessings, — an  inheritance  which  consists  of 
the  ample  promise  of  the  "  Word  of  Life  and  a  hope  of  Heaven. 

**  The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light ; 
The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it; 
And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it.*' 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  tears  that  Aunt  Becky's  hand 
had  dried  starting  afresh  from  many  a  poor  eye,  when  €rod  called 
her  away  from  us ;  and  though  she  has  gone  from  our  sight  for- 
ever, she  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her ;  for  the 
"  memory  of  the  good  is  blessed."  This  my  first  sorrow  was  not 
my  only  one,  though  the  most  bitter  in  my  cup.  We  were  obliged 
to  dispose  of  our  plantation  and  cottage  home  at  Hazel  Glen ;  for 
with  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Bank  our  ample  possessions 
were  scattered  to  the  winds ;  but  "  despair  is  never  quite  des- 
pair," and  I  was  enabled  through  God  "  to  see  a  silver  lining  to 
this  cloud."  We  had  been  too  happy  in  our  cottage,  and  I  saw 
the  finger  of  God  in  this  trial.  In  the  midst  of  my  afflictions  I 
have  always  felt  more  grateful  than  ever  that  in  my  choice  of  a 
companion  for  life  I  was  neither  guided  by  my  eye  or  fancy,  but 
have  ever  found  in  Arthur  de  Lacy  one  who  could  with  a  true 
Christian  spirit  rise  above  misfortune.  To  my  father's  house  in 
Charleston  we  have  taken  refuge,  a  poor  though  comfortable 
dwelling ;  but  I  am  in  the  very  midst  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
turning  to  advantage,  I  trust,  an  education  so  carefully  acquired, 
for  I  act  the  important  part  of  governess  to  no  less  than  nine 
mischief-loving  boys  and  girls.  Arthur's  term  in  Congress  has 
expired,  and  he  is  a  practising  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 
There  are  no  long  partings,  Ella,  and  every  evening  we  are  as 
happy  a  domstic  circle  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  I  cannot  look 
for  more  happiness  than  I  now  enjoy  in  this  world ;  I  know  I 
should  not  find  it.  Life  baa  been  full  of  **  smiles  and  tears,"  but 
I  have  always  found  a  hand  near  to  dry  up  these  drops  of  sorrow, 
and  my  spirit  has  been  soothed  and  softened  by  the  "joy  of 
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grief."  In  this  world,  clearest  Ella,  joy  and  grief  are  strangely 
mingled,  and  there  is  but  one  place,  and  that  place  is  Heaven, 
where  we  may  find  a  smilti  without  a  tear. 

Always  yours,  Fannie. 


THE  BURNING   SHIP. 


BY  W.  H.  C.  HOSMER. 

**  The.ves<»^l  sinks — 'tis  vanished,  and  the  sea 
Rolls  boiling  o'er  the  wreck  triumphantly ; 
And  shrieks  are  heard,  and  cries,  and  then  short  groanf/ 
Which  the  waves  stifle. — Barry  Cornwall, 

I. 
The  shades  of  midnight  tling 

Qloom  on  the  roUiog  sea. 
While,  swift  as  osprey  on  the  wing, 

A  bark  moves  gallantly. 
Hundreds  within  her  cabin  sleep 

In  quietude  profound. 
Unconscious  that  the  waters  sweep 

Above  them  and  around. 

II. 
Amid  the  sleeping  throng 

Are  men  of  iron  frame  : 
The  gifted  sage  and  statesman,  long 

Known  in  the  lists  of  fame ; 
Frail  woman  is  on  board — 

Old  age  with  trembling  hands ; 
And  son  and  sire  to  health  restored 

By  the  balm  oi  Southern  lands. 

III. 
They  leave  behind  in  dreams 

Old  Ocean's  briny  foam, 
And  wander  by  the  laughing  streams 

And  pleasant  bowers  of  home 
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Familiar  voices  breathe 
The  words  of  welcome  warm, 

And  snowy  arms,  in  fondness,  wreathe 
Round  many  a  manly  form. 

IV. 

Ha !  whence  that  clangor  dire — • 

Those  shriekings  of  despair — 
That  rush  of  thunder  and  of  fire 

Convulsing  sea  and  air  ? 
Why,  round  that  graceful  bark, 

Of  matchless  speed  and  might. 
Roll  funeral  vapors,  dense  and  dark, 

Like  demons  of  the  night  ? 

V. 
Her  iron  sides  are  riven — 

Her  timbers  torn  in  twain — 
Like  autumn  leaves,  by  whirlwinds  driven, 
Her  fragments  dot  the  main. 
^    Upon  her  pride  and  power 
Will  dawn  no  cheering  day ; 
But  in  this  dooming,  dreadful  hour. 
Those  dreamers*— where  are  they  ? 

VL 
Where,  where  those  visions  sweet 

Of  kindred  round  the  hearth — 
Oh,  will  the  parted  household  meet 

No  more  on  this  sad  earth  ? 
Will  not  the  God  who  reigns 

Alike  in  calm  or  storm, 
Whose  breath  can  bind  the  deep  in  chainf^ 

Extend  salvation's  arm  ? 

vn. 

Some,  whirled  in  flame  on  high, 

Beneath  the  hissing  waves 
Find  without  moan  of  agony 

Unfathomable  graves ; 
And  others  madly  cling 

To  plank  and  fractured  deck. 
While  heavy  swells  destruction  fling 

Across  the  sinking  wreck. 
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VIII. 
Hiw«,  periflhing  Despair 

Sends  up  appalling  cries — 
The  froth  of  Ocean  flecks  his  hahr, 

And  blood-shot  are  his  eyes ; 
And  drowning  Beauty  calls 

On  maa  to  save  in  vain ; 
Her  sylph-like  form  through  princely  halls 

Will  never  glide  again. 

IX 

Jlitre,  with  his  wife  and  child, 

The  pious  Pastor  kneels. 
But  offers  up,  in  accents  wild, 

No' profitless  appeals. 
Faith,  with  a  look  serene. 

Calms  fear  within  the  soul. 
One  kiss— the  last— and  darkly  green 

The  waves  above  them  roll ! 

X 

A  boat  rocks  on  the  tide  : 

Skill  plies  the  bending  oar.  / 

May  God  her  trembling  inmates  guide 

In  safety  to  the  shore  ! 
From  danger  on  the  deep 

To  far  off  friends  restore  them — 
In  vain  :— the  surf,  with  drowning  sweep, 

Breaks,  in  its  terror,  o*er  them. 

XI 

Ah  !  one  /  knew,  no  more 

Will  see  the  hearth  of  home  ; 
Although  Vifew  have  gained  the  shore. 

Half-dead,  and  drenched  with  foam. 
Grim  monsters  of  the  main 

WDl  make  his  corse  their  prey. 
While  wife  and  child  await  in  vain 

His  coming,  far  away. 

XII 
in-fated  ship !  of  all 

Who  shared  thy  dreadful  doom, 
And  sleep,  beneath  a  briny  pall, 

Within  a  boundless  tomb, 
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Where  legions  of  the  drowned 
Fin  grot  and  cavern  dim, 

Not  one,  not  one  was  more  renownedy 
Or  better  loved  than  him. 


A  CASE  OF  RESUSCITATION. 

Only  a  twelve-month  has  gone  by,  since  time  obviated  the  last 
of  the  objections  which  prevented  me  from  disclosing  sooner  the 
facts  hereinafter  stated.  Since  that  period,  I  have  frequently 
related  them  in  conversation,  and  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  give 
them  permanent  publicity.  The  two  medical  class-mates,  who 
were  concerned  with  me  in  these  adventures,  are  both  deceased. 
One  perished  in  attempting  to  ford  a  flooded  stream  in  Missouri : 
the  other  fell  a  victim  to  an  epidemic,  which  he  was  attempting 
with  rare  self-devotion  to  arrest,  in  one  of  our  Southern  cities, — 
New  Orleans,  I  think.  The  principal  subject  of  the  following 
narration  was  a  member  of  a  family,  early  doomed  to  languish 
into  tubercular  consumption,  and  no  relation  of  his,  nearer  than 
an  uncle,  now  survives.  Moreover,  I  have  never  mentioned  his 
name,  even  among  my  ovirn  household,  and  am  therefore  sure  of 
keeping  secret,  as  I  have  always  designed  to  do,  every  tiling 
which  can  assist  in  identifying  the  persons  involved  in  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

The  writer  has  for  a  long  time  debated  in  his  own  mind  the 
question,  whether  the  incidents  he  is  abput  to  relate,  would  not 
be  more  appropriately  communicated  to  a  medical  than  to  a 
purely  literary  journal.  But  as  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
interest  the  public  at  large  quite  as  much  as  the  Faculty,  and  have 
about  them  an  air  of  romance,  (if  the  use  of  the  term  in  this  con- 
nection is  proper,)  he  has  finally  determined  to  give  them  cur- 
rency for  the  present,  through  one  of  the  thoroughfares  of 
thought ;  which  medical  journals  can  never  be  called,  so  long  as 
their  circulation  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  our  own  profession. 
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No  ^ct  in  history,  I  judge,  is  more  thoroughly  authenticated 
than  this :  that  one  of  the  Alphonsos,  of  the  royal  line  of  Arragon, 
w«s  saved  from  death  by  the  hands  of  an  intended  assassin.  He 
lay  in  arliculo  niortis,  under  the  effects  of  dropsy  in  the  pericar- 
dium, when  a  hired  cut-throat,  unaware  of  the  king's  near  ap- 
proach to  dissolution,  slipped  by  the  attendants,  and  struck  a 
dagger  into  the  royal  breast.  The  murderous  weapon  achieved 
an  operation,  which  the  surgeon's  knife  has  never  performed 
with  success.  The  discharged  matter  gave  instant  play  to  the 
functions  of  life,  and  the  monarch,  relieved,  next  day  sat  up  in 
his  bed. 

When  reading  this  case  in  a  quaint  old  volume  on  surgery,  I 
Httle  thou^t  that,  within  less  than  a  year  thereafVei*,  I  should  be 
called  to  witness  an  anomaly,  similar  in  kind  but  more  wonderful 
in  degree,  to  which  the  phenomena  of  resuscitation,  within  the 
range  of  published  incidents,  present  no  analogy. 

The  events  occurred  during  my  novitiate  at  the  medical  school 

of  Dr.  J  ^ ,  than  whom  a  better  lecturer  on  anatomy  was 

neyer  known.  At  this  time,  I  was  so  intimately  associated  with 
two  young  companions,  that  we  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
any  individual  history.  Our  studies,  our  meals,  our  frolics,  our 
excursions,  were  all  in  common.  We  became,  as  a  trio,  noto- 
rious, although  it  might  justly  be  said  that  as  sepai^ate  persons 
we  were  obscure.  With  our  triplicity  of  force,  we  could  accom- 
plish many  wonderful  things,  especially  in  the  way  of  adventure ; 
for  together  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  irresistible.  Gilbert  (for  I 
must  feign  names  for  my  comrades)  was  a  youth  of  gigantic 
frame,— imperturbably  cool, — one  of  tho  good-souled,  gene- 
rous fellows,  such  as  are  always  popular  among  their  comrades, 
but  likely  to  become  the  very  tools  of  the  fair  sex,  who  never 
love  their  tools  half  as  well  as  they  love  tyrants — and  brave  as  a 
lion.  He  was  never  awake  without  a  quid  of  tobacco  stowed 
away  under  his  cheek,  and  frequently  went  to  sleep  without  re- 
lieving his  mouth  of  its  load.  He  had  but  three  books  in  his 
library,  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  Channing's  Essays,  and  the 
Holy  Bible.  But  he  was,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarly  negligent 
disposition,  and  his  limited  resources  of  book-learning,  possessed 
of  unusual  natural  dexterity,  and  the  most  accomplished  anatomist 
m  the  sdiool.    With  the  scalpel  he  was  "  magnificent/'  as  I  used 
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to  tell  him ;  and  with  the  scalpel  he  had  cut  his  way  into  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  profession  which  he  possessed.  No  one  coold 
surpass  him  in  the  skill  with  which  he  made  an  incision,  stripped 
the  cutis  from  a  muscle,  imravelled  a  tendon,  or  traced  a  nerve 
to  its  ganglia.  His  bravery  and  strength  were  proverbial.  It 
used  to  be  a  maxim  in  the  school,  that  if  a  defid  man  should  crawl 
out  of  his  grave,  and  seize  Gilbert  by  the  hair,  honest  6.  would 
coolly  turn  around,  shake  him  and  let  him  go. 

Alsop  was  of  a  different  mould.  I  well  remember  his  deli- 
cate, womanly  features,  imbedded  in  glossy  whiskers,  and  bis 
winning  smile.  An  incessant  porer  over  books,  he  seemed  to 
stereotype  in  his  memory  every  page  he  read.  When,  upon  the 
dissection  of  a  subject,  any  thing  novel  with  regard  to  formatioa 
or  to  the  locality  of  disease  transpired,  he  always  had  from  one 
to  twenty  analogous  cases  at  his  tongue's  end. 

Alsop  was  one  of  those  proud,  sensitive  spirits,  who  are  better 
companions  than  friends.  He  was  strongly  bound  to  us,  hut 
yearned  to  be  the  superior  of  every  one  else ;  and,  even  in  our 
frank  intercourse,  did  not  always  exhibit  that  perfect  freedom 
from  selfishness  and  pride,  which  the  generous  spirit  of  Gilbert 
was  perpetually  exemplifying.  Alsop  thought  always  of  himself; 
Gilbert  never.  In  our  various  mad  frolics,  the  opposite  nature 
of  these  two  interesting  persons  shone  out.  Gilbert's  utter  indif- 
ference to  danger  contrasted  strongly  with  the  nervous  vehe- 
mence and  courage  stimulated  by  pride,  which  belonged  to  Alsop. 
The  latter  would  turn  deadly  pale,  (from  anger  I  think  rath^ 
than  fear,)  in  the  various  melees,  of  which  perhaps  we  were  over- 
fond  ;  but  his  high  spirit  would  never  yield,  even  after  physical 
power  was  exhausted.  In  short,  whether  for  study  or  sport,  I 
could  not  have  had  two  more  useful  companions. 

These  remarks  on  persons  I  have  introduced,  as  the  readCT 
will  have  judged,  to  give  my  narrative  that  sketchy  minuteness 
which  distinguishes  a  literary  story  from  mere  scientific  minutes. 
With  the  same  object  in  view,  I  will  mention  the  preliminary  in- 
cidents of  the  adventure  which. brought  the  strange  vital  ph^iom- 
ena  under  discussion  within  my  personal  observation. 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  November,  18 — ,  that  our  trio  attended 

the  funeral  of  a  respectable  gentleman  of  G ,  who  had  died 

the  night  previous  of  a  mysterious  attack,  which   was  called 
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peripneamonia,  but  resembled  in  its  symptoms  some  forms  of 
internal  suffocation.  We  were  not  fashionable  mourners,  and 
kept  our  white  handkerchiefs  in  our  pockets.  (In  fact,  a  white 
handkerchief  without  tears  at  a  funeral  looks  hypocritical  to  me.) 
Bat  we  had  come  to  the  funeral  to  hear  all  that  common  rumor 
had  to  say  about  the  tarious  stages  of  disease  and  the  final  symp* 
tons,  through  which  the  deceased  had  passed.  It  was  a  way  of 
our  own  of  acquiring  much  practical  information,  which  has 
since  proved  usefuL 

The  family  of  the  deceased  were  unwilling,  notwithstanding 
the  gentle  persuasions  of  the  attending  physicians,  to  allow  the 
opening  of  the  stomach.  It  seemed  to  them,  they  insisted,  like 
suffering  cruel  indignities  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  body  of  a  be- 
k>Ted  friend,  for  die  benefit  of  science.  As  the  good  old  Dr.  J. 
informed  us  of  this  fact,  with  an  expression  of  benevolent  regret, 
our  eyes  instinctively  sought  each  other's,  and  met  with  very 
significant  glances.  It  was  evident  that  we  did  not  share  the 
Dr*8  regret.  We  might  have  a  very  interesting  case  for  begin- 
ners, entirely  to  ourselves. 

The  funeral  went  on.  We  sauntered  out  to  the  grave-yard, 
heard,  with  uncovered  heads,  the  reading  of  the  finest  part  of  the 
church-ritual,  and  the  mould  rattle  three  times  on  the  coffin.  The 
real  mourners  cast  a  lingering  look  into  the  grave  as  they  bent 
over  it  with  inflamed  eyes,  applied  their  wet  handkerchiefs  to 
their  faces,  and  turned  slowly  away  towards  the  carriages.  In  a 
few  moments,  the  procession  had  left  the  cemetery,  but  not  so 
toon  as  we. 

Night  came  :  a  cold,  dark  night,  like  those  in  which  spirits  are 
•aid  to  gibber  around  grave-stones,  and  witches,  with  wild  locks 
streaming  on  the  wind  and  unearthly  shrieks,  sweep  by  the  win- 
dow where  the  maiden  is  saying  her  prayers,  and  curse  her.  But' 
it  was  the  very  night  we  most  desired  to  see :  a  bad  night,  as 
Gilbert  said,  for  watchers  to  stay  long  by  a  grave.  Our  own 
experience  had  not  inspired  us  with  very  exalted  opinions  of 
the  fidelity  of  grave-watchers.  We  have  known  them,  I  confess, 
maintain  their  posts  the  night  through,  during  July  and  August^ 
but  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  other  months.  However,  as  no 
one  is  ever  the  wiser  for  their  desertion,  it  does  not  make  much 
diffsf^ence ;  a  fact,  of  which  they  are  often  duly  sensible. 
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We  sat  until  one  o'clock  over  our  drinking*8cull8  Urnt  nigbt, 
sipping  a  fluid  which  we  believed  to  be  a  preventative  of  colds. 
Having  toasted  our  enterprizes,  we  laid  our  plans  to  keep  to- 
gether af^er  that  operations  actually  commenced,  and  trust,  as 
usual,  to  fighting  our  way  through  any  difficulties  that  might 
arise,  rather  than  to  evading  them.  With  this  worthy  intention 
to  share  all  coming  toils  and  perib,  we  disguised  ourselves,  and 
separate^  in  front  of  the  Medical  College,  to  take  a  different 
direction  to  the  cemetery,  and  thereby  avoid  curiosity.  The 
wind  howled  and  whined  dolefully,  and  the  sky  seemed  to  grow 
blacker  every  minute.  It  was  therefore  not  strange  that  we  met 
no  one  during  our  walks,  which  brought  us  lo  the  iron  gate  of  the 
cemetery  at  about  the  same  time.  Nothing  but  such  a  desperate 
adventure  as  ours  could  have  induced  any  one  to  promenade  the 
streets  of  G    — ■  at  that  hour  of  that  uight. 

We  supposed  that  watchers  had  of  course  been  procured  for  a 
man  of  such  position  as  the  deceased  enjoyed  during  life,  and 
therefore  proceeded  with  stealthy  and  wary  tread  towards  the 
grave.  The  coast  was  apparently  clear.  We  approached  nearer, 
but  saw  no  sign  of  life  among  the  manifold  memorials  of  death. 
We  then  separated  for  exploring  in  different  directions,  but  each 
reported  that  the  enemy  had  left  the  field.  Hesitating  no  longer, 
we  went  after  our  spades,  industriously  hid  in  a  receptacle  artifi-* 
cially  prepared  in  a  mound  surrounding  a  vault.  Returning,  the 
whole  trio  began  to  dig  with  an  energy  and  a  will  known  only  to 
resurrectionists.  The  soft  sand  yielded  rapidly  to  our  exertiom, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  coffin  was  bare,  the  cover  wrenched  off 
with  a  wedge,  and  the  corpse  lying  white  and  stiff  on  the  cold 
earth.  We  were  lowering  the  coffin  into  the  grave,  when  I  heard 
a  step.  Looking  up,  I  caught  a  full  view  of  old  Ramsbottom, 
ex-sweeper  of  the  Medical  College,  from  which  post  he  had  been 
removed  on  account  of  intemperate  habits.  The  irregular  halo 
of  yellow  hair,  which  stuck  out  and  dangled  all  around  his  thin 
and  wasted  features,  distinguished  him  from  all  living  men,  and  I 
sunk  deeper  into  my  coat-collar  as  he  approached.  As  he  shuffled 
up  to  U3,  with  his  small  bDuy  arms  thrust  in  his  pockets,  and  chuck- 
ling at  the  end  of  every  query,  I  felt  as  if  I  would  like  to  bury 
him  alive. 

"Aintyoumce fellers?  He-e-e-e  !  Bo^dy-steaHn',  eh ]  He*8«e-el 
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Fr'aps  you  think  pretty  considerable  sharp  of  going  to  Jug  and 
leamin'  to  cobble  shoes,  for  a  livin'  t  He-e-e-e !  Think  of  yoa 
feHers  eatin'  prison-soup  with  wooden  ladles.    He-e-e-e !" 

This  squeaking  mockery  was  hardly  finished,  when  Gilbert,  who 
bad  listened  to  these  interrogatories  with  great  composure,  dropped 
bis  spade,  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  marched  up  towards 
the  intruder.  In  an  instant,  we  stood  at  his  side,  for  we  knew  that 
bodily  force  was  to  be  used  on  this  occasion.  The  old  fellow  was 
marvellously  still  during  these  proceedings,  but  in  a  minute  after 
emitted  a  chuckle  and  began  another  sentence.  He  had  not 
finished  two  syllables,  before  he  was  gasping  with  the  iron  fingers 
of  Gilbert  around  his  throat.  In  a  second,  my  handkerchief  was 
in  his  mouth.  He  was  rolled  over,  and  Alsop  bandaged  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  In  the  mean  time,  Gilbert  was  silently  smooth* 
ing  the  writhing  joints  of  .the  old  spy  into  whatever  attitude  pleas- 
ed him  best. 

Alsop  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  He  commenced  a  hom- 
ily at  once  on  the  rascality  of  allowing  a  grave  to  be  robbed,  and 
then  coming  forward  with  menaces,  designed,  no  doubt,  to  secure 
a  bribe.  "  Infernal  miscreant,"  he  muttered,  "  we  should  serve 
you  right,  if  we  left  you  here  all  night  to  catch  your  death  of  cold. 
I'd  like  to  have  the  doctoring  of  you  first  and  the  dissecting  of  you 
afterwards."  It  was  plain  that  Alsop  was  almost  bursting  with 
indignation. 

His  remarks,  however,  reminded  us  that  we  were  about  to  be 
guilty  of  a  very  cruel  action,  for  I  must  own  that  to  leave  the  spy 
there  seemed  to  me  inevitably  necessary :  I  had  not  thought  of  any 
other  mode  of  escaping  the  dilemma.  In  this  way  alone  could 
we  avoid  being  tracked  out  or  having  an  alarm  raised  about  our 
ears.  But  Alsop's  threat  reminded  me  of  the  risk  of  leaving  the 
lean  old  man  on  the  ground  all  night,  with  a  cutting  wind  piercing 
his  frame,  and  under  the  peltings  of  a  rising  storm  of  rain.  I 
knelt  down,  and  putting  my  face  near  the  captive's,  found  that  he 
wore  an  expression  of  extreme  terror,  and  was  pleading  earnestly 
with  his  eyes. 

I  whispered  to  my  comrades.  Alsop  then  took  my  place  and 
passed  his  scalpel  athwart  the  vision  of  die  rascal,  until  he  thought 
that  the  full  moral  force  of  the  exhibition  was  received,  and  then 
began  to  remove  the  gag. 
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"  You  won't  kill  me,  i£  I  do  holler,"  were  the  first  words  of 
Bamsbottom  after  his  release.  **  But  I  ain't  agoin'  to  do  any 
such  a  thing,  because  'taint  honest.  The  old  corpse  ain't  worth 
nothin',  and  they  gin'  me  five  dollars  to  watch  the  grave  till  momin', 
which  I'll  be  mighty  glad  to  do.  So  if  you'U  give  me  ten,  yoa 
may  tak^  off  the  body  ;and  I'll  fill  up  the  hole,  into  the  bargaio. 
That's  dirt-cheap,  for  corpses  is  scarce,  and  the  old  doctcn:  gave 
five  for  the  last  he  got  from  the  poor-house.  I  mean  that  body 
that  died  of  the  distillery — (dysentery  1") 

The  impudence  of  the  old^wretch  set  me  off  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. 

**  You  don't  know  us,  and  we'll  tie  you  to  a  tree  and  carry  off 
the  body  in  spite  of  you.  if  you  say  any  thing  more  about  the 
dollars,"  said  Alsop. 

Ramsbottom  seemed  to  think  this  a  most  capital  joke,  for  his 
small  hissing  chuckle  began  and  contiued  for  several  seconds. 
At  last,  he  broke  out : 

''Don't  know  you  t  do  not  know  the  big  chap  that  throttled 
me  t    There  ain't  but  one  feller  in  this  hull  town  that  can  straight- 
en out  afelbw's  ligs  as  hs  did  mine.  Doa't  know  old  Hicculedi  V 
.  **  Old  Hercules"  was  G.'s  sobriquet  among  the  students. 

"  And  don't  I  know  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  that  handsome 
chap»  that  giv  me  such  a  jawin'  t  Hain't  he  got  whiskers,  and 
aint  his  name  Allsoap  1  He-e-e-e  !  In  course,  I  don't,  know  the 
other,  you  three  Siamese  twins,  you.  You  ain't  known  much  in 
these  parts,  because  you  are  never  seen  together,  you  know.  You 
never  broke  into  the  watch-house  together,  to  get  old  drunken 
Smith  out,  did  you  1  You  never  go  out  sailing  together  much, 
prehapa.  Oh,  no— you  ain't  known.  Carry  off  the  old  'natomy, 
never  mind  me." 

As  we  laughed  aloud  in  each  other's  faces,  Alsop  drew  out  his 
purse  and  handed  the  scape-grace  a  gold  eagle  ;  upon  the  receipt 
of  which  the  grave-watcher  indulged  in  the  most  liberal  encomi- 
ums on  our  character  as  gentlemen.  We  waited  long  enough  to 
see  him  begin  to  fill  up  the  grave,  which  operation  he  interrupted 
every  few  seconds  to  leer  at  us  and  chuckle  with  irrepressible 
delights  He  was  thinking  no  doubt  of  the  nett  profits  of  the 
night's  work. 

What  a  finished  varlet  was  that  old  Ramsbottom !     Oileii  has 
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he  called  on  me  since  I  became  the  only  one  of  the  trio  within  the 
reach  of  bis  importunities,  for  an  additional  dollar  to  relieve  his 
distresses  and  confirm  his  resolations  of  secresy.  Every  succeed- 
ing time,  the  said  dollar  came  with  more  reluctance  fVom  my 
purse,  until  in  a  fit  of  vexation  I  told  him  to  tell  if  he  wished  to  do  so, 
for  be  should  get  no  more  money  from  me.  He  thereupon  showed 
how  good-natured  was  his  rascality.  He  did  not  wish  to  tell :  he 
only  wi^ed  me  to  pay  him  for  not  telling.  Hb  word,  I  think, 
would  hardly  have  been  taken  even  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
grand-juror,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  facility  at  receiving 
worthless  testimony,  with  which  the  prospect  of  costs  for  an  in- 
formation or  mittimus  inspires  the  small  fry  of  judicature.  From 
that  time  until  the  day  of  his  death,  I  never  indulged  any  appre- 
hensions of  exposure.  To  requite  him  for  his  generosity,  I 
attended  him  at  his  last  sickness,  during  whidi  he  presented 
me  in  advance  with  his  body.  I  boiled  the  gift,  and  his  skeleton 
is  now  dangling  in  the  office,  where  I  write,  consecrated  to  science. 
Every  tooth  is  as  soimd  as  a  dollar. 

To  return-  A  night,  thus  far  so  eventful,  was  destined  to 
bring  with  it  events  more  solemn  and  tragic  than  the  DeLrcical  pro* 
ceedings  already  related.  We  carried  the  lifeless  trunk  into  the 
dissecting-room  of  the  school.  The  unnatural  distension  of  the 
chest  attracted  our  notice,  as  soon  as  we  had  stripped  it.  Our 
ambition  was  fired,  and  we  expected  a  case  of  unusual  interest. 

"His  heart  must  have  resisted  an  immense  water-power  at 
every  throb,"  suggested  Alsop,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  on  the 
dropsical  chest. 

"  Suppose  I  puncture  it,"  returned  Gilbert,  whose  shirt^sleevea 
were  turned  daintily  over  his  cui& :  *'  do  you  think  the  water 
will  play  up  like  a  jet  V 

"  Try  it,"  said  I,  laughmg. 

The  steady  hand  of  Gilbert  was  instantly  at  work.  With  great 
deliberation  and  caution,  he  thrust  a  lancet  through  the  fiesh  at 
the  right  of  the  heart.  A  black  fluid  oozed  out  very  rapidly. 
Gr pressed  the  body  slightly. 

As  we  Btood,  guessing  how  much  of  the  Auid  would  thus  ex-* 
ude,  I  thought  I  detected  a  slight  trembling  of  the  chest,  but  attri- 
buted it  to  a  jar  in  some  one  of  the  student's  rooms  below*  But 
on  gla&cing  up,  I  found  thpt  Gilbert  was  looking  down  with  an  air 
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of  impertment  interest  at  the  body,  while  Alsop's  eyes  shone  like 
fire.  They  had  seen  the  movement.  "  By  heavens,  it  — — ," 
A.  had  scarcely  uttered  the  vrords,  when  a  delicate  but  decidedly 
perceptible  tremor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart  was  seen  by 
all  of  us*  We  could  not  believe  it  was  life ;  and  to  Alsop's  sug- 
gestion of  mechanical  action  we  all  assented.  But  a  more  mea- 
sured and  stronger  throbbing  ensued;  the  features  and  hmbs 
still  looked  stark  and  deadly  stiff.  We  were  electrified.  Suddenly 
a  violent  spasm  shook  the  whole  body,  and  a  struggle  to  respire 
succeeded  it.  At  this  time  faint  livid  streaks  seemed  to  shoot 
through  the  face  and  settle  under  the  eyes,  as  if  die  effort  to 
breathe  had  started  the  blood  through  the  empty  veins,  or  rather 
as  if  some  foul  secretion  iu  the  brain  had  been  set  free  and  was 
overspreading  the  tissues  of  the  face.  Again  the  breast  quiv- 
ered; and  at  last  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  themselves  seemed  to 
writhe  with  exquisite  pain.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle  apparently 
for  breath.  But  while  I  was  wondering  whence  the  vitality  came 
that  excited  the  effort,  Gilbert  had  drawn  an  old  blanket  out  of 
the  closet  near  at  hand,  and  tearing  it  one-third-way  through 
several  times,  so  that  half  a  dozen  wide  strips  hung  from  the  un- 
tom  part  on  each  side,  placed  the  trembling  body,  with  our  help, 
directly  upon  the  middle  of  the  tattered  blanket,  and  passed  the 
strips  around  the  breast,  interlacing  each  other,  like  the  strings 
of  stays.  Gathering  the  ends  into  a  bundle,  and  standing  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  body,  Gilbert  and  myself,  began  slowly  to 
draw  and  relax  the  bandage  by  simultaneous  motions.  With  diis 
firm  and  even  pressure,  we  hoped  to  produce  the  common  result 
of  the  same  operation  upon  recently  drowned  persons — an  artifi- 
cial respiration.  Alsop  held  a  candle  to  the  lips  of  the  body,  and 
the  gentle  swinging  of  the  fiame  showed  that  the  lungs  had  begun 
to  receive  and  expel  the  air.  In  the  mean  time,  the  contoitions 
of  the  Hmbs  increased  and  extened  to  the  face.  We  did  not  move 
our  eyes.  Placing  my  hand  on  the  heart,  I  felt  slight  and  fitAil 
flutterings.  Surprise  and  anxiety  gave  way  to  feverish  hope, 
until  the  violence  of  the  agitations  of  the  frame  made  me  fear  that 
convulsions  or  fatal  delirium  was  abaut  to  ensue,  and  extinguish 
my  burning  expectations.  In  another  moment  the  agitations  had 
ceased:  a  slow  dull  respiration  seemed  to  begin;  the  eyelids 
moved  and  gradually  opened,  while  the  face  assumed  an  expret- 
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sion  80  sad,  so  faint,  and  yet  so  grateful,  that  it  reminded  me  of 
the  look  which  a  feverish  patient  gives  after  his  first  good  sleep. 
The  lips  parted  with  a  desire  to  speak,  but  no  words  followed 
Ae  effort  That  look  and  that  effort  afforded  me  the  sweetest 
thrill  of  pleasure  I  ever  experienced. 

Afl  those  sad  eyes  were  turned  towards  us,  Gilbert,  whom  noth- 
mg  could  ever  betray  into  an  emotion  of  surprise,  bent  over  the 
resuscitated  with  the  familiar  inquiry  :  "  How  do  you  do,  sir,  this 
evening  1"  He  treated  the  gasping  man  like  a  patient,  whom  he 
had  waked  up  to  feel  his  pulse.  Alsop  was  biting  his  lips  with 
an  air  of  abstraction :  it  was  plain  that  the  books  contained  no  * 
precedent  for  this  case*.  As  for  myself,  I  was  so  bewildered 
with  joy  at  this  providential  salvation  of  the  life  of  a  fellow-behig^ 
that  I  could  hardly  reflect  at  all.     I  was  absorbed  in  exultation. 

Suddenly  I  recovered  myself.  "  What  is  best  to  be  done,"  I 
asked.  The  speechless  man  looked  depths  of  gratitude.  His 
prostrate  nature  was  leaning  on  us,  and  the  first  word  of  sympa- 
thy inspired  him  with  joy. 

"  Better  give  him  some  brandy,"  said  Gilbert,  quite  seriously. 
In  fact,  although  so  fine  a  surgeon,  Gilbert's  knowledge  of  materia 
medica  seemed  to  begin  and  end  with  French  brandy. 

Alsop  was  beyond  his  books,  and  therefore  silent.  He  had  none 
of  the  practical  impudence,  so  necessary  to  the  practising  physi- 
cian, who  must  never  seem  to  be  bafiled  by  strange  symptoms,  or 
be  at  a  loss  to  explain  any  thing  whatever. 

Waiting  an  instant  to  collect  my  thoughts,  I  darted  down 
the  stairs,  and  was  soon  dashing  through  the  streets  towards  the 
residence  of  Dr.  J ,  with  breathless  speed.     A  violent  pull  of 

*  The  best  dXpUaation  of  thb  anomalouA  incident,  which  almost  daily  re- 
0ection  upon  the  adventure  ever  since  it  happened  has  as  yet  suggested,  may 
be  briefly  exf^saed.  It  was  no  common  case  of  asphyxia.  The  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  apparent  departure  of  life,  was  too  long  to.aUow  such  a 
sapposition.  I  am  exceedingly  incredulous,  whenever  Itoun  are  mentioned, 
as  having  gone  by  after  seeming  death,  before  resuscitation  was  effected.  I 
dierefinre  conclude,  that  the  present  case  was  a  mysterious  ooincidence  of  one 
of  those  onaccountable,  extra-natural  states  known  in  common  parlance  as 
**  trances,"  with  the  natural  and  common  state  of  asphyxia,  or  suspended  pul- 
satkm,  which  is  generally  the  resuKof  aiiffocation  by  water,  or  some  other  me- 
chanical agency.  The  trance  may  nave  concluded  a  little  before  or  iust  at  the 
time  (by  a  wonderful  chance)  that  the  spell  of  the  asphyxia  was  broken  by 
artificiail  means.  That  suspended  animation  may  be  the  result  of  inward  sup- 
puration, causing  suffocation,  (that  is,  paralysis  of  the  heart  resulting  from  the 
non-arteriaUzation  of  the  blood  by  exposure  to  the  air  through  the  action  of 
the  hiaga,)  I  hare  no  doubt. 
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the  door-bell  was  shortly  answered  by  the  apparition  of  the  Dr's 
night-cap  through  thd  window.  I  gasped  out  my  errand,  and, 
by  some  device  of  dressing  known  only  to  physicians  in  full  pra4> 
tice»  he  listened  and  put  on  a  considerable  portion  of  his  attire  at 
the  same  time.  But  he  was  not  too  quick  for  my  impatience,  and 
scarcely  had  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  before  I  seized 
him  by  the  arm  and  was  hurrying  him  faster  and  fkster  along 
the  streets,  till  I  fairly  got  him  into  a  run.  Such  a  wheezing 
chase  I  never  knew.  He  had  no  breath  at  all  when  he  reached 
tiie  top  of  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  dissecting-room. 

He  was  welcomed  warmly  by  the  bright  glance  of  Alsop,  the 
extra-polite  bow  of  Gilbert,  and  a  low  murmur  of  satisfaction 
from  the  patient.  The  latter  could  now  articulate,  and  said  that 
he  felt  easy  but  faint.  His  breast,  he  said,  had  not  been  so  light 
and  fi-ee  from  oppression  for  years.  This  relief,  however,  had 
been  preceded  by  indescribable  agonies,  a  straining  which 
wrung  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the  body,  and  far  exceeded,  he 
thought,  the  pangs  of  the  most  violent  death.  He  had  been  at 
first  conscious  of  oppression  only,  which  seemed  to  diminiah 
rapidly  and  give  place  to  spasms  of  pain,  which  every  moment 
grew  more  excessive  and  thrilling.  He  thought  some  violent 
operation  had  been  performed  during  his  sleep.  He  supposed  he 
had  been  removed  to  the  surgical  chamber  in  which  he  lay,  for 
that  purpose. 

Knowing  that  in  cases  of  physical  weakness,  it  often  gives  a 
spring  to  the  vital  energy  to  inspire  the  hope  of  and  desire  fer 
life,  I  infonfied  him  that  he  had  been  supposed  dead,  and  that 
the  operation  which  had  restored  his  consciousness,  was  supposed 
by  those  who  performed  it  to  be  a  post  mortem  examinatioa  of 
his  body :  that  his  escape  from  death  was  providential,  almoet 
miraculous.  Tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  streamed  down  across 
his  hollow  cheeks.  "  Ah,  I  remember,  I  remember,"  said  he, 
endeavoring  apparently  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

He  then  in  a  half- whispering,  half-loud  tone  gave  a  sketch  of  bis 
recent  sensations,  bodily  and  mentaL  He  remembered  die  death- 
rattle  and  the  struggle  which  accompanied  it.  He  recalled  the 
mysterious  picture,  which  seemed  to  present  his  whole  life  before 
him  in  a  single  view,  as  he  entered  the  shadow  of  death.  The 
picture  seemed,  he  said,  to  widen  indefinitely,  while  the  straggles 
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of  his  frame  were  growing  feebler,  and  a  sense  of  repose  seemed 
to  inondate  his  whole  system.  Soon,  every  sensation,  the  last 
included,  vanished.  He  was  not  conscious :  he  had  no  thought  of 
a  body,  or  of  life.  The  picture  of  the  past  faded  also,  and  a 
bright,  delicious  dream  succeeded.  He  was^sublimely  conscious 
of  indescribable  intercourse  with  other  intelligences,  but  could 
not  tell  how  it  was  manifested  or  known.  A  sense  of  unravelling 
mysteries,  of  knowledge  without  reasoning  seemed  to  usurp  all  hb 
being. 

He  dius  went  on,  struggling  to  express  what  no  known  dialect 
can  reveal  or  human  intelligence  comprehend;  occasionally 
making  use  of  words  which  indicated  that,  after  all,  even  in  his 
trance,  he  had  not  lost  his  human  modes  of  thinking,  and  there- 
fore was  not "  out  of  the  body."  He  "  saw,"  he  said,  and  "  heard ;" 
showing  that  hb  imagination,  even  in  its  unnaturally  free  and 
untrammelled  state,  sdll  flowed  through  its  ordinary  channels  of 
perception.  In  short,  a  naturalistic  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
ena through  which  he  had  passed,  although  so  incomplete  and 
tinsatisfactory,  seemed  nevertheless  necessary.  I  was  unable  to 
believe  them  supernatural. 

**  I  have  never  felt  so  well,  since  my  youth,"  said  the  patient. 
^  Life  seems  to  be  coming  back  to  me  without  its  burden ;"  and 
he  smiled  feebly,  as  he  uttered  the  words. 

Dr.  J had  been   listening  with  the  greatest  attention, 

although  he  had  been  obliged  to  occupy  the  whole  interim  in 
efforts  to  regain  his  breath.  He  was  now  feeling  the  patient's 
poke,  and  watching  the  still  livid  countenance.  His  expression 
vna  very  benignant,  but  also  very  sad. 

He  whispered  to  me.  I  started  and  felt  the  blood  run  cold  to 
my  heart  ^  "  I  must  tell  him  at  once,"  said  the  Dr. 

Looking  the  poor  man  kindly  in  the  face,  Dr.  J. began : 

**  My  dear  friend,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  cherish  your  hope  of 
life.  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  vital  force  of  your  constitution  has 
too  far  sped  to  allow  of  your  recovery.  Whether  it  is  ebbing 
away  in  an  internal  flow  of  blood,  caused  by  the  very  operation 
which  seems  to  have  restored  animation,  I  cannot  say.  It  may 
be  the  effect  of  your  disease,  under  which  vitality  has  been  veom 
out.  Perhaps  the  struggle  of  exhausted  nature  to  reanimate 
jaar  body  was  too  great,  and  the  overwhelming  re&ction  is  de- 
stroying the  functions  of  life.    But  it  is  certain,  that  your  pulse. 
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irregular  and  feverish  ever  since  I  took  your  hand,  is  pereepdblj 
failing.     You  cannot,  I  fear,  live  half  an  hour." 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  patient  quietly,  "  I  cannot  believe  you, 
Thisfaintness  is  nothing.  The  inexpressible  relief  I  feel  is  a  new 
lease  of  life— it  must  be,  sir.  My  pulse  decreases  perhaps  now, 
but  it  has  been  wild  and  impetuous  in  its  flutterings  before.  It  is 
but  the  effort  of  nature  to  establish  an  equilibrium.  Come,  kind 
sir,  are  you  not  hasty  and  mistaken  V* 

"  Earnestly  as  I  wish,  sir,  that  your  own  explanation  of  your 
condition  might  be  true,  there  are  signs  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion about  your  person  which  never  yet  deceived  me.  My  young 
friends  here,  as  I  sec  by  their  cast-down  looks,  know  that  what  I 
say  is  too  true.  I  am  too  old,  sir,  to  dare  to  raise  a  hope  which  a 
few  moments  will  destroy.  My  frankness,  sir,  you  are  no  stran- 
ger to.  That  life  is  struggling  to  resume  her  ascendant  is  true, 
but  the  struggle  is  against  fearful  odds.  It  is  time  for  candor,  my 
poor  friend." 

"  But,  Doctor,  is  not  the  case  unprecedented  1" 

"  As  a  whole,  it  is  so,  sir." 

"  Are  these  symptoms  ever  known  to  follow  resuscitation,  when 
death  soon  after  ensues  1" 

"  No,  sir,"  exclaimed  Alsop  suddenly  and  with  a  start  of  excite- 
ment :  "  delirium,  raging  fever,  convubions,  are  the  fatal  symp- 
toms, universally,  sir,  always,  sir,  in  such  cases.  Doctor,  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

The  kind  old  doctor  took  no  apparent  notice  of  the  vehemence 
of  his  young  pupil,  and  was  about  to  address  some  mild  observa- 
tion to  the  patient,  when  a  look  of  encouragement  passed  over  his 
features.  The  hands  of  the  patient  grew  warm,  and  the  pulse 
calm  and  tolerably  strong.  But  it  passed  away  in  an  instant.  Be- 
fore we  had  time  to  answer  the  dying  man,  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme faintness  overspread  the  face  of  the  latter.  The  same  sad 
smile,  which  appeared  on  his  features  when  he  was  first  resuscita- 
ted, glimmered  there  again.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  utterance 
was  denied  him  as  before.  Resignedly,  he  raised  his  eyes  slowly 
towards  heaven,  as  if  in  prayer.  Gilbert  bent  over  him,  to  catch 
the  last  sound  of  those  pallid  lips,  and  in  an  instant  the  ftce  was  sb 
rigid  and  livid  as  if  on  the  point  of  utter  decay. 

(Post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  death  had  resulted 
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from  mere  exhaustion.  There  were  no  signs  of  internal  bleeding 
from  CWbert's  operation,  or  from  the  bursting  of  blood-vessels.) 

The  old  doctor,  who  had  been  intensely  excited  during  this 
whole  scene  notwithstanding  his  meek  smile,  burst  into  tears. 
Gilbert  rolled  his  quid  of  tobacco  nervously  from  one  cheek  to 
the  other,  and  said  that  he  was  ''  glad  we  dug  him  up."  Alsop 
oigaged  my  presence  the  next  day  at  his  lodgings,  to  aid  him  in 
recording  the  incidents  in  an  index,  as  it  was  without  precede  nt 
in  all  the  books. 

I  could  only  think  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  who 
had  thus  called  back  and  again  extinguished  the  spark  of  life  ; 
perhaps  to  give  occasion  for  that  inarticulate  prayer,  of  which 
those  eyes,  upturned  in  death,  were  the  still-remaining  sign. 


LANGUAGE  OP  FLOWERS. 

BY  A.  MESSLEB,  D.  D. 

Jede  blame ,  sie  gpricht  laater  and  laoter,  mit  die. 

Oodhe  MeUm9rpho§e  der  pflamza 

Ye  beauteous  children  of  the  vernal  sun  ! 
Bom  from  the  crystal  dews  and  tepid  air , 
Your  tranquil  life  in  beauty  is  begun, 
And  not,  like  man*8,  to  end  in  death  and  care ; 
When  sun  and  stars  have  paled  their  cheerful  light, 
And  ho|>e8  bright  visions  all  are  gloomed  in  night — 
Ye  children  bright ! 

If  grave  philosophers  the  truth  do  speak. 
Your  loTei,  like  ours,  will  form  your  higher  life ; 
And  passion  mantling  on  your  blushing  cheek 
Ripen  to  bless,  without  its  rending  strife  ; 
While  rapture,  kindled  by  a  pure  desire, 
Qbws  through  your  nature  like  a  holy  fire. 
Flashing  higher ! 
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TeU  me,  ye  sweet  ones,  in  your  beauty  bem, 
How  love  sheds  o'er  your  life  its  holy  power  ? 
How  is  its  assent  spoke  ?  its  bitter  scorn  ? 
When  some  cold,  torpid  and  unloving  flower, 
Stands  unim  passioned,  like  the  bloomless  rush, 
Unwarmed  by  love's  inkindling  fire  and  flush. 
Or  passion's  blush. 

Methinks  all  rapture  mutt  an  utterance  find ; 
And  seek,  sensations  deep  and  warm,  to  tell ; 
That  by  communion  with  its  living  kind. 
The  blended  joys  of  that  deep  witching  spell. 
Concentered  in  one  blissful  point,  may  flow. 
And  ezstacies  untold  but  deep  felt  glow, 

The  heart  may  know. 

No  voice  we  hear — no  utterance  to  sense — 
No  accents  breathed  upon  the  listening  ear — 
But  sense's  conviction — ^faith  is  strong  credence ; 
And  that  soft  blush  must  make  the  pass  on  clear; 
For  love  has  numy  tongues  by  which  to  speak — 
Its  melting  eye,  its  glance,  and  glowing  cheek. 
Its  silence  break. 

Oh,  yes,  there  must  be  language  known  to  flowers ; 
They  need  no  voice — no  outward  speaking  sound — 
{iove  talks  by  sympathy  ;  and  in  its  powers 
The  heart's  most  clear  communications  found — 
The  rose  of  feeUog  on  the  vermeil  cheeks 
In  sweet,  expressive,  certain  language  speaks, 
And  tiie  soul  wakes. 

Wakes  into  rapture  quite  as  pure  and  high, 
As  love-lorn  maiden  in  her  rosy  bower. 
When  youthful  heart  with  stammering  tongue  and  sigh. 
Speaks  of  strong  passion's  all  controlling  power  ; 
And  throws  the  jewel  of  his  unstained  mind 
Before  her  feet ;  a  captive  willing,  were  resigned, 
By  love  inclined ! 
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THE  NEW  PANNING  MILL,  OR  CONTINENTAL 
CRITICISM. 

BY  RET.  WALTER  CLARK. 

The  German  philosophers,  having  little  to  do  out  of  doors  in 
Ae  way  either  of  work  or  of  politics,  and  not  altegether  content 
to  do  nothing  hut  read  and  smoke,  have  contrived,  for  a  pleasant 
pastime,  a  kind  of  mock  husbandry,  which  they  manage  to  carry 
on  within  their  own  capacious  heads.  A  head  is  to  the  philosoph- 
ical Dutchman,  a  convenience  somewhat  analogous  to  the  New 
England  farmer's  bam.  Day  by  day  the  Teutonic  sage  withi 
draws  into  himself,  takes  down  bundle  after  bundle  of  gathered 
thoughts,  unbinds,  threshes,  winnows,  and  puts  away  in  ready 
sacks  and  waiting  cribs  the  stores  of  his  brain  for  future  use, 
And  no  farmer  is  better  provided  with  all  curious  and  conve- 
nient utensils  for  his  work  in  field  and  bam,  than  is  the  literary 
Dutchman  for  his  employment  in  mind  and  brain.  "We  purpose 
in  this  article  to  describe  one  of  these  implements.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, where  they  affect  high-sounding  terms,  they  give  this  in-; 
strument  the  cognomens,  criticism,  rationalism,  &c.  &c.,  but  its 
true  name  among  all  sensible  Saxons  is,  The  Dutch  Fanning 
Machine. 

The  reader  will  inquire  the  uses  and  the  benefits  of  this  appa^ 
ratus.    He  shall  hear. 

The  Dutchman,  having  learned  that  all  is  not  tobacco  that 
smokes,  is  at  once  in  a  condition  to  ascend  to  the  general  maximi^ 
things  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be.  And  as  he  will  not  put 
into  his  pipe  every  weed  which  would  bum  and  fume— as  he 
discriminates  and  selects  in  these  matters — -he  gets  the  habit  of 
criticism  and  analysis  in  other  affairs.  Things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  and  the  same  thing,  as  they  appear  in  our  minds  may 
differ,  as  much  as  the  chips  and  buttons  and  shells  that  fill  the 
kaleidoscope  differ  in  appearance  from  what  they  are  in  &ct^ 
And  since  our  minds  gather  in  not  the  things  themselves,  but  only 
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the  appearances  of  things,  our  mental  conceptions  are  a  mixtoie 
of  fact  and  fancy— -a  mass  of  outward  impressions  and  inner  im- 
aginingSy  jumbled  together,  and  in  great  need  of  winnowing. 
This  is  well-established  doctrine  among  the  Dutchmen — ^the  sages 
of  the  long  pipe.  Accordingly,  a  Grerman  philosopher  can  no 
more  look  into  his  own  mind  and  see  things  as  they  are  in  his 
first  conceptions  and  sensations,  than  he  can  see  the  casks  of 
meal  in  a  stack  of  barley,  or  shelled  com  in  a  rick  of  stalks.  He 
no  more  expects  to  find  the  world  as  it  is  in  his  imagined  thought?, 
than  the  former  thinks  to  see  his  bam  change  of  a  sudden  into  a 
bakery,  his  cribs  into  ovens,  and  his  bundles  of  wheat  and  shocki 
of  com  into  loaves  of  bread.  All  his  impressions  of  things,  bo 
long  as  they  retain  the  forms  in  which  they  first  appeared  to  his 
mind,  are,  in  the  Dutchman's  opinion,  thoughts  in  the  husk, 
smoke  in  the  weed,  chips  in  the  kaleidoscope.  But  what  hero 
of  the  pipe  cares  to  keep  the  weed  after  he  has  drawn  the  smoke 
from  it  1  That  is  all  he  wants,  the  smoke ;  let  the  weed  go  to 
ashes.  And  what  sage  cares  to  keep  his  brain  full  of  mere  ap- 
pearances 1  Who  does  not  wish  to  see  his  soul  a  mirror  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  his  thoughts  types  of  outward  things  1  Who 
wants  to  keep  a  kaleidoscope  in  his  head  ?  The  Dutchman  does 
not.  He  must  have  then  some  convenient  apparatus  which  he 
can  set  up  within,  and  with  which  he  can  winnow  every  thought 
and  every  series  of  thoughts,  and  blow  away  with  the  chaff  all 
mere  appearances  and  seemings.  Thus  sifHng  his  impressions, 
he  shall  have  at  last  a  pile  of  thoughts  clean  as  winnowed  corn- 
true  as  reflected  shadows.  The  Teutonic  mind  is  said  to  be  slow 
of  invention  :  but  to  Germany  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Intellectual  Fanning  Mill — ^the  system  of  Continental 
Criticism. 

Set  up  this  machine,  this  mill  of  criticism,  and  put  it  in  work- 
ing order,  and  it  will  winnow  from  any  sensation,  thought,  impres- 
sicMi,  or  memory,  all  that  is  fictitious  cmd  false,  and  leave  you 
nothing  but  substantial  verities  and  unequivocal  facts.  Put  what 
you  will  into  the  hopper,  the  chaff  at  once  knows  that  it  is  chafi^ 
and  goes  its  way,  while  every  grain  of  wheat  falls  in  a  pile  by 
itself.  Throw  in  the  World's  Histories,  ancient  or  recent,  and 
at  once  all  fictions  and  fancies,  and  blunders  fly  off  on  the  winds 
of  criticism — and  the  facts  lie  clear  and  smiling  before  you.  Throw 
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in  old  parchment  and  scrolls,  the  gleanings  of  the  antiquaries— -and 
one  tarn  of  the  magical  mill  separates  every  spurious  word  and 
letter,  whipe  off  every  modem  appendage  and  interpolation, 
and  gives  you  in  a  trice  the  genuine  sayings  of  the  forgotten 
author.    Such  is  the  power  of  the  Dutch  Fanning  Machine. 

No  wonder  the  Germans  love  to  use  it !  No  wonder  they  are 
trying  it  upon  every  thing  that  enters  the  omnivorous  mind  of  a 
smoking  sage.  The  reader  may  desire  a  review  of  specimens  of 
German  fanning.     We  will  supply  three  or  four. 

The  mind  of  the  Dutch  sage  is  a  gamer  filled  with  multiform 
thoughts  of  Nature.  His  soul,  free  as  escaping  smoke,  floats  over 
earth  and  sea,  and  ascends  lightly  into  the  heavens  :  and  when  he 
returns  he  invariahly  brings  a  harvest  home.  But  as  he  reviews 
his  thoughts  of  nature,  he  finds  that  three  impressions  have 
shaped  vid  colored  every  conception  of  outward  things.  These 
impressions  have  respect  to  time,  to  space,  and  to  Deity.  Every 
object  which  he  contemplates  seems  to  hold  some  relation  to  a 
divine  cause,  and  seems  to  fill  some  portion  of  space ;  having 
extension,  bulk  and  figure*  And  every  event  which  he  observes 
seems  to  sustain  some  relation  to  time.  Phenomena  all  seem  to 
unfold  in  a  progressive  series,  one  following  another,  as  do  the 
hours  and  the  moments.  Here  then  are  three  seeming  facts,-— » 
time,  space,  God.  And  there  are  in  the  mind,  mixed  up  with  all 
our  impressions  from  the  external  world,  three  corresponding 
ideas.  But  things  are  not  as  they  seem,  say  the  Grermans.  The 
truth  lies  in  our  conceptions,  as  com  in  the  husk,  or  barley  in  the 
$hea£  Much  that  appears  real  in  the  conception  is  chafi^  the 
moment  criticism  winnows  the  thought. 

Kant  therefore  called  for  the  Dutch  Fanning  Mill,  and  threw 
•D  our  thoughts  of  nature  into  the  hopper  to  winnow  away  their 
diaffl  His  famous  work,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  gives  the 
results  of  this  experiment.  No  sooner  did  the  machine  of  criti* 
cism  begin  to  play  upon  these  conceptions  of  the  mind,  than  away 
went  all  ideas  of  time  and  space,  rolling  like  a  cloud  of  chaff 
before  the  pursuing  winds.  Time  and  space  belong  not  now  tp 
ddngs  as  they  are.  These  are  only  the  fisdse  seemings  of  tfa^ 
miai  that  views  things— the  form  and  color  which  objecCQ  mC 
after  they  enter  the  cranial  kaleidoscope.  The  clock  does  nol 
dick :  dw  rivers  do  not  flow ;  the  stars  are  aU  still ;  thefe«re  no 
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days,  no  years,  no  interrals  or  spaces — ^no  figures  or  fbrmn. 
Things  as  they  are,  are  without  any  of  the  relations  or  attributes 
of  time  and  space.     This  was  the  result  of  Kant's  winnowing. 

Then  came  Fichte,  and  gave  the  wheat  of  Kant  another  fan- 
ning. And  while  he  worked  the  mill,  away  flew  die  idea  of 
God,  careering  with  the  chaff;  and  nature  lay  under  the  machine 
without  a  Grod,  without  figure  or  color  or  bulk,  or  any  of  the  rela- 
tions of  time.  Such  sifHng  have  all  thoughts  of  the  world 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  German  FanrnDg 
Machine. 

But  not  content  with  winnowing  all  our  thoughts  of  Nature, 
and  blowing  aWay  as  chaff  all  ideas  of  (rod,  time  and  space,  die 
Continental  philosophers  have  now  begun  to  make  experiments 
upon  the  world's  histories.  Wise  men  were  wont  to  think  in 
earlier  times,  that  Grod  and  man,  working  together  here  among 
these  forces  of  nature  and  these  laws  of  life,  produced  the  history 
of  the  world.  They  thought  that  history  was  the  shadowing 
forth  of  persons  and  personal  wilb :  that  the  will  of  God  and  the 
wilb  of  men  came  forth  and  exhibited  their  various  workings  in 
the  theatre  of  history.  Accordingly,  persons  and  places,  details 
and  dates,  circumstances  and  facts,  were  supposed  to  be  the  sta- 
ple of  all  old  reliable  records  and  histories.  But  the  German 
Mill  has  tried  its  powers  on  some  of  our  favorite  histories  imd 
biographies,  and  it  is  now  revealed  to  the  wondering  world,  that 
philosophies  of  history  are  the  only  true  histories,  and  that  our 
old  tomes  and  archives  and  annals  are  nothing  but  barley  in  die 
rick-^-'Oats  in  the  bundle.  In  the  Dutch  mill,  persons  and  hcts, 
dates  and  details,  go  off  with  the  chaff,  and  ideas  are  all  that 
remain  for  narrative  or  record.  Ideas  are  the  only  forces  and 
the  only  actors  in  history.  Men  and  institutions,  facts  and  pho- 
nomena — the  common  material  of  old  histories— are  only  the 
husks  and  coverings  which  ideas  consent  to  wear  in  this  world. 
A  throne  is  an  idea  with  a  curious  shell  upon  it  A  batde  is  the 
conflict  of  ideas  dressed  in  regimentals.  A  revolution  is  one 
company  of  ideas  entering  a  city  or  a  State,  shut  up  in  the  bodies 
of  men,  as  in  so  many  Trojan  horses,  that  they  may  the  better 
overthrow  another  company,  fortified  in  some  other  way.  Thrones 
and  other  social  institutions  are  secure  and  strong  while  the  ideas 
that  are  in  them  are  s^ng  and  reigning:    But  as  soon  as  vtba: 
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and  stronger  ideas  come  in  sight,  the  old  ones  withdraw,  carrying 
their  shells  on  their  backs. 

Christianity,  in  its  inspired  record,  and  also  in  its  visible 
Church,  is  nothing  but  a  sheaf  of  unthreshed  ideas.  The  philo- 
sophers therefore  are  now  engaged  in  sifiing  out  of  all  old  histo- 
ries and  biographies  their  simple  ideas,  and  putting  these  in 
sacks,  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  under  the  name  of 
Philosophies  of  History.  Michelet  and  Neander  are  at  work, 
winnowing  out  our  Ecclesiastical  Histories, — giving  us  not  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  God's  children,  but  the  combinations  and 
cosmogony  of  Christian  ideas. 

But  the  Bible  must  also  be  winnowed  in  this  new  mill.  And 
Eichem  and  DeWette,  Schliermacher  and  Strauss  have  labored 
with  great  assiduity  and  abundant  success  in  the  work  of  fanning 
from  the  word  of  God  all  errors  and  falsehoods — removing  its 
chafi^and  recovering  its  real  verities.  And  the  uninformed  Chris- 
tian would  gaze  with  amazement  on  the  pile  of  chaff,  which  these 
adepts  in  criticism  have  found  in  the  scriptures.  Inspiration,  mir- 
acles, prophecies,  all  that  is  supernatural,  flies  careering  upon  the 
gale — <hafif  going  home  to  the  winds.  Strauss  and  Neander,  and 
several  others  have  concerned  themselves  especially  with  sifting 
the  inspired  biography  of  Christ.  And  it  is  astonishing  how  Mark 
and  John  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  the  Son  of  Mary. 
Neander's  Jesus  is  as  little  like  the  Christ  of  St.  John,  as  the 
World  that  comes  from  the  hand  of  Rant,  is  like  the  World  that 
came  firom  the  hand  of  God. 

These  are  the  uses  to  which  continental  philosophers  are  putting 
the  Dutch  Fanning  Mill.  And  it  seems  that  we  are  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  same  invention  in  this  country.  Theodore  Parker 
and  several  other  gentlemen  have  recently  borrowed  the  machine 
and  begun  to  work  it  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Parker,  among  bis  first  experiments,  threw  in,  one  after  an- 
other, all  forms  of  religion  that  have  ever  appeared  in  our  World. 
And  strange  to  tell !  on  winnowing  them  it  was  found  that  a  great 
deal  of  chaff  being  blown  away,  the  same  truths  and  principles 
were  left  by  each,  and  the  real  wheat  was  yielded  alike  by  all. 
The  rites  and  creeds,  and  worship  of  each  system  is  the  chaff, 
and  must  go  to  the  winds.  But  what  remains  after  Christianity 
has  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  criticism  is  no  more,  and  no  better 
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than  that  which  one  can  winnow  out  of  Budhism,  or  the  religioD 
of  the  Druid. 

This  is  the  Dutch  Fanning  Mill.  And  if  our  readers  are  in- 
clined to  forebode  evil  from  its  working,  we  will  suggest  as  fom»> 
ing  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  present  article  two  consoling  antidotes  : 
First :  These  philosophers  seem  very  much  inclined  to  winnow 
one  another,  which  is  certainly  a  comfort  to  the  spectators.  Man  j 
an  old  Dutch  sage  who  once  wrought  at  the  mill  as  lustily  as  hk 
successors  are  now  doing  it,  has  Ipng  since  been  tumbled  into  the 
hopper  by  a  rival  or  a  pupil,  and  blown  off  to  his  place  on  that 
pile  of  German  rubbish,  which  every  passer-by  recognizes  at  a 
glance,  as  undoubted  cha£&  Thus  Fichte  winnowed  Kant,  and 
Schelling  Fichte. 

Secondly  :  The  mill  remains  unimpaired  by  use.  And  when 
these  Dutchmen  have  done  winnowing,  and  have  fanned  and  sifted 
every  thing  else — then,  having  taken  lessons  of  good  masters,  we 
will  just  remind  ourselves  that  continental  critics  are  not  what 
they  seem  :  pass  them  into  their  own  mill  and  send  them  to  the 
chaff  where  their  brethren  are  rotting^ — thus  making  the  first  good 
use  and  the  last  real  use  of  the  Dutch  Fanning  Mill. 


ABDUHL  RAHHAHMAN,  THE  MOORISH  PRINCE. 

BT  REV.  T.  H.  OALLAUDET. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1828,  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  this  narrative,  Abduhl  Rahhahman.  He  had 
been  a  slave  forty  years,  in  Mississippi,  and  came  to  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  the  place  of  my  residence,  to  solicit  the  contributions 
of  the  benevolent,  that  he  might  redeem  his  five  sons  and  eight 
graiid-children  from  bondage.  Himself  and  wife  were  already 
free.  Could  he  succeed,  his  intentio  i  was  to  return  with  them  to 
Africa,  his  native  land.    He  gave  me  his  history,  aad»  had  I  time. 
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I  could  show  from  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  his  state- 
ments were  worthy  of  entire  belief.  They  were  subjected  at  va- 
rioos  times,  and  by  different  persons,  to  a  close  scrutiny,  and  the 
results  of  these  examinaticms  were  harmonious  and  conclusive. 

He  was  bom  in  Tombuctoo  about  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1762. 
His  grand-^ther,  Almam  Ibrahim,  was  King  of  Tombuctoo,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  of  the  city.  His  father, 
Ahnam  Ibrahim  Jalloh,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  sent  by  his 
grand-father  to  make  war  upon  the  city  of  Susos,  1200  miles  S.  W, 
from  Tombuctoo,  on  account  of  some  afiront  offered  by  the  chief. 
The  inhabitants  fled.  The  conqueror  took  possession  of  the  city, 
and  was  made  Governor  of  it.  He  established  a  new  kingdom , 
called  Footah  Jallok,  and  founded  its  capital,  Teembo,  a  city  now 
containing  a  very  numerous  population. 

Abduhl  Rahhahman's  grand-father  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years,  and,  before  his  death,  had  resigned  the  throne 
of  Tombuctoo  to  his  brother  Almam  Ibrahim  Danajot,  so  called 
irom  his  white  face.  Abduhl  had  another  uncle,  Moorde  Armada^ 
who  was  Gk>vemor  of  the  Province  of  Massina.  The  first  cousin 
of  hit  father.  Alpha  Boomaree,  was  Governor  of  Tenna,  and  hia 
second  cousin,  Moorde  Sulimana,  was  Governor  of  Bamboago* 
Almam  means  King,  and  Moorde  means  Governor.  These  facts 
Atow  that  Abduhl's  family  connections  were  persons  of  power  and 
influence  in  Africa.  They  were  Moors  and  Mohammedans,  and 
die  cities  and  territories  over  which  they  have  ruled,  had  advanced 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  civilization. 

Abduhl's  father  went  back  and  forth,  several  times,  from  Teembo 
to  Tombuctoo,  from  which  place  he  finally  removed  his  family, 
Abduhl  being  then  about  five  years  of  age,  to  his  newly  acquired 
territory.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  Abduhl  was  sent  to  Tombuc- 
too, where  he  remained  several  years,  to  obtain  an  education, 
being  the  rightfid  heir  to  his  father's  throne,  in  preference  to  an 
elder  brother,  whose  mother  was  a  Susoo  woman,  while  his  was 
aMooresB. 

When  Abduhl  was  nineteen  or  tweaty  years  of  age.  Dr.  Cox» 
an  American  citizen,  surgeon  on  board  a  ship,  arrived  at  Sierra 
Leone.  Having  gone  a  hunting  in  the  interior,  and  getting  lost 
in  the  woods,  he  found  on  his  return  to  the  coast,  that  his  ship  had 
•ailed.    He  undertook  an  excursion  into  the  country,  and  becom- 
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ing  lame  and  sick,  arrived,  at  length,  within  the  territory  of  Footah 
Jalloh.  Being  the  first  white  man  ever  seen  by  the  inhabitants^ 
he  was  carried,  as  a  great  curiosity,  to  the  King  at  Teembo,  who 
provided  remedies  for  the  cure  of  his  lameness  and  sickness,  and 
entertained  him,  for  six  months,  with  the  greatest  hospitality. 
During  this  time,  he  was  an  inmate  of  Abduhl's  house,  adjoining 
that  of  his  father.  Restored  to  perfect  health,  and  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country,  he  was  sent  by  the  King,  with  gold  and 
ivory  to  pay  his  passage,  and  an  escort  of  armed  men  to  protect 
him  to  Sierra  Leone,  where,  providentially,  his  ship  had  come 
again,  and  in  it  he  was  carried  in  safety  to  the  United  States. 

At  twenty-one  years  of  rige,  Abduhl  was  made  a  captain  in  his 
father's  cavalry,  and  at  twenty-four  a  colonel.  To  use  his  own 
words,  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,—"  At  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
they  sent  me  to  fight  the  Hebohs,  because  they  destroyed  the  ves- 
sels that  came  to  the  coast,  and  prevented  our  trade.  We  fought, 
and  I  defeated  them.  They  went  back  one  hundred  miles  into  the 
country,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  mountain.  We  could  not  see 
them,  and  did  not  expect  there  was  any  enemy.  When  we  got 
there,  we  dismounted  and  led  our  horses  until  we  were  half  way 
up  the  mountain.  '  Then  they  fired  upon  us.  We  saw  the  stnoke ; 
we  heard  the  guns ;  we  saw  the  people  drop  down.  I  told  every 
one  to  run  until  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  to  wait 
for  e€Lch  other  until  all  came  there,  and  we  would  fight  them. 
After  I  had  arrived  at  the  summit,  I  could  see  no  one  except  my 
body-guard.  The  enemy  followed  us,  while  we  retreated,  and 
fought  as  well  as  we  could.  I  saw  this  would  not  do.  I  told  every 
one  to  run,  who  wished  to  do  so.  Every  one  who  wished  to  run, 
fled.  I  said,  I,  who  am  a  Moor,  will  not  run  from  an  African.  I 
got  down  from  my  horse,  and  sat  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  ene- 
my came  behind  and  shot  me  in  the  shoulder.  Another  came  in 
front  and  pointed  his  gun  to  shoot  me,  but  seeing  my  clothes,  which 
were  ornamented  with  gold,  he  cried  out,  *  that's  the  King.'  Then 
every  one  turned  down  their  guns,  and  they  came  to  take  me  pris- 
oner. I  had  a  sword  under  me,  but  they  did  not  see  it.  I  sprang 
forward  and  killed  the  one  who  first  came  towards  me.  Then  one 
came  behind  and  knocked  me  down  with  a  gun,  and  I  fainted. 
They  dragged  me  to  a  pond  of  water,  and  dipped  me  in  it  AAeac 
I  came  to  myself  they  bound  me.     They  pulled  off  my  ahoeSi  and 
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made  me  go  barefoot  one  hundred  miles,  and  led  my  horse  before 
me.  They  took  me  to  their  own  country,  and  kept  me  there  one 
week.  As  soon  as  my  people  got  home,  my  father  found  I  was 
missing.  He  raised  a  troop  and  came  after  me.  As  soon  as  the 
Hebohs  knew  he  was  coming,  they  carried  me  into  the  wildemesp. 
My  father  burnt  their  country  and  returned.  The  Hebohs  carried 
me  to  the  Mandingo  country  on  the  Gambia.  They  sold  me,  with 
fifty  others,  to  an  English  slave-ship,  which  took  me  to  the  Island  of 
Dominica.  After  that,  I  was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  and  thenee 
to  Natchez,  where  I  was  bought  by  Colonel  Foster." 

About  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  afterwards,  as  Abduhl  was^ 
one  morning,  accompanied  by  Sambo,  •  a  fellow-slave,  on  his  way 
to  a  neighboring  village,  with  a  ba^et  of  sweet  potatoes  for  sale, 
he  saw,  at  a  little  distance,  a  man  approaching  them  on  horse- 
back- "  Sambo,"  said  he,  "  that  man  rides  like  a  white  man  I 
saw  in  my  country.  Look  sharp,  and  see,  when  he  comes  up,^  if 
be  opens  but  one  eye  ;  then  he  is  the  same  man,"  "  He  opens 
but  one  eye,"  said  Sambo.  "  Then  you  say  nothing,"  replied 
Abduhl,—"  I  know  him." 

As  the  man  approached,  Abduhl  accosted  him,  inquiring  if  he 
wbhed  to  buy  some  sweet  potatoes.  He  looked  steadily  at  Abduhl, 
and  asked  him  where  he  lived.  He  replied,  with  Colonel  Fos- 
ter. "  You  were  bom  in  Africa,"  said  the  man — "  your  name  is 
Abduhl  Rahhahman  j  do  you  know  me  1"  "  I  know  you  very 
well ;  you  are  Dr.  Cox." 

And  so  it  was,  the  identical  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  so  many  years 
before  been  an  inmate  of  Abduhl's  family  at  Teembo,  and  treated 
by  his  father  with  so  much  hospitality  and  kindness. 

The  interview,  under  such  singular  and  affecting  circum- 
stances, can  better  be  conceived  than  described. 

Dr.  Cox  dismounted,  embraced  his  old  friend  on  the  spot,  and 
made  many  and  earnest  inquiries  about  his  past  history  and  present 
condition.  In  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude,  he  went  to  CoL  Foster > 
and  said,  "  if  any  sum  of  money,  that  he  could  command,  would 
purchase  Abduhl's  freedom,  he  would  pay  it,  and  have  him  safely 
returned  to  his  country  and  friends."  But  his  master  would  not  part 
with  him.  After  Dr.  Cox's  death,  his  son  renewed  the  negotiation 
with  Colonel  Foster  for  Abduhl's  freedom,  but  with  no  better  . 
foccess.^    Within  two  years  previous  to  his  visit  to  the  Norths  ia 
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1828)  some  gentlemen  in  Natchez  interested  tbemselrea  in  hitf 
case.  A  representation  was  made  to  tbe  Government  c^  the 
United  States  on  the  subject,  wbicb,  after  having  obtained  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Abduhl's  history,  directs 
ed  its  agent  at  Natchez,  if  possible,  to  procure  his  freedom.  On 
application  for  this  purpose,  Colonel  Foster  manumitted  him  him 
without  any  equivalent  He  was  now  about  sixty  years  of  ago, 
having  been  in  slavery  forty  years. 

Hifl  wife, — for  he  had  married  in  this  country, — and  five  sons 
and  eight  grandchildren,  were  still  in  bondage,  all  owned  by  Col- 
onel Foster.  His  wife  was  manumitted  for  two  hundred  dollars, 
raised  by  subscription  in  Natchez  and  the  neighborhood. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government  with  his  aged  wife, 
having  determined  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  their  hearts 
being  deeply  affected  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  their  little  flock 
1>ehind  them,  he  was  advised  to  make  an  appeal  to  die  public  in 
their  behalf,  that  he  might  procure  dieir  freedom,  and  carry 
them  back  with  him  to  Africa.  He  was  on  this  errand,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  when  he  came  to  the  place  of  my  residence. 

What  a  striking  and  sad  illustration  of  the  wrongs  and  evils  of 
■slavery !  Heaven  speed  the  day  when  these  wrongs  and  evils 
shall  cease,  and  especially  in  our  own  land  !  On  whom  is  the 
deep  disgrace  to  fall,  that,  when  AbduhVs  history,  and  the  unex- 
-ompled  kindness  shown  by  his  father  and  himself  to  an  unforta« 
nate  American  citizen^  were  known,  the  debt  of  gratitude  iwras 
not  immediately  paid  to  its  full  extent,  without  subjecting  this 
aged  sufierer  to  the  irksome  toil  of  begging  it  himself  in  one  part 
of  the  country  and  another  1  Does  it  fall  on  individuals,  or  on 
the  Greneral  Government  % 

No  one  could  see  this  Moorish  Prince,  and  converse  with  bim, 
without  feeling  a  warm  interest  in  him.  He  was  taB  of  stature, 
well  formed,  erect  and  manly.  His  countenance  was  quite  unKke 
that  of  the  negro  in  its  features,  intelligent,  expressive,  and  foil  of 
composure  and  benignity ;  with  a  complexion  darker  than  is  conn 
mon  among  the  African  Moors,  rendered  so  by  his  long  years  of 
servitude  and  toil  in  a  Southern  climate.  "Bis  hair  was  not  curly, 
but  rather  thick  and  bushy ;  his  eye,  dark  and  mild,  but,  at  times, 
'  lighted  up  with  a  keenness  and  vivacity,  which  bespoke  die  latent 
ardot  and  energy  of  his  soul. 
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When  in  New  York,  I  got  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  It  was 
taken  by  Inman,  and  engraved  by  Illman,  both  distinguished 
artists,  and  proved  to  be  an  admirable  likeness.  I  remember  that, 
being  with  him  one  day,  at  Inman's,  I  remarked  to  the  latter,  I 
thought  he  was  making  the  complexion  rather  too  light.  **  I  do  it 
intentionally,"  was  his  reply,  "  that  I  may  show  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  more  distinctly."  Abduhl,  who  was  in  his  chair, 
and  heard  what  was  said,  straitening  up,  with  an  air  of  great  dig- 
nity mingled  with  some  degree  of  not  unamiable  self-compla- 
cency, exclaimed,  "  I  wbh  you  had  seen  me  on  my  white  horse, 
when  I  was  a  young  man."  Forty  years  of  degrading  bondage, 
and  the  mellowing  effect  of  age,  had  not  yet  beclouded  the  soul- 
inspiring  recollections  of  his  younger  days,  and,  for  the  moment, 
he  fancied  himself  riding  as  colonel  commandant,  in  all  the  splen- 
dor of  military  pomp,  at  the  head  of  his  father's  cavalry. 

His  manners  were  refined,  courteous,  and  dignified.  When 
be  met,  as  he  sometimes  did,  with  a  fastidious  distance  towards 
him  on  account  of  his  color,  he  yielded  to  it  quietly,  taking  a  more 
humble  position,  and  yet  never  in  a  cringing  or  abject  way; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  considered  as  an  equal,  as  I  often 
bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  treated  by  the  true  nobility  of  the 
land,  and  at  the  table  of  domestic  hospitality,  he  showed  himself 
quite  at  home  among  the  well-bred  and  polite.  He  told  me,  one 
day,  he  understood  it  all,  and  that  it  gave  him  no  trouble.  "  It 
would  do  no  good,"  said  he,  "  for  me  to  make  any  difficulty  about 
it, — I  can  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  smoke  my  pipe  there,  or  I 
can  go  into  the  parlor  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, — it  is  all 
the  same  to  me." 

He  was  a  close  observer  of  human  nature,  and  often  made 
very  discriminating  and  shrewd  remarks  on  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  those  around  him.  On  one  occasion  we  lodged,  with  a 
friend  who  accompanied  us  to  aid  in  procuring  donations  for  the 
object  Abduhl  had  in  view,  at  a  hotel  in  a  small  village  in  Con- 
necticut. He  had  risen  quite  early,  and  was  making  his  obser- 
vations from  the  front  door  of  the  house  on  the  scene  before  him. 
In  the  meanwhile,  a  stranger  came  into  the  room  where  my  friend 
and  myself  were  sitting,  and  entered  into  a  conversation,  very 
-tamest  and  fluent,  on  his  part,  on  religious  subjects.  Abduhl 
soon  entered,  and  heard  part  of  the  conversation.    When  the 
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Stranger  retiredi  I  remarked,  that  be  seemed  to  be  a  very  good, 
piou3  man.  "  I  guess  be  is  not  very  piou^,"  said  AbdubL  "  Why 
do  you  think  so  1"  I  inquired.  "  Oh !  I  see  him,  this  morning,  . 
before  sunrise,  walking  up  and  down  the  road,  and  preaching  oat 
loud  to  the  people.  If  he  were  very  pious,  I  think  he  would 
stay  at  home,  at  so  early  an  hour,  and  pray  with  his  own  family, 
and  teach  them  to  be  good." 

Before  leaving  Afiica,  Abduhl  accomplished  the  usual  course 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Mohammedan  schools,  and  could  rctad 
and  write  Arabic  well.  So  he  told  me,  and  that  he  had  read  the 
Koran  through  twelve  times.  While  in  New  York  to  aid  him 
in  his  object,  a  very  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  mj 
testing  both  his  avowed  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
the  fidelity  of  his  statements.  I  found  a  friend  who  had  a  copy 
of  the  Koran,  and  a  clergyman,  a  neighbor  of  his^  who  was  a 
finished  Arabic  scholar.  Having  made  the  necessary  previous 
arrangements,  without  letting  Abduhl  know  my  object,  I  called 
with  him  at  the  house  of  tlus  friend,  the  clergyman  being  present. 
After  a  little  conversation,  the  Koran  was  produced^ — an  old  and 
rather  rusty-looking  volume.  I  put  it  into  AbduhPs  hands,  asking 
him  if  he  knew  what  book  it  was.  He  examined  the  outside 
very  carefully,  and  then,  opening  it,  exclaimed,  apparently  ivitb 
great  delight, "  This  is  the  Koran ;  I  read  it  through  twelve  times 
before  I  was  twelve  years  old."  "  Let  us  hear  you  read  it  now,** 
said  I.  He  read  for  sor^e  time,  and  the  clergyman,  who  vras 
looking  over  the  pages,  pronounced  his  manner  of  reading  it  to 
be,  in  all  respects,  that  of  an  accurate,  accomplished  Arabic 
scholar.  The  materials  for  writing  were  brought :  Abduhl  wrote 
in  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  clergyman  bore  witness  to  the 
correctness  and  elegance  with  which  it  was  done.  All  this  vras 
the  more  wonderful,  as  he  assured  us  he  had  never  seen  an 
Arabic  book,  or  a  solitary  leaf  of  one,  during  the  forty  years  of 
his  servitude ;  though  he  said,  he  had  sometimes  amused  himseff 
and  others  by  tracing  \rabic  characters  on  the  sand,  or  on  paper. 

There  was  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  Masonic 
Hall,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  behalf  of  Abduhl  and  his 
object,  at  which  a  Committee  of  some  of  the  most  respectable 
dtizexis  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  b  aid  in  redeeming 
his  children  and  grand-children  from  slavery.    What  was  raised 
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there,  and  in  variouB  other  places,  bowever,  did  not  amount  to 
enough  to  enable  him  fully  to  accomplish  his  object  All  that  I 
can  learn  from  authentic  sources,  is,  that  he  and  his  wife  sailed  in 
the  ship  Harriet,  Capt.  Johnson,  from  Hampton  Roads,  on  the 
ninth  of  February,  1829,  in  company  with  160  emigrants,  for  Li- 
beria. A  letter  from  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Col- 
onization Society,  dated  Monrovia,  May  5th,  1829,  speaks  of  their 
safe  arrivaL  He  says,  "  You  will  please  inform  all  my  friends, 
that  I  am  in  the  land  of  my  forefathers,  and  that  I  shall  expect 
my  friends  in  America  to  use  their  influence  to  get  my  children 
for  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  they  succeed.  You  will  please  in- 
form my  children,  by  letter,  of  my  arrival  in  the  Colony.  As  soon 
as  the  rains  are  over,  if  Grod  be  with  me,  I  shall  try  to  bring  my 
countrymen  to  the  Colony,  and  to  open  the  trade.  I  have  found 
one  of  my  friends  in  the  Colony.  He  tells  me  we  can  reach  home 
in  fifleen  days,  and  promises  to  go  with  me.  I  am  unwell,  but 
much  better." 

Abduhl  uniformly  declared  before  leaving  this  country,  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  return  to  Africa,  in  order  to  assert  his  right  to 
the  throne  of  Footah  Jalloh.  He  said,  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  royalty,  to  wish  to  wear  a  crown  at  his 
advanced  age.  He  proposed  merely  to  establish  himself,  with  his 
frmily,  as  a  colonist  in  Liberia ;  to  live  and  die  under  American 
protection ;  and  to  render  what  services  he  could  in  promoting  an 
intercourse,  advantageous  on  both  sides,  between  the  colony  and 
die  interior,  especially  his  own  country.  But  his  hopes  in  these 
respects,  and  the  high  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Colony,  in  this  country,  were  blasted  by  his  being 
attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  which,  in  1830,  ended  in  his 
death. 

While  a  slave,  Abduhl  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
himself,  wife,  and  eldest  son  were  baptized,  and  joined  the  com- 
munion of  a  Baptist  Church.  Certificates  from  several  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens  of  Natchez  testify^  that 
they  had  know  him  personally  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five  years, 
and  that  he  uniformly  sustained  the  character  of  a  moral,  honest 
man  ;  remarkable  for  his  strict  integrity ;  harmless,  faithful,  and 
inoffensive  in  his  conduct ;  courteous  in  his  behavior,  and  friendly 
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to  aUy  and  that  he  was  generally  respected  by  a  large  and  respec- 
table circle  of  acquaintances. 

It  has  been  said,  that,  soon  after  his  return  to  Africa,  he  abjured 
the  Christian  religion,  and  went  back  again  to  the  faith  of  Moham- 
med. But  I  have  never  seen  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  this. 
While  with  him  in  this  country,  he  disclosed  his  religious  views 
and  feelings  to  me  in  the  fullest  and  most  unreserved  manner. 
He  professed  an  entire  belief  in  the  Religion  of  the  Bible.  His 
temper,  conversation,  and  conduct  manifested,  as  I  thought,  the 
spiiit  of  the  Gospel.  At  times,  indeed,  he  showed  a  certain  de- 
gree of  attachment  to  his  old  religion,  and  to  the  Koran.  He 
said,  there  were  many  good  things  in  it,  and  attempted  to  show 
me  what  they  were.  Now,  when  I  consider  his  long  course  of 
servitude,  with  comparatively  very  little  moral  or  religious  light 
poured  into  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  babe  in  Christ,  I 
can  easily  conceive  how  the  early  religious  instructions  and  asso- 
ciations of  his  childhood  and  youth,  might,  at  times,  come  up  in 
his  thoughts  with  a  freshness  and  interest,  that  would  lead  him  to 
blend  the  more  unexceptionable  of  them,  with  his  views  and  affec- 
tions as  a  Christian,  without  subjecting  him,  in  the  estimation  of 
that  charity  which  "  hopeth  all  things,"  to  the  suspicion  of  having 
swerved  essentially  from  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Did  not  Paul, 
in  his  day,  exercise  the  same  charity  towards  certain  converts  to 
Christianity  from  among  his  countrymen,  who  still  retained  a 
strong  and  avowed  attachment  to  some  of  their  old  Jewish  notions 
and  customs  1 

May  we  not  indulge  the  belief,  that  the  same  Charity  would 
discover,  if  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case  were  thoroughly  and 
accurately  kRown,  that  Abduhl  Hahhahman  died  a  Christian  1  He 
may  have  retained  to  the  last,  and  disclosed  to  those  around  him, 
some  of  his  Mohammedan  prejudices.  To  ascertain  how  far  these 
prevailed,  and  whether  they  materially  affected  his  religious  views 
and  character,  required  the  scrutiny  of  a  discerning  mind,  and  the 
candor  of  a  Catholig  heart. 

Abduhl's  wife  sun'ived  him.  Her  name  is  given,  and  her  age, 
eighty  years,  in  the  Census  of  Monrovia  ;  also  the  names  of  Simon 
Rahhahman,  aged  twenty-one, — Susan,  aged  seventeen, — and 
Nancy,  aged  fifteen,  grand-children  of  Abduhl.  I  know  not  wheth- 
er any  of  his  children  ever  went  to  Liberia. 
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The  foUowing  verses  are  found  iu  the  African  Repository  of 
1829: 

ABDUHL  RAHHAHMAN, 

THE  MOORISH  PRINCE. 

**  Speed,  speed,  beneath  the  {resh'ning  gale, 

Fast  towards  my  father-land, 
Thou  gallant  ship,  whose  snowy  sail 

Has  waved  near  every  strand. 
Fast  as  the  coursers  of  the  wind. 

Fast  as  the  dawning  light, 
Speed,  like  the  thoughts  which  leave  behind 

Far,  far  thy  tempest  flight. 
My  limbs  upon  thy  deck  indeed, 

May  listlessly  remain, 
Yet  now,  as  oft,  by  Fancy  freed, 

My  soul  darts  home  again  ; 
And  ship  and  sail,  and  rope  and  spar, 

Fast  vanish  from  ray  view. 
And  feelings,  slavery  could  not  mar, 

The  shadowy  past  renew. 

Fathers  and  brothers,  kindred  all, 

Come  wrapt  in  awtul  gloom ; 
And  slow  obey  my  memoiy's  call, 

In  cerements  of  the  tomb. 
I  see  thb  crowd,  whose  spirit  fled 

In  life's  protracted  day ; 
I  see  the  throng,  who  joined  the  dead 

In  childhood's  hour  of  play. 
I  see  the  arm  of  manhood's  might 

Shrunk  to  the  flestaless  bone  ; 
And  all  that  hurries  past  my  sight. 

Tells  me  I  stand  alone. 

But  what !  although  my  father's  halls. 

Unrecognised,  I  tread, — 
Although  ray  foot,  unconscious,  falls 

Above  my  kindred  dead ; 
Do  not  the  bright  and  glorious  sun. 

The  wide  extended  plain. 
The  rivers,  which  since  time  has  run, 

Unchang  ng  still  remain  ? 
And  they,  though  sounds  no  human  voice, 

Speak  me  a  welcome  true. 
That  bids  my  inmost  heart  rejoice. 

As  each  arrests  my  view. 
For,  what  though  friends  and  kindred  all 

No  more  around  me  stand, — 
Am  I  not  in  my  father's  hallt 

Faes  in  my  native  land. 
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SHORT  TALKS  ON  GOOD  MANNERS. 

BT   AN    EX-MEMBER    OF     SOCIETIT. 

{Addressed  to  his  Second  CoiLsin,) 

In  dressing  yourbelf  for  a  party,  Stanhope,  you  must  not  let  artificial 
rules  betray  you  into  inelegance.  The  etiquette  of  dress,  as  well  as  the 
fashion  of  dress  in  general,  becomes  an  arrant  humbug  when  it  falls 
into  conflict  with  taste  or  aesthetics.  Vulgarity  does  not  depend  npoa 
the  coarseness  of  your  cloth  at  all,  or  upon  the  roughness  of  the  needle- 
work upon  it ;  but  it  will  be  visible  in  an  excessive  pliancy  to  tailors' 
fashions,  or  in  a  mechanical  submission  to  the  code  of  etiquette.  Tell 
your  wife,  that  this  theory  is  just  as  true  in  application  to  the  female 
toileite  as  to  your  own. 

For  instance,  you  know  that  you  must  always  appear  at  a  party  in  a 
dress-coat:  never  in  a  frock-coat.  But  if  you  come  in  one  of  those 
equivocal  specimens  of  the  toga  virilis,  with  elliptical  skirts  or  *•  swallow 
tails,**  be  sure  that  you  have  sinned  against  politeness  more  than  if  yoa 
had  worn  the  seediest  frock-coat  in  your  wardrobe.  Such  articles  of 
wear  look  well  enough  behind  a  counter,  where  one  rather  prefers  to 
appear  as  if  ready  to  take  wing  to  the  top-shelf,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
please  a  customer :  but  in  a  party  they  seem  too  much  as  if  one  bad 
come  to  present  the  ladies  with  their  '*  little  account"  for  the  silks  and 
satins  in  which  they  are  decked. 

Again,  although  you  are  safe  in  your  full  suit  of  black,  or  bine  coat 
and  black  or  white  pantaloons,  and  in  your  white  or  straw-cok>r8d  kid 
gloves,  at  any  social  gathering  whatever, — still  please  to  warn  your  wife 
not  to  dress  for  a  small  circle  as  she  would  for  an  assembly.  If  a  lady 
is  ever  out  of  character,  it  is  when  she  flaunts  in  splendid  white  satina 
while  modest  brown  or  dark -figured  silks  are  all  around  her.  A  peacock 
among  daws  is  very  apt  to  be  the  object  of  disagreeable  attentions.  Eti- 
quette would  not  be  against  Mrs.  Stanhope  in  this  instance,  but  taste  and 
common  sense  wouki  annihilate  her. 

American  etiquette  (the  best  in  the  world  in  matters  of  dress)  tole* 
rates  the  white  waistcoat.  But  if  you  wear  one,  see  that  it  is  really 
white,  when  you  buy  it.  The  contrast  of  pure  starched  linen  will  make 
it  look  shady,  if  you  purchase  whatever  the  tailors  sell  fi:>r  white. 

You  are  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  '*  scarfs,**  as  an  article  of  wear 
for  guitiemea.    They  are  certainly  less  objectiODable  at  a  party  than  a 
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Stock,  bat,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  eschew  both.  A  roll  of 
figured  siik  ur  satio,  perpeDdicularly  stuck,  like  a  piece  of  eogiae-hose, 
between  the  throat  and  waistcoat,  is  certainly  less  elegant  than  a  smooth 
surface  of  a  8|>otlc88  linen.  Stand  by  the  cravat,  Stanhope  :  it  is  an  an- 
cient and  honorable  article  of  atth-e. 

Althoagh  gjod  manners  have  nothing  to  do  with  ladies'  stockings,  I 
most  ask  you  to  induce  Mrs.  S.  to  select,  as  the  most  beautiful  covering 
for  a  neat  or  ugly  foot,  the  whitest  stockings  and  low  slippers  with  narrow 
ribbons  crossed  over  the  instep  and  tied  around  the  ankles.  Believe 
me,  human  ingenui^  has  never  invented  any  thing  half  so  exquisite  in 
dress,  since  Eve  turned  tailoress. 

But  good  manners  have  something  to  do  with  bare  necks  and 
arms.  As  true  politeness  is  the  art  of  pleasing  others  by  external  de* 
farence  to  their  tastes  and  wishes,  it  is  abominable  for  ladies  to  offend 
the  eye  with  the  sight  of  cutaneous  roughness,  redness,  eruptions* 
Bcnwny  arms  and  long  necks.  Bracelets  will  not  mend  the  matter,  and 
fbUowiog  the  fashion  is  a  poor  consolation  for  making  a  display  of  defecta 
which  were  better  hidden.  I  speak  plainly,  but  not  half  so  plainly  aa 
some  fiisbionable  females  display  their  anatomical  disorders. 

But  enough  of  this.  I  know  your  taste,  and  am  perfectly  confident 
that  at  parties  you  will  eschew  all  huge  breast-pins,  striped  pantaloons, 
fiincy-colored  gloves,  figured  handkerchiefs  and  red  vests.  Here,  then, 
I  drop  the  subject  of  dress. 

When  you  are  ushered  into  the  entry-hall  of  your  host's  habitation, 
if  you  happen  to  meet  any  of  your  friends,  who  have  strolled  out  thith- 
er to  escape  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  parlor,  do  not 
take  pains  to  look  like  a  Gbrgon  horror  and  turn  their  glance  of  recog- 
nition to  stone.  Of  course  the  books  on  etiquette  will  tell  yon  to  make 
your  first  addresses,  after  your  entrance,  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  Ac- 
cordingly, some  young  disciple  in  artificial  politeness,  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  must  compose  his  features  to  rigidity,  frown  down  every  at- 
tempt to  recognize  him  and  prowl  about  with  an  air,  which  says, — *'I 
know  what's  proper," — until  he  finds  the  hostess ;  then  he  dissolves 
away  into  rippling  smiles  and  is  ready  to  make  himself  agreeable  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  This  is,  of  course,  ill-manners.  A  cheeiful  look 
and  a  glance  of  recognition  are  vastly  becoming,  as  one  joins  a  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  No  formal  bows  or  conversation  should  be 
entered  into,  before  the  hostess  has  received  the  oblation  of  the  new- 
comer's respects.  But  to  k)ok  like  a  fiend  and  act  like  a  puppet,  is  a 
costly  way  of  accomplishing  the  object  in  view. 

If  the  party  is  crowded,  you  w'dl  be  obliged  to  slip  by  the  hoatesa 
with  a  bare  exchange  of  salutations ;  but  rather  take  the  hint  from  her 
than  make  a  movement  of  your  own.    If  she  glancee  inquiringly  behind 
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you,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  new  comer,  and  pass  on.  Or  if  abe  gifes 
some  other  sign  of  readiness  to  release  you,  accept  it  instantly.  Bat 
avoid  leaving  her  by  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  like  a  statue  of 
Patience.  Juvenile  gentlemen  are  frequently  apt  to  let  the  lady  of  tbe 
house  know  that  they  regard  her  as  a  mere  cumbrance,  by  swagger- 
ing up  to  her,  and  passing  her  with  an  air  of  impatience,  to  join  those 
whom  they  are  really  anxious  to  see.  The  hostess  ought  to  be  made 
to  feel,  that  her  guests  rettkon  her  as  at  least  as  important  a  persooage 
as  any  one  in  the  room  :  no  matter  what  may  be  theur  own  unexpress- 
ed opinion  on  that  point. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  cut  off  so  abruptly  our  master  in  poDte- 
ness.     We  offer  all  the  amends  in  our  power. 

We  present  articles  this  month  from  distingtiished  gentlemen  :  among 
others  the  noted  pioneer  of  American  Deaf- Mute  Charities — the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  ;  also  from  Bev.  Walter  Clarke,  Rev.  Dr. 
Kip  and  others. 
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CHIEF  JUSTICE  SPENCEK 

It  sometimes  faappeDS  that  a  man  of  moderate  powers  is,  by 
some  fortunate  accident,  elevated  to  an  important  station  ;  and 
sot  less  frequently  perhaps,  that  men  of  acknowledged  abilities 
and  accomplishments  are  never  called  forth  from  the  walks  of 
private  life.  In  either  case  the  task  of  the  biographer  is  a  con- 
fltrained  and  difficult  one.  It  is  hard  for  a  conscientious  and 
generous  man  to  tell  the  story  of  an  individual,  who  holds  a 
high  place  of  which  he  is  not  worthy,  and  it  is  no  lees  difficult 
fi>r  any  man  to  do  justice  to  the  capacities  of  a  great  mind,  that 
has  always  acted  within  a  limited  sphere,  and  never  been  quick- 
ened by  the  sense  of  public  trust  and  responsibility.  But  where 
eminent  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  exist,  in  connection  with 
circumstances  most  favorable  to  their  development  and  exercise 
— ^in  other  words,  where  a  truly  great  man  is  found  occupying 
an  honorable  and  responsible  post,  devising  and  executing  for 
the  public  weal,  with  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  a  master  mind- 
there  the  office  of  the  biographer  becomes  at  once  easy  and 
pleasant ;  for  he  has  no  occasion  to  tax  the  faitk  of  the  reader  for 
any  thing  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  man,  which  is  not  amr 
ply  proved  by  the  story  of  his  life.  In  presenting  to  our  read' 
eon  a  brief  sketch  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Spencer,  we  feel  that 
we  have  this  double  advantage  of  having  to  deal  not  only  with  a 
great  man,  but  a  great  man  who  f^  many  years  filled  a  wid9 
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mpbere  of  public  usefuhiess,  and  we  may  add  that  what  we  are 
aoing  isy  in  the  highest  degree,  a  labor  of  love ;  as  we  were  priy- 
ileged,  for  many  years,  to  reckon  him  among  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  honored  of  our  friends. 

Ambrose  Spencer,  was  born  at  Salbbury,  Connecticut,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1765.  His  father  was  a  plain  man,  in  moderate  circtun- 
stances,  but  had  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  intellectual  culture, 
and  determined,  though  at  considerabl  ^  sacrifice,  to  give  to  hii 
two  sons  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education*  Accordingly  they 
both  (Philip  and  Ambrose)  joined  Yale  College  in  the  autumn  of 
1779,  and  remained  there  throe  years,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  operations  of  College  being  interrupted  by  the  war,  they  were 
removed  to  Harvard  University,  where  they  were  graduated  in 
July,  1783.  It  b  understood  that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
distingubhed  throughout  his  college  life,  for  great  industry  and 
perseverance  in  every  thing  he  undertook,  and  that,  in  the  vigor 
of  his  powers  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  he  gave  un- 
equivocal presage  of  the  distinction  which  he  was  destined  It 
reach  in  subsequent  life.  We  remember  to  have  heard  him,  man 
than  once,  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  instructioa 
which  he  received  from  Dr.  Samuel  Williams,  at  that  time  a  Pi^ 
feasor  at  Cambridge ;  and  he  seems  always  to  have  regarded  bin 
as  one  of  the  naoet  able  and  accomplished  men  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact  in  the  course  of  his  education.  Dr. 
W.,  it  is  believed,  i^  now  diiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  Jffis- 
tory  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Spencer,  shortly  after  he  was  graduated,  entered  on  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  commenced  his  course  under  the  direction 
of  John  Canfield,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Sharon,  Connecticot, 
continued  it  under  John  Bay,  at  Claverack,  and  completed  it 
tmder  Ezekiel  Qibert,  of  Hudson.  His  first  appearance  at  tke 
bar  fulfilled  the  highest  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  no  am 
doubted,  from  that  time,  that  he  was  destined  to  hold  a  plaoe 
among  the  brightest  stars  of  the  profession.  Scarcely  had  he  beM 
Bdmitted  to  the  bar,  before  his  high  intelligence  and  uncompronui- 
ing  honesty  beg^an  to  mark  him  out  for  places  of  p  ub'ic  trast.  Is 
1786  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  town  of  Hudson — the  plaoi 
where  he  resided.  In  1793  he  was  chosen  to  the  Assembly  of  tht 
State  from  Oohimbia  County.    In  1795  he  was  elected  for  thrw 
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years,  and  in  1798  was  re-elected  for  four  years,  to  the  Stato 
Senate.  In  1796,  be  was  appointed  to  tbo  office  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  from  Columbia  and  Renssellaer  Counties.  In 
1802  be  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of  tbe  Stale ;  and  in 
1804  Justice  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  of  wbicb,  in  1819,  be  became 
Chief  Justice.  Hariiig  nearly  reached  tbe  period  at  wbicb  bis 
age  forbade  him  to  continue  in  tbe  office  of  judge,  be  retired 
from  tbe  bench  in  January,  1 823,  while  bis  faculties  boCb  of  body 
and  mind  bad  sbown  no  symptoms  of  decay ;  learing  tbe  comnun- 
ttity  to  lament  tbe  loss,  wbicb  tbey  bad  prematurely  sustained 
through  tbe  operation  of  what  has  generally  been  legarded  a 
most  absurd  uid  unnecessary  proTision.  Fr«na  this  period  qih 
ward  be  devoted  a  few  years  to  tbe  practice  of  law,  and  also, 
fer  a  time,  held  tbe  office  of  Mayor  of  tbe  city  of  Albany.  In 
1829,  be  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  where  be  served 
for  one  term  witb  bis  accustomed  ability  and  fidelity.  Shortly 
after  this,  be  removed  to  a  farm  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Albany,  where 
&r  several  years  he  was  occupied  cbiefly  in  agricultural  pur* 
suits.  In  1889,  be  took  up  bis  residence  in  tbe  village  of  Lyons, 
ffew  ToriL  ;  and  tbere,  in  tbe  iull  enjoyment  of  tbe  otium  cum 
Hgnitate,  passed  the  residue  of  bis  days.  Tbe  disease  of  wbiflh 
be  died  bad  been  preying  upon  bim  for  many  montbs,  but  be  en- 
dured it  witb  great  composure  and  fortitude,  and  enjoyed  a  con- 
Ktant  ministration  of  tbe  most  devoted  kindness  from  bis  children 
and  friends.  His  deatb  occurred  on  tbe  13tb  of  Marcb  of  tbe 
current  year,  at  tbe  age  of  eigbty-tbree. 

The  character  of  Judge  Spencer  was  formed  of  strong  and  bold 
materials,  and  was  so  marked  in  every  feature  as  to  make  jtselC 
always  and  everywhere  impressive.  And  witb  bis  extraordiaary 
powers  be  combined  an  admirable  clearness  of  thought,  that 
brought  bim  easily  in  contact  witb  otber  minds,  and  gave  to  wbat- 
ever  be  said  or  wrote  an  air  of  perfect  transparency.  He  had  no 
communion  witb  that  modem  school  of  mystics,  wbo  live  and  neiove 
and  have  tbeir  being  in  tbe  regions  of  dreamy  speculation,  and 
who,  if  they  should  do  justice  to  tbeir  own  views  of  genius,  would 
paint  it  as  dwelling  in  a  dense  mist.  His  mental 'operations  were 
rapid,  we  might  almost  say,  beyond  tbose  of  any  man  whom  we 
have  ever  known.  Tbe  moment  a  difficult  subject  presented  itself 
to  bis  thougbtSi  be  seemed  to  comprebend  it  in  all  its  various  r^a- 
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tions,  and  to  be  able,  almost  by  intuition,  to  relieve  it  of  all  per- 
plexity, and  throw  it  into  the  light  of  noon-day. 

With  this  rare  combination  of  high  intellectual  endowments, 
he  united  a  moral  constitution  of  a  most  decided  character.  In- 
deed, the  strong  thought  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable  could 
never  have  existed  independently  of  strong  feeling.  No  impor- 
tant subject  could  engage  his  attention,  but  it  seemed  to  absorb 
all  the  energies  of  his  spirit ;  and  not  unfrequently  he  would  com- 
municate his  own  glowing  fervor,  as  if  by  an  electric  power,  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  conversing.  There  are  many  who  can 
remember  occasions  on  which,  in  some  earnest  conversation 
that  has  taken  strong  hold  of  his  feelings,  he  has,  as  it  would 
seem,  unconsciously  to  himself,  risen  from  his  seat,  and  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  vehement,  scathing  eloquence,  which  would 
remind  one  of  some  of  the  most  terrific  bursts  of  the  Grecian 
orator. 

But  notwithstanding  the  strength,  we  may  say  sternness  of  his 
nature, — meaning  however  by  sternness,  nothing  more  than  a  most 
fearless,  uncompromising  independence, — ^his  heart  was  susnepti- 
ble  in  a  high  degree  of  all  the  gentler  and  more  tender  emotions. 
His  attachment  to  his  friendi  was  singularly  strong ;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  who  remember  how  greatly  he  rejoiced  in  their  hap- 
piness, and  how  ready  he  was  to  serve  them,  even  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  convenience.  His  letters  to  his  daughter,  many  of 
which  we  have  been  allowed  to  read,  breathe  the  warmest  paren- 
tal affection  and  solicitude,  and  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
letters  from  a  parent  to  a  child  that  we  remember  to  have  met 
Wth. 

He  had  naturally  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  few 
men  were  less  tolerant  than  he  in  respect  to  manifest  and  palpa- 
ble perverseness.  If  he  regarded  an  individual  as  having  been 
guilty  of  unworthy  conduct,  the  fealing  of  disapprobation  was 
very  likely  to  sink  into  contempt ;  and  such  was  his  abhorrence 
of  all  disguise,  that  if  he  did  not  give  utterance  to  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  individual  himself,  it  was  probably  for  want  of 
a  suitable  opportunity.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rigid  dictates  of  integrity  and  honour,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  brook  the  least  departure  from  either ;  and  where 
0uch  departure  was  once  made  manifest  to  him,  it  was  no  easy 
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mattar  for  the  individaal  erer  to  restore  himself  to  the  fayor 
which  he  had  forfeited 

In  his  personal  aspect  and  bearing  Judge  Spencer  was  emi- 
nently favored.  He  was  considerably  more  than  six  feet  in  height, 
was  well  proportioned  in  his  frame,  and  vigorous  and  rapid  in  his 
movements.  Even  after  he  was  past  eighty,  he  was  to  be  seen 
walking  about  with  so  firm  and  elastic  a  step,  and  conversing  on 
every  subject  with  such  intelligence  and  power,  that  one  could 
ahnoet  forget  that  he  was  a  man  of  another  generation.  His 
coontenance  was  the  faithful  index  of  his  character, — ^bold,  ener- 
getic and  honest  If  he  had  been  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  country, 
80  much  of  majesty  was  there  in  his  general  aspect,  that  he  could 
Bcarcely  have  walked  the  streets  without  being  an  object  of  atten* 
tion.  His  manners,  without  the  semblance  of  formality  or  affec- 
tation, had  all  the  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  the  court.  He  was 
at  home  in  every  circle,  and  could  as  easily  accommodate  himself 
to  the  humblest  as  to  the  loftiest  intellect  in  society. 

In  the  legal  and  judicial  departments,  no  doubt,  he  earned  his 
brightest  laurels,  and  is  destined  to  have  his  most  enduring  repu- 
tation. As  a  lawyer  he  was  associated  vrith  a  cluster  of  the 
brightest  lights,  perhaps  of  which,  the  profession  in  this  country 
can  boast, — among  Vhom  were  Hamilton,  Burr,  aad  Harrison ; 
and  though  he  was  greatly  the  junior  of  most  of  them,  it  is  under- 
stood that  his  efforts  at  the  bar,  especially  while  he  was  Attomey- 
Greneral,  ranked  well  vrith  the  very  highest  legal  efforts  of  the 
time.  As  a  judge,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  few  men  of  any 
period  have  attained  to  a  higher  distinction.  Here  especially  the 
wonderful  quickness  of  his  intellect,  and  his  ability,  as  if  by  intu- 
ition, to  search  through  the  intricacies  of  any  case ;  his  superiority 
to  petty  intrigue,  and  his  determination  to  adhere  to  his  own  hon- 
est conrictions,  let  the  result  be  what  it  might :  in  short,  all  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  character  here 
found  full  scope  for  their  exercise.  So  proverbial  was  his  impar- 
tiality in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  that  we  remember  to  faavb 
heard  of  an  instance,  in  which  an  indiridual  who  was  about  to 
have  an  important  cause  tried  before  him,  expressed  his  appre- 
hension that  he  might  suffer  in  the  issue  of  the  trial,  from  belong- 
ing to  the  same  political  party  vrith  the  judge ;  for,  said  he,  he  is' 
80  much  on  his  guard  against  the  influence  of  political  prejudice^ 
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that  if  he  em  at  all,  it  will  be  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  his  opponent 
His  whole  course  as  a  judge  may  be  said  to  hare  been  a  brilHsiit 
one ;  and  with  this,  too,  no  doubt,  was  connected  die  highest  use- 
fulness of  his  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Judge  Spencer  was  a  keen  aad 
uncompromising  politician.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  b» 
sympathised  strongly  with  the  democracy  of  the  country,  but  ia 
die  later  divisions  of  parties,  he  showed  himself  an  earnest  and 
indomitable  Whig.  He  noted  carefully,  to  the  dose  of  life,  every 
political  party,  and  expressed  his  own  views,  openly,  earnestly, 
and  on  all  suitable  occasions.  No  one  could  have  been  moie 
deeply  interested  than  he  in  the  progress  and  final  result  of  te 
Presidential  election  of  1844.  He  presided  with  great  dignity  st 
tjhe  Baltimore  Whig  Convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  candi* 
date  for  the  Presidency  ;  and  there  are  many  who  remember  kaw 
cordially  he  {^proved  of  what  was  done  on  that  occasion,  and 
how  his  whole  soul  went  into  the  mighty  contest.  He  saw,  or 
diought  he  saw,  signs  of  portentous  import  in  the  manageaient  of 
our  political  concerns  ;  and  however  men  might  dissent  from  kii 
views,  no  one  could  have  a  doubt  in  respect  to  the  honesty  and 
strength  of  his  convictions. 

It  is  believed  that,  during  his  whole  life.  Judge  Spencer  evinc- 
ed a  high  re^>ect  for  christian  institutions^  and  was  accustomed 
to  attend  regularly  on  public  worship.  But,  like  many  others  sf 
Ugh  official  distinction,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  so  much  absorb- 
ed in  public  concerns,  that  he  found  little  time  to  devote  to  kii 
higher  and  more  commanding  interests.  But  after  age  had  fiip> 
rowed  his  visage  and  silvered  his  locks,  he  was  led  to  a  coarse 
of  deep  reflection  and  solemn  self-communion,  which  resulted  in 
a  practical  and  ultimately  a  public  assent  to  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  Christianity.  After  having  held  the  subject  to  his  mind 
finr  a  considerable  time  in  earnest  and  anxious  contemplation,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  Lyons,  the  place 
of  his  residence,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  he  is  understood 
to  have  evinced  in  his  general  conversation  and  deportment  mmk 
of  the  chrbtian  temper.  The  severe  features  of  his  character 
were  beautifully  chastened  and  softened  by  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  his  friends,  who  saw  him  fi*om  day  to  day,  f(^ 
that  his  path  was  constantly  growing  brighten    When  the  dia- 
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e,  of  which  he  finally  died,  began  to  develope  itself,  though  he 
evidently  had  no  expectation  that  it  would  have  a  fatal  issue,  he 
seemed  willing  to  repose  implicitly  in  the  orderiDgs  of  Divine 
Providence  respecting  him.  And  as  the  case  gradually  became 
more  doubtAil,  his  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his 
Heavenly  Father  did  not  forsake  him ;  and  when  it  was  demon- 
strated even  to  his  own  conviction,  that  he  had  but  a  little  longer 
time  to  spend  on  earth,  he  exhibited  more  than  ever  the  loving 
and  trusting  spirit  of  a  child.  His  last  days  and  hours  are  rep- 
resented as  having  furnished  a  most  edifying  example  of  chris- 
tian submission  and  faith;  and  those  who  were  with  him  at 
the  last,  folt  that  they  were  standing  around  the  bed  of  an 
expiring  patriarch.  His  latter  days  were  emphatically  his 
best,  for  it  was  then  that  he  learned  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
paramount  interests  of  the  world  to  come.  He  was  indeed  a 
truly  great,  useful  and  venerable  man,  and  so  posterity  will 
record  concerning  him. 

Judge  Spencer  was  married  three  times ;  first  to  a  daugh* 
ter  of  Mr.  Ganfield,  his  instructor  in  Law,  and  afterwards  suc- 
cessively to  two -sisters  of  DeWitt  Clinton*  His  last  wife  he 
survived  several  years.  He  has  left  four  children,  all  occupy- 
ing places  of  usefulness  and  responsibility ;  one  of  whom  is  the 
Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  LAST  NIGHT  IN  ENGLAND. 


BT  MBS.   L.   H.   SIOOUHNKT. 


Hark,  to  the  midQight  clock. 

The  faint  Spring  Moon 
Looks  down  od  CliftoD*8  heights,  while  at  their  feet 
Sleeps  the  quick-tempered  Avod.  Gracefol  domes 
Catch  silver  from  its  beams,  as  lone  I  muse, 
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ListiDgfor  the  last  time,  the  noon  of  Dight 
Told  out  from  yon  grey  tower. 

For  the  last  time  I 
And  80,  farewell.  Old  Eoglaod.    Oft  my  heart 
In  careless  childhood,  loogM  to  see  thy  face. 
For  like  a  Mother,  thou  dids^t  tell  me  tales. 
Of  knight,  and  tournament,  and  ladye-Iove, 
The  hooded  falcon,  on  her  finger's  tip, 
And  sing  me  minstrel  lays,  and  ballad  chimes, 
Till  I  forgot  my  play. 

Well  hast  thou  kept 
The  glowing  promise  to  my  fancy  made. 
Opening  thy  treasures  to  my  graver  eye. 
Thy  classic  domes,  and  abbies*  letter*d  aisles, 
Baronial  palaces,  and  cottage  homes. 
Where  the  plump  infant  fills  its  hand  with  flowers, — 
Still,  with  thy  rich,  cathedral  melodies 
SooUiing  my  sjul. 

But  at  this  parting  hour, 
Twere  sad  to  think  I  ne*er  may  see  thee  more, 
Sa?e  that  my  western  home  so  beckoneth  me. 
Peering  with  vine-c)a*d  porch  across  the  wave,  * 
That  on  my  brow  I  feel  its  breath  of  joy. 
Sweeping  all  clouds  away. 

I  gi?e  thee  thanks 
For  kindly  words,  and  hospitalities 
Sweet  fo  the  stranger.    Wonderful  art  thou, 
With  thy  few  leagues  of  biUow  beaten  rock, 
Lifting  thy  trident  o*er  the  farthest  seas, 
And  making  to  thyself,  in  every  clime, 
Some  tributary.     Still  extend  thy  hand. 
Oh  white-cliflfd  Albion,  o'er  the  wat'ry  deep, 
Grasping  my  Country  in  a  true  embrace. 
For  whatso^er  doth  bind  those  christian  lands 
In  amity,  is  dear, — whether  the  threads 
That  Genius,  like  the  venturous  spider  throws 
High  o*er  the  gulf  of  ages,^<yr  such  links 
As  Science  forges,  or  bold  Commerce  turns 
To  golden  chains,  weaving  like  her  of  old, 
Philistia's  sorceress,  with  the  pen  and  web 
The  mighty  dreamer's  locks. 

Once  more, — fareweD! 
And  let  no  hostile  purpose  spring  to  birth, 
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Between  oar  realms.    For  History  hath  not  grav'd 
So  strange  a  madness  on  her  time-worn  scroll, 
As  this  would  be — Mother  'gainst  Daughter  set 
In  reckless  warfare,  shedding  kindred  blood. 
No.     Show  your  faith's  true  glory,  by  its  fruits 
Of  peace,  and  charity. 

So,  may  ye  stand 
Until  the  strong  Archangel,  w\th  his  foot 
On  Sea  and  Land,  shall  toll  the  knell  of  time. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  SNOW. 


Although  our  subject  concerns  only  the  utility  of  the  beauti- 
fbl  meteor  known  as  snow,  the  temptation  to  treat  of  the  topic 
esthetically — ^to  dwell  upon  the  marvellous  magnificence  and 
minute  peculiarities  of  the  phenomenon  itself — ^is  almost  irresisti- 
ble. It  is  a  rare  thought  to  indulge,  when  standing  among  the 
eddies  of  flakes  as  they  circle  in  the  wintry  blast,  that  a  world  of 
crystals  is  falling  around  us  ;  that  every  crystal  is  shaped  to  a 
beauty  more  exact  than  the  finest  work  of  art,  and  variously 
moulded*  into  pyramids,  prisms,  stars,  feathery  shafts,  and  all 
these  combined  ;  that  these  crystals  are  all  as  transparent  as  the 
clearest  glass,  but  whitened  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  inter- 
cepted within  their  innumerable  sides :  that,  although  clear  and 
regular  in  form  as  the  hardest  jewel,  yet  are  they  light  enough  to 
fly  on  the  wind,  and  delicate  enough  to  dissolve  into  water  at  a 
single  touch :  that  these  flakes  are  susceptible  of  surprising  difler- 
ences  of  size, — when  the  air  scarcely  touches  the  freezing  point, 
felling  a  full  inch  in  diameter,  and  when  the  biting  air  congeals 
them  almost  into  dust,  coming  down  in  misty  and  impalpable 
doudj.     But  we  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  such  points  as  these* 

It  has  long  been  understood,  that  snow  is  a  protection  to  vege- 
tation, shielding  it  from  the  excessive  and  too  long  continued 

*  Scoresby  enumerates  six  hundred  varieties  of  snow  crystals. 
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rigors  of  the  winter's  fi  o^^ts.  But  it  ba3  been  quite  recently  8e(> 
tied,  at  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  beat  under  snow.  Experi- 
ments show  a  difference  of  seyeral  degrees  between  the  tempersp 
ture  of  snow  near  the  surface  and  at  a  few  inches'  depth  below 
the  surface.  Many  plants,  which  survive  cold  seasons  when  the 
ground  is  occasionally  wrapped  in  a  robe  woven  of  countleai 
flakes  of  frozen  moisture,  are  Isilled  during  what  are  called  open 
winters.  Plants  die  during  winter  in  England,  which  flourish  in 
the  colder  but  more  snowy  regions  of  the  Alps.  While  tbe  growth 
of  a  very  large  number  of  the  vegetables,  necessary  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  human  life,  is  so  timed,  as  to  give  a  full  opportonity 
for  their  maturity  between  the  vicissitudes  of  cold — seed-time  and 
harvest  within  the  few  warm  months  of  the  year, — ^still,  there  is 
a  large  class  of  plants  which  require  more  than  one  year's  life  to 
bring  them  to  full  and  luxuriant  growth — the  grasses  and  the 
trees — and  it  is  needful  that  during  their  torpid  life  in  winter  the 
roots,  which  contain  the  spring  of  life,  should  not  be  stiffened  into 
death  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  frosts.  It  becomes  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  fall  of  snow  is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  the 
temperate  climes ;  allowing  us  all  the  many  physical  and  mord 
advantages  of  a  bracing  winter,  while  it  prevents  the  roots  of  tbe 
tender  herbage  from  dying  under  the  penetrating  touch  of  the 
cold. 

The  very  form  of  the  snow  is  exactly  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
It  comes  in  particles  as  light  as  feathers  and  fills  every  hollow  and 
indentation  of  the  ground's  surface,  and  seems  to  be  folded  like  a 
flexible  robe  over  it.  If  the  moisture  of  the  air  froze  into  bard, 
stone-like  pieces,  such  as  the  hail,  or  came  down  in  the  form  of 
solid  ice,  it  would  not  only  injure  man  and  beast  and  plants  by  iti 
pelting  force,  but  would  funiish  no  close  and  snug  covering  for 
the  ground,  through  which  the  air  is  slowly  filtered  and  in  quan- 
tities just  suflicient  to  sustain  the  low  vitality  of  vegetation. 

The  cause  of  the  deadly  cold,  under  which  vegetable  nature 
pines,  is  the  rapid  radiation  of  heat.  The  texture  of  snow  ren- 
ders it  a  bad  conductor  and  heat  is  radiated  with  slowness 
through  its  subtle  fibres. 

Nature  exhibits  her  usual  proneness  for  variety  in  tbe   amount 

*  of  protection  she  sends  to  tbe  earth.     Sometimes  the  covering  is 

scanty  and  is  rent  away  by  a  short  attack  of  sunshine  or  rain.— 

Again  it  comes  in  immense  masses  and  remains  long,  jealously 
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foBteriog  the  geims  of  life  beneath  it.  When  the  Baows  first  com- 
mence^  they  are  usually  light  and  fleeting,  but  when  the  rigors 
of  frost  demand  it  in  the  dead  of  winter,  they  pile  fold  on  fold  of 
their  shining  drapery  around  the  chilled  face  of  nature.  In  all 
these  tbingo  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Power,  which,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  "  oiveth  snow  likb  wool" — ^like  wool,  in 
its  whiteness,  delicate  texture  and  beneficent  warmth. 

Bat  snow  is  not  only  beneficial  in  respect  to  vegetable  life  ; 
it  affects  &vorably  animal  existence  itself.  It  is  universally 
known  that  it  is  used  by  the  poor  Esquimaux  as  the  building  ma* 
terial  of  their  huts.  It  is  all  that  they  can  procure,  as  no  timb^ 
k  to  he  found  on  their  sterile  shores.  For  them  it  makes  a  most 
oom^ortable  shelter,  as  impervious  to  the  blast  as  the  plastered 
wall  or  the  slated  roef.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  too,  that  the  air 
if  wanned  by  the  falling  snow,  much  heat  being  thrown  ofi*  in  the 
process  of  cfaanj^g  atmospheric  vapor  into  frozen  crystals. 

The  color  of  snow,  however,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
aUe  fixtures  of  its  economy.  It  is  white,  of  the  purest  kind  and 
degree— -the  color  that  reflects  almost  all  the  heat  it  recMves,  in- 
Head  of  abs(Nrbing,  like  black  and  the  other  dark  colors.  If  snow 
were  black,  so  much  would  the  bitter  cold  of  the  arotie  regions  be 
moeased,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  animal  life  could  be  sus- 
tained there.  Black  absorbs  nearly  all  the  heat  it  receives,* and 
reflects  next  to  none  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  see  subh  an  illimitaUe  variety  of  hues,  especially  the  dark 
colors,  beautifying  the  tropics.  If  the  sui*face  of  natural  objects 
was  there  of  a  prevailing  white  color,  the  heat  would  be  intolera- 
Ue. 

Another  benefit  arising  from  the  color  of  snow  is  this  :  the 
rapid  radiation  of  heat  from  such  pure  white  and  the  slight  ab- 
sorbing power  peculiar  to  this  absence  of  color,  prevents  its  rap- 
id mating.  In  countries  where  immense  quantities  of  snow  are 
found,  if  snow  was  black  and  absorbed  instead  of  reflecting  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  the  swift  and  complete  melting  of  the 
■ass  would  cause  terrific  inundations,  whidi  would  make  the 
whole  of  the  polar  regions  uninhabitable. 

The  color  (or  rather  the  no  color)  of  snow  gives  an  advan* 
tage  in  respect  to  light.  The  polar  regions  are  not  lighted  by 
the  sun  for  many  months  together.     This  long  night  would  be 
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dieerless  indeed,  if  it  overhung  chaotic  blackness  below.  Bat  as 
%  bright  carpet  of  snow  reflects  the  faint  light  which  streams 
down  from  the  sky,  the  dismal  scene  b  in  a  measure  relieved  hj 
this  dim  radiance. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  sterile  mountain  covered  with 
deep  and  perpetual  snow  ?  Its  rocky  sides  are  bald  of  all  vege- 
tation, such  as  needs  the  protection  of  a  dense  mass  of  snow. — 
But  the  snows  of  the  mountains  are  by  no  means  useless.  In 
many  torrid  regions,  the  winds  that  blow  down  the  sides  of  the 
whitened  steeps  carry  coolness  and  health  with  them.  In  Mex- 
ico they  temper  the  burning  air  with  that  cool  play,  whidi 
makes  the  summer  of  northern  latitudes  so  grateful.  Besides 
this,  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  mountains  perform  other  offices 
of  good.  It  is  from  them  that  rivers  take  their  source.  Their 
inexhaustible  moisture  gushes  out  at  the  tpuch  of  the  sun,  finds 
a  thousand  paths  through  the  mountain  gorges  and  finally  forms 
gigantic  streams,  which  thunder  down  the  mountains  and  then 
subside  to  placid  but  powerful  streams  in  the  valley  below,  fer- 
tilizing millions  of  acres.  They  pour  down,  perhaps,  into  torrid 
regions,  refreshing  the  air  as  well  as  the  soil  and  supplying  with 
moisture  lands  rarely  visited  by  the  rains.  The  water  that 
comes  from  melted  snow,  is  said  to  contain  an  unusual  quantity 
of  oxygen,  which  gives  the  greatest  spring  to  the  vitality  of  her- 
bage. 

In  the  opening  part  of  our  article,  we  hinted  that  an  discussion 
concerned  rather  the  economy  than  the  beauty  of  snow.  Per- 
haps we  should  have  said  that,  in  respect  to  snow,  as  in  count- 
less millions  of  natural  objects  in  the  world,  beauty  is  a  part  of 
its  economy.  External  graces  are  manifestly  designed  to  serre 
some  useful  moral  purpose.  Otherwise  beauty  would  not  so  &r 
prevail  around  us.  Waste  and  profusion,  too,  are  a  part  of  the 
economy  of  nature — ^because  they  subserve  some  higher  end  than 
mere  material  use.  Perhaps  the  purpose  is  to  enlarge  the  de- 
sires and  ambition  of  mankind  above  a  narrow  utilitarian  scope  ; 
to  show  us  that  good  does  not  consist  of  those  things  only  that  go 
into  the  mouth  or  clothe  the  person  or  appease  the  appetites;  to 
show  man,  that  after  all  his  toils  for  his  slender  possessions,  the 
world  is  fuU,  even  to  waste,  of  treasures  of  beauty,  which  be  can 
neither  create  nor  appropriate.     Certainly,  there  is  somethifig 
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morally  dieering  about  what  is  externally  beautifU.  Perhaps, 
without  it  we  should  all  live  in  suicidal  despair.  If  we  did  not 
have  something  to  distract  us  from  the  dull  round,  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  necessities  of  our  nature,  we  might  abhor  so  senseless 
a  life.  But  the  smile  of  beauty,— the  evidences  of  benevolent  de- 
sign,— the  signs  of  inexhaustible  riches  and  power,  are  all  around 
us  and  we  take  courage  at  the  thought  that  we  must  be  in  die 
hands  of  Infinite  Goodness,  which  has  not  formed  us  in  vain. 

In  the  polar  regions,  the  beauty  of  snow  seems  almost  neces- 
sary, not  only  because  it  furnishes  light  during  the  long  nights  of 
the  year,  as  we  have  already  mentioned — ^but  because  it  relieves 
in  manifold  ways,  the  gloom  of  those  cheerless  regions.  No 
sweet  prospect  of  gray  hill  and  green  valley,  no  phantasmagoria 
of  infinitely  various  colors,  no  streams  reposing  in  the  laps  of 
rich  meadows,  enliven  there  the  dull  sensibilities  of  man.  But 
the  inhabitant  of  the  arctic  regions  has  all  around  him  the  color 
least  tiresome  to  the*eye  ;  and  when  the  aurora  shoots  its  magnetic 
rays  into  tbe  sky,  heightened  to  dazzling  effulgence  by  the  reflec- 
tions  of  illumitable  fields  of  snow,  he  lives  in  a  glow  of  beauty, 
unsurpassed  in  any  cUme.  Sometimes,  too,  the  fields  around  him 
are  of  the  deepest  crimson,  overgrown  with  minute  vegetable 
particles,  tenacious  enough  of  life  to  flourish  on  beds  of  snow. 
And  sometimes,  this  mimic  vegetation  has  a  green  hue,  making  a 
cold  bank  of  frozen  crystals  rival  the  meadow-sward  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.* 

Even  among  us,  the  wintry  prospect  is  cheered  by  the  presence 
of  snow.  Clothing  dead  nature  like  a  shroud,  it  hides  the  marks 
of  decay  and  even  binds  robes  of  b  eauty  around  the  withered 
and  desolate  scene.  And  very  often,  when  mixed  with  rain,  it 
offers  rich  material  to  the  cunning  fingers  of  the  frost,  for  turn- 
ing the  whole  face  of  nature  into  a  miracle  of  splendor.  We 
have  seen  the  trunks  of  the  grove  polished  like  marble  shafb  and 
overhung  with  a  mass  of  crystals,  surpassing  the  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  of  manunoth  grottoes.  Every  branch  has  been  fHnged 
with  pendent  jewels.  Flashing  in  the  silver  lustre  of  the  moon 
or  burning  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  the  scene  has  reminded  us  of 
die  fabled  arcades  of  fairy-land,  where   trees  bear  fruits  of  pre- 

*  This  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  red  and  green  snow  teema  now  to 
begMflnUy  believed. 
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ekniB  Btones  and  ailver  pillars  line  the  walks.  Sack  wondeia  of 
beauty  as  ^e  winter  of  the  North  often  presents,  are  caknhtad 
to  stir  e^en  the  vnlgarest  mind  with  cheering  thoughts.  Tke 
hear  is  eleyated,  if  not  made  thankful,  and  we  w<Hider  at  the 
Power  which  makes  all  seasons  beautiful ;  which  decks  ersa 
ragged  winter  in  robes  of  lustrous  white,  and  hangs  mynads  of 
jewels  upon  its  bare  and  withered  members. 


NOVISMBBIL 

Thay  call  thee  saddest  month  of  all  the  year. 
In  Eogland ;  and  in  that  benighted  isloi 
Where  Natore's  face  is  seldom  seen  to  smile* 
Some  force  of  reason  In  it  doth  appear : 
But  not  80  in  my  native  land ;  for  here, 
Even  while  I  write,  a  flood  of  Ught  pours  in, 
Clear,  waim,  and  bright,  as  if  it  sought  to  win 
My  random  mood  to  thonghts  of  happy  cheer. 
Yon  growing  wood,  which,  but  a  month  ago, 
Wore  the  gay  livery  of  green  and  red, 
Marks,  with  a  seeming  pride,  the  mass  below 
Of  fielded  leavos,  all  withered,  crashed,  and  dead, 
As  if  it  knew  that  the  retaming  Spring 
Woukl  added  strength  and  fresher  Terdnra  bring* 
Hartfoord.  ■•  a*  a* 
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(Continued  from  page  208.) 

Os  the  28th,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  light  trade  wind 
which  came  from  the  South  enabled  us  to  advance  well  on  our 
way  during  the  two  or  three  days  that  it  lasted.  On  the  Slst,  the 
wind  changed  a  little,  but  nevertheless  without  ceasing  to  be  favor- 
able for  us.  It  brought  with  it  however  a  heavy  fog,  which  pre- 
vented us  from  seeing  the  land,  which  we  supposed  to  be  not  far 
distant,  and  to  which  we  were  in  fact  very  near.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day  the  weather  cleared,  and  we  saw  without  difficulty  the 
coast  bordered  with  a  great  quantity  of  rocks,  which  they  named 
"Sugar-loaves" — {pains  de  sucre),  because  they  were  of  that 
shape.  They  were  entirely  covered  with  snow.  In  the  evening 
we  entered  the  strait  through  which  we  had  to  pass  in  going  to 
Hudson's  Bay. 

This  strait,  which  is  called  the  canal  or  strait  of  the  North,  is 
very  difficult  of  navigation  on  account  of  the  islands  of  ice  which 
are  continually  forming  in  this  cold  climate,  and  through  this  pas- 
sage discharge  themselves  into  the  open  sea.'  The  shores  of  the 
stnut  run  generally  WNW  and  ESE.  At  both  ends  of  it  there 
are  some  islands  situated  on  the  southern  shore.  Those  which 
are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait — at  the  Eastern  end  to- 
wards Europo^are  called  the  Bouton  Islands.  They  are  in  Lat 
60^  and  some  minutes.  Those  which  are  situated  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  same  strait,  are  called  the  Digues  Islands.  They 
am  in  about  63.**  Besides  these  there  are  many  others  scattered 
through  the  strait,  which  is  135  leagues  in  length.  Its  least  breadth 
is  seven  or  eight  leagues,  but  it  is  generally  much  wider.  "We 
saw  from  time  to  time  large  bays,  especially  near  the  Bouton 
Islands.  There  is  one  in  particular  much  larger  than  the  rest, 
by  which  they  say  it  is  possible  to  go  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Bay  of  Hudson  ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

It  often  takes  a  long  time  to  go  through  this  strait,  bufwe  made 
the  passage  very  happily  in  four  days.  We  entered  it  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  and  left  it  on  the  5th,  also 
in  the  morning,  with  a  wind  very  favorable,  but  which  increased 
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very  much  on  the  6th.  On  the  7thy  the  weather  was  cahn,  which 
gave  more  than  fifty  persons  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment on  the  next  day,  which  was  the  Festival  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Holy  Virgin. 

The  calm  continued  on  the  8th,  the  9th,  and  the  10th,  wludi 
caused  much  sadness  and  disquietude  among  all  the  crew.  I 
therefore  expected  our  Canadians  to  implore  the  protection  of  St 
Anne,  whom  they  regard  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  coimtry,  and 
all  honor  with  much  piety.  My  proposition  was  received  with 
joy,  and  we  engaged  to  make  during  all  that  day,  hoth  morning 
and  evening,  our  public  prayers  in  honor  of  that  saint.  During 
the  following  night  the  wind  became  favorable. 

On  the  12th  we  discovered  the  North  land,  {la  terre  du  Nord,) 
but  below  the  point  we  wished  to  make.  The  wind  having  again 
become  contrary,  we  beat  about  during  several  days  without  mak- 
ing any  headway,  and  were  at  length  obliged  to  cast  anchor. 
We  now  began  to  suffer  much — the  cold  increased — and  oar 
water  was  almost  exhausted.  In  this  extremity  our  Ganadiaos 
came  to  me  with  a  proposal,  that  they  should  make  a  vow  to  St 
Anne,  to  consecrate  to  her  honor  the  first  gain  they  made  in  thit 
country.  I  approved  of  their  design  after  communicating  it  to 
M.  d'Iberville.  At  the  same  time  I  exhorted  them  to  strive  after 
their  oym  sanctification,  since  it  was  the  purity  of  their  lives 
which  rendered  their  vows  agreeable  to  God.  The  greater  part 
profited  by  my  advice,  and  came  to  confession  and  received  die 
sacrament  The  following  day  the  sailors  wished  to  foUow  the 
example  of  the  Canadians,  and  make  the  same  vow  which  they 
had  done ;  while  M.  d'IberviUe  and  the  other  ofBcers  took  the 
lead  in  the  movement.  The  following  night,  which  was  that  of  the 
21st  of  September,  God  gave  us  a  favorable  wind. 

On  the  24th,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  entered  the  river 
Bourbon.  The  joy  was  great  through  the  whole  crew.  It  was 
on  Friday,  and  we  chanted  the  hymn,  Vexilla  Regis,  and  above 
all,  that  of  O  Crux  ave,  which  we  repeated  many  times  in  honor  of 
the  adorable  Cross  of  our  Savior,  in  a  country  where  it  was  un- 
known to  the  Indians,  and  where  it  had  been  so  oft^n  profaned  by 
the  heretics,  who  had  thrown  down  with  contempt  all  the  crosses 
which  we  the  French  had  in  other  times  erected  there. 

This  river,  to  which  the  French  have  given  the  name  of  Bour- 
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bon,  is  ealled  by  the  English,  the  river  Pometton  ;  from  whence 
it  happens,  that  many  of  the  French  still  call  the  territories 
around,  the  country  of  Pometton.  The  river  is  deep  and  broad, 
and  extends  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  as  it  is  filled 
with  rapids,  it  is  less  convenient  for  the  trade  of  the  Indians.  For 
this  reason  the  English  have  not  built  their  fort  on  its  banks.  At 
the  South-Eatf  of  the  river  Bourbon,  and  in  the  same  bay,  another 
river  empties,  equally  great,  which  the  first  discoverers  called  the 
river  of  St  Therese,  because  the  wife  of  him  who  first  saw  it 
bore  the  name  of  that  holy  saint 

These  two  rivers  are  only  separated  by  a  low  tongue  of  land, 
which  forms  in  both  of  them  very  extensive  shallows.  The 
mouths  of  these  rivers  are  in  Lat  57^  and  some  minutes.  They 
both  run  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  and  for  a  long  dis- 
ance  their  channels  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  leagues  apart 
The  shallows  with  which  they  are  filled  render  them  dangerous 
to  large  vessels.  But  as  this  difficulty  exists  to  a  less  extent  in 
die  river  Bourbon,  it  was  determined  that  the  Poli  should  winter 
there,  while  the  Salamandre  was  placed  in  the  river  St  Therese, 
on  the  banks  of  which  the  English  had  built  their  fort,  on  the 
tongue  of  Iwid  which  separates  the  two  rivers. 

We  arrived,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  river  Bourbon,  on  the 
24th,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  same  night  they  sent  a 
party  of  our  people  on  shore  to  attempt  to  surprise  some  of  the 
English.  They  found  however  much  difficulty  in  landing  on  ac- 
count of  the  shallows,  and  were  obliged  to  cast  themselves  into 
the  water,  while  the  ice  which  lined  the  banks  furnished  an  addi- 
tional obstacle.  Among  those  who  were  sent  on  shore  was  an 
Iroquois  Indian,  whom  on  leaving  Quebec  they  had  requested 
me  to  baptize.  I  had  hitherto  deferred  this  rite,  to  allow  time 
for  his  further  instruction,  but  now  seeing  the  perils  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  put  it  ofi*  any  longer.  One 
of  our  Canadians  however  who  spoke  the  Iroquois  language,  had 
been  of  great  service  to  me  in  preparing  him  for  that  step.  The 
people  whom  we  had  sent  on  shore  were  not  able  to  surprise  any 
of  ^e  English,  because  we  had  been  seen  the  moment  of  our 
arrival,  and  they  had  all  immediately  retired  within  their  works, 
but  on  the  25th  they  brought  off  two  Indians,  whom  they  had 
taken  near  the  fort 
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M.  d'Iberville  had  been  on  the  same  day  to  sound  the  river, 
and  look  for  a  place  where  our  vessel  could  be  sheltered  during 
the  winter.  We  found  one  which  was  very  commodious,  and 
after  having  visited  those  whom  he  had  caused  to  debark,  and 
given  them  his  orders,  he  charged  M.  de  Serigny  with  the  care  of 
taking  the  Poli  round  to  the  place  assigned,  and  then  on  the  27th 
went  himself  on  board  of  the  Salamandre,  whither  I  followed 
him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  Therese,  nor  did  we  fail  on  entering  it,  to  place  oar- 
selves  under  the  protection  of  that  holy  saint.  In  the  middle  of 
die  night  M.  d*  Iberville  departed  to  sound  this  second  river.  On 
the  28th,  we  advanced  up  it  a  league  and  a  half,  by  means  of  the 
tide,  the  winds  being  ahead.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  employed 
in  sounding  both  shores.  Oh  the  29th  we  again  made  a  short 
league,  and  M.  d'Iberville  went  on  shore  to  mark  out  his  camp, 
and  the  spot  alongside  of  which  he  intended  the  ship  to  lay.  He 
found  one  which  he  liked,  about  half  a  league  below  the  fort.  A 
large  point  of  land,  sufficiently  high,  extended  into  the  river,  and 
thus  formed  a  kind  of  bay,  in  which  the  ship  could  be  entirely 
sheltered  from  the  drifting  of  the  ice,  which  is  to  be  very  much 
feared  in  the  Spring.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  for  those 
of  our  people  who  had  already  landed,  to  encamp  in  this  place 
They  were  not  more  than  20  in  number,  but  the  Indians  of  the 
country  had  reported  to  the  English  that  they  were  more  dian 
40  or  50,  which  intelligence  had  always  deterred  them  from  going 
out  of  the  fort. 

On  the  30th,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  advance.  The  1st  of 
October  found  us  still  in  the  same  state,  the  wind  always  ahead, 
and  as  we  ran  aground  at  each  low  tide,  it  was  impossible  to  tack. 
The  wind  too,  and  the  cold,  and  the  ice  increased  every  day.  We 
thus  found  ourselves  only  one  league  from  the  place  where  we 
ought  to  debark,  but  in  danger  of  never  reaching  it.  At  lengdi 
the  crew  began  to  be  alarmed ;  but  I  exhorted  them  to  trast  to 
the  protection  of  God,  who  had  never  yet  deserted  them  in  their 
voyage.  On  board  the  Salamandre  they  made  the  same  run 
which  had  already  been  made  in  the  Poli,  and  on  that  very  day 
the  wind  changed  and  became  favorable. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  weighed  anchor,  the  moon 
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being  very  bright,  and  favored  by  the  tide,  our  boat  rowed  by 
six  oars  towed  the  ship,  and  conducted  it  even  within  gun-shot 
of  the  place  where  we  wisbed  to  go.  We  were  still  however  not 
able  to  land  there,  for  the  tide  left  us.  In  passing  the  fort  they 
gave  us  three  or  four  discharges  from  their  cannon,  but  &eir 
builds  did  not  reach  us.  Our  Canadians  only  answered  them 
with  the  Sasta  Koues  ;  which  is  the  name  the  Indians  have  be- 
stowed on  the  peculiar  cries  they  make  in  sign  of  rejoicing. 

On  the  2d  we  thought  our  vessel  would  have  been  lost.  As  we 
got  under  way,  in  the  hope  of  immediately  making  the  port, 
which,  so  to  speak,  we  were  just  touching,  a  great  whirlwind  of 
snow  concealed  the  land  fVom  us,  while  a  violent  North«west 
wind  threw  us  on  a  shallow,  where  we  grounded  at  high  tide. 
Here  we  passed  a  most  dismal  night.  At  6  in  the  evening,  the  ice, 
brought  down  by  the  current  and  thrust  on  by  the  wind,  com- 
menced striking  against  the  ship  with  a  noise  so  frightful,  that  it 
might  have  been  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  league.  This  crashing 
continued  four  or  five  hours.  The  ice  shocked  the  vessel  sa 
rudely,  that  it  pierced  the  wood,  and  stripped  it  off  in  many 
places  to  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  fingers.  M.  d'lberville,  to- 
lightea  the  vessel,  thought  best  to  throw  overboard  on  the  shallow^ 
12  pieces  of  cannon,  and  divers  other  things  which  the  water 
could  not  destroy,  and  which  would  not  be  injured  by  remaining 
there.  He  afterwards  made  a  covering  on  the  sand  for  these 
pieces  of  cannon,  for  fear  lest  they  should  be  dragged  off  in  the 
Spring  by  the  drifting  of  the  ice. 

On  the  3d  the  wind  having  somewhat  moderated,  M.d'Iber- 
viUe  determined  to  commence  discharging  the  ship,  which  was 
every  moment  in  danger  of  perishing.  We  were  unable  to  use 
the  boat  for  this  purpose,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  manage  it 
amongst  the  ice,  which  was  constantly  carried  by  in  great  quan- 
tities. We  therefore  employed  bark-canoes  which  we  had  brought 
with  us  from  Quebec,  and  which  our  Canadians  guided  through 
the  midst  of  the  ice  with  wonderful  skill. 

For  some  days  afterwards  I  was  unwell,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  a  fever.  M.  d'Iberville  pressed  me  to  go  on  shore,  but  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  quit  the  vessel  in  the  peril  in 
which  it  then  was,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  alarm  in  whidi  I  saw 
all  the  crew.    I  was  constrained  however  to  do  so  by  the  sad 
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news  which  we  shortly  afterwards  received.  M.  de  Ch^teauguai, 
a  young  ofl&cer  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the  brother  of  M.  d* 
Iberville,  had  gone  to  discharge  his  gun  towards  the  English  fort, 
to  occupy  their  attention,  ahd  prevent  their  having  any  know- 
ledge of  our  embarrassments.  Having  however  advanced  too 
far,  he  was  wounded  by  a  ball  which  passed  through  him  from 
side  to  side.  He  sent  for  me  to  confess  him,  and  I  had  myself 
transported  thither  to  the  camp.  We  at  first  thought  his  wound 
was  not  mortal,  but  were  very  shortly  undeceived,  for  he  died  the 
next  day. 

We  had  just  before  this  leceived  news  of  the  Poll,  and  learned 
that  hb  ship  was  not  in  less  danger  than  our  own.  The  winds,  the 
shallows,  and  the  ice,  had  all  been  obstacles  in  its  way.  At  one 
time,  while  aground,  it  received  a  severe  shock  in  its  keel.  Four 
pumps  were  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  water  which  flowed  in, 
and  many  barrels  of  flour  were  wet  in  clearing  the  ship.  It  was 
not  yet  relieved,  and  there  was  danger  of  its  never  being  able  to 
reach  the  place  where  it  ought  to  winter. 

So  much  sad  intelligence  did  not  in  any  way  damp  the  courage 
of  M.  d'Iberville.  He  was  deeply  touched  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  whom  he  had  always  tenderly  loved,  but  he  made  it  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  in  whom  he  wished  to  place  all  his  confidence. 
Forseeing  that  the  least  sign  of  inquietude  which  might  appear  on 
his  countenance,  would  throw  all  into  consternation,  he  always 
sustained  himself  with  wonderful  firmness,  giving  every  body 
something  to  do,  active  himself,  and  sending  forth  his  orders  with 
the  same  presence  of  mind  as  ever.  But  on  the  same  day  Grod 
consoled  him.  The  very  same  tide  placed  both  vessels  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  conducted  each  one  to  the  place  which  had  been  marked 
out  for  it. 

On  the  5th  I  baptized  two  infant  children  of  one  of  the  Indians 
They  had  been  iU  for  a  long  time,  and  I  now  judged  they  were, 
in  danger.  I  was  the  more  urgent  to  baptize  them,  because  the 
next  day  the  Indians  were  to  depart,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
forests  at  a  distance  from  us.  But  before  I  baptized  them  I  ob- 
tuned  from  the  fadier  a  promise,  that  if  they  recovered  he  would 
bring  them  back  to  me  in  the  spring  to  be  instructed.  They  were 
both  children  of  the  same  fether,  but  of  different  mothers,  polyga- 
my being  customary  among  the  Indians  in  this  country.    One  oi 
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the  two  afterwards  died,  and  the  father  brought  back  the  survivor 
to  me  in  the  following  spring,  as  he  had  promised.  For  some  time 
afterwards  we  were  busy  in  building  huts  for  ourselves,  in  un- 
loading the  vessel  and  in  preparing  for  the  seige. 

On  the  9th  I  departed,  to  return  to  the  Poli,  when  M.  de  Tilly, 
a  Lieutenant*  had  been  dangerously  ill  for  several  days.  It  was 
the  first  journey  I  had  made  through  an  American  forest.  The 
ground  over  which  we  passed  was  very  marshy,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  take  circuitous  routes  to  avoid  the  swamps.  The  wa- 
ter had  begun  to  freeze,  but  the  ice  not  being  yet  sufficiently  strong 
to  bear  our  weight,  we  often  sunk  in  half  way  up  the  leg.  We 
made  thus  five  leagues  on  the  snow  and  in  the  forests,  if  indeed 
we  may  use  that  word,  for  in  this  country  they  have  no  open 
woods.  The  trees  are  mingled  up  in  some  places  with  thickets 
and  brambles,  and  then  again  in  others  they  are  interspersed  with 
dear  savannas. 

When  at  length  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Bourbon, 
we  found  ourselves  very  much  embarrassed.  The  ship  was  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  river  in  this  place  a  league  and  a  half  wide, 
very  rapid,  and  at  that  time  filled  with  Boating  ice.  Those  who 
had  accompanied  me  judged  the  passage  impracticable,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  overcoming  their  opposition.  But  a  little  while 
after,  the  river  became  clear,  the  ice  having  drifted  away  with 
the  falHng  of  the  tide.  We  therefore  embarked  immediately,  after 
having  carried  our  canoe  over  the  ice  which  had  formed  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  We  set  out  at  sunset,  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  beginning  of  the  night. 

We  found  the  ship  in  a  safe  and  commodious  place,  and  the 
crew  beginmng  to  recover  from  dieir  past  fatigues.  I  saw  the 
sick  man  to  whom  I  administered  the  consolations  of  our  faith,  re- 
ceived his  confession  the  next  day,  and  gave  him  the  Sacrament. 
After  dinner,  I  went  to  visit  our  Canadians  and  sailors,  who  had 
established  themselves  in  huts  on  shore.  On  my  return  they  in- 
formed me  that  the  passage  of  the  river  was  again  practicable, 
and  I  immediately  embarked,  as  I  had  promised  to  return  without 
delay  on  account  of  the  expected  attack  on  the  fort.  Reaching 
the  other  side  very  late,  we  put  up  a  hut  in  which  to  pass  the 
night.  We  had  built  it  with  much  carelessness  as  we  trusted  to 
the  clearness  of  the  sky,  an  oversight  which  we  had  cause  after- 
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wards  to  repent  of,  for  we  were  during  three  hours  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow. 

On  the  11th,  we  reached  our  camp,  where  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  the  seige.  They  had  made  through  the  woods  an 
excellent  road  on  which  to  transport  their  cannon,  the  mortars  and 
bombs.  On  the  12th,  they  fixed  their  mortars,  and  on  the  13th, 
as  they  were  ready  to  open  on  the  fort,  they  sent  to  summon  the 
enemy  to  capitulate,  offering  them  favorable  terms  if  they  would 
surrender  immediately.  They  asked  until  8  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing to  give  their  answer,  and  requested  that  we  would  not  disturb 
them  during  the  night,  about  the  fort.  This  was  accordingly 
granted  them.  The  next  morning  at  the  hour  appointed,  they 
brought  forward  their  conditions,  which  were  at  once  assented  to, 
for  they  did  not  even  demand  to  retain  their  arms  or  tents.  Their 
minister  had  given  the  terms  of  capitulation  in  latin,  and  I  acted  as 
interpreter  on  our  side.  The  English  had  been  seized  with  fear 
on  our  first  arrival,  and  from  that  time  had  kept  themselves  entirely 
shut  up,  without  even  daring  to  go  out  at  night,  to  procure  water 
fVom  the  river  which  flowed  at  the   base  of  the  fort. 

The  same  day  M.  d'Iberville  sent  his  Lieutenant,  M.  du  Tas  to 
take  possession.  He  went  thither  himself  on  the  morrow,  the 
Festival  of  Saint  Therese,  and  named  it  Fort  Bourbon.  The 
same  day  I  celebrated  the  Mass  there  and  chanted  the  Te  Dtum. 
The  fort  was  only  of  wood,  both  smaller  and  weaker  than  we  had 
supposed,  and  the  booty  we  had  gained  was  also  much  less  than 
we  had  hoped  for.  The  English  were  53  in  number,  all  large 
men  and  well  made,  but  those  who  commanded  them  were  much 
mxxQ  skillful  in  commerce  than  in  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which 
they  had  never  been  exercised.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they 
surrendered  so  easily.  In  all  these  things  we  could  not  but  ad* 
mire  the  wonderful  arrangement  of  divine  Providence.  On  en- 
tering the  river  of  St.  Therese,  we  had  with  confidence  invoked 
the  proCecdon  of  the  holy  Saint  whose  name  the  river  bore,  and 
Gtod  arranged  every  thing  in  such  a  manner,  that  on  the  very  day 
of  the  Festival  of  the  same  Saint  we  should  obtain  possession  oS 
the  fort,  which  renders  us  masters  of  the  navigation  and  all  the 
commerce  of  this  great  river. 

The  same  day  I  thought  it  well  to  return  on  a  visit  to  M.  de  Til- 
ly, whom  I  had  left  very  ill.    I  set  out  therefore  after  dinner,  and 
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reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Bourbon,  but  found  the  crossing 
absolutely  impracticable.  Wo  therefore  erected  our  hut,  and 
spent  the  whole  night  there.  The  next  day,  the  river  being  no 
better,  we  made  on  the  banks  fires  which  sent  up  high  columns  of 
smoke,  this  being  the  signal  agreed  on  to  announce  the  capture  of 
the  fort.  They  replied  by  similar  signals,  and  we  returned  to  the 
fort.  Three  days  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, I  joined  M.  de  Caumont,  a  brother  of  M.  de  Tilly,  and  two 
other  persons  their  relatives,  together  with  a  Canadian,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  over  together  to  the  Poli.  We  again  found  the 
river  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  the  next  day  it  was  no  better.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  determined  to  risk  the  passage,  which  was  not  ac- 
complished withou^great  danger,  but  at  last  we  arrived  safely.  I 
did  not  again  leave  the  sick  man  until  the  2Sth,  which  was  the  day 
of  his  death.  After  the  funeral  services  were  over,  I  wished  to  re- 
turn to  the  fort  to  celebrate  the  Festival  of  All-saints^  but  was  un- 
able to  pass  that  river  until  All-sours  Day.*  We  lost  our  way 
that  ni^t  in  the  woods,  and  after  wandering  for  a  long  time  found 
ourselves  in  the  place  from  which  we  set  out.  There  we  passed 
the  night,  and  reached  the  fort  on  the  3d  of  November.  I  have 
since  often  made  these  little  joumeyings  ;  for  disease,  and  partic- 
ularly the  scurvy,  having  spread  among  our  crew,  I  was  constantly 
obliged  to  go  from  the  fort  to  the  Poli,  and  from  the  Poli  to  the 
fort,  to  assist  the  sick.  I  had  myself  some  slight  attacks  of  the 
scurvy,  but  tiie  exercise  I  was  obliged  to  take,  in  aiding  here  and 
there  those  who  were  in  some  danger,  dissipated,  what  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  malady. 

At  the  commencement  of  October,  the  river  St.  Therese  was 
entirely  closed  by  ice  three  or  four  leagues  above  the  fort,  where 
diere  are  some  islands  wliich  render  the  channel  very  narrow  ; 
bat  we  did  not  begin  passing  over  on  it  opposite  to  the  fort,  until 
the  13th  of  November.  The  river  Bourbon  was  not  entirely  closed 
ontil  the  night  of  Jan.  23d.  1695.  After  this  we  were  able  to  pass 
over  to  the  Poli  on  the  ice,  which  very  much  shortened  our  jour- 
ney. The  ice  commenced  breaking  up  in  the  river  St,  Therese 
on  the  30th  of  May,  but  in  the  river  Bourbon,  not  until  the  llth 
of  June.     On  the  30th  of  July,  we  embarked  to  go  with  one  or 

*  in  the  Roman  Oaleiidar,  AU-Munts*  day  is  Nov.  UU,  and  AlUouls'  day,  tb& 
day  after,  Nov.  2d.— K. 
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two  ships  to  the  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Therese, 
to  await  the  arriyal  of  the  English  ships,  which  are  accustomed  to 
come  there  at  that  season.  Howerer,  we  waited  for  them  in  Tain, 
for  none  ever  appeared. 

I  had  undertaken  on  my  arrival  to  learn  the  language  of  the  In- 
dians, and  for  this  purpose  wished  to  avail  myself  of  the  services 
of  two  of  them  who  had  remained  during  the  winter  in  a  hut  near 
the  fort.  But  my  frequent  excursions  from  one  river  to  the  other 
were  a  great  hindrance,  besides  which,  the  man  was  a  slave  from 
another  nation  and  only  imperfectly  knew  their  language,  while 
his  wife,  who  had  a  deep  hatred  of  the  French,  never  spoke  to  me 
except  in  waywardness,  and  often  purposely  deceived  me.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  visits  which  I  made  them  had  one  good  effect.  I  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  this  poor  man  and  begun  to  instruct  him 
as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  when  he  fell  sick.  He  then  wished  for 
baptism,  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  administering  lo  him  be- 
fore his  death. 

I  will  now  relate  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  about  the  In- 
dians of  this  country.  There  are  seven  or  eight  different  natioi» 
which  trade  at  the  fort,  and  this  year  1695,  more  have  arrived  than 
usual.  The  number  of  canoes  amounted  to  more  than  300.  The 
farthest  distant,  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  powerful,  are 
the  Assiniboels  and  the  Krigs,  or  otherwise  the  Kiristinnans  ;♦  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  learn  the  languages  of  these  two  nations. 
The  language  of  Krigs,  which  is  Algonqiune,  and  that  of  the  Indi- 
ans nearest  the  fort,  is  the  same  except  in  some  few  words,  and  a 
very  little  variation  of  accent.  But  the  language  of  the  Afsimbth 
els  is  very  different  from  this,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scioux 
to  whom  my  brother  has  made  two  journeys.  They  even  assert 
that  the  AssinihoUs  are  a  tribe  of  the  ScUmx^  who  separated  from 
them  a  long  time  ago,  and  have  since  been  engaged  in  constant 
wars  widi  them.  The  Krigs^  and  the  Assinibogls,  are  allies,  who 
have  the  same  enemies  and  engage  in  the  same  wars.  Many  of 
the  Assiniboels f  speak  the  Krig^  language,  and  many  of  the  Krigs 
that  of  the  AssiniboUs. 

The  Krig^  are  numerous,  and  the  country  very  great,  for  they 
extend  even  to  Lake  Superior,  where  many  of  them  go  to  trade. 

*  In  all  cases,  the  orthography  of  these  Indian  names  has  been  preserred 
unchanged  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  written  by  the  Jesoits,— 'K. 
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I  have  seen  those  among  them  who  had  been  to  SauU  de  Sainte 
Mtrie  and  MichUimakinak.  The  river  Bourbon  extends  even  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Krigs.  To  go  there  takes  from  20  to  25  days  ; 
while  it  requires  30  or  40  days  to  reach  the  country  of  the  Aisi- 
niboels. 

These  Indians  are  well  made  in  body,  large,  robust,  active,  and 
nnured  to  cold  or  fatigue.  The  Assiniboeli  are  accustomed  to 
make  large  drawings  on  their  bodies,  representing  serpents,  birds, 
and  figures  of  various  other  kinds.  They  impress  them  by  prick- 
ing the  skin  with  little  pointed  bones,  and  then  filling  the  holes 
with  the  dust  of  powdered  charcoal.  They  are  sedate  in  disposi- 
tion«  and  may  even  be  said  to  be  phlegmatic.  The  Krigs  are  more 
lively,  always  in  motion,  always  dancing  or  singing.  They  are 
both  brave  and  fond  of  war.  We  might  compare  the  Assin^ 
ihoek  to  the  Flemings,  and  the  Krigs  to  the  Gascons,  their  dispo- 
sitions being  in  eflfect  similar  to  those  of  these  two  nations.  These 
Indians  have  no  villages,  nor  any  fixed  abode.  They  are  always 
roving  and  wandering,  living  by  the  chase  and  fishing.  In  the 
summer,  however,  they  collect  by  the  lakes,  where  they  remain 
two  or  three  months,  and  afterwards  go  to  gather  the  material  of 
their  provisions. 

The  Indians  who  are  nearest  this  place,  live  only  by  the  chase. 
They  are  continually  ranging  the  woods,  without  settling  down  in 
any  particular  place,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  unless  where 
they  find  themselves  particularly  successful  in  hunting.  Then 
they  build  their  wigwams  there,  and  remain  until  there  is  nothing 
left  to  eat.  They  are  often  obliged  to  pass  three  or  four  days 
without  taking  any  nourishment  on  account  of  their  own  improvi- 
dence. Like  the  others  they  are  inured  to  cold  and  accustomed 
to  fatigue ;  but  in  other  respects,  they  are  slothful,  timid,  lazy 
stupid,  and  every  way  vicious. 

With  regrard  to  the  religion  they  profess,  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
same  as  that  of  other  Indians,  but  I  am  not  as  yet  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  it,  to  speak  definitely  of  the  nature  of  their  idola- 
try. I  know  that  they  have  some  kind  of  sacrifices,  they  have 
grand  Jugglers,  and  like  the  other  Indians,  a  custom  of  the  pipe, 
which  they  call  calumet.  They  are  accustomed  to  smoke  with  re- 
ference to  the  sun,  and  absent  persons,  and  sometimes  with  refer- 
ence  to  our  fort  and  our  ship.    Nevertheless,,  I  am  able  to  say 
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nothing  certain  with  regard  to  their  ideas  of  the  Divinity,  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  comprehend  them.  I  can  only  add,  that  they  are 
extremely  superstitious,  very  depraved,  that  they  live  in  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy,  and  in  an  estrangement  as  great  as  possible 
from  any  thing  like  Christianity. 

Thus  we  perceive,  my  Reverend  Father,  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  establish  our  faith  among  this  people.  I  think  that  if 
we  wish  to  make  any  progress,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence 
with  the  Krigs  and  the  Assiniboels,  Besides  odier  considerations 
these  Indians  are  very  numerous — they  seem  to  me  not  so  far  re- 
moved as  the  rest  from  all  ideas  of  religion — ^they  have  more  spirit 
— and  are  settled  during  at  least  three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 
It  would  therefore  be  more  easy  to  form  a  mission  in  their  coun- 
try. I  am  indeed  truly  sensible  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
establishment.  In  truth,  I  doubt  whether  our  first  fathers  in  their 
earliest  missions  in  Canada,  encountered  as  many  as  seem  here  to 
threaten.  But  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  these  things.  Grod 
will  take  care  of  us,  and  I  trust  that  the  more  of  pain  and  toil 
those  missions  seem  to  promise,  so  much  the  more  will  missionaries 
be  found,  who  will  offer  themselves  to  God  to  be  there  his  mes- 
sengers. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  my  reverend  Father,  to  speak  of  the 
climate  and  the  temperature  of  this  country.  The  fort,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  in  the  57^  of  north  latitude,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  two  fine  rivers,  but  the  soil  there  is  very  sterile.  It  is  a  coun- 
try entirely  marshy,  except  where  it  is  interspersed  with  savannas. 
We  find  but  little  wood,  and  even  that  very  small.  For  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  fort,  there  is 
not  in  any  direction  an  ©pen  forest.  This  undoubtedly  happens 
from  the  violent  winds  which  ordiuEunly  blow  from  the  sea — the 
intense  cold,  and  the  snows,  which  are  constantly  found  here. 
The  cold  commences  in  the  month  of  September,  and  is  soon  suf- 
ficiently severe  to  fill  the  rivers  with  ice,  and  sometimes  even  to 
freeze  them  entirely.  The  ice  does  not  depart  before  the  month 
of  June,  but  even  then  we  are  not  freed  from  the  cold. 

It  is  true,  there  are  during  this  time  some  warm  days,  (fbr  there 
is  scarcely  any  interval  between  the  oppressive  heat  and  the  se- 
vere cold,)  but  they  last  only  for  a  short  period.  The  north  winds 
which  are  frequent,  soon  dissipate  this  early  heat,  and  oflen,  after 
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having  perspired  in  the  morning,  we  have  frost  at  night.  The 
snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  eight  or  nine  months,  but  it  is  not  very 
heavy.  The  greatest  depth  which  we  had  during  that  winter  was 
two  or  three  feet. 

Xhe  long  winter,  although  always  cold,  is  nevertheless  not  uni- 
formly so.  The  cold,  it  is  true,  is  often  so  extreme,  that  one  can. 
not  ^vith  impunity,  show  himself  out  of  doors.  There  were  few 
amoTig  us  indeed  who  did  not  bear  some  marks  of  it ;  and  among 
other  cases  was  that  of  one  of  our  sailors,  who  lost  both  his  ears. 
But  there  were  also  at  times  beautiful  days.  But  what  pleased 
me  more  was,  that  we  never  saw  any  rain,  and  after  a  storm  of 
snoi^  or  poudiertet)  it  is  thus  they  call  the  fine  snow  which  insinn- 
ates  itself  everywhere,)  the  air  was  perfectly  clear  and  transpa^ 
rent.  If  I  had  to  choose  between  the  winter  and  summer  in  this 
country,  I  do  not  know  which  I  should  prefer,  for  in  the  summer, 
in  addition  to  the  heat  being  burning,  our  passing  so  often  from 
oppressive  warmth  to  severe  cold,  and  there  being  rarely  three 
fine  days  in  succession,  there  are  also  so  many  Maringuoins  or 
musquitos,  that  we  cannot  go  out  without  being  covered  and  stung 
on  every  side.  The  musquitos  here  are  in  greater  numbers  and 
larger  in  size  than  they,  are  in  Canada.  Then  add  to  all  these 
things  the  fact,  that  the  woods  are  full  of  water,  and  if  one  enters 
them  ever  so  short  a  distance,  he  is  liable  to  sink  to  his  waist. 

But  although  the  country  is  such  as  I  have  hei'e  represented  it, 
there  is  still  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  living  in  it  with  comfort* 
The  rivers  are  full  of  fish,  and  the  chase  is  very  abundant.  All  the 
winter  too  there  are  great  numbers  of  partridges,  of  which  we 
killed  full  twenty  thousand.  In  the  Spring  and  Autumn  we 
find  also  prodigious  multitudes  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  all 
kinds  of  aquatic  birds.  But  the  best  hunting  is  that  of  the  deer, 
which  lasts  during  the  whole  year,  and  particularly  in  the  Spring 
and  Autumn,  when  we  see  herds  of  them  of  three  and  four  hun- 
dred at  a  time,  and  even  more.  M.  de  Serig^y  told  us,  that  on 
All-Saints'  day  and  All-Souls*  Day,  he  had  passed  nearly  ten 
thousand  within  one  league  of  the  cabins  which  the  people  of 
the  Poli  had  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Bourbon.  The  does  are 
very  much  like  the  males,  except  in  their  horns.  The  sailors,  the 
first  time  they  saw  them,  were  afraid  and  ran  away.  Our  Cana- 
dians however  killed  some,  and  the  sailors  having  been  rallied  by 
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them,  became  very  brave  and  followed  their  example.  But  we 
see  in  this  how  God  has  taken  carb  of  the  savages.  To  compen- 
sate for  their  sterile  laud,  He  has  furnished  them  with  nourish- 
ment by  sending  so  great  a  quantity  of  game,  and  giving  them 
even  a  particular  skill  in  killingJit. 

Beyond  the  nations  who  come  to  trade  at  the  river  St.  Therese, 
there  are  also  others  much  farther  North,  in  a  climate  even  colder 
than  this.  Such  are  the  IkovirirumckSf  who  are  about  a  hundred 
leagues  from  here,  but  being  at  war  with  the  Indians  of  this  coun- 
try, they  have  no  trade  with  the  fort.  Still  farther  distant  are  the 
EskimauXf  and  by  the  side  of  the  Ikoviritumcks,  another  great  na- 
tion allied  with  them,  whom  they  call  the  Atinumspigut.  They 
are  a  very  numerous  people,  have  villages,  and  extend  even  be- 
hind the  country  of  the  Assimboels^  with  whom  they  are  always 
engaged  in  war. 

I  do  not  as  yet  speak  the  language  of  the  Indians  very  well,  but 
nevertheless,  none  of  them  have  come  to  the  fort  to  whom  I  have 
not  spoken  of  God.  I  have  an  inward  pleasure  in  declaring  to 
these  poor  people  what  they  have  never  before  heard  announced. 
Many  have  heard  me  willingly,  and  they  have  thus  learned  at  least 
that  I  have  come  among  them  with  a  different  object  from  the  rest 
of  the  French.  I  have  told  them  tliat  I  came  to  their  country  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  God  whom  I  worshipped,  and 
they  seemed  to  receive  the  declaration  with  joy,  and  invited  me 
to  visit  them.  I  find  much  greater  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
Indians  than  in  speaking  to  them,  for  I  am  already  indeed  ac- 
quainted with  the  greater  part  of  their  words.  M.  de  La  Motte 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me,  and  an  Englishman  who  knows 
the  language  very  well  has  aided  me  still  more.  I  have  made 
a  dictionary  of  all  their  words  according  to  an  alphabet,  and  con- 
sidering how  little  I  have  been  with  the  Indians,  I  think  that  I 
begin  to  speak  easily  and  to  understand  their  language.  I  have 
translated  directions  for  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  PaUr^ 
the  Avtt  the  Credo,  and  the  commandments  of  God.  I  have  bap- 
tized only  two  adults  among  the  Indians,  who  both  died  shortly 
afterwards.  I  have  also  baptized  three  infants,  two  of  whom  have 
since  been  taken  to  Heaven ;  and  if  I  had  been  able  to  mix  more 
with  the  Indians,  I  should  have  effected  more. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1695  our  two  ships  departed 
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on  their  return.  As  it  seemed  probable  that  they  would  go  direct 
to  France,  I  preferred  remaining  in  the  fort  with  the  45  men 
whom  they  left  there  in  garrison,  and  who  otherwise  would  have 
had  no  chaplain.  I  was  persuaded  too,  that  having  more  leisure 
after  the  departure  of  the  ships,  I  should  be  able  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians  perfectly,  and  thus  qualify  myself  to  begin  a 
mission.  God  however  did  not  judge  me  to  be  worthy :  the  Eng- 
lish came  to  besiege  us,  and  we  were  taken  prisoners.  I  have 
aheady  told  you,  on  my  return  to  France,  the  story,  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  imprisonment.  It  would  therefore  be  useless  to  repeat 
it  here.     I  am,  &c 


THE  NIGHT  SEER. 

BT    JOSEPH    W.    BENNETT. 

**  Three  score  and  ten  I  can  remember  well : 
Within  the  rolume  of  which  time,  1  have  seen 
Hours  drradful,  and  tbin|8  strange ;  but  this  sore  night 
Hath  trilled  former  knowings."— AfocdeiA. 

Why  roam  ye  thus  amid  the  night, 
When  living  things  are  hushed  in  sleep ; 

And  only  shapes  that  shun  the  light 
Their  stern  and  spectral  vigils  keep  ? 

Why  brave  ye  now  the  freezing  air, 

And  matter  to  the  surly  blast  ? 
Art  thou  companion  of  despah*, 

And  haunt  with  her  the  murky  past  7 

**  Druid  of  bleeding  hearts  am  1, 

Of  ruin'd  hopes  the  mournful  seeif 
'Tis  mine  deep  omens  to  descry — 
TracM  nightly  on  &e  azure  sphere. 
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"  Behold !  where  spaogUng  o*er  the  east 
A  group  of  Dew-born  orbs  arise. 
While  raging  elements  have  ceast 

Their  tumults  'neath  those  lovely  eyes. 

«« They  seem  a  band  of  youthful  friends, 
Just  ent'ring  on  their  fleckless  way ; 
While  each  a  cheerful  radiance  lends, 
And  hails  in  turn  a  smiling  ray. 

**  Now  gather  clouds,  and  rumble  storms. 
Howl  winds,  and  patter  blinding  sleet ; 
See  !  how  their  lately  sparkling  forms 
Gleam  palely  through  their  winding  sheet ! 

••  The  feebler  die — and  tearful  seem 

The  stronger  o'er  their  vanishM  fire ; 

And  now  they  too  have  lost  their  beam ; 

They  flicker,  darken,  and  expire ! 

•*  And  fiercely  shrieks  the  piercing  gale, 

And  wildly  rushes  on  the  cloud ; 

Heard  ye  not  sorrowing  spirits  wail. 

And  fiendish  voices  scoff  aloud  ? 

**  Mourn  fbr  the  dearly  lov'd,  and  lost, 
Companions  of  thy  vernal  life, 
Upon  the  world's  rude  tempest  tost, 
And  perishing  amid  the  strife ! 

**  Look !  look !  there  floats  thy  natal  star ; 
Thy  fate  is  written  with  its  rays. 
See  !  where  it  treads  the  skies  afar. 
Night's  mantle  gilding  with  its  blaze ! 

"  With  kindred  gtory  on  its  brow 
With  stately  planets  see  it  vie ! 
It  stands  upon  the  zenith  now — 
The  standard  bearer  of  the  sky ! 

'  "  Behold  !  thy  young  ambition's  aim — 

Thy  dreams  of  affluence  and  power — 
Thy  visions  of  unfiguling  &me, 
Which*  beckon'd  on  to  manhood's  hour ! 
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"  But  mark  1  how  angrily  around 

The  clouds  their  sombre  pinions  fold ; 
Lo !  darkness  rayless  and  piofound, 
Is  o'er  its  lofty  pathway  roird ! 

*•  Thus  fly  the  idols  of  thy  heart 

Before  the  chast'oing  scourge  of  years — 
And  leave  thee  disappointment's  smartt 
Defeated  pride,  and  secret  tears. 

•'  Review  the  varying  moments  past ; 

Recount  the  pleasures  thou  hast  known  ? 
And  ask  thy  jaded  soul,  at  last, 
If  yonder  orb  is  not  thy  own  ? 

"  'Tis  gone !  the  wastes  of  chaos  o'er — 
Some  happier  sphere  its  rays  illume  ; 
So  purified  thy  soul  shall  soar 

To  loftier  splendors  from  the  tomb  ! 
.  New  Haven,  November,  1848. 


FERNEY. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  PORTFOLIO, 

Containing  Scraps,  Incidents  and  Descriptions  of  a  Continental 

Tour. 

25th  August  Spent  most  of  the  day  in  visiting  Femey,  the 
residence  c«f  Voltaire,  which  is  about  six  miles  from  the  city  of 
Geneva,  in  the  direction  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  On  our  way  we 
jOat^walked  over  the  bridge  which  conducts  to  a  little  island  in 
the  Rhone,  called  Lisle  De  Rousseau,  planted  with  trees,  and 
adorned  with  a  fine  statue  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  He  is 
represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  volume  in  one  hand  and  a 
pencil  in  the  other,  his  head  inclined,  and  his  coimtenance  ex- 
pressive of  thought,  as  if  he  were  about  to  write.     Rousseau  was 
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bom  in  (Geneva,  and  is  but  too  much  admired  by  his  countrymen. 
He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  genius,  fine  taste,  and  deep  senn- 
bility.  His  style  is  extremely  graphic  and  beautiful.  But  alas  I 
his  heart  was  corrupted  by  false  principles  and  licentious  tenden- 
cies. His  New  Heloise  is  a  bewitching  romance,  but  ensnaring 
and  corrupting  to  the  youthful  mind ;  while  his  political  writings, 
though  they  contain  many  sound  maxims,  and  great  principles, 
are  yet  superficial  and  false.  His  Confessions  are  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  of  virtue  and  vice.  They  furnish 
incontestible  evidence  of  his  licentiousness  and  heartlessness,  his 
credulity  and  his  scepticism,  his  puerility  and  his  pride.  While 
he  was  a  sceptic  by  profession,  he  could  not  help  believing  the 
Gospel,  and  while  railing  at  superstition,  was  himself  the  victim  of 
the  grossest  credulity.  For  he  decided  that  there  was  no  hell, 
simply  because  he  threw  a  stone  at  a  tree,  and  missed  it,  havmg 
previously  settled  it  in  his  mind  that,  if  he  hit  the  tree  there  was  a 
hell,  if  he  missed  it,  there  was  none.  His  criminal  connection 
with  Madame  Warren,  and  the  exposure  of  his  children  to  the 
cold  charities  of  a  foundling  hospital,  will  ever  remain  dark  spots 
upon  his  memory. 

We  had  an  uncommonly  pleasant  walk  to  Femey,  passing  by 
fields  and  meadows  rich  with  the  produce  of  agriculture,  fine  old 
villas  embosomed  amid  shady  trees,  vineyards  and  gardens  filled 
with  foliage  and  flowers.  Every  now  and  then  we  stopped  to  look 
round  us,  and  especially  toward  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  the 
varying  aspects  of  which  filled  us  with  increasing  delight.  Vol. 
taire's  house  is  near  the  village,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  surrounded 
by  forest  trees,  whence  fair  views  are  enjoyed  over  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  wild  and  cultivated  scenery.  The  edifice  itself  is  plain, 
and  stands  very  much  as  Voltaire  left  it.  The  little  chapel  which 
he  erected  near  the  house  b  going  to  decay ;  indeed  every  thing 
in  and  about  the  house  wears  a  worn  and  melancholy  air.  We 
examined  his  bed-room  and  saloon,  which  are  shown  to  visitors  bj 
a  fbmale  who  seems  to  have  charge  of  the  establishment.  There 
are  several  portraits  in  his  bed-room ;  one  of  Frederick,  King  of 
Prussia,  but  poorly  done,  another  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  in  em- 
tondery ;  one  of  the  Marquise  de  Chatelet ;  one  of  his  semp- 
stress, and  one  of  his  little  Savoyard  boy.  There  are  two  of  htm. 
self,  one  of  which  is  quite  spirited.    It  must  have  been  taken 
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when  he  was  a  young  man»  but  it  is  quite  oharacteristic. 
The  coontenanoe  is  full  of  viyacitj  and  aj^Mreot  self-idola- 
try, with  an  expression  of  sneering  wit  and  cunning.  And 
yet  there  is  a  brightness  and  elevation  about  it,  quite  peculiar^ 
giving  indication  of  fine  thought  and  poetic  fancy.  On  one 
side  of  the  room  are  small  engravings, — the  &mily  of  Galas,  Do 
LiQe,  Diderot,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Franklin,  Racine,  Milton,  Cor- 
neille,  Antoine  Thomas,  Leibnitz,  Helvetius,  Washington,  D'AU 
embert,  and  Marmontel.  Among  the  portraits  there  is  one  of 
Clement  XIV.,  better  known  as  Ganganelli,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Voltaire's.  A  good  anecdote  is  told  of  the  wit  of  this  pontiC 
''  The  Baron  of  Gluchen  on  his  way  to  Italy,  stopped  at  Femey, 
and  inquired  of  Voltaire  what  he  should  say  from  him  to  the 
Pope.  **His  Holiness,"  replied  Voltaire,  favors  me  with 
presents  of  medals  and  of  indulgences,  and  even  sends  me  his 
blessing,  but  I  would  rather  OanganeUi  would  send  me  the  ears 
of  the  Geand  iNauisrroR."  The  Baron  delivered  the  message  : — 
**  Tell  him,"  replied  Ganganelli,  with  admirable  good  sense  and 
wit, "  that  as  long  as  G^mganelli  is  Pope,  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
shall  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears."  There  is  a  marble  urn  in  the 
bed-room,  which  once  contained  Voltaire's  heart,  but  that  has 
been  removed  to  Paris.  It  contained  the  following  inscription  :— 
Son  Esprit  est  partotU,  et  tan  ectur  ett,  icL  The  saloon,  or  prin« 
cipal  room,  is  more  handsomely  furnished,  and  is  adorned  with  a 
number  of  pretty  good  paintings,  but  all  of  them  are  of  an  im- 
modest character,  consisting  chiefly  of  naked  female  sand  Cupids. 
Voltaire  was  a  brilliant  writer  ;  but  he  had  more  wit  than  ge- 
nius. His  bistorical  statements  are  associated  with  the  greatest 
blunders.  His  knowledge  was  evidently  superficial ;  and  his  en- 
mity to  the  Christian  religion  was  due  rather  to  the  wickedness 
of  his  heart  than  to  the  clearness  of  his  intellect.  He  had  no  grand 
conceptions,  no  lofly  and  comprehensive  thoughts.  His  whole 
moral  and  intellectual  character  was  a  good  deal  like  his  face, 
which  was  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  monkey  and  the  ea- 
gle. And  hence,  with  much  propriety  has  one  remarked,  **  If 
the  soaring  wing  and  piercing  eye  of  the  eagle  opened  to  him  all 
the  regions  of  knowledge,  it  was  only  to  collect  materials  for  the 
gratification  of  that  apish  disposition,  which  seems  to  have  de- 
hghted  him  in  grinning,  with  a  malicious  spirit  of  mockery,  at  the 
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detected  weakness  and  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Though  a 
man  may  often  rise  the  wiser,  yet  I  believe  none  ever  rose  the  bet- 
ter from  the  perusal  of  Voltaire.  The  short  but  admirable  epi- 
taph on  him  may  well  conclude  his  character. 

**  Oi-g!t  renfant  gkte  du  monde  qu'il  gAta." 
Yoltaire  died  in  Paris,  in  awful  dread  and  torment,  where  also 
he  was  buried^  His  works,  with  those  of  Rousseau  >  Diderot,  and 
D'Alembert,  contributed  greatly  to  the  French  Revolution,  much,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  its  spirit  of  hate,  infidelity,  and  murder ;  a  little 
perhaps  to  its  spirit  of  liberty  and  renovation.  R.  T. 


READY  to  DIE. 


BY    WM.   J.    ANNABLE. 


I  found  a  young  creature  of  fairy-like  grace  ; 
Joy  danced  in  her  bosom  and  smiled  on  her  face, 
And  the  song  of  her  spirit  rose  firee  on  the  air, 
While  she  gathered  wild  roses  to  braid  with  her  hair ; 
And  her  marvellous  beauty  so  ravished  my  sight, 
I  deemed  her  the  **  angel  of  flowers"  in  white. 
As  she  passed  me  I  caught  the  bright  glance  of  her  eye, 
And  whispered,  "  my  child,  are  you  ready  to  die  ?" 

1  questioned  a  maiden,  whose  step  was  as  free 
As  the  breeze  on  the  mountain,  tho  waves  of  the  sea ; 
And  the  hopes  of  her  life  were  as  fresh  and  as  green, 
As  the  banks  where  a  river  rolls  calmly  betwetm  : 
And  fragrant  and  pure  as  the  dew  drop  that  flows 
From  the  heart  of  a  rose-bud,  her  feelings  arobo  : 
Yet  I  asked  as  she  came,  "  are  you  ready  to  die?" 
"  O,  this  world  is  so  fair,"  was  her  pensive  reply ; — 
**  There  is  so  much  to  love,  and  so  dear  to  my  heart 
Are  the  friends  of  my  youth,  it  were  sad  to  depart ; 
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Yet  if  it  seem  good  to  my  Father  on  high 
To  call  me  from  earth,  I  am  ready  to  die.*' 

I  questioned  a  mother :  she  folded  the  child 
Of  her  heart  to  her  bosom  in  fondness,  and  smiled ; 
Like  the  pure  shining  stars  in  their  blue  homes  on  high. 
Beamed  the  rapture  of  loye  in  her  eloquent  eye  ; 
There  was  life  in  her  motions,  unchilled  by  lite*s  woes, 
And  her  cheek  wore  the  tints  of  the  li]y  and  rose. 
•'  O,  deem  you,"  she  cried,  *»  that  a  mother  could  give 
Her  breath  to  the  spoiler,  and  yearn  not  to  live  ? 
ITet  though  she  were  not,  are  her  babes  left  forlorn  1 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  lamb  that  is  shorn  : 
And  the  hour  of  my  death,  be  it  distant  or  nigh, 
I  would  not  defer :  1  am  ready  to  die." 

I  asked  one  midway  to  the  goal  of  his  life ; 

Whose  courage  and  zeal  had  waxed  warm  in  the  strife ; 

Whose  glorious  brow  and  truth-speaking  eye 

Revealed  a  souPs  purpose  both  holy  and  high : 

Man*a  weal  was  his  mission — man  crushed  and  enslii^ed, 

His  reason  o'erclouded,  his  nature  depraved. 

**  Man*8  weal  is  my  mission  I"  he  cried,  as  he  passed ; 

*♦  For  Freedom,  Truth,  Right,  will  I  stand  to  the  last: 

The  battlers  deep  thunder  shakes  earth  and  the  sea, 

And  I  burn  for  the  coDflict,  though  fierce  it  may  be. 

My  life  I  commend  to  ray  Master  on  high — 

If  1  iall,  'tis  His  will — I  am  ready  to  die." 

Are  you  ready  to  die  ?  then  I  murmured  to  one 
Who  sank  by  Lifers  wayside,  faint,  weary  and  lone ; 
Long  since  had  age  whitened  his  head  with  its  snows, 
And  furrowed  his  l)row  by  its  ills  and  its  woes ; 
His  loved  ones  all  slept  'ueath  the  cypress  and  yew ; 
And  deeply  he  yearned  for  the  rest  which  they  knew ; 
But  he  answered  me  not — and  I  asked  for  a  sign, 
And  while  his  eye  shone  with  a  brightness  divine, 
He  stretched  forth  his  hands  as  if  praying  the  while. 
Then  clasped  them  .with  fervor  and  died  with  a  smile. 
I  knew  that  his  spirit  had  passed  to  the  sky, 
And  I  felt  it  was  well  to  be  ready  to  die. 
Hebron,  1848. 
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Calmly  the  river  St.  Lawrence  slept  in  the  passionless  starlight. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  break  upon  the  hush  of  the  holy  Night, 
except  the  murmurs  of  the  wind  through  the  forest  of  pines  that 
stretched  along  the  Northern  shores,  and  the  low  dreamy  chime  of 
the  rippling  waters  of  the  majestic  river  which,  reflecting  a  clus- 
ter of  stars  on  every  wavelet,  seemed  like  a  sea  of  gems.  The 
island  of  Orleans  lay  peacefully  on  the  river's  bosom,  as  if  no 
sound  of  warlike  preparation  had  ever  echoed  through  its  green 
bowers,  or  the  tread  of  martial  feet  crushed  down  the  dewy  flow* 
ers,  which  exhaled  their  sweetness  on  the  night  air ;  and  serenely 
looked  down  the  bright  stars  from  the  "  infinite  depths  of  Heaven,'* 
on  the  river  and  the  island,  as  if  earth  were  yet  an  Eden,  as  in 
the  primeval  days  of  old,  ere  sin  and  sorrow  had  visited  it.  A 
profound  stillness  reigned  along  the  shore,  where  the  frowning 
rocks,  that  overhung  the  waters,  cast  their  picturesque  shad^ 
ows  beneath,  when  suddenly  a  slight  canoe  shot  out  from  the  dark- 
ness of  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  into  the  clear  and  rapid 
current  of  the  river.  As  sudden  and  as  noiseless  as  the  flight  of  a 
bird,  aroused  at  night,  was  the  progress  of  the  light  bark  across 
the  waters,  and  though  an  indistinct  light  hung  over  the  landscape, 
the  slight  outline  of  a  female  form,  guiding  the  canoe  up  the 
stream  by  a  few  but  vigorous  streaks  of  the  oar,  was  clearly 
yisible.  It  was  only  when  the  waters  which  divided  the  island 
firom  the  stem  old  fortresses  of  Quebec  had  been  fairly  crossed, 
that  she  relaxed  her  efibrts,  and  laying  the  oar  by  her  side,  she 
looked  eagerly  up  to  the  grim  and  frowning  battlements  of  rock, 
which  overhung  the  river,  while  the  canoe  lay  motionless  upon  the 
water.  A  stream  of  red  light  flashed  down  from  the  fortress 
above,  bringing  out  for  a  brief  moment,  in  bold  relief,  the  slight 
but  exquisite  proportions  of  a  y  u  ng  Indian  maiden,  who  with  her 
arms  folded  calmly  upon  her  bosom,  looked  eagerly  and  anxiously 
up  to  the  height,  where  the  sentinel  was  passing  to  and  fro.  Very 
beautiful  was  the  young  face  upturned  to  the  rich  glare  of  the 
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torch-light,  a  face  which  though  slightly  marked  by  the  peculiari- 
ties which  distinguish  her  race,  had  yet  also  the  softness  of  ex- 
pression which  adorned  the  countenances  of  her  sisters  of  a  fairer 
hue.  The  full  dark  eye,  had  a  melancholy  tenderness  in  its  glance, 
bat  the  slightly  dilated  nostril,  the  thin,  half-scomfully  curved  lip, 
bespoke  the  energy  and  decision  of  her  race,  and  the  high  re- 
solves and  dauntless  daring  of  an  unfettered  spirit  Scarcely  two 
hours  before,  and  that  slight  arm  had  stealthily  forced  back  the 
thick  boughs  of  hemlock  which  closed  in  the  encampment  of  the 
British  forces  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  that  yoimg  face  had 
bent  eagerly  forward  to  catch  the  whispered  intelligence,  which 
ran  from  lip  to  lip,  of  the  assembling  troops,  or  the  sternest  words 
of  command  from  their  officers.  With  a  heart  beating  high  at 
the  thought  of  the  fearful  mission  which  it  was  her  lot  to  bring^^ 
ihe  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  breathless  uncertainty  as  to  the 
ooorse  she  was  about  to  pursue,  and  then  suddenly  seizing  her  oar 
again,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  the  canoe  swung  lightly  round  the 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  and  gaining  a  more  accessible  part  of  the 
fortress,  it  touched  the  shore,  and  she  sprang  lightly  upon  the 
rocks.  A  sentinel  also  stood  here,  but  as  he  started  forward  to 
confront  the  intruder,  a  recognition  seemed  to  have  taken  place, 
as  she  murmured  a  few  words  in  the  Indian  tongue  ;  for  with  a 
^oick  nervous  gesture  he  waved  her  forward,  and  the  Indian  girl, 
folding* her  mantle  closely  about  her,  noiselessly  and  unquestioned, 
hut  with  a  hasty  step,  threaded  her  way  through  the  streets  of  the 

fhrtress  town. 

•  •••••• 

It  was  a  night  of  rare  festivity  in  the  city.  Though  the  war 
dead  still  brooded  over  the  provinces,  and  the  prospect  of  battle 
darkened  the  future,  there  were  too  many  gallcuit  hearts  from  the 
land  of  vines  and  song,  to  sit  down  in  listless  inaction  until  the 
bogle's  blast  should  call  them  forth  to  the  battle  field.  These 
were  brave  young  scions  of  nobility,  from  the  most  ancient  and 
honorable  families  of  France,  who  had  shone  as  bright  particular 
stars  scarcely  a  year  before,  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  These 
were  lovely  ladies  who  had  floated  through  the  mazy  dance,  amid 
^  vobiptuoufl  splendors  of  the  French  court.  What  wonder 
that  amid  this  assemblage  of  youth,  beauty  and  nobility,  in  this 
new  home,  the  festivities  of  their  own  bright  land,  were  again  re^ 
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vived,  and  the  grim  old  castle  of  St.  Louis,  was  nightly  illumina- 
ted for  the  dance ;  that  dream-like  music  floated  through  its  state- 
ly halb,  and  that  jewelled  robes  and  Mtj  feet,  and  bright  faces, 
stole  here  and  there  like  gleams  of  sunshine  through  its  deep 
^corridors  and  ancient  apartments.  It  was  the  birthnight  of  Ad^le 
de  Cheaux,  the  beautiful  and  only  daughter  of  a  proud  and 
gallant  officer  in  Montcalm's  army,  and  the  halls  of  her  father's 
xnansion  were  illuminated  for  the  fete.  Groups  of  the  high-bom 
officers  of  the  French  army,  their  uniforms  emblazoned  with  the 
brilliant  insignia  of  rank,  weie  moving  with  a  free  step  through 
the  gorgeously  illuminated  hall,  or  bending  with  courtly  grace  to 
catch  the  silvery  accents  of  song  or  wit  from  the  lips  of  beauty. 
There  were  groups  of  merry  masquers  too,  the  representatives  of 
all  climes  :  the  dark-eyed  Castilian,  the  proud  Highland  chieftain, 
the  swarthy  Arabian,  were  all  here  fitly  personified,  and  among 
them  all,  and  treading  with  a  proud  free  step,  and  something  of  a 
lofty  scorn  on  his  thin  lip,  and  in  the  flash  of  his  deep  black  eye, 
might  be  seen  the  stately  Indietn,  the  ally  of  the  French,  his  gaudy 
and  picturesque  garb  in  fit  keeping  with  the  scene. 

A  soft  mellow  light  from  waxen  tapers,  and  dazzling  diande- 
lieoB,  flulig  a  rich  enchantment  over  all ;  light  feet  kept  time  to 
the  strains  of  music's  melody,  and  a  soft  delicious  perfume  floated 
in  with  its  voluptuous  sweetness  from  die  gardens  beyond.  Here 
had  Walenah,  the  Indian  girl,  directed  her  steps,  and  from  the 
deep  recess  of  the  closely  twining  vines,  which  had  been  trained 
up  the  spacious  verandah,  she  looked  eagerly  down  the  vi^a, 
afforded  by  the  broad  spacious  hall,  which  swept  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  mansion,  and  closely  scanned  each  group, 
that  emerged  from  the  apartments  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  and 
floated  lightly  down  the  dance,  so  eagerly  that  all  else  seemed 
forgotten.  She  was  evidently  seeking  for  one  who  had  not  yet 
appeared,  but  afler  a  long  and  searching  gaze,  she  folded  her 
mantle  around  her,  and,  with  an  expression  of  disappointment 
and  painful  isolation,  she  was  about  to  descend  the  balcony,  as 
stealthily  as  «he  had  entered  it,  when  a  louder  and  yet  more 
thrilling  burst  of  music  than  she  had  yet  heard,  floated  out  upon 
her  ear,  and  she  hastily  turned  again  as  if  to  catch  a  parting 
^^ance  at  the  festive  scene*  At  that  moment  a  pair  emerged 
&om  the  farther  apartment,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  at 
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the  instant  Walenah's  eye  fell  upon  them,  a  half-suppressed  ex- 
clamation burst  from  her  lips,  and  she  hastily  stepped  back  into 
her  hiding-place,  so  completely  obscured  by  the  tangled  vines, 
that  few,  if  any,  would  have  observed  it,  yet  commanding  a  fiiU 
view  of  the  broad  hall,  and  all  that  passed  within  it.  A  young 
officer  of  loflier  and  more  commanding  aspect  even,  than  any  of 
the  high-born  groups  there  assembled,  richly  attired  in  a  splendid 
uniform,  and  wearing  a  brilUant  jewelled  star  upon  his  breast,  led 
out  a  fair  young  girl.  Addle  Da  Cheux,  whose  birth-night  the 
gay  assemblage  now  celebrated.  It  was  Victor  Armand,  a  Colonel 
in  the  French  army,  a  friend  of  the  youthful  General  Montcalm, 
a  universal  favorite  with  the  army,  no  less  than  amid  the  brilliant 
circle  of  beauty.  Many  a  fair  cheek  flushed  crimson  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  many  a  soft  eyelid  drooped  timidly,  as  his  courtly 
tones  fell  upon  the  ear.  The  eye  of  Walenah  softened  yet  more 
beautifully,  and  a  brilliant  flash  sprung  to  her  dark  brow,  as  she 
gazed  intensely  upon  the  noble  face  of  the  young  officer,  and  a 
glad  smile  as  of  recognition  played  upon  her  lips,  as  she  bent 
yet  more  eagerly  forward,  and  heedless  for  the  moment,  of  the 
chance  of  detection,  pushed  the  dew-dropping  leaves  of  the  vines 
impatiently  aside ;  but  the  flush  faded,  and  the  smile  died  upon 
her  Hp,  as  her  eye  fell  upon  his  companion.  Oh,  very  beautiful 
looked  that  fair  young  creature  by  his  side,  her  jewelled  and 
SDOwy  arm  resting  lightly  upon  his  own,  her  deep  blue  eyes  up- 
turned to  hb  face,  and  the  crimson  lips  just  parted  with  the  rich 
music  of  a  gay  laugh.  Like  waves  of  shining  gold  fell  back  the 
fair  tresses  from  the  fillet  of  pearls,  that  circled  her  pure  brow, 
and  the  dainty  foot,  in  its  white  slipper,  fell  as  lightly  on  the  rich 
carpet,  as  a  snow  flake  might  descend  on  crushed  roses.  Her 
light  robes  floated  zephyr  like  around  her,  half  revealing,  half  con- 
cealing the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her  slight  form ;  and  as  she 
glided  down  the  hall,  an  expression  of  admiration  unconsciously 
mingled  with  the  cloud  of  jealousy  and  newly  awaked  suspicion 
that  darkened  the  countenance  of  Walenah.  Little  did  Victor 
Armand  dream,  as  he  bent  over  the  fair  face  of  his  young  com- 
panion, and  murmured  words  of  impassioned  tenderness,  with 
that  voice  whose  every  tone  had  music  in  its  modulations,  that 
the  dark  eye  of  the  young  Indian  girl,  whom  long  ago  he  had 
found  and  wooed  in  the  heart  of  the  forests  of  her  own  native 
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isle,  was  eagerly  watching  every  expression  which  flitted  over 
his  countenance,  or  that  another  ear,  heside  that  of  the  young 
girl  whose  snowy  eyelid  drooped,  and  whose  fair  cheek  grew 
crimson  beneath  his  ardent  gaze,  caught  imperfectly  the  rich 
tones  of  persuasive  eloquence,  that  fell  from  his  lips,  as  he  led  her 
out  upon  the  balcony,  and  down  the  flight  of  steps  into  the  par- 
tially illuminated  garden.  They  passed  Walenah,  who  shrank 
hastily  into  her  hiding  place,  passed  her  so  closely,  that  she 
caught  more  than  half  the  sentence  which  fell  from  Armand's 
lips,  and  heard  the  low  quick  breathing  of  his  companion.  One 
after  another  of  the  gay  group  followed  them,  and  when  Walenah 
again  looked  out,  the  hall  was  deserted,  save  by  two  or  three 
who  yet  lingered.  There  was  a  bitter  smile  on  the  quivering  lip 
of  the  Indian  girl,  and  with  a  quick,  impatient  movement,  she 
dashed  away  the  tear  drop  from  her  glistening  eye,  and  with  a 
gesture  of  bitter  scorn,  she  unclasped  a  glittering  bracelet  from 
her  arm,  and  crushed  the  jewelled  circlet  beneath  her  moccasined 
foot.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  young  French  ofiicer,  Victor  Armand, 
and  as  she  looked  upon  its  glittering  fragments,  a  tide  of  memories 
swept  across  her  heart.  She  remembered,  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
ere  the  British  foe  had  encamped  on  her  own  beautiful  island 
of  Orleans,  when  its  waving  forests  were  the  home  of  the  red 
man  alone,  how  the  pale  faced  stranger  hsui  come,  solitary  and 
fatigued  with  hunting,  to  the  wigwam  of  the  old  chieftain,  her 
father ;  how  the  best  cheer  it  had  afibrded  was  spread  before  him, 
and  in  her  own  canoe,  she  had  carried  him  back  to  the  fortress 
of  the  pale-faced  nation,  with  whom  the  Canadian  Indians  were 
set  peace.  Then,  as  day  after  day  passed  on,  their  stolen  inter- 
views in  the  forest  shade,  the  protestations  of  unchanging  fidelity 
which  her  woman's  heart  was  ready  to  receive,  and  her  trusting 
faith  had  never  doubted.  Perchance,  with  these  thoughts,  and 
with  a  remembrance  of  the  errand  which  had  brought  her  thither, 
and  which,  for  the  last  half  hour,  had  been  forgotten  ;  softer  feel- 
ing had  taken  the  place  of  jealousy  and  anger ;  for,  with  a  firmly 
compressed  lip,  and  an  eye  once  more  misty  with  tenderness,  she 
stole  noiselessly  down  the  steps  of  the  balcony,  and  stealthily 
turning  his  footsteps  toward  that  part  of  the  garden,  where  the 
gay  paity  had  assembled,  she  stood  once  more  in  silence  in  the 
shade  of  a  willow.     Victor  Armand  had  for  a  few  moments  re- 
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sigoed  the  hand  of  his  fair  partner  to  her  father,  and  with  folded 
arms  was  gazing,  abstractedly  at  the  various  groups  at  a  short 
distance  from  him,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  pressure  of  a 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  a  face  was  bent  calmly  to  his  ear.  '*  Lis- 
ten !  listen  !"  said  the  voice.  "  The  night-hawk  seizes  his  prey 
in  the  darkness  ;  the  panther  hides  himself  in  the  thicket.  There 
is  danger  to  the  Frenchman  and  the  Indian.  Beware !"  With  a 
half-suppressed  exclamation  Armand  sprang  forward,  but  caught 
only  the  glimpse  of  a  dark  figure  rapidly  gliding  through  the 
shadows  of  a  by-path.  That  voice  was  strangely  familiar,  and  a 
vbion  of  the  beautiful  face  of  the  Indian  girl  swept  across  his 
brain.  He  essayed  to  follow,  unobserved  by  those  beside  him, 
but  there  was  nought  to  be  seen.  He  called  aloud,  "  Walenah  !" 
but  only  the  night-breeze  sighing  through  the  trues  replied,  and 
Armand  left  the  vision  and  the  warning  unheeded. 

The  morrow  came,  and  the  night,  and  starlight  lay  once  more 
over  Quebec ;  but  what  a  change  was  there  from  the  gay  festal 
of  last  night.  The  thunder  of  artillery  had  passed  from  rock  to 
rock  of  the  stern  old  fortress.  The  armies  of  England  and 
France  had  made  red  with  blood  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  in 
a  single  day,  the  power  of  the  French  in  the  provinces  received 
its  death-blow.  The  brave  young  Montcalm  was  no  more,  and 
his  no  less  brave  and  gallant  foe  and  shared  the  same  fate,  while 
England's  banner  floated  triumphantly  from  the  towers  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  proud,  the  noble,  and  the  gallant  were 
laid  low.  Serenely  as  ever  looked  the  calm  stars  upon  the  battle- 
field, revealing  the  mangled  forms  and  distorted  brows  of  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  Armand'was  among  them,  his  brow  cold 
and  pale  with  the  death-dews,  his  dark  locks  matted  and  dishev- 
elled, and  his  Hps  compressed  in  the  agony  of  the  last  struggle. 
Beside  him  knelt  Walenah.  Faithful  to  him  in  life  and  in  death, 
through  desertion  and  neglect,  she  had  sought  him  out  even  here, 
and  bending  over  him,  wiped  the  cold  moisture  from  his  brow, 
and  lifted  his  head  from  the  ground  to  her  shoulder.  With  a 
dying  effort,  Armand  slowly  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  even  in  that 
indistinct  and  varying  light,  he  recognized  the  dark,  tearful  face 
above  him,  and  whispered  "  Walenah."  The  eye  lid  closed  slow- 
ly once  more,  a  slight  convulsion  passed  over  the  pale  noble  fea- 
tures of  the  young  soldier,  and  the  Indian  girl  was  alone  with  her 
dead.  L. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PHARAOH. 


BY   W.  J.   ANNABLE. 


Throng  the  night  that  was  palled  by  Jehovah's  dread  wrath, 
The  Egyptians  came  down  in  the  fugitives*  path  ; 
In  the  cloud  they  beheld  not  the  Torch-Bearer* s  form, 
They  heard  not  His  voice  in  the  rash  of  the  storm. 

All  fearless  they  groped — an  armipotent  host — 
Through  the  darkness  that  brooded  o'er  Mizraira's  coast ; 
And  the  noise  of  their  march  was  like  Edom's  loud  roar, 
When  her  tempest-roused  biUows  are  hurled  on  the  shore. 

Through  crystal-walled  valley,  o'er  rock-paven  steep. 
With  the  fierce  cry  of  vengeance  the  myrmidons  sweep  ; 
Their  chariot  wheels  crush  through  the  shells  and  the  weeds. 
And  the  sea  caverns  quake  'neath  the  tramp  of  their  steeds. 

And  the  chasms  re-echo  the  trumpet's  hoarse  peal, 
The  shrill  neigh  of  chargers,  the  clangor  of  steel ; 
And  the  blackness  and  spray  like  a  funeral  veil, 
Shroud  the  pomp  of  their  banners,  the  sheen  of  their  mail, 

Yet  onward,  still  onward  !  'mid  chaos  and  gloom. 
They  madly  defile  through  the  pass' to  their  tomb  ; 
While  Death,  like  a  vulture  intent  on  his  pr«y. 
Outspreads  his  dark  wing  o'er  the  mighty  array. 

Far  down  in  the  coral  ravines  of  the  sea, 
No  flambeau  is  burning,  oh,  Egypt!  for  thee. 
Wo,  wo !  for  the  deep  shall  return  to  its  might. 
And  thy  gloiy  shall  fade  like  a  dream  of  the  night. 

Dim  twilight  glides  down  to  Arabia's  coast. 
And  opens  her  gates  to  the  fugitive  host ; 
While  through  the  dread  passage  retiring  afar, 
Jehovah  wheels  fiercely  His  flame-girded  car. 

There  is  wrath  on  his  brow  as  he  rides  on  his  way, 
And  the  stern  waves  recoil  from  his  path  in  dismay  ; 
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The  l^toiDg^B  fierce  glare  from  his  armor  is  sent. 
And  the  cloud  like  a  down-trodden  banner  is  rent. 

Hark !  listen  !  oh  God,  how  appalling  that  cry ! 
The  Lord  is  against  us,  fly,  Mizraim.  fly  ! 
Wo,  wo !  for  the  day  of  thy  triumphs  is  o'er — 
Destruction  awaits  thee  behind  and  before. 

Their  pra3^ers  avail  not,  their  flight  is  in  vain. 

For  the  rod  of  Jehojah  is  lifted  again  ; 

And  the  deep,  as  if  eager  to  own  its  dread  sway, 

Rears  its  hoar  crest  aloft  and  leaps  down  on  its  prey. 

Where  now  are  the  hosts  who  were  wont  to  preTail  ? 
The  steel-harnessed  coursers,  the  warriors  in  mail ; 
Whose  course  o'er  the  plains  was  as  fleet  as  the  roe's,- 
Whose  might  was  a  terror  to  3Iizraim*8  foes  1 

The  storm  gathers  wildly  to  howl  o'er  their  grave, 
And  drowns  in  its  thunder  the  roar  of  the  wave  ; 
But  high  o'er  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  the  sea, 
KoUs  the  glorious  anthem  of  Israel  free. 
Hebron,  1848. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW. 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recall  any  reminiscence  of  childhood, 
which  is  so  sug^gestive  of  boyish  enthusiasm  as  the  "First  Snow- 
Storm."  It  was  waited  for  with  impatience.  AH  the  picture- 
books,  which  represented  winter  scenes— the  sled  gliding  down 
the  white  slope  upon  the  glassy  pond — the  skater  striking  boldly 
out  on  the  field  of  crystal,  or  ingloriously  prostrate  in  the  centre 
of  countless  radii  on  the  cracked  ice — ^were  conned   and  studied 
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until  I  almost  enjoyed  the  reality,  before  the  first  flake  came  or  the 
smallest  pond  was  skimmed  over  for  the  first  time.  I  went  to  sleep 
at  night,  hoping  that  my  eye  might  at  daylight  fall  on  the  neighbor- 
ing roofs  sheeted  over  with  snow  or  the  blackened  branches  of  the 
trees  laboring  under  their  fleecy  load.  Oflen  was  I  cheated  by  my 
own  ardent  enthusiasm  into  believing  that  I  saw  the  glistening 
white,  and  leaped  from  bed  only  to  be  undeceived.  Generally^ 
bowever,  the  first  credible  warning  fell  on  my  ear  as  I  half-woke 
from  the  sweet  slumbers  of  the  night.  I  heard  the  gusty  dash  of 
the  myriad  flakes  as  the  moaning  and  fretful  wind  drove  them  in 
flurries  against  the  window-panes.  Then  with  what  rapture  did 
I  spring  out  of  my  warm  quarters,  and  strain  my  eyes  through 
the  sleeted  glass,  into  the  mysterious  air,  dimmed  and  silvered 
with  the  whirling,  quivering,  subtle  veil  of  snow.  Or  perhaps  the 
swaying  chime  of  sleigh-bells  was  the  first  announcement,  that  the 
year  had  put  on  its  bridal  white  and  hung  the  eaves  and  window^- 
sashes  with  pendant  jewels.  Five  minutes  after,  I  was  flounder- 
ing in  drifts,  squinting  and  winking  in  the  driving  storm,  with  no 
extra  clothing  but  a  red  tippet,  and  without  a  thought  of  break- 
fast, although  immense  **  slap-jacks"  were  already  appealing  to  the 
dry  palates  of  a  score  of  my  father's  apprentices,  as  they  stood  at 
early  candle-light  around  that  old  fashioned  cooking-stove,  which 
burned  a  cord  of  wood  a  week  and  which  even  affected  the  brain 
of  our  old  Grimalkin  by  its  excess  of  heat. 

During  that  delicious  morning  I  lived  the  pleasures  of  the  whole 
winter  in  advance.  While  the  aforesaid  apprentices  were  obse- 
quiously holding  the  candle  for  Rhoda  as  she  turned  the  crisping 
buck-wheat  cakes,  which  were  full  a  foot  in  diameter, — receiving 
for  their  pains  a  fretful  snap  from  her  tongue  or  a  hideous  g^rin 
from  her  rare-roasted  face,—!  was  thinking  how  soon  I  should  be 
coasting  down  the  long  hill,  from  which  that  cross  old  Skinner 
was  too  apt  to  drive  us  off*,  although,  like  Cataline,  we  "  went  but 
to  return ;"  how,  with  reckless  daring,  I  should  be  thrown  into  the 
air  by  the  dangerous  '' jolter,"  laid  across  the  sled-path  on  the 
steepest  part  of  the  hill,  or  steer,  with  the  coolness  of  a  pilot  in  a 
harbor,  among  the  apple-trtoes,  which  skirted  the  slope  and  to^wr- 
ards  which  our  sleds  would  sometimes  take  a  most  obstinate  and 
inevitable  course ;  how  soon  I  should  be  able  to  place  that  beauti- 
ful brunette, — ^who  seemed  to  have  come  to  New  England,  from 
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the  far  South,  especially  to  be^vitch  me— in  front  of  myself  upon 
my  mimic  sleigh  and  speed  with  her  down  the  icy  bank  of  the 
beautiful  mill-stream  not  far  from  my  father's  house,  and  p£iss 
whole  moonlight  hours  in  catching  thrilling  warmth  from  her  large 
deep-hazel  eyes,  while  my  lips  kept  happy  silence  and  my  heart 
swelled  with  emotions,  which  were  overwhelmingly  sweet  in  the 
coDSciousness  of  being  near  her  and  of  affording  her  delight :  how 
my  comrades,  more  bashful  than  I,  would  stand  aghast  with  jeal- 
ousy every  time  that  this  &irest  of  our  juvenile  band  stepped  vnth 
ineffable  grace  upon  the  sled,  throwing  around  her  a  quick  bright 
glance  and  the  delicate  womanly  smile  of  precocious  coquetry  : 
how  soon,  in  the  presence  of  a  dozen  fair  girls,  "  we  boys"  should 
be  able  to  sweep,  in  the  unmatched  sport  of  skating,  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  river,  straining  every  nerve  to  outrival  each  other  in 
skill  and  grace ;  how  soon  we  should  collect  in  little  circles  after 
the  fatigues  and  excitements  of  the  day,  with  our  inamoratas,  and 
play  forfeits  until  every  girl  blushed  and  every  boy  was  jealous, — 
cut  ruddy  fruit  and  "  name"  it,  too  happy  if  the  number  of  seeds 
in  Sophy's  apple  could,  by  any  twisting  whatever,  be  made  to 
match  exactly  the  letters  of  our  own  name— dance  to  the  jolly  mu- 
sic rf  Uncle  Greorge's  violin,  and  play  with  conversation-cards, 
with  which  Sarah  was  always  so  pert  and  prudish  and  Francis 
was  always  so  flattering  and  affable — to  exchange  mottoes,  which 
then  had  meanings  unutterably  deep,  and  were  carried  in  our 
pockets  until  they  were  no  longer  legible. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  first  snowy  morning,  in  the  days 
of  my  childhood.  And  what  New  Englander  does  not  consider 
winter  the  most  delightful  of  seasons  T  Nay,  what  New  Eng- 
lander, who  has  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  does  not  bless  the 
Northern  vrinter,  as  the  season,  to  which  he  owes  the  robust  vir- 
tues of  his  character — the  frugality,  the  charity,  the  rugged  firm- 
ness and  the  domestic  attachments,  which  dignify  and  beautify 
his  nature  1  The  "  first  snow"  drives  the  boy  forth,  reckless  of 
the  dismal  sky,  the  flying  flakes,  the  pinching  cold,  and  the  difii- 
cult  roads,  to  enjoy  his  most  exhilarating  sports.  It  reminds  the 
man  of  his  duties  to  his  home,  to  his  wife,  to  his  children.  It  stirs  in 
him  a  sense  of  quiet  "  comfort," — that  word  unknown  to  Southern 
languf^ee — and  he  feels  thankful,  if  he  has  any  heart  at  all,  to  his 
heut's  depths.    It  recalls  to  his  recollection  his  duty  to  the  poor. 
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and  he  thinks  where  to  send  a  load  of  wood,  a  fowl,  and  perhaps 
a  little  money^  It  teaches  him  to  be  frugal,  for  the  earth  has 
finished  its  production  for  the  year,  and  he  must  nj.-|r  expend  his 
garnered  stores.  It  makes  him  feel  strong  to  breast  the  storm, 
proud  of  his  manhood,  careful  to  provide,  and  makes  his  hearth 
seem  Paradise,  and  his  blazing  fire  tlie  altar  of  his  doai'est  eartlily 
devotions. 


READING  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  READING. 

We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  man  is  a  reading  animal. 
He  has  a  natural  tendency,  a  bias,  a  bent,  towards  books.  We 
are  not  stating  a  truism,  or  about  to  recite  a  homily  on  the  num- 
ber of  books  gorged  by  modern  readers,  or  the  vastly  greater 
number  which  are  published  by  modern  bibliopoles.  We  mean 
to  say,  that  the  mere  mechanical  gestures  used  in  handling  a  vol- 
ume, the  turning  over  of  leaves,  the  motions  of  the  eye  from  left 
to  right  over  printed  pages,  are  the  result  of  a  natural  impulse, 
"  lying  back  of  the  will."  It  makes  no  difference  whether  a  man 
understands  the  ai't  of  reading,  whether  he  sees  any  thing  in  the 

letters  of  the  alphabet  except  so  many  cabalistic  signs,  or  not he 

still  loves  to  hold  a  book  and  study  it.  Still  less  does  it  matter, 
whether  the  book  is  interesting,  or  even  intelligible.  Often  have 
we  seen  a  child  apparently  completely  absorbed  in  "  Edwards  on 
the  Will."  In  fact,  the  profoundest  works  on  metaphysics  were 
said  to  be  the  favorite  reading  of  Charles  James  Fox,  when 
he  was  only  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  some  people  are  ver- 
dant enough  to  believe  that  it  was  an  indication  of  his  extra- 
ordinary precocity,  as  if  he  was  capable  of  appreciating  and 
understanding  the  problems  of  casuistry.  We  have  seen,  very 
often,  men  and  women  devouring  columns  of  old  advertise- 
ments in  newspapers,  seemingly  lost  in  the  luxury  of  the  peru&aL 
You,  gentle  reader,  have  no  doubt  often  beguiled  your  time, 
when  you  have  been  laid  up,  without  books,  in  a  country  town, 
by  reading,  with  the  minutest  attention,  a  miserable  scrap  of  some 
miserable  old  pamphlet.  Nay, — we  confess  it, — we  have  our- 
selves shown  this  strange  weakness  of  human  nature  in  actually 
perusing  over  our  own  printed  lucubrations. 
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Many  Btories  are  in  circulation,  illustrating  this  tendency  among 
oar  race.  Persons  have  been  suddenly  informed,  that  their  news- 
paper might  ^toye  more  interesting  if  they  would  turn  it  right 
side  up  instead  of  studying  its  pages  inyerted.  Others,  no  adepts 
in  foreign  languages,  have  been  detected  in  the  act  of  being  in- 
tensely excited  in  the  perusal  of  a  Spanish  Bible.  An  instance 
in  point  occurred  in  our  native  town  some  few  years  since,  if  we 
may  believe  the  witty  auctioneer  who  made  the  statement.  It 
seems  that  a  speculating  Yankee  had  bought  up  a  ^arge  quantity 
of  unsold  and  unsaleable  pamphlets  from  one  of  our  booksellers. 
He  had  the  impertinence  also  to  cross  the  street  and  contract  with 
a  book-binder  for  the  binding  of  the  trashy  sheets  into  volumes ; 
each  volume  to  contain  twelve  pamphlets,  aU  of  the  same  kind. 
Hardly  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  before  "  books  at  auction"  were 
advertised,  and  the  collection  consisted  mainly  of  "  bound  pamph- 
lets." A  large  number  were  sold  at  moderate  prices,  to  those  who 
bay  books  only  to  fill  up  shelves.  Encourt^ed  by  this,  our  Yan- 
kee determined  to  try  another  auction  for  the  sale  of  the  residue. 
It  came  off,  and  was  attended  by  some  of  the  dupes  of  the  former 
"  transaction."  As  the  auctioneer  began  to  sell,  a  by-stander  shout- 
ed out  the  question  :  **  Haven't  you  got  there  a  dozen  pamphlets 
just  alike  bound  together  V  **  I  don't  know  how  that  is,"  replied 
the  man  with  the  ivory  hammer,  **  but  an  old  lady,  who  bought 
a  volume  at  the  former  sale,  called  yesterday  to  tell  me  that  she 
had  read  eleven  of  the  twelve  pamphlets  and  thought  that  she  ob- 
served considerable  of  a  sameness.*^ 


NATVBE  AS   A   mOHANIC. 

The  perfection  of  the  handicraft  of  Nature  is  made  very  clear 
by  a  comparison  with  the  works  of  art.  If  the  ftrmer  is  taken 
as  a  pattern  for  the  latter,  it  becomes  instantly  obvious  that  a 
design  and  ingenuity,  infinitely  beyond  those  of  man,  have  been 
exercised  by  the  Architect  of  the  Universe.  Nature  cannot  be 
rivaDed,  even  in  her  simplest  contrivances.  It  seems  as  if  lenses 
might  be  so  combined  and  shaped  as  to  be  entirely  achromatic  : 
that  is,  to  operate  without  any  loss  of  light,  and  represent  an  ob- 
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ject  with  perfect  distinctness.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  although  we 
have  the  human  eye  tor  a  model,  and  although  its  structure  seems 
simple  and  imitable,  yet  no  lenses  have  yet  been  made,  which  do 
not,  when  combined,  delude  the  eye  by  the  effects  of  color.  Ob- 
jects are  not  faithfully  represented,  on  account  of  aberratioBS 
which  are  >  due  to  the  imperfection  of  shape  in  the  lenses.  The 
eye,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfectly  achromatic.  Every  object,  as 
discerned  through  its  perfect  lens,  is  exactly  represented,  withoat 
distortion  or  dimness. 

The  tyrant  Dionysius,  it  is  known,  had  a  prison  buik  under- 
ground, on  the  principle  of  a  whispering  gallery,  in  order  that 
he  might  hear  the  menaces  and  repinings  of  his  incarcerated  vic- 
tims, and  then  torture  them  for  their  harmless  and  helpless  con- 
tumacy. It  was  called  the  "  Ear  of  Dionysius,"  and  is  said  to 
have  been  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  a  human  ear.  The 
narrative  may  not  be  true ;  it  is  certainly  not  incredible.  Sot 
how  infinitely  inferior  must  have  been  its  vibrating  apparatus  to 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  which  thrills  and  responds  to  the  finest 
tick  of  a  watch  or  the  most  delicate  note  of  an  insect's  song. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  shape  a  mechanism  which 
should  imitate  and  represent  the  motions  of  the  human  arm.  A 
single  member  of  a  machine  rarely  has  more  than  two  or  four 
different  movements,  but  a  French  mechanic  at  last  sitbceeded  in 
making  an  inanimate  limb  susceptible  of  tioelve  different  motions. 
But  those  of  the  human  arm  may  properly, — nay,  mutt  properly 
— ^be  said  to  be  innumerable. 

Years  were  spent  in  finding  out  the  the  curve  which  would 
encounter  the  least  resistance  or  friction  in  moving  through  air 
or  water.  The  propellers,  which  are  now  used  in  some  of  the 
best  steam  freight-boats  afloat  on  our  rivers,  are  the  result 
of  these  experiments.  They  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  retarded 
to  the  smallest  possible  extent  in  moving  forward  through  the  wa- 
ter, and  to  encounter  as  much  resistance  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ward movement,  by  which  they  propel  the  craft  to  which  they  are 
attached.  This  curve,  after  all  the  experiments,  was  found  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  bird's  wing.  This  is  one  (^  the 
most  appreciable  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  precision  and 
simplicity  of  nature's  mechanism,  with  whidi  we  are  acquainted. 
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QUOTATIONS. 


It  is  vain  to  deny  the  force  and  beauty  of  a  well-introduced 
quotation.  After  long  endeavors  to  enter  fully  into  the  manner, 
meaning  and  mind  of  an  author, — ^losing  our  sense  of  beauty  in 
the  mcmotony  of  his  style,  or  wearied  with  the  uniform  flow  of 
his  thoughts — it  is  refreshing  to  come  in  contact  with  some  favor- 
ite expression,  or  snatch  of  poetry,  or  eloquent  period,  familiar  to 
the  ear  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  understanding.  It  is 
like  encountering,  after  a  long  journey  through  strange  scenes,  a 
place  that  reminds  us  of  home, — a  cottage,  a  garden  wall,  or  a 
green  slope,  that  resembles  the 

" schoolboy  spot 

We  ne  'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot.'* 

It  is  wonderful,  with  how  much  more  telling  force  a  quotation 
can  be  applied,  than  the  same  thought,  expressed  in  less  familiar 
phrase.  The  scriptural  clause,  introduced  in  the  pulpit,  to  close  up 
a  magnificent  train  of  thought,  is  reckoned  by  the  hearers  the  mo0t 
eloquent  passage  in  the  discourse.  The  political  orator  intro- 
duces some  party  by-word,  some  familiar  sentiment  of  a  distin- 
guished partisan  statesman,  and  his  voice  is  drowned  in  thunders  of 
applause.  It  is  because  the  whole  idea  of  the  speaker  is  taken 
mstantly,  entirely,  and  vividly.  And  this  should  always  be  the 
object  of  the  introduction  of  a  quotation  :  to  give  force,  pun- 
gency and  perspicuity  to  a  course  of  thought :  not  with  a  desire 
for  a  vapid  display  of  learning,  or  from  an  indolent  disposition  to 
use  borrowed  ornaments,  but  because  it  is  the  best  vehicle  of 
the  idea  wbich  one  designs  to  convoy,  and  will  add  to  the  graces 
of  aptitude,  clearness  and  power,  the  charm  of  familiarity.  There 
is  a  sort  of  slang  writing,  which  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  dis- 
guise one's  own  dullness  under  quotation  marks  ;  to  make  others 
responsible  for  one's  own  poverty  of  thought,  by  interspersing  a 
page  of  original  matter  with  irregular  fragments  of  familiar 
phraseology  between  inverted  commas.  In  short,  wherever  quo- 
tations are  particularly  liberal,  unusual  weakness  may  be  ex- 
pected. These  borrowed  plumes  should  be  used  carefully  and 
frugally,  and  only  when  the  train  of  thought  seems  to  make  it 
impossible  to  leave  them  out, — in  fact,  when  to  leave  them  out 
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would  be  a  serious  blemish  in  the  paragraph.  There  is  room  for 
the  exercise  of  great  art  in  the  felicitous  introduction  of  a  cita- 
tion. Robert  HaU,  Fielding,  Macaulay,  Addison,  Washington 
Irving,  and  Channing,  are  among  those  who  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  other  writers  in  this  art  We  are  sorry  that  we 
have  no  room  for  specimens. 

We  have  often  been  intensely  amused  at  the  mode,  in  which 
quotations  are  introduced  into  style.  Sometimes  it  can  be  im- 
agined long  before  the  thing  appears,  that  it  must  be  coming. 
Every  successive  sentence  is  a  new  fling  after  the  precious  quo- 
tation. Sometimes  the  writer  seems  to  be  thrown  back,  to  hah, 
and  even  to  go  beyond  it,  but  he  is  sure  of  his  game  ultimately, 
and  is  not  to  be  baffled. 

We  remember  once  listening  to  a  lecture  on  Clouds  and  Atmos- 
pheric Phenomena  from  a  distinguished  meteorologist.  As  he 
rambled  along  in  his  discussion  of  the  various  species  of  clouda — 
the  nimlnu,  cirrus,  cumulus,  and  so  on — ^he  introduced  a  Qpuplet 
from  Milton's  II  Penseroso,  by  remarking  that  great  writers  were 
usually  correct  delineators  of  nature.  "  You  remember,"  said  he, 
**  Milton's  lines  respecting  the  '*  wandering  moon,'*  in  which  she 
seems — according  to  the  poet — 

— **  as  if  her  head  she  bowed 
BtoopiDg  through  a  fleecy  cloud." 

"  This  cloud,"  continued  the  learned  lecturer,  "  was  manifestly  of 
the  cirrthcumulus  order." 

Another  distinguished  gentleman,  the  father  of  some  religions 
neology,  was  one  day  addressing  his  theological  students  on  the 
"  beauty  of  holiness."  Being  often  carried  away  on  his  own 
train  of  ideas  beyond  the  path  of  his  written  notes,  he  was  al- 
ways sure  to  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  started  on 
his  tangent,  in  order  that  none  of  his  precious  thoughts  might  be 
lost  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  was  unusually  digressive,  and 
might  be  called  guilty  of  a  genuine  episode.  Catching  up  his 
manuscript,  his  eye  fell  on  the  place  frt>m  which  he  had  unmoored 
hb  thoughts.    "  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  "  here^s  some  poetryj' 

*  Abashed  the  Devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is !  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  own  shape  how  lovely — saw 
And  pined  his  loss.'  ", 

The  consummate  art  and  appropriateness  with  which  this  memo- 
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rable  quotation  was  introduced,  excited  restrained,  but  unequivo- 
cal, merriment  in  the  grave  auditory. 

We  once  had  the  luck  to  live  in  a  small  city,  where  the  impetu- 
ous "  Town-Committee"  of  one  of  the  political  parties  of  that  day 
were  wont  to  summon  their  troops  to  caucuses,  by  a  glowing  post- 
bill,  introduced  with  the  following  motto,  in  flaming  letters : 

**  Come,  as  the  winds  come,  when  forests  are  rended  ! 
Come,  as  the  waves  come,  when  navies  are  stranded.*' 

The  habit  was  only  broken  up,  by  the  appearance  of  a  paragraph 

in  an  opposition  print,  complimenting  the  "  Committee"  on  the 

aptness  of  their  motto.   "  For,"  remarked  the  editor  drily,  "  if  our 

adversaries  carry  out  their  principles,  they  will  *  come,*  very 

much,  if  we  mistake  not,  like '  the  ill  wind,  that  blows  nobody 

good ;'  and  as  for  the  *  waves,*  we  should  judge  that  they  had 

'  come*  already,  from  the  amount  of  political '  flood-wood*  that  has 

been  found  by  the  selectmen  in  our  back-streets  lately.** 

We  don't  think  opera-airs  sound  very  well  in  church,  even 

when  played  only  as  symphonies.     But  these  would  hardly  shock 

OS  more  than  did  a  certain  mincing  young  divine,  who  one  day 

shaking  perfumes  from  his  white  handkerchief,  introduced  into 

his  sermon  a  quotation  from  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan  : 

•*  'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Oar  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come." 

Any  thing  but  Don  Juan  in  a  surplice  and  bands,  thought  we : 
and  were  reminded  of  Addison's  description  of  the  masquerade, 
in  which  a  heathen  god  makes  an  assignation  with  a  nun. 

Much  amusement  has  been  derived  by  a  little  coterie  we  wot 
of,  by  suggesting  certain  tnte  quotations  to  the  circle,  and  inquir- 
ing the  name  of  the  original  author.  It  is  wonderful,  how  "  doc- 
tors" will  "  disagree"  on  this  simple  question  of  fact  One  is  sure 
the  line  sounds  like  Thomson  :  another  has  certainly  read  it  in 
Cowper's  Task,  and  a  third  grufily  insists  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of 
Shakspeare.  We  recollect  on  one  occasion  seeing  nearly  the 
whole  company  at  variance  with  respect  to  the  common  citation  : 

**The  feast  of  the  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 
At  first  a  majority  declared  in  favor  of  Pope,  but  being  unable  to 
suggest  the  locus  in  quo,  they  all  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  cadence,  and  that  it  was  less  like- 
ly to  be  Pope's  than  any  one's  else.     Perhaps  Cowper  at  last  had 
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rather  the  more  friends,  although  two  clung  to  Will   Sha^peare, 

and  one  was  absolutely  sure  that  he  had  met  with  it  in  Dij- 

den's  poems.    It  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  Pope's  Imitation 

of  Horace's  Second  Satire  : 

**  There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl* 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

On  the  contrary,  the  mention  of  the  famous  couplet, 

**  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day," 

excited  great  unanimity.  Of  the  original  locality  of  those  Ikes 
there  was  no  doubt.  They  were  of  course  in  Butler's  Hudibraa. 
The  stalwart  knight,  with  all  his  various  accomplishments  in  war, 
love  and  theology,  cannot,  however,  be  held  responsible  for  the 
couplet.  Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Samuel  Butler's 
works.  We  have  never  seen  it  elsewhere  than  in  Pope's  Liters, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  little  man  of  Twickenham  threw  off 
the  rhymes  in  sport,  while  writing  to  his  friend. 

The  newspaper  scribblers  are  somewhat  addicted  to  the  use 
of  the  phrase—"  hide  their  diminished  heads."  Their  **  odorous" 
eomparisons  would  hardly  be  complete  without  it  Few  of  these, 
however,  may  suspect,  that  it  is  an  extract  from  the  finest  ad- 
dress, which  Milton  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Satan.  He  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  sun : 

** At  whose  sight  all  the  stars 

Hide  their  dimiuishe  3  heads, " 

The  expression — "  confusion  worse  confounded" — has  passed  in- 
to such  indifferent  use  that  very  few  would  think  of  claimmg  for 
it  anything  but  a  vulgar  paternity ;  yet  it  originated  in  the  Se- 
cond book  of  Paradise  Lost,  where  we  are  told  also  tbat  Death, 

**  — Grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  ;" 
a  quotation  which  school-boys  have  made  as  familiar  as  is  the 
hackneyed  passage  from  Thomson's  "  Spring"  to  their  masters : 

**  Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

It  is  Thomson's  Musidora,  too,  who  is  compared  to  the  Venus  de 
Medici  in  that  glorious  line  : 

**  So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world." 
Although  Lawrence  Sterne  is  the  author  of  that  charmmg  al- 
lusion to  the  merciful  care  of  Providence ;  "  He  tempers  the  wind 
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to  the  shorn  Iamb ;"  yet  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  it  is  gen* 
eraHy  believed  to  have  a  more  "  inspired"  source.  We  have 
even  labored  hard  to  convince  a  pastor,  who  used  the  phrase, 
that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  the  sensual  and  volatile  biographer  of 
"  Tristram  Shandy." 

Few  poets  escape  without  being  charged,  from  some  quarter, 
with  inditing 

**  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum,** 
but  we  never  admired  it  half  so  much  elsewhere  as  we  do  in 
Gray's  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poesy,  where  it  is  fitly  and  gen- 
erously applied  to  Dryden : 

**  Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 
Bright-eyed  fancy,  hovering  o'er. 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum/' 

Milton  is  much  oftener  quoted  than  read.      Those  charming 

words^ 

**  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps ;  heaven  in  her  eye  ; 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  bve*' — 

were  first  used  by  him  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  us  alL  It  is  in 
his  Comus,  that  we  find  that  delicious  description  of  exqubite 
music : 


-I  was  all  ear ; 


And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death." 

It  was  his  sublime  fortitude,  which  found  utterance  in  the  last 
Bonnet  he  ever  wrote,  addressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner : 

-»•  Yet  1  argue  not 


Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  or  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.'* 

It  was  he,  and  not  Shakspeare,  who  has  expressed,  in  "  Comus," 
that  sincere  opinion  of  his  heart : 

'**How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy  ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute  ; 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 
Where  no  rude  surfeit  reigns." 

Campbell  is  generally  acknowledged  the  author  of  the  line, 

**Like  angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between  :" 
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but  he  unquestionably  borrowed  it  from  Blair's  ''Graye/'  in 

which  we  find  the  verse  : 

**  Like  angels*  Yisits,  short  and  far  between** — 

a  less  tautological  phrase  than  Campbell's  copy  of  it. 

Good  quotations  are  "  great  wit,"  and  Pope  says  that 

Great  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest : 
What  oft  is  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest. 

Injustice,  therefore,  these  scintillations  of  lordly  minds  ought  not 
to  be  parodied  by  mis-quotation.  The  forcible  and  eloquent  pas- 
sage in  Scripture — "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  J^ce  shalt  thou  eat  bread," 
— is  commonly  refined  and  enfeebled  into  the  sentence  :  "  in  tbe 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  One  compiler  of  hymn- 
books,  displeased  with  the  **  amatory  expression,"(as  he  said,)  d 
the  exquisite  lines :  ^ 

«» Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly" — 

has  altered  it  into  "Jesus,  Saviour,  &c. :" — a  most  useless  sacri- 
lege.   We  often  hear  tne  line  : 

**  Small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less  ;** 
but  this  we  suppose  is  a  modem  improvement  on  Matthew  Prior's 
admirable  couplet : 

**  That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express. 
Fine  by  degrees,  yet  beautifully  less.*' 

One  of  the   favorite  novelists  of  the  day,  in  his  last  work, 
seems  to  quote  Juvenal  from  imagination  rather  than  memory, 
and  furnishes  his  readers  with  the  following  prodigy^of  metre : 
*'  Vacuus  viator  cantabit  ante  latronem.** 

We  ^are  safe  in  saying  that  the  most  promising  pupil  in  scanning 
within  our  broad  land  cannot  make  a  hexameter  of  the  line,  or 
justify  the  use  of  ante  made  in  it.  Juvenal  wrote  a  verse,  illaB- 
trating  the  happiness  of  having  nothing  to  lose,  in  which  he  sayi 
that  a  penniless  traveller  can  afford  to  be  very  jolly  even  in  the 
presence  of  a  bandit :  but  he  expressed  himself  thus  : 

**  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.** 
To  crown  the  joke,  the  author  of  Charles  O'Malley  introduces 
the  quotation  itoice  into  his  book,  and  each  time  with  the  same 
blunders. 
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LITTLE  THINGS. 


It  is  bad  policy  to  despise  small  persons  or  small  things.  A 
single  grape-shot  settles  the  destiny  of  an  empire,  and  a  diamond 
necklace  has  contributed  largely  to  a  bloody  revolution.  The 
gabbling  of  geese  saved  Rome  from  an  overthrow.  The  acciden- 
tal position  of  two  spectacle-glasses  at  proper  focal  distances 
gave  the  world  the  telescope.  The  fall  of  an  apple  revealed  to 
Newton  the  law  which  hangs  the  worlds  in  space — ^the  grandest 
law  of  the  material  universe.  The  clinking  of  Iwo  hammers  of 
different  weights  upon  a  blacksmith's  anvil  suggested  to  Pytho- 
goras  the  first  hints  of  the  mathematical  relations  of  musical 
sounds,  upon  which  he  l€ud  the  superstructure  of  musical  science. 
The  disputatious  temper  of  a  college  boy  upset  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  established  forever  the  Baconian  system  together 
with  its  magnificent  application  by  Newton.  We  are  ourselves 
too  small,  our  faculties  have  a  range  too  narrow — ^to  make  it 
right  for  us  to  despise  small  things ;  for  it  is  only  through  them 
that  we  become  acquainted  with  great  things.  We  cannot  com- 
prehend a  great  truth  by  intuition.  It  is  only  by  learning  now 
and  then  and  here  and  there  a  small  truth,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  ferret  out  and  at  last  construct  the  great  idea  which  we 
seek.  And  especially  is  our  destiny  suspended  on  slight  and  tri- 
val  things,  and  he  who  despises  them  despises  the  law  of  his 
own  life,  fortune  and  happiness. 

A  friend  at  our  elbow  suggests  that  we  have  told  only  half  the 
truth  about  the  geese.  Although  these  bipeds  warned  Rome 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  and  thereby  saved  that  ancient  repub- 
lic, it  is  certain  also,  that  the  gabbling  of  some  modem  goslings 
has  caused  serious  disasters  to  our  own.  He  insists  also  that  two 
spectacle-glasses,  placed  at  improper  distances  from  a  key-hole, 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  families.  The  apple  too, 
he  says,  which  suggested  to  Newton  the  law  of  gravitation,  hard- 
ly compensated  for  the  evil  effects  of  that  other  apple,  which 
brought  upon  mankind  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  The  musical 
hammers  of  Pythagoras  bear  no  honorable  comparison  in  his  view 
with  that  single  hammer  of  Luther,  which  nailed  to  the  door  of 
the  church  the  memorable  theses, — that  hammer,  the  echo  of 
which  still  rings  in  the  ears  of  mankind  and  shook  irrecoverably 
the  most  powerful  Empire  that  ever  lorded  over  the  world. 
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INNOVATIONS    IN    MEDICINE. 


There  is  no  art  or  profession  which  receives  more  benefit 
from  innovation  than  medicine.  Whether  the  new  systems 
adc^ed  so  extensively,  are  so  much  better  or  so  much  worse  than 
the  old,  it  is  not  proper  for  us  to  inquire  in  this  place.  Nor  do 
we  care  to  show  that  they  are  not,  or  are,  spiced  with  manifest 
humbug,  and  are  or  are  not  dependent  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind for  success.  The  theory  of  homoeopathy  may  be  practical- 
ly worthless.  The  idea  of  giving  such  extiemely  small  doses,  as 
evidently  not  to  have  any  effect  on  the  system  whatever,  may  be 
preposterous,  or  it  may  be  founded  on  some  really  sound  principlet 
— ^the  principle,  for  instance,  that  nature,  assisted  by  ihe  confi- 
dence of  the  patient,  is  the  best  cure  of  most  diseases.  Just  so, 
the  abstract  idea  of  hydropathy  may  be  utterly  ridiculous ;  the 
notion  that  all  diseases  are  to  be  cured  by  external  applications 
of  water  may  be  at  variance  with  common  sense ;  and  then  again 
the  principle,  that  the  excitement  of  the  system,  the  vital  activity 
of  the  patient,  a  positive  struggle  of  the  body  against  disease,  ars 
among  the  best  and  most  reliable  instrumen^ities  for  regaining 
health,  may  be  incalculably  valuable. 

It  is  on  these  accounts,  that  we  claim  that  it  is  beneficial  to 
"  cross"  the  petrified  system  of  the  Faculty  with  new  ideas,  even 
if  they  be  extreme  and  somewhat  tainted  with  absurdity.  The 
extreme  notions  of  the  homceopathist  gradually  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  the  enormous  doses  in  vogue  under  the  old  practice, 
which  paralyze  the  system,  debilitate  the  body,  reduce  the  patient 
to  a  medicine-sickness  before  he  can  be  recovered  from  disease, 
are,  some  how  or  other,  unnecessary  and  unprofitable.  A  maa 
gets  well  with  the  infinitesimal  doses  of  the  disciple  of  Hahne- 
mann. You  will  now  try  in  vain  to  thrust  a  tumbler-full  of  nause- 
ous stuff  down  the  throat  of  his  next  door  neighbor.  The  old 
practice  becomes  modified — must  be  modified  to  suit  public 
opinion. 

Again,  under  the  old  system,  a  poor  wretch,  who  feels  qualms 
of  disease,  must  first  of  all  be  convinced  that  he  b  sick,  helpless 
forlorn,  and  must  at  once  retire  to  his  bed  and  become  a  mere 
receptacle  of  pills,  potions  and  powders.     He  must  lie  on  his 
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btck  discouraged,  without  an  effort  to  rouse  nature  by  courageous 
exertions — hy  an  excitemeirt  of  the  blood  and  nerves.  He  is  a 
patient,  and  must  be  patient.  Chronic  disorders  must  be  treated 
only  by  materia  medica.  They  must  not  be  shaken  off  by  rousing 
the  blood  and  accelerating  and  heightening  the  vitality  of  the 
system.    Such  is  the  practice  of  the  "  Faculty." 

Here  hydropathy  interposes.  Instead  of  the  perspiration 
caused  by  an  inversion  of  the  stomach,  distortion  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  an  internal  earthquake,  the  water-doctor  offers  the 
cold  comfort  of  a  packing  in  damp  sheets,  afler  which  the  per* 
Bpiration  steals  over  the  patient  almost  luxuriously.  Instead  of 
dogging  the  wheels  of  life,  already  retarded  by  disease,  with 
^[glomerations  of  poison,  the  Neptune  of  physic  holds  one  writh- 
ing under  the  spout  of  the  douche,  until  the  system  rages  under 
the  excitement ;  the  glowing  blood  rushes  violently  through  the 
body,  driving  humors  through  the  skin,  and  setting  the  functions 
of  life  a-going  like  a  watch  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a  vigorous 
shaking.  Now  that  this  intense  physical  exertion, — this  com- 
pound of  voluntary  and  involuntary  effort — ^is  always  the  proper 
treatment,  or  is  even  safe  treatment,  we  will  not  assert.  But  it 
win  bring  the  more  sensible  of  the  disciples  of  the  old  school  to 
introduce  water  into  the  list  of  remedies, — into  modifying  the  old 
system  of.  inertia,  and  into  fighting  nature  less  and  assisting  her 
more.    Such  is  the  consummation  we  wish  to  see. 

We  have  heard  a  story,  in  which  a  gentleman,  now  quite  dis- 
tinguished as  a  statesman,  figured  during  his  early  years,  and 
which  is  a  fine  practical  argument  against  one  of  the  antiquated 
notions  of  the  Faculty.  One  of  their  rules  of  practice  has  been 
to  give  a  patient  medicine  at  certain  stated  hours,  no  matter  whe- 
ther he  is  in  a  soft  and  refreshing  sleep  or  not.  The  law  is  inex- 
orable :  "  wake  him  up  and  give  him  his  dose  every  hour.*' 
This  is  a  cruelty,  because  it  b  absurd.  Medicine  is  not  a  mathe- 
matical art,  and  the  human  system  takes  no  note  of  hours  and 
half-hours,  or  the  striking  of  a  clock.  There  is  a  reasonable  and 
unreasonable  degree  of  accuracy  in  administering  doses. 

The  gentleman  in  question  had  an  aged  uncle,  who  was,  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  seriously  sick,  and  generally  believed  to  be  too 
old  to  recover  from  so  violent  an  attack.  The  wayward  invalid 
expressed    a  desire   to  have  his  nephew  for  a  "  watcher"  one 
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night,  wbile  the  malady  was  at  its  worst  But  the  somnolencj  of 
Mr.  — —  was  so  well  known  among  his  &mily,  that  they 
begged  him  not  to  make  the  experiment  when  his  uncle's  eick- 
ness  was  at  the  crisis.  They  assured  him  that  he  would  inevitably 
fall  asleep.  However,  vdth  suitable  self-reliance  he  retorted,  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  watch,  to  learn  to  keep  awake,  and  that  his 
resolution  was  unalterably  fixed  that  he  would  keep  awake.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties ;  found  out  that  he  was  to  wake  his 
patient  every  hour  to  offer  liquids,  powders,  and  nauseous 
mixtures ;  was  very  attentive  during  the  first  part  of  the 
night,  administered  the  medicines,  of  which  there  was  a  whole 
table-full  near  the  patient's  bed;  smoothed  the  pillow, 
lifted  his  uncle's  head,  and  discharged  every  minute  item 
with  his  usual  energy.  But  the  "  small  hours"  came  on.  The 
eyelids,  unused  to  wakefulness,  drooped,  and  sweet  insensibility 

succeeded.     Daylight   had  come  before  Mr.  woke.      He 

opened  his  eyes,  to  find  the  ashes  cold,  the  sun  streaming  through 
the  chinks  of  the  window-shutters,  and  his  uncle  supine  on  bis 
face  in  the  bed  and  motionless  as  death.  The  watcher  supposed 
diat  he  saw  before  him  a  corpse,  who  would  need  no  more  "  med- 
icine every  hour."  He  approached  the  bed  and  found  his  patient 
in  a  sound  sleep  and  generous  perspiration.  He  woke  him,  and 
the  first  words  of  the  old  man  were  to  announce  how  well  he 
felt.  The  eye  was  bright,  the  skin  soft,  the  lips  no  longer  parched, 
the  pulse  strong.'  In  short,  the  crisis  was  passed,  and  the  old 
gentleman  was  sure  of  a  recovery,  although  he  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed to  receive  so  many  pennyweights  of  apothecaries'  com- 
pounds. In  half  an  hour  after,  the  faithless  but  fortunate 
watcher  celebrated  the  result  of  his  happy  vigil  by  emptying  out 
of  the  window  of  the  sick-room  the  contents  of  vials  and  pill-boxes 
almost  innumerable. 
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Wheo  fresh  blows  the  blast  o'er  the  breast  of  the  ocean, 
And  the  free  swelling  canvass  is  spread  to  its  might, 

And  the  vessel  speeds  on  in  its  fetterless  motion. 
Like  the  eagle  that  darts  through  the  clouds  in  his  flight. 

Oh !  long  doth  the  mariner  linger  in  sorrow 
To  view  the  last  mountain  tops  vanishing  dim. 

And  he  bitterly  sighs  as  h*  thinks  that  the  morrow 
Will  but  widen  the  distance  between  them  and  him. 

Thus  the  youth,  when  the  ocean  of  manhood  before  him 

Is  spreading,  and  time  bears  him  rapidly  on. 
Views  the  visions,  that  late  shone  in  loveliness  o*er  him. 

Fade  away,  and  the  wide  waste  around  him  alone. 

Gone  hopes,  that  like  rainbows  around  him  were  beaming, — 
Gone  joys,  that  like  spring  birds,  sang  sweetly  their  call, — 

When  the  flag  of  young  life  bathed  in  sunshine  was  streaming. 
And  the  soul,  that  bright  fountain,  ^ed  light  over  all. 

This  world,  oh  this  cold  mocking  workl,  how  it  scatters 
The  future's  soft  pictures,  so  brilliant  and  sweet. 

And  the  garlands  of  pleasure  how  quickly  it  shatters 
For  the  blossoms  to  perish  like  weeds  at  our  feet. 

How  soon  at  its  upas-like  touch  are  they  blighted. 
The  flowers  and  the  green  of  the  short  summer  day ; 

And  Fancy,  bright  Fancy,  too,  dim  and  benighted, 
Flies  swift  with  her  wild  harp  in  sadness  away. 

But  in  the  past's  twilight  will  memory  linger, 
Like  the  glow  of  the  west  when  the  sunbeam  has  set, 

And  the  rock  of  the  heart  at  the  touch  of  her  finger 
Will  burst,  and  old  feelings  will  flow  from  it  yet. 

The  sky  may  be  dark,  but  the  sunlight  will  glitter, 
The  Winter  be  gk)omy,  but  Spring  brings  her  wealth. 

And  the  cup  of  existence  may  sometimes  be  bitter, 
But  the  pearl  of  some  joy  will  lie  always  beneath. 
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Then  on  through  the  world  !  let  us  ride  o*er  tlie  billow, 
And  when  come  the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow  and  care, 

To  the  force  of  the  blast  lightly  bends  down  the  willow ; 
We  will  yield  to  the  storm,  but  oh,  not  in  despair. 

Let  us  on,  but  not  weakly,  in  gloom  and  in  sadness ! 

And  Hope  from  our  wild  tossing  ark  will  depart, 
And  bring  from  the  future,  on  white  wings  of  gladness. 

Some  green  olive  leaf  to  give  joy  to  our  heart. 

The  night  is  the  blackest  when  day  is  just  waking. 
The  tempest  the  fiercest  when  nearest  its  close. 

And  the  spirit  that  thinks  it  in  anguish  is  breaking. 
Feels  some  sweet  precious  balm  calming  all  in  repose* 


GOVERNOR  TRUMBULL. 

It  is  a  fact,  now  notorious  in  American  History,  that  the  litde 
State  of  Connecticut  furnished  men  and  means  for  carrying  on 
the  great  Revolutionary  struggle  far  beyond  her  just  proportion. 
In  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  it  is  stated  that  the  Father  of 
his  Country  frequently  said  that  he  could  depend  more  safely  on 
Grovemor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut  for  money,  men  and  provis- 
ions than  on  any  other  person  in  theUnitedStates.  George  Wash- 
ington ParkeCustiSjthe  venerable  relative  of  Gen.  Washington  and 
who  still  survives,  once  related  an  interesting  incident  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  reasons  of  the  foregoing  opinion,  to  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Connecticut — expressing  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  wish 
to  visit  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits. 

It  seems  that  once  when  Gen.  Washington  was  quartered  in 
New  York,  the  necessities  of  the  army  were  at  a  discouraging 
extremity,  and  such  frequent  and  exhausting  calls  had  been  made 
upon  the  various  States,  that  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  draw 
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any  substantial  quantity  of  supplies  from  any  quarter — even  from 
Connecticut.  However,  as  a  last  resort,  he  wrote  to  Gov.  Trum- 
bull on  the  subject,  expressing  his  mind  with  perfect  frankness 
and  sending  his  letter  by  a  special  messenger.  The  Governor 
received  the  letter  in  the  afternoon,  and,  after  reading  it,  told  the 
messenger  to  rest  for  the  night  and  call  the  next  morning  to  take 
his  answer.  The  envoy  supposed  the  case  was  desperate  and 
as  he  galloped  his  horseback  to  New  York  the  next  day,  believed 
that  he  was  carrying  information  of  the  utter  inability  of  Con- 
necticut to  supply  the  provisions  asked  for. 

The  letter  was  opened  by  Gen.  Washington  and,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, informed  him  that  on  a  stated  day  he  might  expect  a  certain 
number  of  barrels  of  beef,  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  pork 
and  other  provisions  in  detail.  The  news  was  joyfully  received, 
for  the  Governor  was  never  known  to  prove  false  to  his  promise. 
On  the  day  assigned,  squads  of  American  soldiers  might  have 
been  seen  on  the  highest  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  strain- 
ing their  eyes  down  the  line  of  the  road  from  the  East,  in  which 
the  longed-for  waggons  were  expected  to  appear  in  sight. 

Within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  assigned  by  Governor  Trum- 
bull for  the  arrival  of  the  stores,  the  expectant  eyes  almost  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  at  discovering  through  the  mists  of  the  valley 
the  teamsters  cheering  along  their  jaded  horses.  It  was  like  the 
cry  of  "  sail-ho"  to  the  shipwrecked.  Every  heart  bounded  with 
gratification,  and  Gen.  Washington  was  delighted  to  receive 
such  fresh  evidence  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  sterling  people 
and  punctual  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  during  "the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls." 
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It  18  With  anfeigned  pleasure,  tbat  we  present  to  our  readen  tfaii 
moDth  a  biography  of  the  late  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  New 
York,  Ambrose  Spencer, — fram  the  pen  of  an  eminent  writer,  when 
name,  for  certain  personal  reasons,  we  are  obliged  reluctantly  to  .witb- 
hold.  It  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  friends  of  the  distinguished 
jurist  and  admired  by  the  public  at  large.  . 

The  portrait,  which  accompanies  the  biographical  sketch,  reflecb 
credit  on  the  artist  who  engraved  it,  and  is  copied  from  whatwebeDeTe 
to  be  the  most  accurate  and  finbhed  picture  ever  taken  of  its  eminent 
original. 

Mr.  Street — ^who  has  now  in  press  in  London,  to  be  published  bf 
Bentley,  an  epic  poem  of  about  six  thousand  lines  and  said  tobeofgrett 
merit — kindly  furnishes  us  with  a  page  of  verse,  which  is  agreeable  m 
sentiment  to  the  honorable  pride  of  our  natures  as  well  as  in  fonn  ae- 
ceptable  to  our  tastes. 

Ret.  Dr.  Kip*s  interesting  translation,  is  concluded  in  the  preMot 
number. 

Mrs.  SioouRfTET's  poem  is  worthy  of  her  genius,  and  we  muit  ex- 
press our  acknowledgments  of  her  repeated  kindness. 

The  remaining  articles  will  not  be  complained  of,  as  wantiog  variety. 

We  shall  make  an  early  appearance  before  the  public  in  December, 
and  hereafter  issue  the  Magazine  at  the  commencement  of  each  sacceed- 
ing  month. 
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ALFRED  B.  STREET. 

The  life  of  a  poet  is  in  his  works.  However  bis  days  may  glide 
on,  whether  peacefully  or  checkered  by  adventures,  be  lives  more 
in  the  Ideal  world  he  has  created  for  himself,  than  in  that  Actual 
world  which  is  about  us  all.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  show 
hixn  as  we  would  wish,  before  that  public  into  whose  ear,  as  into 
a  confessional,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  pour  his  noblest  thoughts. 
In  this  case,  too,  we  are  attempting  to  sketch  one  who  has  hardly 
yet  reached  the  maturity  of  his  years,  and  whose  writings  are,  we 
trust,  but  the  first  fruits  of  a  still  more  abundant  harvest. 

Alfi^ed  B.  Street  b  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  families  in  the  State  of  Connecticut— -one  which  has 
held  its  place  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  enrolled 
among  its  members  learned  scholars  ana  eminent  divines.  It 
sprang  from  an  ancient  English  family,  one  member  of  which.  Sir 
Thomas  Street,  in  1681,  (reign  of  Charles  II.)  was  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  while  some  of  the 
name  are  still  found  In  the  church  and  army  in  the  parent  coun* 
try.  In  Sussex  there  is  still  in  existence  an  old  grey  ivy-clkd  edi- 
fice, called  "  Street  Church,"  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Sur- 
vey, and  a  Rectory  of  Street,  in  the  Diocese  of  Chichester  and 
Archdeaconry  of  Lewes. 

l%e  first  Ancestor  of  tlw  fimiily  in  this  Country  was  the  Rer. 
Nicholas  Street,  who  was  settled  at  Taunton,  in  the  Colony  of 
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Plymouth,  about  the  year  1638,*  and  subsequently  became  the 
Pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  New  Haven.t  He  was  a  good  theo- 
logical writer  and  noted  for  his  piety,  learning  and  eloquence. — 
His  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Street,  after  graduating  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, organized  a  church  at  Wallingford  and  became  its  Pastor. — 
His  early  ministry  was  cast  in  those  wild  and  picturesque  times 
when  the  tomahawk  of  the  Savage  was  ever  threatening.  Conse- 
quently the  male  portion  of  his  people — half  settler,  half  soldier — 
listened  to  his  preaching  in  the  little  fortified  church,  with  loaded 
muskets  at  tbeir  backs,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  Ring  Philip's 
war  in  1675,  his  house  was  also  fortified.  He  continued  Pastor 
of  this  church  forty-two  years,  and  until  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed in  1717.|1 

The  Hon.  Randall  S.  Street,  father  of  the  subject  of  our  notice, 
was  the  lineal  descendant  of  these  two  eminent  clergymen.  He 
removed  with  his  father,  in  early  life,  into  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  his  branch  of  the  family  has  continued  to  reside  there  ever 
since,  but  the  other  branch  continued  in  Connecticut,  and  is  still 
represented  by  Augustus  Russell  Street,  Esq.,  who  resides  at 
New  Haven. 

Randall  S.  Street  studied  law  at  Poughkeepsie,  married  Miss 
Cornelia  Billings,  and  settled  there  for  the  next  thirty  years  of  his 
life.  Such  was  his  standing  at  the  bar,  that  while  still  young,  he 
was  appointed  District  Attorney  of  the  District  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Wayne,  Ulster,  Dutchess,  Delaware  and  Sullivan,  un- 
der the  old  organization  of  districts,  and  subsequently  he  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Dutchess  in  Congress.  He  was  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  accomplished  gentleman,  and  among  the  recollections 
of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  is  one  of  a  day  spent  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  Street,  when  it  was  the  home 
of  hospitality  and  elegance.  In  1824  Gen.  Street  removed  to 
Monticello,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1839. 

The  natural  grandfather  of  our  author  was  Major  Andrew  Bil- 
lings, who  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  James  Livingston,  of 
the  well  known  family  of  that  name  in  New  York.  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  by  this  marriage,  who  hecame  the  wife  of  Gen.  Street, 
was  the  mother  of  the  poet. 

^Bacon's  HfBtoricd  Disooanet.  ITroaboll't  Uiitory  of  Oonneoticat 

tDr.  Dana's  Century  Discomne. 
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He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Pougbkeepsie,  and  received  an 
academical  education  at  tbe  Dutcbess  County  Academy,  which 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  kindred  institutions.  Pougbkeepsie  is 
well  known  as  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  villages  in  tbe  State.— 
Situated  on  the  side  and  summit  of  a  slope  that  swells  up  from 
the  Hudson  river,  from  College  Hill  there  is  a  prospect  of  almost 
matchless  beauty.  A  scene  of  rural  and  sylvan  loveliness  expands 
from  every  point  at  its  base — the  roofs  and  steeples  of  tbe  busy 
village  rise  from  tbe  foliage  in  which  it  seems  embosomed — the 
river  stretches  league  upon  league  with  its  gleaming  curves 
beyond — ^to  the  West  is  a  range  of  splendid  mountains  ending  at 
the  South  in  tbe  misty  peaks  of  the  Highlands — ^whilst  at  the 
North,  dim  outlines  sketched  upon  the  distant  sky,  proclaim  tbe 
domes  of  the  soaring  Catskills.  It  was  among  these  scenes  that 
our  author  passed  his  childish  days-r-bere  bis  young  eye  first 
drank  in  the  glories  of  Nature,  and  "  the  foundations  of  his  mind 
were  laid.'* 

When,  however,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Monticello,  be  was  immediately  surrounded  with  scenes 
in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  bis  former  life.  Sullivan  county 
had  been  organized  but  a  score  of  years,  and  was  hardly  yet  res- 
cued from  tbe  wilderness.  Monticello,  its  county  town,  was  sur- 
rounded by  fields  which  only  a  short  time  before  were  parts  of  the 
wild  forest  which  still  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side.  These 
forests  were  threaded  with  bright  streams  and  scattered  with 
broad  lakes,  while  here  and  there  the  untiring  axe  of  the  settler 
during  tbe  last  quarter  of  a  century,  bad  been  opening  tbe  way  for 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  man.  Secluded  as  Sullivan  coun- 
ty is  in  the  South-westernmost  nook  of  the  State,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  Vithin  its  bounds  another  region  of  such  sylvan  beauty 
and  wild  grandeur.  The  eye  is  filled  with  images  that  make  them 
an  enduring  places  in  the  mind,  storing  it  with  rich  and  unfading 
pictures,  and  among  these  scenes,  as  might  be  supposed,  Mr. 
Street  ranged  with  a  ceaseless  delight,  probably  heightened  by 
the  strong  contrast  before  mentioned,  between  their  staitling  pio- 
turesqueness  and  tbe  soft  quiet  beauty  of  those  of  Dutchess.  In- 
stead of  tbe  smooth  meadowy  ascent,  he  saw  the  broken  hill-sida 
blackened  with  fire,  or  just  growing  green  with  its  first  crop- 
instead  of  the  yellow  cornfield  stretching  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
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he  beheld  the  clearing  spotted  with  stumps,  with  the  thin  rye 
growing  between — ^instead  of  the  comfortable  farm-house  peeping 
from  its  orchards,  he  saw  the  log*cabin  stooping  amid  the  half- 
cleared  trees ; — the  dark  ravine  took  the  place  of  the  mossy  dell, 
and  the  wild  lake  of  the  sail-^)otted  and  far-stretching  river. 

Thus  communing  with  nature,  Mr.  Street  embodied  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  him  in  language,  and  in  that  form  most  ap- 
propriate in  giving  vent  to  deep  enthusiastic  feeling  and  high 
thought — the  form  of  verse.  Poem  ailer  poem  was  written  by 
him,  and  being  published  in  those  best  vehicles  of  communication 
with  the  public,  the  periodicals  soon  attracted  general  attention. 
Secluded  from  mankind,  and  surrounded  with  nature  in  her  most 
impressive  features,  his  thought  took  the  direction  of  that  of  which 
he  saw  most,  and  thus  description  became  the  characteristic  of  his 
verse.  Equally  cut  off  fron^  books,  his  poetry  found  its  origin  in 
his  own  study  of  nature  scenes,  and  in  the  thoughts  that  rose  in 
his  own  bosom.  The  leaves  and  flowers  were  his  words — the 
fields  and  hills  side  were  his  pages — and  the  whole  volume  of 
Nature,  his  treasury  of  knowledge.  This,  while  it  may  have  made 
him  less  aitistic,  was  the  means  of  that  originality  and  unlikeness 
to  any  one  else  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  pages. 

But  while  thus  employing  his  leisure  in  tracing  his  thoughts  in 
language,  Mr.  Street  was  engaged  in  studying  his  profession  of 
law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  After  practicing  for  a  few  years  at  Moudcello,  in  1839, 
he  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside  until  the 
present  time.  In  1841,  Mr.  Street  married,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Smith  Weed,  Esq.,  a  retired  merchant  of  fortune  and  great 
respectability  of  character. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Mr.  Street's 
poetry,  or  rather  of  the  peculiar  mental  training  he  received,  and 
which  gave  a  direction  to  his  imagination.  And  beautifully  has  a 
writer*  in  the  Democratic  Review  sununed  up  this  view  we  have 
given  :  **  Street  is  a  tine  Flemish  painter,  seizing  upon  objects 
in  all  their  veri-similitude.  As  we  read  him,  wild  flowers  peer 
up  from  among  brown  leaves  ;  the  drum  of  the  partridge,  the 
ripple  of  waters,  the  flickering  of  autamn  light,  the  sting  of 

*Henrj  T.  Tockeaaa. 
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aleetj  8now»  the  cry  of  the  panther,  the  roar  of  the  winds, 
melody  of  birds,  and  the  odor  of  crushed  pine  boughs,  are  pres- 
ent to  our  senses.  In  a  foreign  land,  his  poems  would  transport 
us  at  once  to  home.  He  is  no  second  hand  limner,  content  to 
furnish  insipid  copies,  but  draws  from  reality.  His  pictures  have 
the  fireshness  of  originals.  They  are  graphic,  detailed,  never  un- 
true, and  often  vigorous ;  he  is  essentially  an  American  poet.'' 

A  writer*  in  the  American  Review  remarks  thus  of  his  poet- 
ry :  **  The  rhythm  in  general  runs  with  an  equable  and  easy 
strength  ;  the  more  worthy  of  regard  because  so  evidently  inar- 
tificial ;  and  there  is  often  in  the  frequent  minute  pictures  of  na- 
ture a  heedless  but  delicate  movement  of  the  measure,  a  lingering 
of  expression  corresponding  with  some  dreamy  abandonment  of 
diought  to  the  objects  dwelt  upon,  or  a  rippling  l^pse  of  language 
where  the  author's  mind  seemed  conscious  of  playing  with  them 
—caught  as  it  were  from  the  flitting  of  birds  among  leafy  boughs, 
from  the  subtle  wanderings  of  the  bee,  and  the  quiet  brawling  of 
woodland  brooks  over  leaves  and  pebbles.  In  the  use  of  lan- 
gaage,  more  especially  in  the  blank  verse,  Mr.  Street  is  simple 
yet  rich  and  usually  very  felicitous.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
in  bis  choice  of  appellatives  which  he  selects  and  applies  with  an 
aptness  of  descriptive  beauty  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any 
poet  amongst  us-— certainly  by  none  except  Bryant." 

**  Beside^  his  observation,  keen  as  the  Indian  Hunter's,  of  all 
Nature's  slight  and  simple  effects  in  quiet  places,  Mr.  Street  has  a 
most  gentle  and  contemplative  eye  for  the  changes  which  she  si- 
lently throws  over  the  traces  where  men  have  once  been«  For 
instance,  in  "  The  Old  Bridge"  and  "  The  Forsaken  Road.*' 
When  he  comes  to  the  quiet  scenes  in  America  which  he  has  seen 
and  felt,  he  has  passages  which  in  their  way,  Cowper,  Thomson, 
Wordsworth,  or  Bryant,  never  excelled. 

Thus  of  Spring  ,— 

"^  In  the  moif  t  hollows  and  by  streamlet  sides 
The  grass  grows  thickly.     Sunny  banks  have  burst 
Into  blue  streets  of  scented  ▼iolets. 
The  woodland  warbles,  and  the  noisy  swamp 
How  deepened  in  its  tones. 

#  *  The  late  George  H.  Odton. 
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And  of  summer  : — 

**  O'er  the  brRnch-shelterecl  stream  the  laurel  bangs 
Its  gorgeous  clusters,  and  the  bass-wAod  breathes 
From  its  pearl  blossoms,  fragrance. 

But  now  the  wind  stirs  fresher ;  darting  round 
The  spider  tightens  its  frail  web;  deadleaFas 
.    Whirl  in  quick  eddies  from  the  mounds  ;  the  snail 
Creeps  to  its  twisted  fortress,  and  the  bird 
Crouches  amid  its  feathers.     Wafted  up, 
The  stealing  cloiid  with  soft  gray  bltods  the  skj. 
And,  in  its  vapory  mantle,  onward  steps 
The  summer  shower :  over  the  shivering  grass 
It  merrily  dances,  rings  its  tinkling  bells 
Upon  the  dimpling  stream,  and,  moving  en. 
It  treads  upon  the  leaves  with  pattering  feet 
And  softly  murmured  music. 

*•  How  exquisite  are  these  pictures  !  With  what  an  apprecia- 
tion, like  the  minute  stealing  in  of  light  among  leaves,  does  he 
touch  upon  every  delicate  feature !  And  then,  in  how  subtle  an 
alembic  of  the  mind  must  such  language  have  been  crystallized. 
The  '  curiosa  felicitas'  cannot  be  sb  exhibited  except  by  genius.' " 

Another  critic*  says  "  Mr.  Srreet  is  the  Teniers  of  American 
poets.  Perfect  in  his  limited  and  peculiar  range  of  Art,  as  Long- 
fellow in  his  more  extended  and  higher  sphere,  Street  is  the 
very  daguerreotype  of  external  nature.  And  yet  his  portraits  are 
not  mere  mechanical  copies  of  her  features — so  much  feeling,  as 
well  as  truth,  is  there  in  his  microscopic  delineations."  And  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  in  noticing  his  poems,  remarks :  "  His 
Sunset  on  Shawangunk  Mountain*'  alone  would  make  a  poet's 
reputation.  It  is  a  true  picture  from  nature,  redolent  of  Sum- 
mer-evening's balmy  air,  and  rivalling  in  poetic  beauty  and  mi- 
nuteness some  of  the  most  choice  passages  of  Thomson's  Seasons." 

And  in  England  his  claims  as  a  poet  have  been  fully  recog- 
nised. We  find  his  poem  of  "  The  Lost  Hunter,"  finely  illus- 
trated in  a  recent  London  periodical,  and  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review  speaks  of  him  as  **  a  descriptive  poet  at  the  head  of  bis 
class."  It  remarks  that  "  his  pictures  of  American  scenery  are 
full  of  gusto  and  freshness."  The  Westminster  Review,  in  notic- 
ing the  collection  of  his  poems  by  Clark  and  Austin,  says :  "  It 
b  long  since  we  met  with  a  volume  of  poetry  from  which  we 

^ ^ 

*  Charlet  F.  HoffmaxL 
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have  derived  bo  much  tminixed  pleasure  as  from  tbe  collection 
now  before  us.  Rigbt  eloquently  does  he  discourse  of  nature, 
her  changeful  features  and  her  Taried  moods,  as  exhibited  in 
"  America  with  her  rich  green  forest  robe/'  and  many  are  tha 
glowing  pictures  we  would  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages,  in  proof 
ot  the  poet's  assertion  that  **  nature  is  man's  best  teacher." 

Besides  the  numerous  pieces  published  by  Mr.  Street  in  differ- 
ent periodicals,  he  delivered  three  very  able  poems  before  the 
Englossian  Society  of  G^eneva,  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Phi- 
lomathean  Societies  of  Union  College,  from  which  latter  institu- 
tion in  1841  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  A  com- 
plete and  beautiful  edition  of  his  poems,  in  a  large  octavo  volume 
of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  was  published  two  years  since 
by  Messrs  Clark  and  Austin,  of  New  York,  and  has  already 
passed  through  several  editions.  We  have  room  to  quote  from 
it  but  two  specimens  to  illustrate  the  view  we  have  given.  One 
18  a  picture  of  Autimm : — 

'*  The  beech-Dut  faUing  from  its  opened  burr 
Gives  a  sharp  rattle,  and  tbe  locust's  song 
Kising  and  swelling  shrill,  then  pausing  raort, 
E4ng8  like  a  trumpet.    Distant  woods  and  hills 
Are  full  of  echoest  and  all  sounds  that  strike 
Upon  the  hollow  air  let  loose  their  tongues. 
The  ripples,  creeping  through  tbe  matted  grass, 
Drip  on  the  ear,  and  the  far  partndge-drum 
ItoUs  like  low  thunder.     Tbe  last  butterfly, 
Like  a  winged  violet,  floating  with  the  meek 
Pink-colored  sunshine,  sinks  his  velvet  feet 
Within  the  pillared  mullein*s  delicate  down. 
And  shuts  and  opens  his  unrnfiled  fans. 
Lazily  wings  the  crow,  with  solemn  croak. 
From  tree-top  on  to  tree-top.    Feebly  chirps 
The  grasshopper,  and  the  spider*s  tiny  clock 
Ticks  from  its  crevice.** 

Is  not  this  a  painting  t  as  much  as  any  ethereal  and  dreamy 

landscape  by  Cole  or  Durand  1 

The  other  is  a  pencil  sketch  of  an  ancient  forest  road. 

**  Old  winding  roads  are  frequent  in  the  woods. 
By  the  surveyor  opened  long  ago, 
When  through  the  depths  be  led  his  trampling  band. 
Startling  the  crouched  deer  from  the  underbrush 
With  unknown  shouts  and  axe-blows.    Left  again 
To  solitude,  soon  nature  touches  in 
Picturesque  graces.    Hiding  here  in  moss 
The  wheel- track — blocking  up  the  vista  there 
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In  bushes — darkening  with  her  soft  cool  tmta  • 

The  notches  on  the  trees,  and  hatchet-cuts 
Upon  the  stooping  limbs — across  the  trail 
Twisting,  in  wreaths*  the  pine's  enonnoas  tooIs» 
And  twining,  like  a  bower,  the  leaves  above. 
Now  skirts  she  the  faint  path  with  fringes  deep 
Of  thkketi  where  the  checkered  partridge  hides 
Ite  downy  broody  and  whebce,  with  drooping  wtng 
It  limps  to  lure  away  the  hunter's  foot 
Approaching  its  low  cradle  ;  now  she  coats 
The  hollow,  stripped  by  the  sarveyor's  band. 
To  pitch  their  teats  at  night,  with  pheasant  graaSt 
So  that  the  doe,  its  slim  fawn  by  ita  side. 
Amidst  the  fire-flies  in  the  twilight  feeds ; 
And  aow  she  hurls  some  hamlock  o'er  the  track 
Splitting  the  trunk  that  in  the  frost  and  rain 
Asunder  falls,  and  melts  into  a  strip 
Of  umber  dust." 

We  are  writing  of  one,  however,  who  we  feel  has  only  com- 
menced his  career.  His  next  pablication  will,  we  think,  add  to 
his  reputation,  in  a  way  to  exceed  the  hopes  even  of  his  moat 
ardent  friends.  For  several  years  Mr.  Street  has  been  engaged 
on  a  poem  called  "  Frontenac,"  a  tale  of  the  Iroquois  in  1696, 
which  is  now  finished.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  haa  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it  in  manuscript,  and  has  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  it  will  stand  at  the  very  head  of  American  poems. 
It  is  no  small  evidence  of  Mr.  Street's  r^utation  in  England, 
that  the  distinguished  London  publisher,  Mr.  Bentley,  to  whom 
this  poem  was  casually  mentioned,  at  once  made  propositions  to 
the  author  to  have  it  brought  out  by  his  house.  Arrangements  to 
this  effect  have  been  made,  and  the  poem  will  appear  in  England 
in  a  few  months.  Its  descriptions  of  natural  scenery — so  bright 
and  vivid — and  its  sketches  of  life  in  the  forest  and  the  Indian  vil- 
lage will  be  something  most  novel  to  the  reading  public  abroad. 
There  is  a  freshness  about  it  which  cannot  but  charm  those  ac- 
customed to  the  poetry  of  the  Old  World,  and  we  believe  that 
shortly  no  American  poet  will  be  better  known  in  England  than 
Mr.  Street 
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COLLEGE  EDUCATION, 

Public  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  collegiate  education  is 
rapidly  changing  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  we  fear  that  public  opinion 
kas  the  beet  reason  in  the  world  to  change.  We  fear  that  its  ver- 
dict in  this  matter  is  one  of  those  gradual,  sober,  diffusive  judg* 
ments,  that  express  the  concurring  opinion  of  reflective  men,  and 
that  tremendous  dictum,  known,  though  unheard,  as  the  Voice  of 
the  Age. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  state  here,  in  order  to  secure  the  decent- 
ly respectful  attention  of  the  reader,  that  we  are  not  one  of  those, 
who  make  their  own  history  the  universal  solvent  of  all  problems ; 
who  think  that  because  they  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  ignorance, 
b  obtaining  a  position  of  notoriety,  neither  they  nor  any  one  else 
can  be  any  better  for  an  education.  This  conceit  only  reveals 
depths  of  ignorance  most  contemptible  and  dishonorable.  And 
more— -we  are  rather  skeptical  about  the  advantage  of  taking  a  de- 
gree in  "  Nature's  University"  only.  The  North  American  In- 
dians tried  the  benefits  of  that  sort  of  graduation  for  many  centu- 
ries, and  did  not  at  the  end  exhibit  any  striking  attainments,  ei- 
ther in  religion,  morality,  refinement,  scholarship,  or  even  in  com- 
mon decency.  Let  not  the  public  then  charge  us  with  the  envy  of 
an  ignoramus,  who  would  sneer  at  the  advantages  which  he  has 
nerer  himself  enjoyed ;  for  it  is  as  true  as  strange,  that  we  did,  by 
dint  of  four  years'  toil,  long,  long  ago,  obtain  an  engraved  diploma, 
significant  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  Arts.  Heaven  for- 
give us,  for  not  obtaining  a  great  deal  more  than  we  did,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  sheep-skin ! 

To  return.  We  said  that  the  public  estimation  of  the  value  of 
t  college  education  was  declining.  Once  it  was  an  advantage 
that  overawed  the  gaping  crowd.  Its  very  name  was  a  challenge 
of  success.  It  imposed  on  one,  who  had  engoyed  its  benefits,  high 
duties,  which  he  would  have  been  considered  a  reprobate  not  to 
endeavor  to  discharge.    We  will  not  say,  that  it  has  not  still  a 
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'  traditionary  estimation  of  this  kind  attached  to  it.  In  mo(lem 
tiroes,  grey-headed  fathers  linger  over  the  musty  ledger,  or  im- 
brue their  hands  in  menial  work,  and  fond  mothers  toil  and  spin 
and  sew  for  many  a  weary  hour,  for  the  sake  of  affoi  ding  to 
their  son  the  talismanic  advantage  of  college  learning.  Still,  they 
expect  to  see  a  halo  surround  the  brow  of  their  awkward  boy,  as 
soon  as  he  passed  through  the  regular  course  of  academic  studies 
and  honors.  StiP,  the  college  anniversary  attracts  crowds  of 
strangers  to  some  modern  Athens,  and  great  as  ever  is  the  great- 
ness, in  the  esteem  of  some,  of  the  heroes  of  the  carpeted  stage  of 
Commencement  Day.  The  student,  too,  while  in  college,  ima- 
gines himself  breathing  an  atmosphere  fit  only  for  high  natures, 
and  fancies  that  if  he  excels  there,  the  loorld  outside  of  college 
must  of  course  bow  to  his  eminence.  We  admit  all  this.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  assert  that  this  high  opinion  of  college 
advantages  is  confined  to  those  who  are  under  the  despotism  of 
some  old  opinion  on  the  subject,  or  are,  in  some  form  or  other, 
overshadowed  by  college  influences.  Professors  and  tutors  are 
especially  besotted  on  this  subject.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  thiok 
that  all  the  world  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  live  in  a 
**  flowery  kingdom."  The  only  reason  why  they  think  so,  is  be- 
cause they  are  not  in  communication,  either  by  sympathy  or 
knowledge,  with  the  great  world  outside  of  the  college  microcosm. 
And  this  is  the  very  thing  that  exposes  them,  like  Chinamen,  to 
the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  every  body.  There  is  nothing  so  damning 
iu  this  age  as  self-conceit.  If  any  one  stops  to  plume  himself  on 
what  he  has  accomplished  already,  he  will  find  the  world  improv- 
ing his  silly  delay  to  get  far  in  advance  of  him. 

With  all  the  earnestness  of  one,  who  is  enthusiastically  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  education,  we  insist  that  the  public  are  losing 
their  respect  for  the  system  of  training  practised  at  present  in 
American  Colleges.  As  an  English  cockney  would  say,  college 
education  is  "  getting  too  slow"  It  "  must  move  on,"  or  be  tram- 
pled out  of  sight  and  honor.  The  student  himself  is  often  the 
one,  who  is  most  painfully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 
He  finds  himself,  afler  the  ardent  devotion  of  four  years,  in  the 
flower  of  his  life  and  strength,  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  a 
most  mortifying  state  of  backwardness.  He  comes  out  into  busy 
life,  not  merely  unable  to  find  a  ready  appreciation  of  his  colle> 
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giate  greatness,  and  a  free  path  to  laborious  success,  but  is  actually 
deficient  in  what  he  xnoat  wants,  and  cumbered  with  what  he  does 
not  want :  not  with  too  much  learning,  but  with  scholastic  habits 
and  with  false  judgments  of  mankind,  and  a  divergence  and  want 
of  definiteness  in  his  aims.  He  finds  that  he  has  taken  discipline, 
which  is  at  best  only  means  to  an  end,  as  itself  the  end  of  pursuit. 
He  is  "  at  sea"  in  an  infinite  ocean,  well  supplied  with  corks  and 
bladders,  but  without  having  learned  to  swim.  The  world  has  no 
reverence  for  his  scholasticism,  smiles  at  his  airs,  and  dares  him 
to  wrestle  with  it.  We  verily  believe,  that  if  thousands  of  com- 
mon schools  did  not  annually  open  their  friendly  doors  for  the 
installation  of  hosts  of  teachers,  and  if  country  parishes  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  did  not  offer  to  college-learned  strip- 
lings  a  life-long  insurance  against  starvation,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  persons,  annually  thrown  loose  from  college-walls  in  our 
country,  would  be  tempted  to  commit  suicide. 

.They  try  to  write  for  the  press  ;  but  they  know  nothing  about 
the  popular  taste.  They  are  surprised  that  their  fine  sentences 
are  received  with  yawns  of  weariness  ;  that  their  classical  allu- 
sions and  high-flown  sentences  fall  £i'om  their  lips  "  stale,  fiat  and 
unprofitable ;  that  their  elaboiate  tissue  of  metaphors  disguises 
all  the  thoughts  which  they  meant  to  impress,  and  confuses  and 
destroys  the  interest  of  the  hearer.  They  di«MX>ver  that  they  are 
not  prac/ica/— that  they  have  none  o^  the  glow  and  sparkle  of 
common  sense.  Here  comes  into  view  their  great  deficiency. — 
They  are  only  retailing  the  fruits  of  their  own  discipUnarif  educa* 
tion.  They  have  had  no  ulterior  object  before  their  mind's  eye, 
and  no  great  thought  dropped  into  their  minds  by  their  instruc- 
tors. Thiey  have  not  studied  the  age  and  its  wants.  They  have 
made  no  grand  ^  esolution  to  fix  this  and  to  fix  that  truth  in  the 
heart  of  thi  world. 

The  pi  eminent  poets  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  if  they  lived 
now,  would  find  that  ahnost  every  body  can  spin  as  good  rhyming 
couplets  as  they  did  then.  Many  of  their  efinsioas  would  be  re- 
jected by  a  common  newspaper  editor.  It  is  so  with  college 
learning,  as  at  present  administered.  The  graduate  often  finds 
the  faithful  readers  of  the  cheap  scientific  publications  of  the  day 
far  in  advance  of  himself  in  practical  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 
ing and  minute  features  of  modem  science.     Almost  any  intelli* 
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gent  mef  chant  «iid  mecbanic  can  hiBtract  him.  He  is  **  bdiuid 
the  times."  The  boy,  educated  in  the  printing-office  can  stir  tiie 
popular  spirit  thrice  quicker  than  himself,  and  spread  his  know- 
ledge before  the  public  in  a  manner  more  appropriate,  because 
it  is  more  lustrous  with  the  flash  of  intelligence.  These  erils 
seem  to  be  somewhat  worse  in  our  oldest  and  most  renerated 
institutions  than  elsewhere.  A  fossil  system  of  education  is  ad- 
hered to,  as  if  the  world  would  never  demand  any  thing  higher 
and  better.  Professors  mew  themselves  in  private  houses ;  take 
no  pains  to  feel  the  world^s  wants  themselves^  and  inspire  none  of 
Uieir  pupib  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  meet  and  supply,  in  some 
measure,  the  demands  of  the  age.  They  are  not  models  for  their 
charge,  if  they  are  wstructors.  There  is  no  inspiration  in  titeir 
lives,  no  enthusiasm  in  their  characters,  as  a  general  thing. 

If  the  design  of  a  college  education  was  to  make  men  sehoiars^  then 
the  habits  of  mind  gendered  by  a  college  life  in  America  might  not 
be  inappropriate.  But  this  our  academic  corporations  and  Facul- 
ties do  not  daim.  They  do  not,  will  not,  in  a  single  college  in  this 
country,  pursue  a  course  sufficiently  extensive  to  make  schoian 
in  any  department.  They  recognize  in  the  curriculum  of  their 
institutions  a  preparatory  course  to  the  active  and  practical  pro- 
fessions of  Kfe-— to  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  political  arena,  and  the 
practice  of  medicine.  They  dto  not  expect  that  one  man  oiat  of 
every  hundred  whom  they  instruct,  will  devote  himself  to  sdio- 
lastic  pursuits.  The  teroptadons  in  our  age  and  country  are  all 
the  o^er  way.  Conscious,  then,  that  mere  scholarship  will  not 
be  die  result  of  their  discipline,  ought  they  not  to  take  a  lesson 
ftom  the  times  and  seek  to  direct  the  minds  of  their  pupils  to  the 
great  objects  at  which  it  is  almost  certain  that  their  ambition,  if 
they  have  any,  wiil  level  itself?  In  one  American  College  (per^ 
haps  we  ought  to  state,)  there  is  a  prevailing  spirit  among  the  stu- 
dents themselves  which  checks,  in  some  measure,  the  scholasticisni 
of  College  life.  They  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  political  snd 
moral  questions  of  the  day,  and  know  at  least  what  the  newspa- 
pers talk  about  from  week  to  week.  Their  minds  are  excited 
with  some  great  thoughts,  and  they  get  intellectually  inured  to 
some  of  the  conflicts  of  life.  At  another  institution,  an  atrempi 
has  been  made  to  consult  the  tastes  of  students,  and  to  leave  to 
them  an  artificial  choice  of  those  academical  pursuits  vdiicb  tlie 
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youog  men  think  to  be  most  in  keeping  with  their  futm*e  profes- 
sioii.  Thifl  we  cannot  admire,  for  if  preparation  for  a  particular 
line  of  business  is  :he  sole  object  of  College  life,  then  no  time  at 
aB  would  better  be  wasted  at  an  institution,  where  studies  of  this 
sort  are  always  pursued  loosely  or  have  a  very  faint  and  question* 
able  bearing  on  the  future  profession.  The  student  should  at 
once,  without  any  academic  training,  be  put  directly  in  an  institu- 
tion or  under  a  master,  specially  devoted  to  the  art  or  profession 
which  he  means  to  follow.  This  dainty  choice  among  the  variom 
ordinary  studies  of  the  College  course,  is  only  specious  fooling,  at 
best  In  another  institution — an  honored  one,  too— all  &e  ten- 
dencies of  the  course  of  study,  the  system  of  discipline,  and  habits 
of  the  instructors,  is  to  scholasticism.  The  course  of  study,  or  that 
part  of  it  on  which  the  great  part  of  the  student's  time  is  spent,  is 
diat  of  a  foreign  High  School.  It  is  narrow,  unpractical  and  un- 
inspiring. The  habits  of  the  instructors  are  not  such  as  call  out 
some  of  the  ambition  for  noble  imitation,  which  stirred  the  spirit 
of  such  pupils  as  Cicero  and  Hortensius.  The  course  of  disci- 
pline is  calculated  to  weaken  the  self-respect  of  the  student,  to 
destroy  all  sympathy  and  mutual  regard  between  instructor  and 
instructedf  and  to  supply  the  puerile  side  of  a  young  man's  char- 
acter with  plenty  of  meat  to  feed  on. 

Want  of  space  compeb  us  to  bring  theise  hurried  remarks  to  a 
dose.  In  future,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  thok 
evils  we  deprecate.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  for  the  present,  that 
more  professors,  different  professors,  and  better  professors  are 
wanted.  Our  collegiate  institutions  want  more  professors,  as 
many  new  sciences,  of  the  greatest  practical  value,  are  constantly 
taking  rank  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  of  which  no  educa- 
ted person  should  be  ignorant.  The  application  of  science  to  the 
arts,  elegant  and  mechanical,  is  now-a-days  engrossing  a  large 
share  of  public  attention,  and  suggests  an  important  change  in  our 
collegiate  course  of  study.  We  need  professors  accomplished  m 
these  branches ;  men  fresh  from  contact  with  them ;  and,  if  possi- 
ble, men  who  have  won  distinction  in  them. 

We  must  have  different  professors.  It  would  be  undoubtedly 
good  policy  to  retain  a  little  of  the  old  leaven  of  scholasticism  in 
our  institutions  of  learning,  but  where  this  usurps  every  thing^ 
earthy  odors  must  prevail,  and  the  spirit  of  college-life  must  be 
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practically  deadened.  Men,  who  are  great  somewliere  else  be 
•ides  in  coUege-walls,  ought  to  be  selected  to  fill  the  chairs  of  sci- 
ence,  philosophy  and  rhetoric  :  men,  whom  students  would  wish 
to  imitate  as  well  as  to  receive  instruction  from.  The  professor 
of  Chemistry  should  be  one  who  has  really  added  to  the  treasures 
of  science.  The  professor  of  Rhetoric  should  be  an  elegant  and 
impressive  writer,  not  a  dull  analyzer  of  old  English  Literature, 
incapable  of  stirring  the  blood  with  a  single  great  thought,  or 
pleasing  the  ear  with  a  single  rhythmic  period.  We  want  men 
who  will  now  and  then  drop  some  vital  idea  into  the  minds  of 
their  pupils — which  will  take  root  and  grow  in  the  fructifying  soil 
of  a  young  intellect.  We  want  Wilsons  and  Macaulays  and 
ELares  and  Longfellows  to  fill  our  chairs  of  Science,  Art  and  Lit- 
erature :  men,  in  one  sense,  of  the  world — men,  of  whom  the  world 
knows  something,  and  around  whom  generous-minded  youth  will 
gather  with  eagerness  and  pride  as  the  ancient  orators  flocked  in 
early  life  to  the  gardens  of  Plato. 

We  want  hetler  professors.  By  some  wire-working — some  se- 
cret influence  of  sect,  or  personal  friendship,  or  family  afiection, — 
some  collegiate  institutions  have  entitled  themselves  to  as  much 
disgust  as  political  cliques  sometimes  merit  by  their  selections  of 
official  incumbents.  Persons,  at  the  present  time,  hold  important 
stations  in  American  Colleges,  which  they  only  dingrace  :  whose 
instructions  are  repudiated  by  the  students  under  their  charge. 
This  point  need  not  be  explained  or  argued.  We  are  perfecdj 
understood,  when  we  say  that  we  must  have  better  professors. 
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California  is  the  theme  of  the  day.  It  is  one  of  those  all- 
engrossing  topics,  which  from  time  to  time  arrest  and  absorb 
pnbHc  attention,  until  one  fancies  that  he  reads  its  name  pla- 
carded on  every  face  he  meets,  and  that  he  knows  what  thoughts 
are  passing  behind  the  working  features,  or  the  thought^l  brow. 
In  our  country,  there  is  no  class  whom  the  recent  intelligence 
from  California  does  not  affect.  No  part  of  American  society  is 
•0  settled  into  a  dull  dependent  routine  of  thankless  labor,  or  so 
hopelessly  miserable,  as  to  lie  below  the  ambition  excited  by  the 
£sooTery  of  a  real  £1  Dorado.  From  bank-de^k  to  bar-room,  in 
soontiiig-bouse  and  cellar,  the  watchword  of  good  conTersaUe 
•oak  is  inTariably  California.  The  scrawny  hag  hangs  on  tih« 
fray-haired  sinner  whom  she  calls  her  husband,  and  tows  that  h# 
diall  not  lesTe  her  to  starvation  by  emigrating  to  the  gold-region. 
The  elastic  yonng  clerk  is  impatient  to  be  a  San  Francisco  ci^* 
Mist,  or  a  Monterey  trader,  realizing  enormous  profits  in  a  cMk 
tosin^ss.  The  laborer,  who  is  tired  of  kx>kingfi>r  new  eiii{^ojer% 
Amgs  his  shouldors,  strikes  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  sets  cot 
fcr  die  land  where  manual  work  commands  from  twenty  dc^lan 
to  fifty  dollars  a  day.  Within  two  months  about  twenty-five  ves- 
JsiSp  of  n  large  class,  wiD  have  cleared  from  the  single  port  of 
Hew  York  for  California.  Even  in  die  country  towns  of  New 
Xttgland,  young  men  are  organizing  emigration-clubs:  hoping^ 
by  a  union  offerees,  to  be  able  to  charter  some  craft  for  a  voyage 
to  the  Isthmus.  Already  an  enterprizing  firm  of  New  York  mer- 
shants  have  established  a  line  of  steamers  to  ply  fit>m  the  west 
tide  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  San  Francisca  In  short,  onr 
Ameiican  people  are  now  prepared  to  leally  find  the  Far  Wen : 
to  touch  the  Pacific  shore,  and  forever  put  an  end  to  the  fables  of 
poecry  about  unvisited  regions  of  delist  just  under  the  drapery 
of  the  setting  sun,  by  turning  the  remotest  ocddental  land  into 
aa  active,  work-a-day  scene  of  commerce  and  fcgrieukure. 
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The  American  seems  a  pilgrim  by  nature.  It  requires  a  rerj 
small  inducement  to  enable  him  to  shoulder  his  pack  and  com- 
mence his  plodding  march  towards  a  new  home.  Surely,  he  wift 
not  hesitate  long  to  move,  when  he  is  officially  assured  that  bed% 
sown  with  gold,  await  him  on  the  banks  of  mill-sites,  and  that  ha 
can  dig  masses  of  the  finest  yellow  metal  with  hb  jack-knife,  ovt 
of  the  clefts  of  rocks,  on  the  western  coast  of  his  own  couotrj's 
soil :  that,  without  going  off  from  Brother  Jonathan's  own  land, 
or  trespassing  on  any  body  but  his  Uncle  Samuel,  he  can  fill  hk 
pockets  with  flakes  and  scales  6f  gold. 

But  we  have  not  taken  our  pen  to  write  a  newspaper  rhapaody 
about  our  new  territories,  and  their  mines  of  platina,  gold  and 
quicksilver,  and  the  fine  chance  now  presented  to  emigrants  to 
go  and  dig,  or  to  carry  out  cotton  cloth  and  flour  and  seidlitz 
powders,  to  sell  at  two  dollars  a  yard,  and  fifty  dollars  a  baor^ 
and  thirty  dollars  a  box — as  some  have  actually  done.  The  stu- 
pendous results  of  the  drama  now  passing  before  us  are  our  coo- 
cem  :  not  the  colossal  fortunes  to  be  made  in  commerce  and  is 
real-estate  speculations  at  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  and  in 
excavating  metals.  We  will  uot  even  discuss  the  probable  effects 
of  the  discovery  of  such  vast  quantities  of  the  precious  metals 
upon  stocks  at  home  or  the  balance  of  trade  abroad.  The  only 
facts  in  this  department,  important  to  us,  are  two  in  number. 

First,  gold  and  quicksilver  have  been  found  in  California  ia 
miraculous  quantities.  The  official  despatches  of  Colonel  Masoa 
and  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Walter  Colton  and  others  leave  no 
doubt  in  any  candid  mind  on  this  subject.  The  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  mines  at  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  may  be  far 
beyond  or  far  under  the  mark  of  truth.  But  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  gold  is  washed  out  of  every  handful  of  earth  that  is  gathered  . 
up  in  certain  localities,  and  that  these  localities  seem  illimitably 
numerous  :  that  scattered  masses  of  gold  lie  in  the  clefts  of  rocks 
as  if  they  were  scattered  deposits  from  some  undiscovered  reins 
of  countless  value.  Moreover,  the  discovery,  although  unex- 
pected, might  reasonably  have  been  looked  forward  to.  Not  be- 
cause dim  traditions  have  always  pointed  to  an  El  Dorado  in  tha 
Far  West — tralitions,  whidi  greeted  Europeans  almost  3©  v>c*a 
as  it^j  Hrst  loucheJ  the  shore  *»i"  Mexico :  but  becaus-  the  won- 
derful display  of  gold  in  Aztec  temples  and  the  sacred  relics  of 
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h$  Mexicaas  miMt  hmre  had  tome  Yiat  treasury  of  supply  in  by- 
gone years.  And  if  die  careless,  improvident  savage  should,  by 
accident,  here  and  there  diaoover  a  Mexican  gold-mine,  is  it  aot 
BKNre  dian  probable  that  he  left  very  many  undiscovered  t  Many 
fcetB,  too,  on  this  sub]ect,  have  been  long-known,  although  unr 
doohtodly  under^^estimated.  Perez  GkJvez,  proprietor  of  twa 
nines,  in  Ouanajuato,  is  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  this  hemi- 
q>bere.  Some  of  the  Spanish  nobility  derived  their  patents  of 
aristocracy  from  the  sudden  wealth  acquired  by  them  through  the 
accidental  discovery  of  Mexican  mines,  which  enabled  them  to 
make  extravagant  presents  to  the  Spanish  crown«  Temeroa  thus 
became  Conde  de  Regla,  and  the  Obregon  &mi]y  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Conde  de  Valenciana,  who  was  ennobled  for  ar 
Hke  cause. 

Many  stones  are  told  of  secret  mines,  the  owners  of  which 
have  died  without  disclosing  the  source  of  their  wealth.  In  &ct, 
the  Spaniards  were  always  referred  by  the  natives  of  Mexico  to 
the  West  as  ^e  fountain  o£  goAd  and  precious  stones.  They 
foand  some  pearls  in  California,  which  excited  their  cupiditj^  to 
tbe  highest  dofgree.  But  moat  (^  the  adventurers  were  gradually 
discouraged,  and  some  undoubtedly  discovered  mines,  the  ej;^ 
•noe  of  m^ch  they  kept  jealously  guarded  from  public  know- 
ledge. Tbe  indolent  Mexicans  troubled  themselves  very  little,  by 
eiq^loriug  for  metallic  ores. 

The  other  imp<ntant  fact  for  us  is  that  an  unexampled  wa^  of 
emigration  is  ru^iing  after  this  golden  prospect.  The  population 
of  the  g<^  region  and  San  Francisco  hae  nearly  doubled  witfiin 
a  year,  and  probably  amounts  at  present  to  nearly  10,000,  Vessel 
after  vessel  is  equipped,  and  is  overrun  with  passengers,  bound 
fi»r  the  Caliibfpian  harbor.  This  is  enough  to  show  that,  as  the 
climate  of  San  Francisco  is  fine,  and  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Philadelphia,  that  this  region  will  be  rapidly  filled  up,  and  that  the 
prodigies  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  are  about  to  be  en- 
acted anew. 

Having  taken  these  &cts  for  granted,  we  can  now  look  wit|i  a 
cold  philosophical  intuition  upon  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  wonders  now  passing  heft*  *»  us.  Nor  can  we  move  a  sfep 
without  being  struck  with  th"  ' :  >^icl?:,:ial  aspect  of  this  new 
nvjvement  oi  Anglo-Saxon  energy,     it  seems  to  ha/a  oom«  upo^ 
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9B  jtt0t  itt  the   right  time.     When   new  inTvotioiM  faa^« 

*  CTDwdtng  upon  lu,  wkhi^  the  last  ten  years,  ns  they  nev^r  dkl  in 
^  any  half  century  before  ;  when  motion  seemB  to  be  t^^Knw^^  in 
~    mpidky  ;  when  the  action  of  electricity  has  been  so  methodised 

as  to  commanicate  thoughts  and  words  for  any  oonceiyaUe  dis> 
'    tance  without  die  apparent  loss  of  a  moment ;  when  even  our 
vast  Union  can  be  traversed  diagonally  by  t^  traveller  witfaia  a 
week  by  the  agency  of  steam  :  when  we  were  already  discoanng 
the  wisdom  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Padfio  by  one  immense 
railroad,  Bnd  of  severing  the  rocky  bond — the  Isthmus  of  Daneo 
— which  for  ages  has  united  the  two  g^reat  divisions  of  the  w< 
hemisphere,  by  a  ship  canal,  in  order  to  give  us  a  readier 
'    munication  with  our  Pacific  shore ;  when  we  are  more  than  ever 
flooded  with  foreign  immigration  ;  when  we  had  already  b^m 
to  introduce  our  manufactures  into  the  East,  and  the  public  atten- 
Cioii  was  strongly  directed  in  pursuit  of  an  inerease  of  our  oom- 
BMrceto  rival  the  increase  of  our  manufacturea,  we  sudde&fy 
•ome  into  possession  of  a  new  empire  of  soil  upon  the  wealam 
eoaat  of  our  continent,  salubrious  and  fertik^  well-woodad  and 
wett-walered,  and  especially  attractive  by  its  rich  mines  to  the 
mooey-loving  American.  Had  it  been  discovered  sooner,  it  woold 
kavo  been  idle  on  our  hands  fin:  a  time,  or  might  haire  prefvted 
4ke  gkurioosagrieultural  development  of  tlM  interior  of  our  ocMB- 
try^  the  so-caUed  Weatem  States.     It  cornea  at « time,  when  the 
wonderful  diacoveries  of  the  age  will  make  it  oonqMrativelynear 
««*win  bring  it  under  the  immediate  moral  power  of  ur  insdlih 
tions  and  prevent «  lapse  to  barbarism-— will  keep  it  as  bone  cf 
par  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  msteadc^  rainngup  «  aepaTta 
republic  on  the  Pacific,  either  permanendj  «  rival  to  na,  or  oanu 
pdlad  to  go  ^iroogh  the  forms  of  annexation,  whidi  might  ao  aihar 
iia  domestic  policy  or  our  own  asto  occasion  trouble*     Wo  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  we  stood  in  need  of  more  te  ritory,  orthatthert 
is  no  danger  of  distraction  of  our  interests  by  such  a  diflnaion  ef 
our  populadon.    But  as  the  territory  seemed  destined  to  Uk  ials 
our  hands,  it  is  well  that  it  has  come  upon  us  as  it  has     at  a  that 
when  our  institutions  can  easily  be  transplanted  to  it,  and  when  it 
may  bring  us  so  much  pecuniary  advantage,  and  be  bound  to  m 
hy  tiea  of  interest. 

Another  reason  why  &e  settlement  of  this  new  territory  ia 
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#nmeB^  dntly,  ia  Ibiuiid  in  the  nuumer  of  its  ecAomn&m,  Th» 
eiMgrttntaTiiali  tkitber, '<  m  the  hone  rushes  to  the  battle.*'  Thef 
go  in  sodi  large  bodies  as  to  be  able  to  fix  the  character  of  the 
pofmlation  of  tfae^coontrj,  its  political  institutions^  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States.  It  is  hencrforward  inevitaUy  Ameri- 
canized.  Its  spirit,  temper,  interest,  are  all  Republican  and 
American.  The  die  is  cast  forerer.  No  foreign  foot  can  inyade 
itaX  Pacific  diore  and  claim  it  in  the  name  of  any  crown.  No 
refoludon  can  throw  it  back  to  barbarism.  No  propagandism 
can  real  upon  its  free  soil  the  institutions  of  absolutism  or  aristo- 
cracy. The  destiny  of  California  is  fixed.  It  will  soon  be  a  part 
of  oar  republican  confederacy. 

But  the  physical  condition  and  resources  and  position  of  Cali- 
fornia are  what  make  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  by  the 
United  States  especially  timely.  It  lies  on  the  Pacific  shore,  as 
yet  unoccupied  by  our  commerce,  but  the  nearest  point  within 
OUT  domain  to  China,  India,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands.  It  con- 
tains one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world — San  Francisco — 
where  ships  of  any  burthen  can  lie  in  perfect  security,  and  which 
is  remarkably  free  from  dangerous  obstructions.  The  imagina- 
tion fails,  as  it  endeavors  to  conceive  the  amount  of  commerce 
which  may  be  carried  into  successful  operation  between  our  own 
land  and  the  almost  untried  market  of  the  populous  East.  Already 
iiave  our  manufactures  found  their  way  into  Turkey  and  the  Bar- 
bary  States.  Why  should  they  not  be  introduced  into  Birraah  and 
Thibet  1  As  access  to  Asiatic  centres  of  trade,  ports  and  metro- 
politan cities,  is  nearer  from  our  own  California  than  from  any  of 
the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  countries  of  Euro]>e, 
and  as  American  enterprise  is  so  prompt  and  persevering,  why 
should  not  California  gradually  engross  the  trade  of  the  pagan 
countries  of  Asia  1  As  the  reality  of  this  advantage  becomes 
more  clear,  emigration  will  sot  more  strongly  towards  the  Pacific, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  San  Francisco  should  not  become  in 
time  another  New  York — with  its  fine  harbor  beautified  by  im- 
mense ware-houses,  and  lined  with  thick  groves  of  masts, — thriv- 
ii^gf  populous  and  magnificent.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  glance  into 
futurity,  but  it  is  not  mere  fancy ;  for  miracles,  of  the  same  kind 
have  already  occurred  in  this  country,  without  half  the  aids  and 
advantages  offered  by  California. 
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Vlie  resourees  of  Oalilbmia,  howerer^  are  more  hiqpoitaiit  to 
msthan  its  position.  The  stupendots  develc^pmeot  of  our  agri* 
cukural  resources  within  so  short  a  space  of  time— the  growth  of 
cities  and  villages,  and  the  construction  of  our  country's  extonal 
greatness — have  far  exceeded  our  wealthy  as  represented  in  coi^ 
rency.  They  have  made  demands  upon  us,  which  we  have  heea 
ohliged  to  supply  hy  immense  issues  of  paper  currency,  multi- 
tudes of  credit-institutions  or  banks,  and  an  extravagant  use  of 
the  credit-system.  We  have  been  pinched  for  want  of  the  stand- 
ards of  value — gold  and  silver.  Hence  we  have  had  sudden  re* 
vnlsions— undue  expansions  and  violent  contractions — which  have 
left  commercial  ruin  in  the  wake  of  pecuniary  explosions,  and 
loaded  us  with  sudden  bankruptcies.  Nor  has  this  want  of  monej 
merely  made  our  progress  spasmodic  and  broken  it  by  reverses : 
it  is  fair  to  believe  that  it  has  seriously  retarded  our  development 
—startling  as  it  is.  It  is  tine  that  an  abundance  of  money  has 
been  of  serious  disadvantage  to  other  nations.  The  "  hard-money 
countries"  have  been  justly  derided  for  their  sloth,  luxury  and 
decline.  England  and  America  seem  to  have  been  spurred  on  to 
gigantic  development  by  the  comparative  scarcity  of  monej, 
while  Spain  has  been  rendered  thriftless,  hopeless  and  barbarous 
by  her  splendid  robberies  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Nor  can  there 
be  a  doubt,  that  our  infant  energies  have  been  fired  and  quick- 
ened to  that  powerful  internal  development — the  building  of  cities, 
railroads  and  canals, — the  raising  of  immense  cro^^s,-r-resolate 
endeavors  to  open  a  trade  with  foreign  countrias, — the  determined 
devotion  of  our  coimtry  for  several  years  to  the  mauufacturiog 
interest, — by  this  very  want  of  money.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
want  has  come  of  late  to  be  a  serious  inconvenience.  The  West- 
em  farmer  is  obliged  almost  to  make  wheat  and  grain  his  cor- 
rency.  If  we  are  to  credit  some  of  the  agents  of  Western  colle- 
giate institutions,  positive  suffering  in  the  mid^  of  plenty  has 
been  the  result  of  the  want  of  the  circulating  medium,  as  every 
body  was  ready  to  pay  in  wheat  and  nothing  else.  In  the  mean 
time,  fluctuating  prices  are  the  consequence  of  the  want  of  money 
—sellers  being  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain 
the  scarce  article  known  as  cash.  In  short,  the  West  has  needed 
more  money  to  aid  its  development.  Our  country,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  distressed  from  time  to  time,  especially  on  occasions  of 
extraordinary  importation,  for  the  lack  of  the  precious  metals. 
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But  now,  from  a  new  source  is  pouring  in  upon  us  a  stream  of 
gold.  A  mint  will  undoubtedly  be  established  soon  at  Monterey, 
and  the  precious  metal  will  be  coined  there  to  fix  its  value  and  to 
to  enlarge  the  currency  of  our  country.  Money  is  what  we  have  . 
wanted,  and  money  is  what  we  shall  now  have.  "We  shall  get 
over  our  panics  about  the  expoitation  of  specie,  and  cease  to 
scrutinize  and  question,  with  anxious  eye?,  the  hold  of  every  vessel 
that  leaves  our  shores  for  foreign  j)ort8,  lest  it  should  carry  away 
gold  and  silver  enough  to  leave  the  money-market  at  home  in  a 
state  of  pressure.  There  will  be  a  steadiness  and  security  in  our 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  which  has  been  hitheito  uii- 
Jmown.  In  this  view,  the  acquisition  of  California  is  of  great 
advantage  to  our  people. 

But  while  we  talk  of  these  results  and  prospects  with,  perhaps, 
some  patriotic  pride,  their  moral  aspect  is  of  far  higher  moment 
than  their  economic  relations.  It  becomes  us  to  see  the  finger  of 
Providence  in  all  these  gigantic  movements,  and  to  believe  that 
Pibvidence  is  confiding  such  great  power  and  resources  to  th© 
Anglo-Saxon  race  with  some  vast  ulterior  views.  Our  national 
progress  seems  to  be  mysteriously  ordered :  even  our  sins  seem 
to  be  overruled  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  world.  Such  won- 
derful and  unexpected  aids  to  our  growth,  coming  upon  us  at  a 
time  when  they  are  most  valuable  to  us,  seem  to  be  a  pait  of 
some  grand  design.  Territory,  which  has  ruined  other  nations, 
instead  of  distracting,  seems  to  consolidate  and  stimulate  our 
union.  Money,  which  has  overwhelmed  other  nations  with  lux- 
ury, cannot  be  accumulated  fast  enough  to  do  more  than  supply 
the  vast  enterprises  of  our  physical  and  moral  energies.  Our 
country  is  evidently  in  the  hand  of  God,  as  the  instrument  of  some 
stupendous  moral  revolution.  Our  institutions  are  not-  overrun- 
ning a  hemisphere  in  vain.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  not  sur- 
rounding the  world  in  vain.  An  intelligent,  moral,  cultivated, 
industrious  and  Christian*  race  is  permitted  to  fill  every  gomer 
of  the  earth  with  its  influence.  Why  is  not  France  thus  per- 
mitted to  permeate  all  human  society  with  her  national  temper 
of  civil  broil,  irreligious  recklessness,  and  military  idolatry  ]  Why 
was  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Spanish  chivalry  compelled  to  end 
in  vanity,  leaving  Spain  the  victim  of  her  own  conquests  1  Why 
was  a  little  persecuted  band  of  Englishmen  permitted  to  plant  a 
fndn   of  mustard-seed,  which  has  sprung  into  the  fair  tree  oC 
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American  civilization,  oTershadowing  a  continent  t  Is  it  not 
obvious,  that  some  stupendous  result  is  to  be  impressed  upon  tha 
world's  history  by  the  agency  of  our  Anglo-Saxonism  and  Amer- 
icanism t  The  sons  of  New  England  are  now  hurried  down, 
under  tlie  spur  of  ambition  and  cupidity,  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  opposite  boundary  of  our  country.  Our  institutions  take  root 
in  that  strange  soil  instantaneously.  Great  facilities  for  a  com- 
merce with  the  Pagan  countries  of  Asia  are  offered  to  us.  Mis- 
sionaries and  tract-agents  keep  even  pace  with  the  strides  of  emi- 
gration. 

Tne  United  States  seem  to  be  arraying  their  moral  enginery, 
through  the  aid  of  physical  advantages,  to  bear  upon  the  be- 
nighted and  enervated  nations  of  Asia  and  inspire  them  with  the 
energy  of  a  true  religion,  free  government,  and  intelligent  indus- 
try. Surely,  Providence  la  directing  the  magnificent  dramas  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  The  waggons  rumble  on  through  the 
prairies ;  the  ships  spread  their  canvass,  in  rapid  succession,  to 
the  gale  ;  the  sturdy  yeoman  plies  his  spade  in  the  new  El  Do- 
rado ;  the  statesman  fancies  he  is  directing  all  those  results ;  the 
Cabinet  supposes  that  it  is  arranging  the  policy  of  the  country  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  favor  its  manifest  destiny ;  the  people  discus* 
the  whole  matter  with  overflowing  pride  of  country  and  of  race  ; 
the  scene  seems  to  be  only  the  working  of  human  activity  of  lx)dy 
and  of  mind.  But  above  the  din  of  hurrying  masses,  the  boasts  of 
human  pride,  and  the  applause  of  admiring  nations,  may  be  heard 
by  the  ear,  that  listens  rightly,  the  echoes  of  Omnipottnit  Energy, 
as  it  drives  on  the  machinery  of  human  progress,  and  works  by 
visible  but  unappreciated  means,  the  destiny  of  the  world. 


THE  BEACH,  NEWPORT. 


BY  E.  W.  RO'ftBINS. 


And  this  is  Ocenu  !  this  the  measured  nmrch, 
To  its  own  music  chanted,  of  that  surge 
Which,  comiog  ever  onward  from  the  deep. 
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Breaks  on  that  shore  of  storms  !    Inspiring  sound  I 
And  sight  still  more  inspiring,  where  afar, 
Chaing  amid  its  rocky  barriers. 
The  tide-wave  ebbs  and  flows — tremendous  swell ! 
Which,  moving  on  in  its  resistless  might. 
Swept  bj  the  wind's  cold  breath,  still  heaves  on  high 
Its  crests  of  (bam  ;  with  each  successive  flow 
Encroaching  on  the  sands,  whose  pebbly  shore, 
To  diamond  hardness  worn,  scHrce  feels  the  print 
Of  waves  upon  it^  surface.     Yan  t^ill  clUf, 
That  rears  on  bij^li  its  frowjiiiig  bjitileintnts, — 
How  like  an  ngf  d  sentinel  it  stunds. 
Guarding  that  ancient  main  ! 

The  ()artin2:  glow 
Of  Nature's  sunset  kindles  on  the  sroep, 
Diffusing  its  rich  radiance,  and  n  lig'it 
Caught  from  the  garniture  of  dyiu^j;  diiy. 
Making  the  billows  smile,  rests  on  them  now. 

But  see  !  the  wave  is  all  alivo  with  being. 
And  human  forms  are  plashing  in  the  surf, 
Making  huge  riot  with  the  ocean's  top, 
And  tossing  higli  its  sprny  ;  within  its  depths 
Holding  strange  masquonidel     Not  such  as  Inte 
Appeared,  confined  within  yon  e^lifice,* 
Woven  in  party  colors,  mocking  sense 
With  feeble  imi*ation, — but  the  free. 
Mad  frolic  of  the  elements,  instinct 
With  life  and  merriment.     Sik  li  gambols  wild 
The  sea-nymphs,  Thetis  or  Aniphitrite, 
Or  Triton  with  his  crooked  shell,  ne'er  played. 
Toinod  by  their  watery  full. rvers  in  the  lio:nt 
Of  Neptune's  old  dominions.     Hither  cotnes 
The  child  of  ease  and  aifluence,  voviiv^  far 
To  bathe  within  these  wateis.  and  with  him 
The  fainting  invalid  still  plungijig  deep 
For  treasures  richer  far  than  those  of  yore 
Sought  by  the  diver  on  the  Persian  main, — 
Life,  hea  th  and  happiness.     Such  treasures  found 
Within  theso  depths,  blessing  the  seeker's  toil, 
And  such  the  favoring  gales  that  on  liim  blow. 
Hartford,  December^  1848. 

*  The  Farley  Ball  lately  triven  at  the  Oeean  House. 
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SCOTLAND. 

It  is  now  several  months  since  we  had  laid  upon  our  table  tiM 
third  edition  of  Tumbuirs  "  Genius  of  Scotland."  We  are  not 
minded  to  review  the  book,  or  to  attempt  augmenting  it  s  reputa- 
tion by  our  praise ;  but  the  subject  of  it  will  perhaps  supply  a 
brief  article  in  which  our  readers  may  feel  some  interest,  and 
from  which  they  may  derive  a  little  instruction.  Moreoever,  as 
Caledonia  is  the  country  we  love  next  best  to  our  own  Free  Soil, 
we  shall  minister  to  our  own  gratification  by  a  few  reminiscences 
of  travel  in  the 

"  Land  of  th©  mountain  and  the  flood." 

St.  Andrew's  day,  just  psssed,  has  vividly  recalled  to  our  minds, 
as  AULD  LANG  8YNB  did  to  Lord  Byron's, 

**  Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills  and  clear  streams;" 

and  we  long  to  make  our  journey  over  again  in  memory's  car,  and 
to  view  the  storied  localities  of  North  Britain  through  the  en- 
chanting haze  of  time  and  distance. 

Most  Americans,  eager  to  commence  their  European  sight-see- 
ing in  England,  and  now  tempted  by  the  speed  of  steam,  choose 
Liverpool  as  their  poit  of  landing.  But,  if  you  please,  you  may 
go  to  Glasgow  as  easily,  as  soon  (by  wind,)  and  a  little  mors 
cheaply.  Moreover,  who  that  has  time  to  spare  would  exchangt 
the  taught  and  trim  packet,  with  its  bounding  motion  and  crowded 
canvass,  for  the  tearing,  and  churning,  and  trembling  and  strug- 
gling even  of  the  noblest  steam-ship  ]  The  sail-clad  voyager,  with 
tall  and  triple  mast,  is  like  a  politic  ruler  who  makes  way  amid  the 
changing  multitude  by  dexterous  management,  and  timely  compli- 
ance, and  catching  the  popular  breeze,  and  humoring  the  nation's 
will,  that  it  may  do  as  he  inclines  :  the  fiery  steamer  resembles 
some  impetuous  conqueror  who  clears  his  path  by  main  force, 
rushes  straight  to  his  point  through  every  shock,  and  thus  sacri- 
fices ease  and  smoothness  to  rapid  accomplishment.  But  though 
strongly  tempted,  we  cannot  afford  to  say  any  thing  at  present  of 
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onr  ycjnge  mcroro  tbe  Atlimtio.  Indeed,  we  should  only  haTe  to- 
recount  die  same  pams  and  pleasures,  adrentures  and  enjoj-  ^ 
«ent8,  which  others  have  described  before  us.  Let  us  therefore 
suppose  that,  haying  skirted  the  coast  of  Ireland,  we  are  about  to 
enter  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde.  We  are  now  in  Scottish  waters, 
^lle  day  is  a  lovely  one  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Any  injuries 
that  our  good  ship  had  sustained  during  the  voyage  have  been 
repaired,  and  with  a  gentle  but  favorable  breeze,  we  progress  at 
the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots  an  hour.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock  we 
pass  Arlsa  Craig,  a  high  triangular  rock  which  has  been  looming 
in  sight  for  a  considerable  time.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
•hooting  up  to  a  mere  point,  and  whitened  all  over  with  the 
droppings  of  sea-fowl — chiefly  of  the  solan-goose,  a  large  oily 
bird,  which,  it  is  said,  the  Highlanders  relish,  doubtless  because 
its  oleaginous  qualities  supply  an  apology  for  an  extra  dose  of 
whiskey  after  the  feast.  We  would  as  lief  dine  on  whale  blubber. 
It  is  related  of  a  certain  laird  who  complained  of  defective  appe- 
tite, that  he  was  advised  to  eat  solan  goose  as  a  whet  before  din- 
ner, and  that  having  made  the  experiment,  he  declared  that  after 
devouring  two,  he  felt  no  hungrier  than  when  he  began  ! 

As  we  advance,  the  estuary  begins  to  narrow.  The  coast  of 
Galloway  and  Ayrshire  is  visible  on  the  right,  and  of  Argyleshire 
on  the  left.  Before  us  are  the  mountainous  isle  of  Arran,  and  the 
contrasting  loveliness  of  Bute  ;  ground  rendered  famous  in  history 
as  the  refuge  of  the  heroic  Bruce  and  classical  by  the  pen  of 
Scott,  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  magnificent  than  the  sail  up  the  Frith  of  Clyde  as  far 
as  Grreenock.  We  say  this  advisedly,  and  with  the  glorious  Hud- 
son fi-esh  in  our  recollection.  Of  course,  as  inland  streams,  the 
the  Clyde  and  the  Hudson  are  not  once  to  be  compared ;  although 
the  vale  of  the  former  for  a  long  distance  above  Glasgow  is  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  in  the  extreme.  But  the  Scottish  river,  a  short 
(distance  beneath  that  city,  begins  to  expand  into  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  or  three  miles  to  ten  or  twenty ; 
and  while  its  shore  exhibit  all  kinds  of  scenery,  from  soft  and 
sloping  lawns  to  piled  up  mountains,  its  estuary,  where  it  widens, 
is  adorned  with  islands  that  seem  placecl  side  by  side  in  order  to 
exalt  each  others'  beauties  by  comparison.  Rosneath — the  home 
•f  Jeanie  Deans  in  her  days  of  well-earned  rest  and  prosperity 
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«*»  M  soft  and  paradisaical  at  wood  and  waters  cui  make  it 
JLmidst  its  grovos  rises  a  palace  of  MacaUummore ;  the  Gair-lo^ 
at  whose  junctioii  with  the  river  the  island  lies,  is  for  the  nMMt 
part  as  placid  as  a  huge  mirror  formed  in  fairy  hilk,  and  studded 
all  around  with  Tillages  and  TiUas,  resorted  to  in  summer  bj  ilia 
wealthy  citizens  of  the  western  metropolis  of  Scotland ;  and  tha  . 
country  behind  towers  a]ofb  into  Alpine  heights  as  varied  and 
fantastic  in  outline,  as  if  the  oceui  up  there  had  at  some  distant 
geological  period  been  petrified  during  a  storm.  The  Cambrayi 
— two  small  islands  farther  down-— rise  bare  and  swelling ;  ths 
smaller  a  pasture  for  sheep,  and  containing  only  a  light-houss 
and  some  shepherd's  huts — the  larger  exhibiting  in  a  sweet  littk 
bay,  as  if  sequestered  from  the  whole  world,  the  village  of  Mill- 
port, crowned  by  the  parish  church  and  stretching  round  tha 
winding  shore  on  either  side  of  a  marine  villa  belonging  to  tha 
Dowager  Countess  of  Glasgow.  This  village  is  invisible  from 
the  populous  shore  of  the  Mainland— and  its  sunny  crescent  ob 
the  water's  edge  makes  you  feel,  on  gliding  round  into  the  little 
bay,  as  if  you  had  made  a  discovery  in  a  new-found  land.  Bute 
is  of  a  character  similar  to  Rosneatb,  but  larger  and  still  more 
lovely.  It  is  the  chief  residence  of  the  Marcjuess,  who  takes  hk 
title  from  the  island,  and  who  is  a  royal  Stuait — a  descendant  of 
the  Bruce  whose  native  'region  was  these  gorgeous  isles.  The 
ground  is  haunted  with  immortal  memories.  The  strait  between 
Bute  and  the  shores  of  Argyll  is  more  beautiful  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  we  ever  b  eheld — for  in  that  favored  district  the  air  is 
so  temperate  and  the  climate  so  genial,  that  the  woods  dip  their 
branches  in  the  flood  :  and  let  the  reader  remember  that  thesa 
woods  have  for  ages  been  nursed  like  an  amateur's  garden — 
every  grand  and  giaceful  tree  being  tended  and  left  open  to  dia 
air,  and  all  of  stunted  deformity,  or  decaying  vegetation,  or  boggy 
wilduess  carefully  removed.  Nature  is  only  aided,  however; 
not  formalized — and  you  have  in  this  narrow  sound  all  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  her  finest  combinations,  without  the  offensive 
features  of  an  ill-cultivated  landscape.  Then  Arran,  the  neighbor 
of  Bute,  and  along  with  which  it  constitutes  a  county — is  as  sub- 
lime as  Bute  is  beautiful.  Covered  with  bare  and  thunder-split 
peaks,  and  yet  cradling  on  ks  rugged  sides  the  towns  of  Lam- 
lash  and  Brodick,  around  their  respective  bays,  with  cottages 
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V  htm  and  thore,  and  an  aacieDt  reaidence  of  die  Diika  of  HamO* 
too    anodier  of  the  royal  liao    we  could  not  desire  a  more^ 
■aawintic  alM>de  wberem  to  mstioate  and  write  peetrj  in  summer. 
And  laaying  these  islands,  as  jou  coast  along,  the  shores  on  one 
iMttd  sweep  away  in  gentler  eminences,  while  on  the  other  the 

>  mountains  iqjproach  and  retire*— and  the  long  sea  lodis  wind  far 
amid  their  recesses-— and  Tillages  nesde  in  the  loreyest  comers— 
tnd  nohle  mansions  come  forth  Kke  princesses  of  the  land  to 
greet  yo«  as  yon  pass ;  and  in  the  very  uncertainty  of  die  cHmate 
dMTB  10  a  variety  of  shade  and  sunshine— of  sqnall  and  rainhow, 
and  gorgeoas  doods,  which  throws  an  enchantment  orer  the 
whole  region.  We  conld  have  sojourned  diere  for  months  and 
not  exhausted  half  the  heauties  <^  the  river.  |  The  coui^ry  is  in 
pommer  extremely  populoos ;  fw  all  in  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and 
Cheeaoeh,  and  even  fhxn  other  parts  of  Seodand,  who  can  afford 
to  go,  aeek  here,  firom  May  to  October,  healdi  and  recreation  for 
ftr  tiMir  fiuniliea.  We  wish  we  coold  at  this  time  record  our 
leedBections  of  their  hospitality  to  ovrsehres,  and  of  die  nunbles 
iHiidiwe  took  among  the  hills,  and  the  boatisg  excmions  on  the 
lakoi^  and  the  swiiming  haihs  in  the  river  wfaidi  we  enjoyed 
wkh  our  fHends  dnriag  our  visit*  Aad  now,  we  think  of  it,  m» 
stoad  of  eodlniag  ourselves  to  a  little  sketch,  as  we  atended,  hut 
which  vre  And  wotM  stretch  to  a.  hage  lengthy  we  would  better, 
psihaps,  recur  to  dds  topic  hofealbr  in  a  series  of  notices,  and 
hare  Ibr  die  preset  say  good-bye.    We  shall  ieam  befcre  next 

'mondi  whether  or  net  e«r  firieods  would  care  to  hear  farther 
shout  Soottand  and  die  Scotch.    If  dMjr  de^  we  oaa  toH  diem 
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hoMO  of  James  Bobeits  stood  just  beyond  the  outskirU  of 
It  vras  a  humble,  one  story  dwelling,  rou|^y  framed. 
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j^t  clttming  to  be  a  trifle  more  genteel  thBA  thoae  of  fniimrf 
iettlers.  Roberts  had  ehoeen  this  spot  from  sheer  wilfiifaMss ;  it 
being  asserted  by  his  neig^bms  that  it  was  the  he^(ht  of  fbQj  to 
▼enture  so  far  beyond  the  block-ho«se.  "  In  case  of  an  attask,* 
said  they,  **  Roberts  will  be  the  first  to  suffer,  and  we  shall  be  st- 
able to  render  him  suitable  assistance ;  for,  long  before  we  cooU 
be  alarmed,  the  enemy  will  have  done  the  miachieC  and  be  beyond 
reach  of  pursuit."  Confident  in  himeelf^  Roberts  took  strai^ 
pleasure  in  combatting  the  argomento  of  his  friends,  and  resiflting 
the  pleas  of  his  family.  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  her  only  daan^, 
EUen,  or  Nell,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  often  ezpostalstsl 
with  the  infatuated  man,  but  to  snail  effect.  **  Silence,  womsa;* 
Roberta  would  say,  as  he  puffed  his  then  foshionable  pipe;  ''Si- 
lence, if  you  please.  There's  no  use  in  fretting;  and  beside^  if 
the  danger  comes,  we  are  as  well  off  alone»  as  though  our  naigli- 
bor's  houses  were  a  few  rods  closer.  Fll  do  my  best,  and  Betief 
(the  pet  name  of  his  rifle)  is  n't  slow  to  speak  in  tiKie  oi  need. 
She'll  do  as  well  alone  as  a  dozen  ordinary  barkers ;"  and  Robsiti 
would  nod  affectionately  towards  ^  Betsey,"  as  she  stood  wefl 
loaded  and  primed  behiiid  the  outside  door.  As  aQ  redAen  of 
bifttory  are  aware^  the  Atph  of  the  snow  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather  had  ^uite  lulled  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  inte- 
rior towBS(  Bad  induced  a  degree  of  oarelessaess.  On  the  ni^t 
in.question,  Robefts  was  eittittg  kk  the  chimney  comer,  smokiDg. 
while  his  wife  and  daughter  .were  plying  their  busy  fi^^ers  upoi 
sQsoe  articles  of  appareL  Slowly  knocking  the  ashes  froiQ  hk 
pipe,  Roberts  ea]ied  out  to  hia  wife  in  a  tone  of  raillery :  "  Wbit 
say  you  to  a  bout  with  the  red-skins  to-night  t" 

Mrs.  Roberts  shuddered  as  she  gave  a  look  toward  the  windoWr 
and  replied, — 

"Ah !  the  thought  is  too  horrible  !" 

Her  mind  had  been  intent  .upon  the  old  topic,  •*  The  Indianfl,** 
and  her  husband's  carelessness  jarred  gratingly  upon  her  ear. 
James  Roberts  rose  from  bis  chair,  and,  placing  his  pipe  on  ths 
mante,  went  across  the  room,  and  taking  up  "  old  Betsey,"  cars- 
fully  examined  the  priming,-8iniling  at  the  folly  of  his  wife  in  toror 
ing  pale,  because  he  mentionnd  a  red-skin. 

Ju^t  as  he  turned  to  set  the  gun  down,  the  crack  of  a  rifle  stir- 
tleo  .lim.     Widi   but  a  sinorie   .f  >an,  .his  wita  ti[[  to  lbs  fleor- 
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ZHen  sprang  to  her  side,  and  raised  her  up,  bat  before  Roberts 
eould  reach  her,  the  terrific  war-whoop  assured  ban  that  a  buUeC, 
and  not  fear,  had  prostrated  her.  The  echo  of  the  war-cry  and 
the  groans  of  Mrs.  Roberts  mingled  together.  She  struggled  but 
a  moment,  and  falling  back,  expired  almost  instantly. 

The  bursting  open  of  the  door,  the  striking  down  of  Robert!^ 
whose  gun  had  already  sent  death  to  one  of  their  number,  and  the^ 
seizing  of  Ellen,  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  So  intent  were 
the  savages  upon  attacking  the  town,  that  they  did  not  stop  to 
scalp  the  fallen,  but  with  Ellen  as  prisoner,  made  their  way  to 
the  gates,  designing  to  take  their  trophies,  and  fire  the  dwelling  o^ 
their  return. 

The  after  events-— the  sacking  of  the  town,  and  the  hasty  r^ 
treat  of  the  enemy  to  the  Canadas,  we  need  not  repeat. 

Soon  after  the  savages  had  left  his  house,  Roberts  recovered 
his  consciousness.  Fearing  lest  some  of  the  enemy  mi^t  be  left 
on  guard,  he  lay  quite  still  some  minutes  ;  then  hearing  nothing, 
he  ventured  to  open  his  eyes. .  Upon  the  floor,  in  the  very  spot 
where  she  bad  fallen,  with  her  work  beside  her,  wet  with  blqpd, 
lay  his  mur  Jered  wife ;  but  of  Ellen,  his  daughter,  the  pride  of  hii 
eye,  ho  saw  no  trace. 

Venturing  to  move,  then  to  creep  across  the  floor  to  where  ids 
wife  was,  he  took  a  hasty  survey,  and  concluding  that  his  daugkter 
was  a  prisoner,  and  hoping  that  she  was  yet  unharmed,  Roberts 
made  a  mighty  oath  of  revenob. 

To  remain  and  dispose  of  the  body  of  his  wiffe,  would  be  to 
sacrifice  his  daughter's  life  ;  so  careiuHy  reloading  his  gun,  aim- 
ing himself  with  his  hunting  knife,  and  slinging  his  ammunition 
across  his  shoulder,  Roberts  crept  out  into  the  moonlight.  Follow- 
ing the  trail  of  the  redskins  through  the  snow,  he  traced  tbera 
into  the  town.  Here  all  trace  was  lost,  for  the  Indians  had  divided 
themselves  into  bands,  and  taken  so  many  directions,  that  the 
route  of  the  party  with  whom  he  was  certain  of  finding  his  daugh- 
ter, could  not  be  identified. 

With  the  coolness  of  a  desperate  man,  Roberts  resolved  to  put 
himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  Indians 
as  they  left  the  town.  To  assist  the  flying  inhabitants,  was  no 
part  ot  bis  purpose ;  it  was  only  to  Tcvengt?  the  d?al^  of  Ins  wif^ 
and  recover,  if  poscible.  his  captive  daughter. 
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After  die  sadting  of  the  town,  the  prisoiieTB  were  broiigktevK 
into  the  open  square,  and  here,  by  the  light  of  burning  dweUing^ 
Roberts  diacovered  his  daughter  bound,  standing  between  two 
savages.  As  the  number  of  prisoners  was  great,  after  bindii^ 
them  thej  were  placed  in  bands  with  but  one  or  two  to  guard 
m  them«  while  odiers  busied  themselves  in  collecting  the  plunder. 

•  HknveSy  cattle,  and  indeed  every  living  thing  were  let  loose ;  and, 

•  blinded  hy  the  flames,  dashed  frantically  through  the  town,  add- 
ing their  neighs  and  fierce  bellowing  to  the  general  confusion. 

.    Adroitly  managing  to  escape  observation,  Roberts  kept  his  ejt 
t  upon  the  spot  where  stood  his  daughter,  chafing  with  angry  impa- 
tience, and  swearing  vengeance  at  one  breath. 

At  length,  the  motley  procession  moved  on.  With  yeU*  and 
whoop,  the  furious  Indians  pointed  to  the  burning  houses,  and 
expressed  their  satisfaction  still  &rther  by  merciless  blows  opoa 
the  half  naked  bodies  of  their  prisoners.  All  that  weary  nig^ 
Roberts  hovered  upon  their  track,  as  also  the  next  day.  Toward 
night-^sJ],  after  a  brief  consultation,  the  band  separated,— dM 
greater  portion,  with  the  prisoners,  making  toward  Canada. 

The  two  saviCges,  who  from  the  first  seemed  to  claim  autfaorilf 
0ver  Ellen,  kept  with  the  smaller  body.  On  the  evening  of  the 
•eeond  day,  tbe  Indians  halted,  and  made  preparadons  to  campi 
Ae  severity  of  the  weather  rendering  the  poasibifity  of  paradt 
jnoredible. 

None,  but  the  similarly  situated,  can  imagine  the  impatieiice  of 
Roborta  as  he  watdbed  the  preparations.  Without  food,  and  half 
ftojsen,  yM  all  unconscious  of  physiciU  suffering,  he  watdied  wiih 
fervid  impadence  for  midnight 

It  came,  but  still  die  sentinel  Indian  sl^  not  As  hour  aftar 
hour  passed,  the  sleepless  watcher  sdll  sat  by  the  blazing  fira^ 
To  endure  longer  was  impossible.  Roberts,  with  the  deqieratiiNi 
ef  a  roadman,  crept  closer  and  closer  to  the  quick-eared  sentiAd. 
dU  he  could  grasp  him  with  his  hand. 

With  a  sudden  spring  he  clutched  the  throat  of  the  Indian 
whose  half  uttered  **  ugh !"  had  nearly  betrayed  his  presence,  and 
wakened  his  slumbering  companions.  To  draw  a  knife  across  dM 
duroat,  still  keeping  dgfat  his  grasp,  was  but  the  work  of  a  mo- 
■MQl.  Then,  creeping  stealthily  from  one  to  another,  this  desp^- 
raU  man  slew  Indian  after  Indian.     Each  victim,  as  he  paidjr 
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roQsed  from  sleep  mingling  tbe  emphatic  ''  ugfa  !"  with  the  gur- 
glii^  sound  of  the  ebbing  life  tide.  Not  one  of  that  fated  band 
escaped.  Then  loosing  his  daughter,  the  over-taxed  nature  of 
the  man  became  trembling  and  weak  as  the  captive  child.  One 
after  another  the  captives  were  set  free ;  and  when  the  scouters 
from  the  Mohawk  castle,  two  days  after  the  massacre  at  Schenec- 
tady, set  off  in  pursuit,  they  met  Roberts  returning  with  the  re- 
captured captives. 

The  other  band  of  Indian^,  following  afterward  to  look  for 
Aeir  companions,  found  twenty-five  stark  bodies,  with  throats  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  as  terrible  witnesses  to  a  husband's  and  father's 

■BVBNOB. 

•  •  ♦  •  •  , 

Od  returning  to  his  dwelling,  Roberts  found  all  where  he  left 
it.  Upon  the  ftoor  lay  his  wife,  with  scalp  untouched,  the  Indians 
having,  in  the  hnrry  of  departure,  neglected  to  return  to  fire  his 
dwdling. 


A  RAINY  DAY. 


RxADBBy  did  you  ever  pass  a  rainy  day  in  the  country  t  If  so, 
yea  have  some  idea  of  the  nondescript  character  of  the  scene,— 
a  thick  murky  fog,  hanging  all  day  long  in  the  self-same  spot, — 
enshrouding  every  thing  in  its  misty  mantle,  having  not  even  the 
accompaniment  of  lightning-fiashes,  or  the  deep-toned  thunder 
bass  to  give  variety  to  the  performance.  We  refer  to  such  a  day, 
•8  would  tempt  an  Englishman  to  hang  himself  in  very  spleen, 
making  his  way  through  wet  streets,  or  shut  up  in  his  own  clois- 
ters, engaged  in  the  pleasing  task  of  tracing,  all  day  long,  the 
&viou8  windings  of  the  element  pattering  in  quiet  drops  on  his 
dim  window-paaes,«^iugge8tive  of  nothing  else  than  somnolence 
and  sleep.  Wonder  not,  therefore,  if,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
ome  drops  of  rain  fall  into  our  communication,  which  must  be 

44 
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our  only  apology  for  inflicting  on  thine  ear  this  dull,  prosaic  per- 
formance. 

And  yet  a  rainy  day  has  its  pleasures !  Start  not,  delicate 
female,  whose  timid  foot  irkelh  the  very  idea  of  stepping  abroad, 
and  in  regard  to  whom,  every  fresh  gust  of  the  inky  element 
sends  thee  shivering,  with  new  apprehension,  to  the  window. 
Nor  thou,  disciple  of  Esculapius,  wrapped  in  thy  shaggy  gar- 
ment, armed  with  thy  stout  preaei-vatives  of  weather-proof  leather 
and  well-lined  beaver,  making  thy  desperate  way  through  the 
tempest  on  thiuc  errand  of  mercy.  The  drivings  of  the  storm 
without  shall  but  give  fresh  impulse  to  the  flowings  of  the  kindly 
current  within,  as  thou  pursuest  thy  rough  way  to  the  abode  of 
the  humble  cottager.  The  tempest  shall  rage  abroad,  and  the  rain 
French  the  straw-roofed  thatch,  only  to  open  more  effectually  the 
sluices  of  thy  benevolent  heart,  in  that  noblest  of  occupations,  the 
bestowment  of  Heaven's  bounties  on  the  suffering  and  afflicted. 
But  the  poor  peasant  himself,  how  shall  he  bear  the  visitation  of  the 
pattering  rain,  when  it  bears  down  on  his  defenceless  had  through 
his  habitation  !  God  help  the  poor  when  it  lains,  for  too  often, 
man  has  little  mercy  upon  them  !  In  regard  to  the  contact  of  the 
element  itself,  how  delightful  is  the  idea  of  going  abroad  to  meet 
it,  and  by  the  dint  of  a  hearty  resolution,  to  overcome  the  invader, 
thoroughly  encased  with  material  for  the  attack.  The  very  ex- 
citement which  the  scene  produces,  itself  furnishes  a  motive  fi>r 
the  highest  pleasure, — such  as  the  mind  derives  from  the  circum- 
stance of  having  overcome  great  obstacles,  which  serve  only  to 
stimulate  in  a  higher  degree  its  powers. 

But  a  rainy  day  has  advantages  of  anodier  kind.  How  ofYen, 
when  the  sky  is  lowering  without,  and  a  gloomy  curtain  hangs  over 
the  face  of  nature,  has  the  mind  turned  in  upon  itself,  from  the 
contemplation  of  its  own  resources  deriving  pleasures  abundant 
and  refreshing.  How  many  of  those  immortal  productions  which 
have  won  the  homage  and  admiration  of  mankind  have  owed 
their  origin  to  the  inspiration  of  such  scenes  !  Ford  undoubt- 
edly wrote  his  Trivia,  or  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London, 
under  the  influence  of  a  rainy  atmosphere,  and  his  verse  does  not 
belie  the  effect  of  such  an  influence.  How  has  the  great  master 
of  the  drama  also  depicted  the  character  of  the  frenzied  Lear, 
'  biding  the  peltings  of  that  pitiless  storm,'  imaging  forth  that 
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more  terrible  storm  within — the  ingratitude  of  his  own  daugh- 
ters !     Graphic  indeed  is  the  shadowing ! 

**  I  tax  not  you,  you  dements^  with  uDkindDess : 
I  ueyer  gave  you  kingdoms,  called  you  children  ;— 
You  owe  me  no  subscription ; — why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure.** 

Thus  Milton  abo  in  describing  the  effects  of  the  Fall,  exclaims  : 

**  Sky  k)wered,  and  muttering  thunder*  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completion  of  the  mortal  sin 

Original.** 

Who  can  doubt  that  these  and  other  pa:>sages  were  written  under 
the  influence  of  a  rainy  day  ? 

Egypt — first  home  of  civilization  and  of  science — birth-place 
of  that  statue  which  at  sunrise  sent  forth  strains  limpid  and  ro- 
fireshing— clime  of  the  Nile  and  the  Pyramids — repository  o£ 
those  hieroglyphics  whose  key  was  stolen  by  Champollion, — how 
would  I  fly  to  thee  ;  for  in  thee  it  never  raiTis  f 

But  a  rainy  day  has  its  romance  also.  Henceforth  talk  not  of 
fire^  water  is  the  true  element  of  heroes.  From  that  famous 
night,  when,  lighted  by  love's  torch,  Leander  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont, to  that  last  fatal  embarkation  with  her  highland  seducer,  of 
Lord  Ullin's  daughter,  water  has  mingled  in  every  high  emprise 
of  lovers  and  the  loved — the  true  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
world.  Does  not  Shakspeare  say  "  her  eyes  rained  starry  influ- 
ences." Forgive  the  chance  pun,  reader,  Napoleon  was  defeated 
at  the  Battle  of  Water-loo,  And  did  not  the  wife  of  Socrates 
itorm? 

Yonder  see  that  couple  under  an  umbrella.  The  rain  beats 
down  upon  them,  illy-protected  by  their  artificial  roof, — now 
driving  full  in  their  faces,  anon  blinding  their  eyes  by  its  bewil- 
dering mist,  rendeiing  their  course  sufficiently  hazardous,  as, 
with  unsteady  footing,  they  take  their  way  along  the  distant 
street.  The  storm  increases,  but  they  heed  it  not,  for  in  tlieir 
hearts  Love  has  lighted  its  vestal  fire,  which  renders  them  insen- 
sible to  the  chilling  influences  from  without — nay,  gives  even  a 
pleasurable  excitement  to  the  scene.  Closer  they  draw  into  prox- 
imity, each  rendering  mutual  aid  to  the  other ;  and  united  in 
the  perilous  adventure,  the  soft  touch,  the  delicious  thrill,  for 
the  first  time  felt,  will  return  to  them  in  after  years,  as  the  first 
breathings  of  a  sentiment  inspired  under  an  umbrella. 
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That  idea  of  Longfellow's  : 

^*  Into  oar  life  fome  rain  muBt  fiJl,** 
lias  in  it  no  more  poetry  than  truth.  No  one,  but  in  the  retro- 
(q>ect  of  life,  can  remember  such  instanees-^periods  when  die 
mind  has  worn  a  sober  aspect,  and  uiider  the  influence  of  deep 
sorrow,  the  face  of  Nature  often  has  been  less  cheering  than  in 
its  wonted  aspect.  The  common  cares  and  disappointments  of 
life — the  toils  and  vexations  of  the  world — ^these  are  the  rain- 
drops which  fall  into  the  existence  of  each  individual,  making 
life  itself  a  chequered  scene.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  visitatioo 
comes  not  in  mere  drops,  but  in  pelting  showers,  driving  the 
sufferer  to  seek  consolation  in  higher  sources  than  those  whidi 
such  a  life  can  impart.  Happy  indeed,  is  he  who  can  welcome 
cheerfully  the  rainy  days  of  existence — to  such  an  one  even  sor- 
row itself  can  become  no  sorrow — sustained  by  the  calmness  of  a 
resigned  soul ! 

Rain  !  Rain  !  Still  the  inky  torrent  pours,  with  most  provok- 
ing assiduity,  drenching  the  face  of  nature  with  its  showers.  J^ 
now  memory  is  busy  with  its  reflections,  evoking  images  of  the 
past — associations  connected  with  our  early  childhood — ^fragments 
of  a  dream  not  yet  forgotten ;  while  voices  whose  notes  have  long 
since  been  hushed — forms  which  had  almost  faded  from  our  recol- 
lection, again  come  back  to  us,  restored  as  by  the  wand  of  enchant- 
ment. Anon  the  scene  changes,  and  we  are  far  away  in  the 
woods  and  hills  of  our  infancy,  retracing  each  familiar  step,  list- 
ening to  the  murmur  of  the  well-known  rivulet,  still  lingering  on 
our  ear  with  the  sweetest  cadence,  as  when  our  hearts  were  yet 
buoyant,  and^the  cares  of  life  were  known  to  us  only  in  imagi- 
nation. Just  so  the  rain  pattered  on  the  roof;  the  storm 
howled  against  the  casement,  in  vain  endeavoring  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  fireside  around  which  were  clustered  warm 
hearts,  whose  genial  ^ow  of  feeling  could  never  be  chilled  by 
the  cold  atmosphere  without  —  defying  Old  Boreas  widi  its 
fiercest  blasts.  And  now  the  rain  has  filled  the  pools  ;  die  muddy 
torrent  flows  through  the  streets,  and  plain,  hill  and  field  are  in- 
undated with  the  general  freshet.  Heaven  grant  that  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  be  not  broken  up — that  it  be  not  the 
waters  of  an  universal  deluge  ! 
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COBIE  IN  JUNE! 

Yet,  ooma  in  Jane,  when  bending  skies  aie  purest  in  their  hae. 
With  here  and  there  a  snowy  fringe,  just  swimming  in  the  blue ; 
When  ganzy  yeils  of  rising  mist  hang  o'er  the  tepid  clod, 
And  every  sunbeam  calls  a  blade  forth  from  the  quickened  sod ; 
When  seaice-peroeiTed  aromas  fill  the  soft  and  summery  air, 
And  dew-drops  bum  along  the  grass^  like  gens  in  maiden's  hair ; 
When  warm  volnptaotts  braeaas  bring  their  mnsio  and  perfume, 
And  court  die  tmnbling  blosioma  and  revel  u  their  Ueom; 
When  the  mountain-range  at  mormng  b  rimmed  with  radiant  goid. 
And  erery  bannered  elond  mrfurls  its  bright,  auroral  fold ; 
When  the  languid  air  of  evening  diowns  the  soul  in  sweet  ed^pse, 
And  the  misty  moon  at  midnight  eaUs  music  to  the  lips,— 
UiUn  we  atmyv  with  twining  mnmB,  along  the  ba«y  street. 
Or  seek  some  trellised  arbor,  with  alow  relnetantfo«t, 
irtis  only  inlbeianth  <rfJmw,  I  know  yon'U  bra  me  then;— 
As  you  are  lored  already,  you'll  love  «m  back,  again. 

Tas,  come  in  June,  I  pray  yoot  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Spring 

Has  passed  and  left  some  foiry  gift  with  every  living  thing; 

Has  left  the  thom-fl^wer  in  the  hedge,  narcissos  in  the  border, 

And  daiuee  by  the  road-side,  in  exquisite  disorder; 

The  hyacinths  in  psttfbmed  beds  aadjonqnilaailMr  fide. 

And  Virgin  BAary's  cwwslipa  in  blaft  and  pwple  pride; 

The  butter-cups  in  pastures,  wild  pansins  in  the  dover, 

And  many  a  nolet  Vy  ^ba  fence  and  wild-brier  baiiging  o<ver ; 

The  flower-flakesonthe  fring»'treea,the  garden-walk  that  hem, 

And  yellow  tasseU  pendent  on  the  oneoth  labnmnm's  stem ; 

And  on  the  humble  cottage-porch  and  lordly  portico 

Bicdi  drooping  foldaof  loaas,  with  love's  own  blnsh  a-glow, 

If  Aem  we  range  thnmgh  Sommnr's  realm— *her  fiury  mioroooam — 

In  fidds  ingrained  with  countless  flowers,  where  fruit-trees  are  a-blossem, 

I  know,  fair  girl,  you  then  will  speak  the  word  before  unsaid-— 

Your  heart  for  me  wiD,  bud-like,  ope,  some  fragrant  thought  to  shed. 

■ 
Tes,  come  in  June,  I  pray  you,  when  a  world  of  lustrous  green 

In  mossy  vale,  on  wooded  hill  end  rolliug  plain  is  seen : 

?nien  lindens  through  the  evening  air  a  dewy  ess9nce  fliog, 

And  chesnuts,  in  the  zephyr's  swell,  their  bearded  pendants  swing ; 

When  the  hazle  and  the  alder  surroaiid  the  biroh  and  larch, 

And  grand  columnar  elms  spread  out  their  vast  cathedral  arch ; 
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When  many  a  glassy  water-path  in  emerald  frame  is  i 

Where  the  ivj  and  the  wild-grape  in  amorous  clasp  have  met, 

And  ronnd  the  willow's  pensile  limhs  and  oak,  so  gnarled  and  staonoh,- 

Weave  soft  festoons  of  foliage,  to  rock  upon  the  branch ; — 

Where  plashing  dacks  seek  onctnons  spoil  and  where  the  cattle  drink, 

Just  seen  among  the  clustering  trees,  through  many  a  twilight  chink; 

And  when  upon  the  forest's  edge  the  shadows  flit  and  pass, 

And  roll,  like  waves  of  creeping  smoke,  along  the  bending  grass. 

If  then  we  sit  beneath  the  shade  and  talk  of  joyous  themes. 

Our  hearts  vnll  melt  together  in  the  glow  of  happy  dreams. 

Tes,  come  in  June,  I  pray  you,  when  the  sooial  robins  throng. 

Anil  thrashers  peal,  in  tangled  bush,  their  loud  emphatio  song ; 

When  circling  swallows,  tirekas,  thread  their  labyrinths  hi  air, 

And  hang  their  hammocks  under  eaves,  with  ibud  parental  eare ; 

When  the  meadow-lark  so  gaOy  tnm  dewy  tnsaook  springs, 

And  shrill  grass-hoppers,  as  they  leap,  make  timbrels  of  then*  winga ; 

When  droning  bees  1^  honey  in  flowery  ektana  shed. 

And,  in  their  homy  baskets,  bear  hoaie  their  numlc  bread; 

When  creepmg  wrens,  o'er  carious  tmnka,  Uko  misers,  oome  and  go, 

Afwl  furious  kmg-birds  gallantly  attaek  the  felaa  crow ; 

When  the  huniming-bii^  wiA  scarlet  eap  and  veal  of  gMtm  graaa. 

Suspended  on  his  filmy  wingi  by  trumpet4lo  were  is  i 

And  weaves  a  silver  halo  artund  his  tiny  form. 

Or  fights  hia  str^Hng  rival,  in  contests  fierce  and  *< 

If  yon  only  oome  when  quiring  birds  are  wooing  in  the  trees, 

I  know,  sweet  maid,  you  cannot  then  be  very  hard  to  please. 

I  promise  you  that  we  vyiH  mount  two  sleek  and  airy  staeda, 

And  gallop  o'er  the  rattling  road,  ai^  soo«r  aarosB  the  mends; 

Dovm  into  peacelul  valleys  and  np  eommaading  hilla, 

Whence  we  can  see  tbo  dotted  plain,  the cbnreh-spires  and  the  milla; 

Through  vaulted  groves  of  evergreens  and  crowded  ahler-bedge, 

And  up  the  long  rpugh  mountain,  and  o'er  the  roeky  ledge ; 

Now  enter  grassy  clearings,  with  birches  aU  around. 

Now  overlook  some  ancient  wood,  vrith  matted  verdure  crowned ; 

Now  seek  that  cherished  meadow4t»ad,  abng  whose  margin  brands 

The  pallid  mombg-glory,  among  luxuriant  vreeds ; 

Now  leap  across  a  wimpling  brook  ;  now  coast  beside  the  stream. 

Upon  whose  banks  in  boyhood  I  used  to  sit  and  dream. 

Well  bound  away  from  thought  and  care,  while  flying  flecks  ef  foam 

Attest  the  madness  in  our  hearts,  as  cheeriy  on  we  roam. 

With  maiden  courage  on  your  cheek,  in  deep^vermilion  dye, 

And  pride  upon  your  curling  lip  and  laughter  in  your  eye. 

I  promise  yon  that  we  will  seek  some  spot  unsought  before. 

Where  the  path  is  cleft  with  grassy  ridge  or  vrith  the  weeds  grown  o'er, 
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We'll  •tarde,  in  his  dim  retreai,  the  owl  of  moping  mood, 
Who,  as  we  pa«a,  will  silently  fly  deeplier  in  the  wood. 
We'll  check  the  love-song  of  the  thrush  and  scare  the  screaming  jay, 
And  stoop  beneath  the  braided  boughs  along  our  woodland  way. 
And  whea  we  gallop  one  by  one,  you  may,  with  maiden  grace, 
Lift  gaily  up  your  small  gloved  hand  to  beckon  to  the  race. 
We'll  brush  the  dew-drops  from  the  bush,  the  laurels  and  the  weeds. 
And  sing  soioe  gipsey  roundelay,  as  we  cheer  our  panting  steeds. 
And  when  we  reach  some  tufted  bank,  beside  a  brawling  brook, 
Well  sit  awhile  beneath  the  shade  and  you  shall  take  a  book — 
A  book  of  choice  old  ballads,  or  sonnets  short  and  fine, 
Am!  rend  to  me,  in  siWery  Toioe,  sotne  fevorite  page  or  line. 
PerdMoce  well  throw  aside  the  book  and  talk  about  the  scene* 
The  birds*  the  colonnadad  trees— the  brooklet's  rippling  sheen. 
Then  each  to  each  shall  tell  a  tale,  more  sweet  than  zephyr's  tune, 
Or  whispering  leaves,  or  twinkling  brook ; — so  prithee,  come  in  June ! 


SHORT  TALKS  ABOUT  GOOD  MANNERS. 


BT  AN  EZ*MB1IBBR  OP  SOCIBTT. 

(Addressed  to  his  Secand-Cottsin,) 


MORE  ABOtrr  PARTIES. 


As  you  begin  the  duties  of  the  festal  eveniiig,  dear  Stanhope^ 
yoor  deportment  will  generally  take  the  complexion  of  your  dis- 
poskioD.  If  you  are  U>  a  certain  extent  a  bashful  man ;  if  the 
**  original  sin"  of  bashfulness  is  just  plated  over  with  the  brass 
ibil  of  educated  assurance ;  you  will  probably  be  contented  to 
sidk  afanost  imperceptibly  into  a  comer  with  some  young  lady, 
whose  limited  attractions  or  retiring  manners  will  prevent  her 
from  being  disturbed  by  a  rush  of  admirers.  You  will  evince  a 
passion  or  penchmrU  ibr  what  are  technically  termed  "  v7a]l*flow- 
en**— those  delicate  plants  of  womankind  which  always,  at  a 
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party,  retire  into  the  shadow  of  a  comer  for  protection  against 
the  breath  of  flattery  or  the  light  of  chandeliers.  Having  thus 
retreated,  you  and  your  comrade  will  modestly  open  your  lips  at 
each  other,  and  await,  with  miserable  apprehension,  the  time 
when  your  stock  of  conversation  will  give  out,  and  you  will  be 
obliged  to  gape  silei^y  at  the  dashing  belles  and  happy  beaux 
who  sweep  by  you  in  a  seeming  flutter  o  i  deHgfat,  Stanhope,  if 
you  are  a  person  of  the  sort  I  have  been  describing,  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  you.  If  you  are,  you  need  not  take  Tony  WeUer't 
advice  and  "  p'ison  yourself,"  but  <nerca$ne  yourself — it  i»  yo«r 
duty  to  do  so. 

Do  not  lanig^  and  say  that  bashfulness  cannot  be  overcome. 
Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  suppose  either  sheepiahn^fls 
or  laziness  incurable  disorders.  Both  may  be  hard  subjects  £oft 
regimen,  but  resolution  is  a  panacea  that  will  cure  them  both.  It 
is  unmanly  to  be  bashful,  although  it  ia  the  highest  Tn«>"l^n^#t  to 
be  modest.  Let  me  give  you  one  prescription  for  the  malady 
under  which  I  am  supposing  you  to  suffer ;  especially  as  my 
maxims  will  come  lawfully  under  the  subject  <]£  **  Good  Manners 
at  Parties." 

Select  with  your  eye,  the  person,  whose  manners  at  the  party 
strike  you,  as  being  at  the  same  time  the  most  popular 
and  captivating^  and  indicating  on  his  own  part  the  most  enjoy- 
ment. Now  imitate  him :  not  because  he  seems  to  meet  eve- 
rywhere with  gracious  receptioosb  ^Mit  becaiuse  he  is  a  modd 
id  what  politeness,  in  its  perfection,  requires.  He  is  laying  out 
great  exertions  to  please  others,  and  he  succeeds.  He  is  making 
those,  with  whom  he  converses,  conscious  of  enjoyment  as  wefl 
as  pleased  with  him.  He  is  doing  no  more  than  his  duty  as  a 
gentleman. 

Did  you  mark  him  as  he  entered  i  Bxchang^g  an  amiable  sen- 
tence with  the  hostess,  he  at  once  began  to  patrol  the  f  OQim,  with 
a  bright  smile  and  a  ready  recognition  for  all  whom  he  knows.  In 
this  way,  he  once  for  all^  guards  himself  against  the  impoliteness 
of  neglecting  to  address  any  acquaintance  of  his  in  the  room. 
Exchanging  a  few  words,  he  passes  along  as  if  he  was  canvassing 
the  assemblage,  until  his  rounds  are  completed.  Every  one  has 
received  the  compliment  of  a  recognition,  and  now,  if  he  ptoaseS| 
be  can  give  over  his  general  for  special  attentions.     He  is  now  at 
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Kbeitj  to  r^apse  imo  quiet  tete-a-tetes  or  long  and  agreaabla 
ohats  with  such  of  the  oompany  as  have  for  him  unusual  attrac* 
tioDs.  Imitate  him,  Slanhope, — if  necessary,  by  a  powerfbl  ex* 
crtion  of  the  will—and  your  bashfulness  wiU,  for  once  at  least, 
make  way  for  a  glow  of  self-satisfacdon  at  your  own  brare  and 
manly  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  gentleman. 

A  great  deal  of  embarrassment  is  sometimes  felt  by  young 
geatlemen,  in  leaving  one  lady  to  address  another.  I  have  often 
Men  a  hopelul  youth  writhe  and  make  grimaces  and  fully  ctm* 
viaoe  a  lady  at  hi»  anxiety, to  leave  her»  long  before  he  had 
screwed  his  courage  up  to  make  a  rough  and  ill*mannered  de- 
parture. Nothing  can  be  more  out  of  taste.  Although  you  teek 
as  if  your  feet  were  painfully  riv«ted  to  the  floor,  and  your  jaw  ia 
ready  every  moment  to  drop  with  e$muif  never  give  the  slightest 
lign  of  wearioess ;  and,  when  you  leave,  seem  to  move  awaj 
with  idbuctance,  and  6<om  a  sense  of  duty,  rather  than  from  aati- 
•ty. 

Should  you  ask  me  when  you  nay  leaive,  I  could  not»  with 
good  oonadeaoe,  giv^  the  answer  suggested  in  some  books  on 
etiquette—''  at  any  tia»^'*  In  fact^  OKiet  of  the  manuals  of  eti- 
quotto  and  good  manners  are  unsafe  guides,  for  many  leasosn. 
They  coataui  too  much  on  artificial  etiquette  and  too  little  on  the 
neural  and  spontaneous  dictates  of  poKteneas.  Their  advice  ia 
preheated,  in  general,  upon  the  assumption  that  all  persons  in 
good  socie^  are  alike  w^  equipped  widi  a  rtady  inteUigenee  of 
what  good  manners  are,  and  are  alike  easy  and  self-possessed  in 
•onpany.  This  is  not  true,  and  never  was  true.  Dispositions 
create  varieties  d  deportment,  where  the  education  of  all  has 
been  equaUy  good ;  and,  until  the  end  of  time,  what  will  be  polite 
to  one  will  be  actual  rudeness  to  anoUier  differently  situated. 
Take  the  case  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  true,  that  some 
kdiee  have  tact  enough  never  to  be  left  in  an  awkward  position. 
Others  are  always  the  focus  of  a  circle  of  admirers,  one  or  two 
<d  whom  can  leave  at  any  moment  without  being  missed.  Others 
again  have  that  grac^ul  ccmsideration  and  skill,  by  which  they  are 
aUe  to  relieve  a  gentleman,  or  rather  perhaps,  dismiss  him,  after 
an  interview  of  reasonable  length.  They  turn,  perhaps,  with  a 
smiling  adieu  to  greet  some  female  friend,  or  stqp  some  proma^ 
nading  pair  and  begin  a  brief  conversation  with  them,  during 
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which  a  cavalier  can  make  his  escape :  or  the j  playftilly  assure 
him  that  he  is  neglecting  other  ladies  and  should  do  so  no  longer. 
These  tpomatUp  women  !  oh,  how  much  they  surpass  eidier  belies 
or  blue-stockings,  dolls  ot  prudes  !  I  confess  that  I  have  often 
been  warned  away  by  such,  long  before  my  avarice  had  bee« 
satisfied  with  the  treasures  of  their  talk  and  smiles. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  ladies  do  not  belong  to 
either  of  these  classes.  Some  wsuit  self-confidence,  or,  fbr  the 
very  reason  that  they  are  not  attractive,  feel  loneliness  and  awk- 
wardness the  more.  To  such  persons  the  iron  law  of  etiquette 
is  a  coarse,  unbending  tyranny.  The  true  gentleman  will,  there- 
fbre,  appreciate  their  position,  and  treat  diera  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely different  irom  that  which  he  would  assume  towards  an 
assured  and  gracefhl  woman  of  the  world.  You  most  bear  is 
mind,  Stanhope,  that  you  should  use  every  exertion  to  prevem 
such  persons  from  being  thrown  into  embarrassing  and  awkward 
positions.  Never  leave  them,  stark  and  stiff  as  Lot's  wife  after 
her  saHne  transformation,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  akne 
and  helpless,  looking  woAiIly  about,  somewhat  after  the  nmimer 
of  a  canker-worm  on  a  paae  of  glass.  Stand  by  such  a  peiBOO, 
Hke  a  true  knight,  to  the  last,  if  you  can  hit  upon  no  better  pla 
fer  relieving  yourself  and  her.  Perhaps  you  will  have  die  oour- 
i^  to  offer  your  arm  and  convoy  her,  after  a  turn  or  two  aroittd 
t9ie  room,  into  the  vicinity  of  some  of  her  female  ai^juaintancea, 
where,  after  an  additional  sentence  or  two,  you  may  wave  aa 
adieu.  Never  turn  away  from  a  lady  roughly,  as  if  you  had  IO0C 
your  pocket-handkerchief  and  had  just  discovered  the  feet  and 
wished  to  look  for  it.  Smooth  the  parting  with  a  Kttle  ceremony, 
and  bow,  not  with  ftmnality,  but  with  decided  good-nature,  as 
you  move  away. 

If  you  escort  a  lady, — for  instance,  y(»ur  wife, — to  a  party,  yoa 
understand  that  you  do  not  come  into  company  to  pay  attentions 
to  her.  She  is  a  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  assembly,  at 
soon  as  she  has  made  her  devoirs  to  the  hostess.  You  are  ex- 
pected to  strike  off  at  a  tangent,  as  soon  as  she  commences  oob- 
versation  with  another  person.  You  must  inunediately  oom- 
mence  to  make  yourself  agreeable  to  the  gtiefts  generally,  aad 
leave  her  to  do  likewise.  Two  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  < 
asDt  in  practice.     If  a  pair  are  newly  married,  diej  are 
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rally  sufiered,  for  the  amuaement  of  the  company,  to  bang  to- 
gether an  entire  evening.  While  the  honeymoon  ifi  making  lona^ 
tics  of  its  victims,  a  bridegi*oom  is  expected  to  be  a  mere  appen- 
dage to  his  bride.  The  other  exception  ie  in  the  case  of  dancing- 
fNirties,  where  a  gentleman,  for  the  sake  of  making  sure  that  the 
lady  under  his  escort  shall  appear  once  in  the  figure,  is  bound  to 
invite  her  to  be  his  partner  in  the  first  set  or  dance. 
More  anon,  my  dear  cousin,  and  so— otf  revair. 


THE  LOVES  OF  THE  POETS. 

A  POET  and  his  mistress  are  inseparable.  Whether  it  be  that 
in  the  poetic  temperament  there  is  a  strong  susceptibility  and 
depth  of  feeling  akin  to  love,  or  that  love  itself  is  the  true  inspira- 
tion of  the  bard,  certain  it  is  that  the  poet*s  lyre  has  never  sent 
forth  a  deeper  pathos  than  under  the  influence  of  this  master- 
passion  of  the  human  breast.  The  chords  of  feeling  are,  indeed, 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  poet,  the  magic  keys  on  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  play  most  skilflilly  with  the  resources  of  his  genius. 
Love  itself,  that 


'  Vohime  in  a  word,  an  ocean  in  a  teur. 


A  seventh  heaven  in  a  glance — a  whirlwind  in  a  sigh, 
The  lightning  in  a  tooch — a  milleniura  in  a  moment. 

•  •  •  »  • 

The  heart's  own  country-musict  thrilling  all  its  chords, 
The  story  without  an  end,  which  angels  throng  to  hear — 
The  woH — the  king  of  words— graved  on  Jehorah's  heart." 

has  never  been  depicted  in  a  more  glowing  portraiture  than  in 
the  effusions  of  the  bard,  drawing  thence  his  sublimest  inspira- 
tion and  expending  on  its  delineation  the  whole  force  of  his  gen- 
ius. Shakspeare  has  discussed  the  entire  subject  of  love,  in  the 
Creadon  of  his  inimitable  heroines,  presenting  us  with  every  va- 
riety of  female  character  in  which  this  passion  can  be  exhibited^ 
becoming  thus  in  an  emphatic  degree,  the  historian  of  the  human 
heart  Viola  and  Beatrice  and  Miranda  and  Desdemona  and 
JuUet  are  not  so  much  imaginary  beings  as  impersonations  of 
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real  existence.  On  the  otber  hand,  as  love  hat  inspired  the 
strains  of  the  poet,  so  has  the  poet  been  formed  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  loTe.  Some  being  of  the  heart  has  forever  hovered  before 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  associated  with  all  ideas  of  purity  and 
beauty,  and  mingling  with  every  aspiration  of  his  souL  The 
annals  of  the  world  are  replete  with  instances  of  this  kind— -die 
narrative  of  poetic  lovers  owning  the  gende  passion,  who  utter 
their  complaints  and  send  their  sighs  down  to  us  through  the  fMSt 
centuries,  living  through  all  time,  and  immortalized  in  song. 
From  that  Pindaric  poetess  who  sang  so  sweetly  of  love,  ndiose 
swan-song  rises  so  magnificently  over  the  waters  whidi  were  her 
living  tomb,  to  the  loves  in  the  vale  of  Vaucluse,  of  Petrarch  and 
Laura,  Love  has  been  the  inditer  of  the  most  glowing  straini, 
— the  choicest  inspiration  of  the  muse.  It  has  mingled  with  eveiy 
tone  of  the  poet's  lyre,  in  his  brightest  as  weti  as  his 
moments,  revisiting  the  passages  of  memory,  and  awaking  i 
nve  echoes  in  the  human  heart. 

We  propose  to  consider  a  few  of  those  immortal  lovers,  whose 
breathings  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  productions  of  the  hard; 
in  regard  to  whom,  though  the  passion  may  have  been  on  one 
side  only,  yet  its  ei&cts  have  been  important  in  the  extreme.  We 
begin  with 

Dante  and  Beatkicb.  That,  contrary  to  the  opinion  some- 
times entertained,  the  heroine  of  the  ''  Divina  Commedia**  was  a 
living  personage,  and  not  a  creation  of  the  poefs  fancy,  is  evident 
ttom  the  Italian  records,  which  not  only  give  us  an  account  of  the 
lady,  but  mention  particularly  her  birth  and  family.  Her  real 
name  was  Beatrice  Portinari.  Dante  entertained  a  passion  for 
her  in  her  ninth  year — a  passion  which  continued  years  afier^ 
ward  and  ceased  not  long  afler  the  individual  who  had  inspired  it 
had  passed  away  from  being.  She  rose  on  the  poet's  sight  like  a 
constellation  of  splendor.  The  effect  produced  on  his  mind,  at 
that  first  interview,  is  described  by  the  poet  in  a  sonnet  of  exqui- 
site feeling  and  beauty.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  passion  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  on  one  side,  the  fair  one  not  heeding,  or  if 
heeding,  lending  only  a  cold  ear  to  his  suit.  Indeed  the  pas8i<» 
itself  seems  to  have  been  purely  Platonic  in  its  character,  yet  pro- 
ducing on  the  mind  of  the  bard  the  effects  of  real  love.   Wliat  this 
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feeKng  really  was,  how  strongly  it  took  peoseflaion  of  Daiit»% 
being,  is  seen  in  his  production  of  the  "  Di^ina  Commedta,''  in 
which,  as  the  poem  originated  in  a  profound  resolution  to  immor- 
ttStte  her  memory,  the  image  of  Beatrice  continually  horen 
around  her  lover,  celestial  as  when  she  first  dawned  in  robes  of 
beauty  on  his  soul.  As  love  cannot  live  without  hope,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Beatrice  may  have  encouraged,  at  least  in  some  de- 
gree, the  sentiments  of  her  admirer,  yet  her  subsequent  conduct 
in  fife,  having  been  married  to  another,  evinces  that  the  sublime 
breathings  of  the  poet,  though  they  might  flatter  her  vanity,  did 
not  profoundly  affect  her  heart.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  passion, 
on  one  side  at  least,  was  genuine,  producing  effects  as  wonderful, 
perhaps,  as  any  recorded  in  the  pages  of  romance.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly a  case  of  platonic  love,  which,  operating  on  the  medium 
of  an  excited  imagination,  became  the  one  idea  of  life,  prompting 
the  sublime  strains  of  the  poet's  lyre,  aud  swaying  the  deepest 
emotions  of  his  soul. 
We  turn  now  to  the  vale  of  Vaucluse,  and  the  loves  of 

Pktrarch  and  Laura.  It  was  in  the  church  of  St  CHre  at 
Avignon  that  Petrarch  first  saw  the  celebrated  female,  who,  un- 
der die  name  of  Laura,  wns  destined  to  exert  so  conspicuous  an 
influence  on  the  poet^s  heart,  and  to  be  immortalized  in  that  deli- 
dons  oUaoa  rinuif  whose  melting  canzones  have  charmed  llie  lov- 
ers of  song  through  so  many  centuries.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Audibert  de  Noves,  and  was  of  a  high  and  noble  family  at 
Avignon.  At  the  time  of  Petrarch's  first  glimpse  of  her,  she 
was  in  her  twentieth  year,  just  budding  into  the  grace  of  woman- 
hood,—a  vision  of  beauty,  and  endowed  with  all  the  charms  of 
her  sex.  To  Petrarch  himself  the  vision  was  fatal :  the  poet  was 
immediately  affected  with  all  the  sympathies  and  tortured  with 
all  the  pangs  of  love.  From  that  moment  peace  and  quiet  for- 
sook him  ;  he  foirad  no  rest  for  his  distracted  spirit ;  but  renounc- 
ing the  pleasures  of  society,  he  retired  to  the  vale  of  Vaucluse, 
to  give  vent  in  the  solitude  of  its  retreat,  to  the  conflicting  pas- 
sions which  disturbed  his  breast.  The  image  of  Laura  continu- 
ally hovers  before  him,  th^  impersonation  of  loveliness,  listening 
to  the  impassioned  breathings  of  her  lover,  and  blending  with 
every  emotion  of  his  soul.    Indeed,  from  all  thai  can  be  gadi- 
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ered  of  her  history,  the  Laura  of  Petrarch  must  hare  beeo  a 
beiug  of  extraordinary  purity,  capable  of  inspiring  the  most  pro- 
ibund  passion,  and  of  exerting  the  most  absolute  influence  over  a 
poetic  sensibility.  As  in  the  case  of  Beatrice,  however,  aithoufpb 
undoubtedly  affected  by  the  passionate  pleadings  of  the  poet,  the 
**  cara  sposa"  of  Petrarch  was  cold  and  reserved  :  indeed,  fron 
her  situation  as  a  married  woman,  she  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise ;  yet,  less  coy  than  Dante's  mistress,  she  seems  by  her  pur- 
posed caprice,  to  have  been  willing  to  prolong  the  captivity  of 
her  lover,  taking  even  an  exquisite  pleasure  i^  listening  to  die 
music  of  his  complaints.  On  the  poet  himself,  the  passion  seems 
to  have  exerted  a  peculiar  influence,  not  merely  as  moulding  his 
character,  but  as, actually  forming  his  genius,  and  dictating  to  his 
imagination  those  exquisite  canzonrs,  which  yet  linger  in  the  gon- 
dola-songs of  Italy.  The  love  of  Petrarch  is  an  instance  of  sub- 
lime passion,  chastened  into  a  holier  sentiment,  and  associated 
with  all  ideas  of  purity  and  loveliness,  becoming  immortalized  in 
the  productions  of  poetic  genius.  The  memory  of  it  can  never 
cease  to  influence  the  minds  of  men,  while  genius  itself  shall  live, 
or  love  shall  continue  to  exist  as  the  master  passion  of  the  human 
heart. 

We  come  next  to  the  loves  of 

Tasso  and  Leonora.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  affecting  nar- 
rative on  record,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  history  of  th^e 
individuals — connected,  indeed,  with  that  strange  episode  in  the 
annals  of  genius — the  love  and  madness  of  Tasso.  Despite  those 
who  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  being  as  the 
poet  represents  by  Leonora,  we  have  it  on  good  authority,  that  it 
was  to  no  imaginary  mistress  that  the  poet  dedicated  his  immcH*- 
tal  strains.  There  were  indeed  many  distinguished  females  in 
the  court  of  Ferrara  to  whom  Tasso  may  have  paid  his  roman- 
tic and  exalted  homage,'  yet  the  Italian  annals  point,  vnth 
peculiar  significance,  to  one,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  femi- 
nine inspirer  of  his  song — Leonora  D'Este,  of  the  princely  house 
of  Este,  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  a  lady  of  pecuUar 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  an  age,  when  gallantry  veas 
common,  and  every  knight  had  his  lady-love,  in  a  chivalrous  couit 
like  that  of  Ferrara,  a  poet  might  have  found  many  objects  to 
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whom  to  have  addressed  his  amatory  effusions,  without  creating 
any  suspicion  of  his  truth.  Yet  that  the  poet  regarded  Leonora 
D'Este  with  sentiments  higher  than  those  of  a  mere  boyish  pas- 
sion, seems  evident'  from  the  epistles  which  he  addresses  to  her^ 
and  which  betray  the  humility  as  well  as  the  depth  of  his  love. 
He  appears  before  her  as  a  profound  suppliant,  conscious  of 
his  unworthiness,  yet  seeking  to  lay  all  his  faculties  at  her  feet — 
the  pole-star,  in  whose  superior  brightness  all  other  planets 
grow  dim— expressed  in  that  melting  Italian  language,  whose 
accents  are  the  very  soul  of  love.  Although  Leonora  might  have 
favored  his  passion,  yet  the  poet's  suit  seems  not  to  have  pros- 
pered much  better  than  in  the  case  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and 
from  some  indiscretion  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  prin- 
cess, the  poetic  lover  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  her  brother, — 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  was  consigned  to  a  gloomy  prison. 
In  connection  with  this  circumstance,  literary  troubles  preyed 
upon  his  spirits ;  and,  tormented  with  the  passions  of  love,  jeal- 
ousy, aud  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him,  we  find  the 
frenzied  bard  in  the  recesses  of  a  dungeon,  spending  his  ad- 
vanced life  pining  in  almost  hopeless  misery,  and  dying  at  last, 
but  only  anlccedent  to  a  coronation  which  arrived  too  late  for  his 
acceptance.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  circumstance  to  see  the 
author  of  the  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata,"  in  his  declining  years, 
endeavoring  in  the  intervab  of  lunacy  to  repolish  those  immortal 
pages  which  had  given  him  celebrity,  composed  under  the  inspi- 
ration ot  a  more  lelicitous  enchantment.  The  connection  of  the 
love  with  the  madness  of  Tasso  is  indeed  too  apparent  to  admit 
of  dispute  ; — ^both  passages  in  the  same  mysterious  drama,  at 
once  the  brightest  and  the  saddest  episode  in  his  eventful  exist- 
ence. 

We  had  intended  in  this  connection  to  speak  of  the  loves  of 
Byron  and  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  of  Shakspeare  and  Ann 
Hathaway,  of  Burns  and  the  innumerable  divinities,  who  at  one 
time  or  other  were  the  objects  of  his  passion  ;  but  time  will  not 
permit  us  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Love  makes  the  poet, 
if  the  poet  sometimes  makes  love.  Indeed,  the  soul  of  the  poet 
is  the  essence  of  love, — and  woman  herself,  as  the  most  poetic 
object  in  existence,  is  by  hereditary  right  the  inspiration  of  his 
genios  I 
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OUR  SCULPTORS. 

Wb  have  sculptors.  Let  not  this  statement  astonish  those  who, 
afiected  with  an  undue  regard  for  foreign  institutions,  are  accut- 
lomed  often  to  decry  the  efforts  of  native  talent  and  genius.  Ab 
individual  artists,  we  do  not  mean  to  place  them  in  competition 
with  the  great  masters  ol  European  sculpture — Thorwaldsen, 
Canova,  or  Michael  Angelo,  (yet  has  not  Greenough  caught  the 
very  spirit  of  Ancient  Art,  and  Powers  revived  in  his  "  Gre^ 
Slave,"  the  lineaments  of  the  Medicean  Tonus  ]) ;  still  they  have 
won  for  themselves  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  American  Art, 
commanding  the  admiration  of  their  country  and  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  our  sculptors,  that  they  are  emphati- 
cally self-made  men— from  their  own  indefatigahle  labors  elabo- 
rating the  material  of  their  fame.  Influenced  by  genius— or  that 
inspiration  which  is  but  another  name  for  genius — ^by  slow  yet 
aaccessive  steps  have  they  ascended  to  their  present  position, 
adding  new  glories  to  the  wreath  which  adorns  the  brow  of 
American  Art.  The  fame  of  Greenough  is  European  as  well  as 
American, — self-exiled  from  the  country  of  his  birth,  devoted 
with  undiminished  zeal  to  the  sublime  objects  of  his  profession, 
studying  on  foreign  shores  antique  classic  models,  and  chiselling 
the  form  of  American  heroes  in  Roman  mould.  The  banks  of 
the  Kentucky  have  produced  a  native  sculptor,*  who  has  sought 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  our  most  illustrious  states- 
men in  a  statue  although  of  marble,  yet  of  Clay.  In  the  suburbs  of 
Florence  lingers  an  artist,  wrapt  in  t;ie  contemplation  of  beauty, 
which  he  seeks  to  reproduce  in  his  own  inimitable  creatic»ia 
The  moon  rises  on  the  Amo,  and  finds  him  still  at  his  work, 
still  occupied  in  the  object  of  his  earliest  and  his  latest  love.  That 
sculptor  is  Powers ! 

It  is  always  an  interesting  study,  in  tracing  the  history  of  indi- 
viduHl  life,  to  observe  by  what  steps  the  mind  has  succeeded  in 
•ccomplbhing  its  development,  by  what  process  it  has  wrought 


*  Hart,  the  sculptor. 
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itself,  but  also,  as  furmsbing  a  model  and  exemplar  for  tbe  efforts 
of  future  minds,  to  follow  in  tbe  same  patb.  Tbis  is  particularly 
the  case  in  regard  to  artistic  life,  whicb  more  than  any  other, 
aeems  to  be  an  independent  vocation,  requiring  tbe  exercise  of 
original  self-sustaining  powers,  in  order  to  tbe  attainment  of  suc- 
cess. Other  men  may  have  genius — tbe  Artist  must  possess  it. 
The  artist  in  tbis  respect  is  like  bis  own  production,  a  solitary 
statue,  chiselled  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  yet  warmed  with 
the  Hfe,  and  glowing  with  the  inspiration  of  genius.  Now  it  is  a 
Hercules,  anon  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  anon  an  Apollo  Belvidere. 
This,  as  it  is  the  inspiring,  so  also,  must  be  tbe  self-sustaining 
power,  which,  conjoined  with  industry  cannot  but  insure  success. 
In  regard  to  our  own  Sculptors,  it  is  this  peculiar  attribute,  which 
as  it  claims  our  attention,  enforces  also  our  regard.  Alone,  have 
they  worked  out  the  problem  of  their  success.  Early  in  life  was 
the  inspiration  felt,  determining  them  to  their  peculiar  line  of  pur- 
suit, and  as  the  Muse  of  Bums  found  him  in  the  field,  and  threw 
her  inspiring  mantle  over  him,  so  have  they  on  tbe  restless  bias 
of  their  genius,  recognized  tbe  presence  of  a  power  pointing  out 
their  future  destiny  and  giving  an  earnest  of  success.  Greenough, 
like  the  infant  Canova,  moulded  his  play-things  into  statuary. 
Powers  had  forever  before  bis  eye  the  Grecian  splendor  and  tbe 
Grecian  God.  And  others  of  our  artists  have  on  foreign  shores 
richly  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  which  their  early  efibrts  gave 
promise. 

But  there  is  still  a  deeper  question  involved  in  this  subject,  than 
that  whicb  relates  simply  to  tbe  efforts  of  individual  genius. 
Whence  comes  it  that  Sculpture  at  the  present  time,  should  have 
gained  the  ascendancy  among  other  forms  of  artistic  manifesta* 
tion  1  In  other  words  what  is  the  relation  of  American  Sculp- 
ture to  our  free  institutions  ? 

Tbe  connection  of  Art  with  tbe  institutions  of  a  country,  is  a 
subject  which  it  is  interesting  to  analyze,  not  only  as  it  is  impor- 
tant in  itself,  but  as  it  tends  to  throw  a  light  on  tbe  developement 
of  national  character  as  exhibited  in  its  manifestation.  As  the 
province  of  Art  is  to  draw  out  tbe  lineaments  of  that  character,  so 
it  is  moulded  by  the  influences  t^at  surround  it.  In  tbe  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  institutions,  Art  was  fostered  by  tbe  charac- 
ter of  the  govermmeot  itsell^  and  the  highest  honors  were  awarded 
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to  its  votariefl.  Greece  was  the  home  of  Art — ^the  clime  of  beau* 
ty,  whose  natural  productions  were  not  more  olives  and  myrtles 
than  temple^  and  thrones,  radiant  with  the  impress  of  genius,  and 
carved  after  the  models  of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias.  The  physical 
character  of  the  Greeks  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  artistic  mani- 
festation ;  in  form  and  beauty,  the  most  heroic  men  and  women 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

'Orscia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit.* 
In  architecture,  as  in  sculpture,  the  lineaments  of  this  immor- 
tal beauty  still  remain,  in  those  monuments  which  have  come 
down  to  us — landmarks  on  the  ocean  of  time — indestructible  as 
its  indestructibility.  With  us,  however,  the  case  is  different. 
Art  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  indigenous  to  our  institutions.  It  is 
an  exotic,  produced  in  other ''climes,  yet  transplanted  on  our  soiL 
Through  strife  and  toil,  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  dis- 
tinction. Nay,  from  the  progress  which  it  has  already  made 
amid  the  struggles  through  which  it  has  already  passed,  like  the 
country  in  which  it  has  achieved  its  proudest  triumphs,  it  faaa 
become  the  eternal  child  of  our  institutions, — ^none  the  less,  be- 
cause that  "  Sorrow  seems  half  its  immortality." 

Doubtless,  the  highest  form  of  art  is  Sculpture.  The  ponrer 
from  inert  matter  of  striking  out  thought  and  intelligence,— of 
moulding  marble  into  being,— of  chiseling  the  cold  block  into 
forms  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  is  such  as  can  belong  only  to  tbe 
highest  form  of  genius,  as  it  is  the  most  powerful  manifestatioqi 
pf  its  exercise.  Painting  and  Architecture  each  have  their  ac- 
cessaries in  the  object  of  revealing  artistic  power,  but  Sculpture 
stands  alone,  in  its  capacity  of  embodying  ideal  truth.  The  sculp- 
tor repeats  the  conduct  of  Prometheus,  who  stole  fire  from 
heaven  and  communicated  it  to  mortals.  As  such,  sculpture  it 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  delineation  of  original  thought — tlioee 
grand  powerful  lineaments  of  individual  and  national  character 
which  find  their  highest  development  in  free  institutions.  Pro- 
perly to  educe  those  lineaments,  to  catch  those  fleeting,  eTer 
yarying  forms  of  expression  and  combine  them  in  one  unique 
model,  is  the  true  province  of  the  sculptor— the  glory  of  his  Art, 

The  materials  of  Sculpture  in  our  country  are  indeed  abun- 
dant. They  are  found  in  the  features  of  individual  and  nar 
tional  life,  in  the  commemoration  of  great  men  and  great  deeds. 
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and  in  the  ideal  of  our  institutions.  As  the  circumstances  through 
which  our  nation  has  passed  hare  been  in  the  highest  degree 
grand  and  imposing,  so  also  has  been  the  development  of  our 
national  character.     The  aborigines  of  our  country  were  a  lofty 
race.     The  Indian  mind  was  cast  in  a  powerftil  mould.     Its 
deeds  of  prowess  and  of  might— of  cunning  and  revenge,  were  tb« 
result  of  passions  strong,  through  depraved.     In  all  that  consti^ 
tutes  physical  character,  the  Indian  far  excelled  the  white  man. 
Tall,  athletic  in  appearance,  with  a  hardy  irame,  and  a  form 
moulded  in  the  lineaments  of  strength — ^he  was  the  very  model  of 
the  Grecian  artist.  It  was  the  exclamation  of  West  on  first  viewing 
Ae  Belvidere  Apollo ; — "  My  God  !  how  like  a  Mohawk  war- 
rior !'*  The  incidents  connected  with  the  annab  of  Indian  war- 
fare are  indeed  worthy  to  be  worked  into  shape,  and  moulded 
in  the  productions  of  the  sculptor.     The  character  of  Philip — 
that  stem  Narragansett  warrior — of  Osceola  and  Black  Hawk« 
renowned  chiefs ;  of  Red  Jacket,  the  Demosthenes  of  the  forest, 
affords  lineaments  of  Sculpture  not  only  powerful  but  sublime. 
Persico  has  indeed  laid  hold  of  this  subject  of  aboriginal  charac- 
ter in  its  finer  forms  of  expression,  m  his  portraiture  of  Colun»- 
bos  and  the  Indian  maiden ;  the  latter  shrinking  from  the  pre»- 
ence  of  tbe  white  man,  to  represent  the  conquest  of  the  Euro- 
pean over  tbe  Indian  race.     The  grouping  is  at  once  beautfui  and 
unique. 

But  the  character  of  the  abori^nes  of  our  country  is  not  the 
only  element  which  offers  material  for  the  labors  of  the  sculptor. 
The  Puritan  character  has  its  own  claims  to  scholastic  regard. 
The  Puritan  mind  was  cast  in  stem,  lofty,  and  heroic  mould. 
The  founders  of  our  nation  were  not  imperial  nobles,  but  kindly 
men.  The  persecutions  which  drove  them  from  their  native 
shores  did  not  so  much  create  their  character  as  give  scope  for 
its  development.  They  would  have  been  princes,  had  they  not 
been  pilgrims,  Robinson  and  Carver  and  Winthrop  and  Standish 
were  models  of  a  nation's  founders— gems  worthy  to  be  set  in 
an  immortal  chasing.  Such  forms,  such  characters,  it  is  the  prov- 
ince oC  Sculpture  to  render  eternal.  In  delineating  these  attri- 
butes it  does  not  so  much  give  as  receive  immortality. 

An  important  design  of  Sculpture  in  our  country  is  to  perp^a- 
ate  the  memory  of  great  men  and  great  deeds.     The  influenoe  of 
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great  men,  and  particularly  of  good  men,  on  society,  is  always 
beneficial ;  and  it  is  by  dwelling  on  the  characters  of  such  men, 
and  by  cherishing  their  memory,  that  mankind  become  improved 
under  their  influence.  So  reasoned  the  Roman  youth,  who  were 
accustomed,  as  Sallust  informs  us,  to  carry  the  images  of  their 
ancestors  before  them,  that  they  might  be  stimAilated  to  the  per- 
formance of  great  deeds.  As  with  great  men,  so  with  great  ac- 
tionsy  their  memory  deserves  to  be  embalmed,  for  the  benefit  as 
weU  as  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Indeed,  it  is  but  a  simple 
act  of  justice  in  a  State  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  great 
men — an  office  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  historian  or  biogra- 
pher to  discharge,  but  which  affords  peculiar  material  for  the 
labors  of  the  Sculptor.  Those  immortal  lineaments  of  thought 
and  feeling — those  lines  graven  deep  on  the  countenance  expres- 
sive of  the  hero  or  the  patriot, — graven  still  deeper  in  Pentelicaa 
marble,  become  thus  to  after  times  a  model  and  a  monument. 
In  the  character  of  these  lineaments — in  the  moulding  of  these 
lines,  we  behold  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  influence  of 
free  institutions.  Our  youth,  with  such  examples  of  greatness 
before  them  will  aspire  to  be  what  they  behold,  and  in  the  midst 
of  statues  and  monuments  commentK)rative  of  departed  greatness, 
will  emulate  a  like  virtue  and  fame.  It  is  thus  that  our  sculptors 
in  foreign  lands  have  sought  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our 
great  men,  moulding  their  lineaments  in  enduring  marble,  and 
carving  them  after  the  model  of  an  immortal  grace.  Powers 
has  made  busts  of  many  of  our  distinguished  statesmen — and, 
side  by  side  with  Persico's  group  of  Columbus  and  the  Indian 
maid,  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  city  called  after  his  name, 
is  Greenough's  statue  of  Washington. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  difficulty,  which  attends  the  progress  of 
American  Sculpture,  as  also  of  American  Art,  viz.  the  want  at 
Government  patronage.  It  is  matter  of  reproof  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  so  deficient  in  lending  its  aid  to  the  foste  ing 
of  such  an  ins  itution,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  true  prosperty 
and  glory  of  the  nation— which,  if  it  be  not  the  comer-stone,  is 
yet  the  Coriuthian  pillar  of  the  edifice.  Patronage  is  indeed  be- 
stowed on  other  objects,  appropriatiolis  made  to  other  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  efibrt,  yet  art  as  a  general  thing  has  been  too 
greatly  neglected.    The  enterprise  of  building  a  new  rail-road^ 
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of  establiBhing  new  steam-ships,  commands  at  once  the  attention 
and  patronage  of  Congress ;  but  the  founding  of  a  national  gallery 
becomes  a  subject  of  doubt  and  reluctance.  Unlike  other  govern- 
ments, in  which  it  has  flouriahed,  raipported  by  the  patronage  of 
their  institutions.  Art  in  our  country  has  struggled  into  fortune 
and  into  favor.  The  history  of  our  artists  sufficiently  attests  the 
reluctance  of  government  thus  to  bestow  its  inftuence  on  an  insti- 
tution so  worthy,  of  its  aid.  They  point  to  Trumbull,  presenting 
in  vain  his  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  gallery  of  Art, 
and  of  Vanderlyn,  neglected  by  the  Government  which  should 
have  honored  him  :  like  his  oym  Marius  at  the  Ruins  of  Car- 
thage, petitioning  in  vain  for  a  oonmiission — 'till,  like  Moses,  his 
eye  was  dim,  and  his  natural  force  abated.  Happily,  however, 
this  reproach  is  being  fast  wiped  away,  and  in  the  late  action  of 
Grovemmenf,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  establishing  a  Gallery 
of  Art  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  commencement  of  a 
bright  era  of  artistic  glory  is  cordially  anticipated. 

Such  as  we  have  stated,  is  the  province  of  American  Sculp- 
ture. It  is  indeed  a  lofty  mission,  and  one  worthy  of  the  high- 
est efforts  of  its  votaries.  To  accomplish  this  mission — to  achieve 
these  grand  objects— years  of  exile  and  privation,  of  labor  and 
of  toil,  are  but  a  small  sacrifice  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  results.  The  subject  makes  its  appeal  to  our  sculptors,  invit- 
mg  them,  vrith  still  more  earnestness  than  before,  to  press  on 
in  the  high  path  which  they  have  chosen.  Nay,  in  no  other  way 
can  the  sculptor  better  employ  his  talents,  and,  while  he  pays 
that  debt  which,  as  Bacon  says,  every  man  owes  to  his  profes- 
sion, secnre  the  immortality  of  our  institutions,  than  in  present- 
ing to  the  world  the  sculptured  form  of  Fre^om. 

It  was  about  four  years  since  that  we  visited  the  Dane  Hall, 
Cambridge.  As  we  entered,  an  appearance  of  gloom  pervaded 
the  apartment.  Veiled  statues  occupied  the  several  niches  except 
<me,  and  around  that  one  all  bent,  as  around  Joseph's  ^eaf  bent 
the  sheaves  of  his  brethren.  That  statue  was  Stortf*s,  We  had 
heard  of  his  fame  in  jurisprudence — a  fame  European  as  well 
as  American.  We  knew  that  in  this  country  the  public  mind 
bowed  to  his  talents  in  veneration,  but  never  did  we  feel  such 
an  impression  of  homage  to  departed  greatness,  as  in  that  ex- 
pressive yet  silent  obeisance. 
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TeB,  this  is  winter !  Yonder  range  of  hills, 
Bo  brown  and  bare,  the  line  of  vimon  fills, 
Like  frame-work  to  a  picture.    To  the  eye 
Its  clear,  bold  oatline  seems  to  meet  the  sky, 
And  many  a  waving  line  of  beanty  trace, 
Or  clasp  the  clouds  within  its  cold  embrace. 
Near  to  its  base,  in  unrobed  beauty,  stand 
The  virgin  oaks— the  ^lory  of  our  land ; — 
While,  through  the  meadows  of  the  Tale  below, 
A  silver  streamlet  softly  seema  to  flow. 
The  slant  rays  of  the  fast-descending  sun 
Proclaim  the  reign  of  night  almost  begun ; 
While  the  bright  region  of  the  far  S(»uth-west 
Glows  like  a  dream  of  Araby  the  Blest. 
And  f{orgeous  clouds  are  resting  lovbgly 
Upon  the  yielding  bosom  of  the  sky, 
As  if  to  catch  the  last  expiring  ray, — 

The  dying  splendors  of  the  god  of  day. 

•  •  • 

But  lo,  the  scene  is  changed !  Yon  bank  of  cloud. 

Which  rested  on  the  hill-tops,  like  a  shroud. 

Already,  by  the  coming  tempest  driven. 

Shuts  from  the  sight  the  eastern  half  of  heaven. 

Again  the  prospect  changes.    Morning  light 

Presents  a  scene  insufierably  bright. 

The  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  thrown  back  again 

From  every  portion  of  the  extended  plain, 

Too  dazzling  to  the  imaccustomed  eye, 

Compels  an  upward  glance  towards  the  sky. 

Thus  has  each  season  its  distinctive  charm. 

The  mind  to  stimulate,  the  heart  to  warm. 

Spring  clothes  the  earth  with  beauty.     Sunmier  gtvet 

A  feast  of  joy  to  every  tiling  that  lives. 

Bipe  Autumn,  mother  of  the  plenteous  year. 

Fills  human  hearts  with  thoughts  of  goodly  cheer. 

Then  Wmter,  throwing  down  his  silver  pall. 

Spreads  a  peculiar  glory  over  all. 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  SEA. 

The  captam  would  hare  it  so.  His  generosity  instantly  took 
die  form  of  obstinacy  after  he  had  once  made  up  hifi  mind  to  do 
any  borly  a  favor.  I  verily  believe,  that  if  one  should  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  promise  of  a  kindness  from  him,  but  should  afberwards 
think  it  inadvisable  to  accept  it,  thc^  the  w(*rthy  captain  v^ould 
compel  the  reluctant  beneficiary  to  receive  it,  if  necessary,  by  a 
round  "  dozen,'*  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  mast  His  invariable  reply 
was,  when  he  gave  a  favorable  answer :  **  Deuce  take  me,  sir, 
but  you  shall  have  it :  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  shall  have  it,  and  shiver 
the  rascal  who  says  you  sha'n't"  This  was  said  with  a  reddening 
face,  a^welling  throat,  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  look  of  warning 
cast  at  every  individual  within  sight  at  the  time.  It  was  a  uni- 
versal defiance  to  passengers,  crew,  cabin-boy  and  cook. 

But  the  captain  need  not  have  been  in  such  a  putter  in  the 
present  instance.  The  young  clergyman,  who  made'  the  request, 
was  a  universal  favorite  on  board  the  ship,  and  his  request  was  of 
a  nature  calculated  to  please  persons  worn  out  with  the  mono- 
tony of  a  ten  days'  voyage.  The  meek,  smooth  face  of  the  young 
churchman,  resting  on  a  faultless  white  cravat,  and  his  mild  eye» 
had  inspired  general  regard  and  sympathy.  His  sallow  skin  and 
deeply  crimson  lips  were  marked  with  an  expression  of  great 
meekness  and  resignation.  He  was  bound  to  the  island  of  Trim- 
dad  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  had  improved  the  time  con- 
sumed in  our  voyage  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  every  pas- 
senger and  seaman  in  our  company.  The  rough  tars  seemed  to 
like  him  almost  as  well  as  a  young  Spanish  senora,  whose  large, 
deeply  curtained  eyes  followed  every  motion  of  his.  However, 
I  ought  to  say  that  she  showed  off  to  him  none  of  the  languishing 
coquetry  of  her  race.  She  seemed  rather  to  shrink  from  his 
cahn,  spiritual  manner,  when  he  approached  for  conversation. 
She  appeared  to  be  relieved  the  moment  he  lefl  her,  when  her 
glances  would  instinctively  be  fixed  upon  him  as  if  they  were 
never  weary  of  studying  his  face  and  motions.  He  was  so  unlike 
her  father  confessor,  who  was  on  board,  that  his  religious  char- 
acter and  position  seemed  to  her,  without  doubt^  a  mystery  un- 
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fathomable.  Perhaps  the  padr^  had  pronounced  Bome  quiet 
anathemas  against  the  heretic  priest  in  the  ear  of  the  young  girl. 
Certain  it  was,  that  she  was  at  once  deeply  interested  in  and 
gloomily  afraid  of  the  meek  divine. 

Having  probably  convinced  the  reader  by  this  time,  that  he 
does  not  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  I  will  now  mention  to 
him,  that  in  the  month  of  December,  18!^  the  good  ship  Bertha, 
bound  for  Trinidad,  from  one  of  our  American  ports,  was  in  lati- 
tude 14*=*  North,  longitude  58^  West, — about  opposite,  the  captain 
said,  to  the  island  of  St.  Lucia.  We  had  been  driven,  by  the 
wayward  although  not  violent  winds,  far  eastward  of  our  intended 
course,  and  had  not  yet  touched  at  one  of  the  Carribean  islands, 
as  we  had  intended.  It  was  our  ardent  desire  to  reach  our  desti- 
nation by  the  25th,  in  order  to  celebrate  Christmas  on  shore ;  as 
there  is  no  place  where  they  make  more  of  the  festival  than  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  mixture  of  races,  the  universally  cai^eless 
and  holiday  disposition  of  all  the  inhabitants,  together  with  their 
unsurpassed  fondness  for  religious  pomp,  unite  to  make  Christ- 
mas a  rare  occasion  among  them.  But  we  were,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  ^>eaking,  full  two  hundred  miles  from  Trinidad,  and 
had  therefore  despaired  of  reaching  it  on  the  desired  occasion,  as 
it  was  now  December  23d.  Accordingly,  the  young  divine,  who 
had  succeeded  in  inducing  a  few  persons  to  listen  to  evening 
prayers  nightly,  and  had  gradually  brought  within  the  circle  of 
devotion  nearly  all  the  passengers  and  occasionally  a  man  or  two 
of  the  crew,  suggested,  that  we  should  celebrate  Christmas  Eve 
on  board.  To  this  the  whole  fourteen  passengers — aside  from 
the  padr^,  his  charge,  and  her  servant,  who  were  not  consulted — 
agreed,  and  the  reverend  youth  was  instructed  to  request  the 
countenance  and  assistance  of  the  captain.  The  leaders  in  the 
movement,  for  certain  manifest  reasons,  had  concluded  not  to 
consult  the  young  senora  and  her  protector,  although  it  was 
agreed  that,  when  the  occasion  arrived,  they  should  be  invited  to 
be  present — not  with  any  expectation  that  they  would  do  so.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  as  soon  as  the  petition  was  presented  to  the 
captain,  he  roared  out  his  peremptory  and  furious  assent. 

Operations  commenced  immediately.  The  wife  and  sister^n- 
law  cf  an  EngHah  physician,  a  resident  in  Puerto  Espana,  who 
¥ni8  on  board,  with  the  aid  of  paper-cuttings,  green  veils,  and 
art^eial  flowers,  contrived  to  fashion  some  very  pretty  wreaths 
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and  a  neat  semblaQce  of  a  crucifix.  Next  morning  the  cabin 
was  cleared,  and  large  boxes,  suitably  arranged,  and  draperied 
over  with  white  doth,  made  quite  a  classic  altar.  This  was  fes« 
tooned,  and  on  its  Iront,  in  small  letters  of  green  baize,  was  fixed 
the  pregnant  abbreviation,  "  I.  H.  S."  The  excitement  and 
aprit  de  corps,  which  these  preparations  stirred  up  in  our  little 
circle,  made  the  day  decidedly  the  happiest  of  our  voyage.  The 
padr^  and  his  fair  charge  looked  curiously  on,  and  the  former, 
when  caught  watching  us  with  an  air  of  eager  interest,  would 
devoutly  cross  himseL^  as  if  in  behalf  of  us  poor  heretics,  whom 
be,  without  doubt,  esteemed  ignorant  worshippers  of  his  God. 

The  sun  went  down.  The  water,  bright  and  placid  as  a  mirror, 
appeared  to  feel  the  sacredness  of  the  hoijgr.  The  sky  was  divinely 
blue,  and  the  stars  seemed  to  burn  with  unusual  lustre,  l  thought 
of  the  shepherds  on  the  JudaBan  hill -sides,  watching  their  flocks 
by  night,  as  I  never  had  before.  I  could  easily  fancy,  standing  in 
the  luxurious  climate  of  the  tropics,  how  much  real  enjoyment 
there  might  be,  in  lying  all  night  in  the  open  air,  beneath  the 
skies  of  Palestine,  tending  quiet  sheep.  Although  a  ship's  side 
was  a  strange  place  to  suggest  to  one  fine  fancies  about  green 
slopes,  dotted  with  snowy  flocks,  and  sleeping  in  the  silver 
garniture  of  the  moon-beams,  yet  my  imagination  went  so  far  as 
to  bring  a  counterfeit  of  the  scene  which  was  acted  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  before  me.  I  saw  the  misty  blue  of  the  sky 
rdl  away  Hke  a  curtain  from  a  centre,  and  the  circle  filled  with  a 
white  dazzling  efiulgence,  crossed  with  auroral  flashes,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  describe.  This  heavenly  amphitheatre  was 
girded  on  every  side  by  angels  clad  ua  the  glistering  white  of 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration — ^myriads  upon  myriads  lining  the 
whole  outside  of  the  circle,  and  stretching  far  back  into  its  invis^ 
ible  depths.  I  saw  them  lift  their  harps,  and  waited  for  the  first 
swell  of  that  sublimest  anthem  ever  sung  within  the  hearing  of 
earthly  ears.  But  here  my  imagination  faltered.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  hushed  plashing  of  the  water  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  or  the  sharp  creaking  of  the  cordage,  to  suggest  ideas 
of  that  gloricms  chorus.  I  turned  my  head,  and  silently  followed 
the  sound  <^  the  bell,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  of  the  com* 
mencemeuC  of  the  evening's  exercises. 

The  services  went  on.  Perhaps  the  circumstances  oi  the  time 
had  wrought  me  up  to  a  pitch  of  excitencient,  but  the  rich  old  Ejag* 
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lish  of  the  ritual  seemed  never  to  have  been  read  in  a  tone  half  so 
thrilling.  The  rough  old  Captain  was  there,  looking  a  defiance  at 
every  body,  which  at  last  grew  so  serious  and  marked,  that  I 
began  to  supect  him  of  being  deeply  alTected  by  the  scene.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  shake  his  head  so  resolutely,  that  I  believed 
that  his  own  sensibility  was  the  object  of  his  defiance.  Full  half 
of  the  crew  were  present,  with  that  studious  solemnity,  which 
always  makes  Jack's  devotion  seem  a  sort  of  pious  deference  to 
the  company  present.  The  passengers,  as  a  body,  seemed  deeply 
interested  in  the  scene,  and  invariably  echoed  the  response  of  the 
two  or  three  of  our  number,  who  were  evidently  the  only  persons 
among  us  accustomed  to  the  service.  The  Spanish  g^rl,  her  padre 
and  servant  were  in  her  private  cabin.  They  had  treated  the 
invitation  to  be  present  politely,  but  told  the  Captain  that  they 
desired  to  conduct  their  devotions  in  their  own  apartment  and 
according  to  the  ceremonies  of  thi'ir  own  church.  To  which  sug- 
gestion the  Captain  retorted  with  his  usual  violent  afiirmatiTe, 
and  menaced  the  man  who  should  dare  to  say  nay,  with  his  most 
awful  frown.  In 'fact,  I  believe  that,  for  the  special  assurance  of 
the  padr^,  he  vouchsafed  to  use  a  round  Spanish  oath  on  thb  occa- 
sion. 

But  I  could  not  but  feel  a  little  annoyed  at  the  absence  of  the 
beautiful  young  girl.  To  tell  the  plain  truth,  all  die  passengers, 
and  myself  particularly,  had  taken  a  sort  of  of  chivalrous  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  fair  Spaniard  and  the  young  minister.  We 
had  read  the  intense  meaning  of  her  glorious  eyes,  and  knew  by 
the  very  shyness  of  the  youth,  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  mighty 
struggle  with  himself  on  account  of  the  beautiful  Romanist, — 
Observing  and  being  convinced  of  this,  we  felt  outraged  that  there 
should  be  any  thing  to  interfere  with  so  delightful  a  romance. — 
In  default  of  surly  parents,  or  jealous  duenna,  we  were  obliged  to 
pounce  upon  sect — religious  bigotry — as  the  infiimous  meddler 
that  was  keeping  these  young  hearts  apart  We  became  liberal 
apace  in  our  religious  views,  and,  within  this  little  world  on  ship- 
board, came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  was  more  malevolent 
in  its  influence  upon  the  sweet  charities  of  life  and  the  spontane- 
ous goodness  of  human  hearts,  than  sectarian  animosities.  We 
learned  then,  what  it  has  taken  me  all  my  life  since  to  learn  in  the 
great  world  of  society,  that  such  animosities  are  essentially  unchris- 
tian, for  the  reason  that  they  often  raise  war  and  division  between 
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those  who  have  eyery  reason  in  the  world  to  respect  and  lore 
each  other. 

I  said  that  I  was  annoyed  at  the  absence  of  the  Spanish  girl ; 
80  were  all  the  rest  of  the  company.  It  was  too  bad,  we  thought, 
that  she  could  not  hear  the  rich  voice  of  the  young  minister,  in  the 
service,  and  in  the  truthful  and  earnest  remarks  which  he  made 
respecting  the  occasion  that  had  drawn  us  together.  I  almost  fan- 
cied, that,  could  he  have  listened  to  him  then,  she  would  have  read 
the  reality  of  his  piety  in  his  face  and  manners  and  begun  to  an* 
derstand  how  transparent  and  unreal  was  the  curtain  which  men 
have,  in  religion's  name,  drawn  between  Christians  of  different 
denominations. 

The  benediction  was  uttered  and  the  quiet  little  pageant  was 
over.  The  Captain  was  the  first  to  assert— of  course  daring  the 
world  to  contradict  him — that  the  clergyman  had  done  his  duty  in 
the  most  approved  manner.  Nay,  lest  there  might  be  some  Kng- 
ering  doubt  on  this  subject,  the  Captain  swore  it.  His  convictions 
were  so  very  demonstrative,  that  it  was  plain  that  he  was  still  ter* 
ribly  vexed  at  having  gained  so  slender  a  victory  over  his  own 
sensibility.  To  reconcile  the  old  fellow  to  himself,  I  proposed 
that  the  company,  without  breaking  up,  should  adjourn  to  the  deck, 
and  there  hold  a  social  meeting  and  talk  of  those  far  away.  For- 
give us,  ye  beloved,  who  were  then  so  widely  parted  from  us  and 
who  now — many  of  you — are  lost  behind  the  blue  veil  of  heaven ; 
although  ye  stand,  I  trust,  on  the  verge  of  your  happy  home, 
looking  tack  to  those,  whom  ye  cherished  here  1  Forgive  us,  I 
say,  for  we  talked  that  night  not  of  you. 

A  light  word,  dropped  by  one  of  the  party  as  we  stepped  upon 
the  deck,  about  the  fair  young  Spaniard,  turned  our  thoughts  and 
words,  with  a  sort  of  overflow,  towards  her.  As  for  myself,  I 
kept  as  silent  as  I  could  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  I  was  tolerably 
versed  in  the  Spanish  language,  I  had  made  somewhat  more  rapid 
progress  than  the  rest  in  an  acquaintance  with  Maria.  The  Span- 
ish girl  has  not  the  stubborn  shyness  of  the  American  damsel, 
which  compels  the  latter  to  hide  and  disguise  and  at  least  make 
equivocal  all  the  feelings  of  her  heart  towards  you.  Nor  has  she 
the  garrulous  and  fascinating  impertinence  of  the  French  made- 
moiselle, who  tells  you  so  much  more  than  it  is  possible  for  her 
to  feel,  that  yoii  doubt  whether  she  feels  at  all.  The  fair  Spaniard 
Mves  her  feelings.     Even  in  her  languishing  and  dreamy  repose. 
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yoa  eeem  to  detect  the  steady  intensity  of  her  passion.  MariB» 
therefore,  I  had  perused  like  an  open  book,  ind  found  that  sh^ 
was  heart-sore  with  an  interdicted  love ;  that  the  jroung  minister 
had  inspired  her  with  a  power  of  passion,  which  was  to  her — la- 
boring u  nder  the  ban  of  sect— terrible.  Such  a  secret  1  w^onld 
not  tell,  and  preferred,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  speculations  of 
others. 

The  conversation  showed  that  her  uncommon  sweetness  bad 
completely  won  over  every  person  on  board.  The  Captain  vowed, 
that,  next  to  his  absent  daughter  Virginia,  she  was  the  loTeliesi 
lass  that  ever  trod  a  ship's  plank.  It  was  especially  amusing  to 
see  the  manoeuvres  of  speech  employed  by  our  clerical  friend. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a  haze  as  we  talked,  and  only  showed  his  in- 
telligence of  the  subject-in-hand  by  careAil  confirmations  of  the 
opinions  advanced.  The  very  caution  he  showed  in  tempering 
his  expressions,  so  as  to  make  his  praise  faint  and  moderate,  indi- 
cated what  a  concentrated  rapture  he  had  within  him,  which  cir- 
cumstances compelled  him  to  repress.  The  ladies  used  their  fond- 
est vocabulary  in  describing  the  virtues  of  Maria,  and  made  her 
out  a  very  flower  in  sweetness  and  a  dove  in  gentleness. 

The  evening  was  verging  towards  midnight,  when  we  heard  a 
sudden  stamping  of  feet  below  as  in  a  chase  and  pursuit.  In  an* 
other  instant,  the  deck-stairs  creaked  under  the  lush  of  sf  epe  and 
Maria  sprung  from  the  scuttle  towards  us,  while  the  old  priest, 
with  arms  wide  extended  after  her,  was  doing  his  best  to  caU^ 
hold. of  the  skirt  of  her  dress  and  stop  her.  In  her  hand,  throst 
far  out  from  her  body,  was  a  dociunent,  which,  as  she  rushed  up, 
she  pressed  into  my  two  hands.  I  understood,  of  course,  so 
marked  a  gesture,  and  ten  thousand  brandished  daggers  could  not 
have  induced  me  then  to  relinquish  my  tru^  The  padr^  saw 
that  the  case  was  hopeless  and,  turning  abruptly  from  the  circle 
into  which  his  chase  had  conducted  him,  he  retreated  down  into 
the  cabin.  Maria  staid  close  at  my  side,  while  I  called  for  a 
light.  Soon  after,  I  had  deciphered  enough  of  the  document 
(which  Maria  told  me  she  had  found  in  the  good  padre's  prayer- 
book  with  son;e  comments  thereupon  on  another  piece  of  paper,) 
to  find  that  it  was  a  copy  of  Leo  XII's  permit— of  the  existence 
of  which  Maria  had  been  kept  in  profband  ignorance,  allowing  Ca- 
tholics to  marry  heretics  on  certain  conditions.  These  conditions 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  commutation  of  a  little  monej 
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fi>r  everlasting  fire  and  brimstone.  Maria,  therefore,  was  per- 
fectly re-assured  and  beside  herself  with  joy.  Drawing  her  one 
side,  I  told  her  how  deeply  I  sympathized  in  her  delight,  and  pro- 
mised her,  that  the  passengers  should  not  know  the  reason  of  it ; 
the  dread  of  which  had  come  upon  her  with  crushing  weight,  as 
soon  as  the  first  flush  of  excitement  had  passed  off  and  left  her 
to  appreciate  the  strangeness  of  her  position.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get the  changing  color  and  starting  eyes  of  die  young  clergyman, 
as  I  passed  through  the  company  with  Maria  hanging  on  my  arm, 
down  into  the  cabin.  I  then' asked  her,  if  she  feared  the  padr^. 
With  flashing  eyes  and  expandpg  form,  she  gave  me  her  reply 
without  saying  a  word*     I  knew  she  was  sublimated  above  fear. 

I  returned  almost  immediately,  in  order  tp  check  the  surmises 
of  the  company,  upon  deck.  There  I  was  greeted  with  congrat- 
ulations on  my  good  fortune,  called  a  lucky  fellow,  assured  by  the 
Captain,  with  all  the  solemnities  of  his  usual  oath,  that  I  deserved 
the  girl  if  any  body  did,  and  was,  in  short,  ovei'whelmed  by  flat- 
tering remarks.  What  to  do  I  hardly  knew.  Here  was  a  chance 
for  being  admired  and  respected  on  very  small  capital,  and  also  of 
shielding  in  part  my  fair  friend's  secret.  I  determined  on  the 
bstant  to  let  things  take  their  course ;  not,  however,  vnthout  a 
pang  of  pity  fijr  the  sad  young  priest,  who  had  withdrawn  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  where  he  leaned  over,  speechless  with  despair. 

Soon  after  he  wandered  carelessly  off  towards  the  bow  of  the 
craft.  I  waited  a  fisw  moments  and  then,  with  an  affected  yaws, 
followed  drowsily,  humming  a  tune,  in  the  same  direction*  He 
turned  abruptly  as  I  came  up,  and  started  back  towards  the  after 
part  of  the  vessel.     I  stopped  bim  and  called  him  by  name. 

"  You  love  Maria,-^-stop— don't  glare  at  me  so ;  for,  as  yoiir 
text  said  to  night,  'behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  gi*eat  joy.' 
The  fact  is,  that  Maria  loves  you  or  some  other  clerical  young 
heretic,  and  has  just  found  out  that  it  is  a  sin  which  may  be  wiped 
out  by  a  few  pistoles.     So  brighten  up  and  let  us  talk." 

He  caught  me  by  the  hand,  as  I  finished  this  bantering  speech, 
and  asked  me  with  his  eyes,  whether  I  spoke  the  truth.  '*I 
always  liked  you — trusted  you  instinctively,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  you  will  tiust  me  more  hereafter :  besides,  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  trust  you  a  long  iime,  in  default  of  your  ability  to  pay 
down,  for  the  good  news  I  bring  you." 
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There  is  no  need  of  relating  the  remainder  of  our  conversa- 
tion. 

Next  day,  the  evergreen  mangroves,  dallying  like  water-nyinplis 
in  the  lake-like  blue  of  the  Gulf,  along  the  shores  of  Trinidad, 
were  just  in  front  of  us.  The  tremendous  cliffs,  over  whose  des- 
perate edges  masses  of  verdure  were  crowded,  as  if  pushed  thith- 
er by  their  own  luxuriance,  were  impending  on  the  left.  The 
water  lay  twinkling  in  the  delicious  light  of  the  sun,  while  far 
beyond  rose  the  cloud-lost  peaks  of  the  Cumana.  It  was  the  most 
enchanting  view  1  ever  beheld. 

Maria  stood,  leaning  on  my  arm,  in  the  middle  of  the  deck, 
while  her  padr^  was  bustling  among  the  baggage  which    was 

near   at  hand.     Rev.  Mr. stood  modestly  a  few  paces  off 

looking   unutterable  things  at  Maria. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  she,  "  senor,  whether  my  father  will  be  glad 
to  see  his  daughter  after  her  foui*  years'  absence  at  a  convent  V* 

We  landed  and  the  padr^  took  off  his  charge  through  the  fine 
rectangular  streets  of  Port  of  Spain,  to  her  home.  The  young 
clergyman  and  I  separated.     We  were  both  to  visit  friends. 

I  staid  upon  the  Island  about  three  months.  The  minister  and 
fittyself  called  together  upon  Maria,   and  found  a  warm  welcome 

even  from  the  sober  old  Senor,  her  father.     Padr^ looked 

gruff  and  hardly  deigned  to  recognize  us.  The  senor  was  so  de- 
lighted at  his  re-union  with  his  daughter,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
the  overflow  of  his  affection  from  falling  upon  her  compagnons  du 
voyage. 

Before  I  left.  Rev.  Mr. had  changed  his  residence.     Ho 

was  visiting  his  old  friend  no  longer,  but  was  fairly  domesticated 
at  the  plantation  of  Mfiiria's  father — ^her  accepted  lover.  He 
thought  that  he  should  stay  on  the  island  and  pursue  the  duties  of 
his  profession  there.  He  wrung  my  hand  most  earnestly  at  part- 
ing, and  told  me  to  inform  his  fnends  in  Yankee-land  that  he  ^vas 
happy  beyond  measure.  He  said  that  Maria  and  he  agreed  on 
nearly  all  the  points  of  faith,  although  he  despaired  oi  making-  her 
a  proselyte.  I  devoutly  wish  that  my  charming  friend  may  not 
be  corrupted  by  the  bad  company  of  some  English  clergymen  on 
the  Island,  who  were  at  that  time  as  thorough-bred  scape-graces 
as  ever  played  cards  for  a  pistole,  bet  on  a  cock-fight,  or  told  a 
poor  negro  that  Satan  made  black  men. 
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LITERARY  MAGAZINE. 

LYDIA  HUNTLEY  SIGOURNEY. 

The  world  waa  a  long  time  in  finding  oat  how  largely  die  gifU 
of  genius  bad  been  distributed  to  the  female  portion  of  oar  race* 
Greece  had  but  one  Sappho :  Rome  but  one  Sulpitia.  AMKKigh 
feeling  is  woman's  existence,  die  restraints  of  fashion  or  modesty 
have  kept  her  feeling,  unul  modem  times,  from  making  apablic  and 
immortal  expression  of  itself  in  literature.  Her  smiles  hat«  shone 
but  not  to  illuminate  manuscripts.  Her  tears  have  flowed*  hok 
not  in  the  gush  of  modulated  song.  The  wealth  of  ballad  Htera^ 
ture,  even,  preserved  by  tradition  from  the  infancy  of  the  modem 
languages,  contain  almost  no  specimens  of  female  minstrelsy.  The 
philosophy  of  these  truths  is  apparent  In  periods  when  the  world  ) 
has  been  ruled  by  the  gross  domination  of  might,  instead  of  intel*  | 
lectual  and  moral  principles,  tiie  condition  of  woman  has  been 
subject  to  an  artificial  degradation.  Her  position  has  invariably 
been  false,  even  when  it  has  not  been  menial  or  disrespected. 
Neither  Spartan  mothers  nor  the  ladies  of  the  days  of  knighthood 
have  been  really  so  elevated  as  to  encourage  their  intellectual 
advancement.  And  yet  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  nature  has 
imposed  no  Salic  law  on  genius.  It  was  plain,  ages  ago.  We  do 
not  think  that  Sappho  has  ever  been  surpassed  as  a  poet  of  love, 
and  Sulpitia  certainly  rivals  Tibullus  and  Propertius.  Or  if 
ancient  times  lefl  us  uneertiun  in  this  matter,  we  could  not  doubt 
at  the  present  time  that  woman  has  cer:ainly  a  **  mission,'*  even 
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in  respect  to  literature.  The  general  attention  now  paid  fo  edu- 
cation as  a  benevolent  scheme,  instead  of  a  mysterions  monopoly^ 
has  called  the  peculiar  talents  of  women  into  the  field.  Her 
subtle  sensibilities  and  great  facility  in  imparting  knowledge  have 
found  a  department  suitable  to  their  exercise.  She  is  aiding  to 
goTem  the  world,  not  by  logic,  metaphysics  or  splendid  example* 
but  by  sentiment.  She  is  fairly  introduced  into  the  art  and  mya-  I 
tery  ot  literature.  A  female  is  no  longer  to  be  called  the  tenth 
Muse  for  writing  a  good  poem.  We 'have  Muses  enough,  of  the 
proper  sex,  now-i^ays,  to  people  a  range  of  Pamassuses  as  long 
as  the  AUegbanies.  A  woman  would  be  charged  with  spurioos 
modesty,  who  should  shrink  from  the  publicity  of  authorship  on 
account  of  her  sex. . 

At  the  present  time,  no  country  is  so  rich  as  our  own  in  female 
authors  of  note.  We  hme  not  perhaps  lady  writers  of  the  mysti* 
cal-poetic  school,  of  which  Miss  Barrett  (Mrs.  Browning)  has  been 
Ae  chief  if  not  the  sole  representative  :  nor  a  petticoat  philoso- 
pher, like  Madame  Dudevant,  who  would  make  the  morbid 
yeamingt  of  a  weak  woman's  nature  the  test  of  social  order,  of 
morals  and  of  government.  But  we  have  a  whole  congeries  of ' 
flraiale  writers,  who  Live  no  rival  troop  on  the  other  side  of  the 
jfr»at  water.  In  &ct,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  femsle 
popular  authors  of  this  country  have  made  a  school  oi  their  owa 
ia  elegant  literature.  It  has  ev«n  been  christened,  we  believe,  the 
Iitdy  Literature  of  the  day.  To  its  Eleusinian  mysteries  the 
slropger  sex  may  be  admitted  indeed,  but  only  as  occasional 
flliea  and  subordinates.  (We  summon  in  evidence  the  covers  of 
any  of  the  fashionable  mondilies.)  This  Lady  Literature  em- 
Inraces  ot  course,  the  popular  magazines  of  poetry  and  fiction, 
^bich  are  probably  read  every  month  by  at  least  one-eighth  of 
HkQ  population  i£  the  country. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  oompar- 
ative  literary  merits  of  the  sexes.  We  would  not  have  the  sexes 
rivals  in  any  walk  of  life ;  for  as  soon  as  this  took  placQ,  it  would  be 
plain  that  one  or  the  other  would  be  unsexed.  It  is  very  certain 
the  world  has  never  produced  a  &male  counterpart  to  Shakspeare 
or  Milton,  or  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or  Tasso,  or  Walter  Scott,  or  Lord 
Bacon*  We  are  glad  of  it.  Our  veneration  for  the  opppsite  sex 
— nay,  even  a  9on|mQa-pl^c#  gallfuitry— hj^^  «i  ip,.    Wowftu'l 
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Sphere  is  rather  to  please  than  to  control,  or,  rather,  to  control  by 
pleasing — to  influence  us  through  the  aTonnes  of  pleasure  and  ad' 
miration,  rather  than  by  exertions  of  positiTe  power.  This  great 
bye-law  of  nature  we  Kke  to  see  carried  out  erery  where.  W© 
should  cease  to  loTe  and  respect  a  woman,  if  she  proved  hers^  % 
Tery  acute  legislator,  or  a  very  shrewd  metaphysician,  or  a  very\ 
deep  philosopher.  Our  gallantry  towards  such  a  female  would  be 
a  thing  of  study,  not  of  impulse.  We  never  fancied  Elisabeth, 
because  she  governed  so  well.'  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  we  alwaya 
loved,  because  she  showed  herself  incompetent  to  govern,  save  by 
her  beauty  and  gentleness  and  womanliness.  Cleopatra's  weak* 
ness  was  more  adorable  than  her  strength.  If  Lola  Monte^  ha» 
fascinations,  they  must  be  those  of  a  tigress. 

The  distinction  here  suggested  we  would  have  carried  out,  ermm 
into  literature.  We  think  that  there  are  things  which  women  may  I 
not  write,  as  well  as  those  which  they  may  write.  We  should 
take  no  delight  in  a  great  epic  poem  written  by  a  woman,  if  it 
were  possible  for  a  woman  to  write  one.  We  should  consider  its 
author  unsexed.  It  would  require  sympathies  of  an  unwomaaly 
character  to  inspire  a  woman  with  epic  thoughts.  So  much  aare 
we  under  the  influence  of  an  idea— or  notion,  it  any  please  to  »o, 
can  it — on  this  point ;  so  strictly  do  we  like  to  see  the  Hne  between 
the  sexes  drawn  in  literature,  that  we  decidedly  condemn  an«tory 
efiusions,  when  they  are  prevalent  in  a  lady's  writings.  By  ama- 
tory eflusions  we  mean,  of  course,  that  sort  of  literature  which  ia 
aimed  at  exciting  the  tender  passion.  A  Mrs.  Childe  Harold 
would  be  abominable ;  a  lady  Mooie,  or  female  Catullus,  disgust- 
ing. We  have  no  patience  with  Miss  Caroline  Behn.  Miss  Lan- 
don  we  can  endure— of  course  we  admire  her  genius  beyond  t^* 
ing — ^for  she  confines  herself  strictly  to  the  woman's  side  of  love 
— the  wanting  to  be  loved — the  wrongs,  the  woes,  the  unasked 
forgiveness,  the  living  despair,  the  bright  ideals,  the  tender  regrets, 
which  mark  a  fixed  and  ill-placed  affection.  She  is  not  an  aviatorp 
poet. 

Even  in  fiction,  we  like  to  see  a  female  author  keep  within  cer» 
tain  bou  ndaries.  For  instance,  we  would  not  see  her  develop  a  fimcy , 
for  the  horrible.  Mrs,  Radcliffe  we  admire — ^not  for  her  horrors, 
but  for  her  ingenuity.  And  yet  she  seems  to  us  a  literary  Medea ; 
and — what  is  worse— «uch  a  Medea  as  Horace  condemns,  who 
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acts  her  unnatural  r6le  in  front  of  the  scenes.  We  never  recall 
to  mind  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  without  thinking  of  the 
great  suppers  which  she  used  to  eat  in  order  to  produce  the  night- 
mare, in  which  her  most  awful  fancies  were  suggested.  This  item 
of  her  history  proves  her  unwomanly,  for  no  female  ought  to  have 
the  courage  deliberately  to  face  a  nightmare. 

These  remarks  we  consider  a  natural  introduction  to  a  sketch 
of  Mrs.  SiGOURNET  ;  for  she  is  a  most  felicitous  example  of  the 
ideal  which  we  have  endeavored,  in  words  somewhat  numerous, 
to  set  forth.  No  name  could  be  chosen,  more  appropriate  than 
liers,  to  commence  a  series  of  notices  of  our  female  writers.  She 
is  one,  above  all  whom  we  know,  who  neither  loses  the  woman  in 
the  writer  nor  the  writer  in  the  woman.  She  illustrates  what  a 
female  author  ought  to  be.  No  trait,  exhibited  in  her  works,  is 
more  vividly  clear  than  her  perfect  womanliness.  Nor  do  we  owe 
iStnB  impression  to  our  knowledge  of  her  personal  character,  wMch 
is  as  free  from  the  masculine  manners  or  bos  hleuism^  often  gene- 
rated in  a  lady  by  contact  with  the  public  through  the  press,  as  is 
that  of  the  most  delicate  of  her  sex  ;  but  from  the  universal  and 
pervading  tone  and  spirit  of  her  publications.  She  never  forgets 
her  sex  or  its  claims.  She  indulges  in  no  bravura ;  she  indites  no 
love-song.  Her  writings  exhale  the  purity  of  feminine  delicacy, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  truest  morality  and  the  peacefullest  religion. 
It  is  wonderful  that  she  always  lets  her  fancy  play  within  woman's 
proper  domain,  and  we  therefore  repeat  that  that  we  could  have 
made  no  fitter  selection  for  a  great  name  among  the  records  of 
female  genius,  than  hers. 

She  is  the  most  distinguished  of  the  literary  ladies  of  America. 
Her  fame  is  of  longer  standing  and  has  held  its  own  better,  per- 
haps, that  that  of  any  of  her  female  contemporaries.  She  has  not 
been  a  victim  of  literary  fashion,  to  be  put  on  and  put  off  accord- 
ing to  caprice*  Their  is  a  solidity  in  her  reputation,  most  envia- 
ble. Her  name  is  more  a  household  word  than  that  of  others  of 
her  sexji  Having  appeared  before  the  public  ad  a  poet,  essayist, 
writer  of  fiction,  author  of  treatises  on  elementary  ethics  for  the 
young,  and  having  succeeded  in  all  deputments,  she  has  taken  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  hold  on  popularity.  Now  we  do  not  in 
thoie  remarks  intend  to  institute  a  comparison  between  her  and 
her  female  contemporaries  in  the  matter  of  merit     We  should 
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0Coat  SO  enyioiis  a  task.  Our  design  is  simply  to  assign  to  her  the 
tnM  place  sbe  holds  in  the  esteem  of  the  poblie— -to  teU  what  she 
i»  rather  than  what  we,  as  criticise  think  she  ma/  be— to  dwell  not 
on  her  intrinsic  superiority  of  merit,  but  on  what  Cicero  ascribee 
to  Pompey,  as  the  crowning  rirtue  of  all  his  character — ^her^e^^- 
ikis,  her  good  fortune  or  success.  We  are  talking  merely  of  the 
vox  poptdi — the  virtue  of  popularity. 

It  may  here  be  suggested,  that  the  fact  that  she  was  one  of  the 
first  to  impress  the  sign  of  womanly  genius  on  American  litera* 
lure  has  given  her  a  sort  of  precedence.  We  render  due  honor 
to  the  sagacity  of  this  suggestion  and  acknowledge  its  correctness. 
But  we  are  at  the  same  time  sure,  that  it  will  not  be  claimed  that 
accident  has  placed  her  where  she  is.  If  any  one  doubts  to  what 
her  fame  is  due,  let  him  ask  the  hearts  of  hor  readers. 

We  are  proud  to  mdke  the  allusion.  It  is  a  vindication  of  the 
righteous  sentiment  of  our  race,  to  know  that  a  woman's  heart,  bb 
expressed  in  her  writings,  has  given  her  an  empire  over  masses  of 
mankind,  to  which  no  ambition  need  blush  to  aspire.  It  is  a  vin- 
dication of  woman's  true  position  in  the  field  of  literature.  It 
shows  that,  to  be  sure  of  fame,  she  must  be  true  to  a  woman'* 
nature, — weave  around  genius  the  drooping  and  delicate  gracea 
of  a  gentle  heart  and  appeal  to  the  best  sentiments  rather  than  to 
the  strong  passions  or  stem  intellectual  tastes  of  mankind. 

The  richness,  evenness  and  propriety,  which  distinguish  Mrs* 
Sigoumey's  style,  have  been  of  less  advantage  to  her  than  her 
consistent  adherence  to  her  great  principle,— of  writing  for  an 
object  and  for  a  good  object.  It  is  always  to  commend  what  is 
beautiful,— to  honor  religion, — ^to  inculcate  morality,^-<to  elevate 
the  character  of  her  sex, — to  administer  comfort  to  Ueeding 
hearts, — to  discourage  fi^lse  views  of  life, — to  promote  social  har- 
mony,—to  honor  the  affections,— to  express  gratitude^ — to  excite 
veneration  for  things,  present  or  past,  that  deserve  veneration— to 
paint  natural  sorrows  or  pure  joys,- to  fill  the  atmosphere 
around  her  with  hopes  '*  that  make  not  ashamed,"  and  desires  that 
need  no  chastening, — that  Mrs.  Sigourney  writes.  The  rule  is 
without  exception.  Her  fancy  never  plays  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
sparkle.  There  always  seems  to  be  a  sympathy  beneath,  that 
prompts  the  flow  of  thought.  This  is  what  the  touchstone  of  Bfm. 
Sigoumey's  sncoesf  and  secures  for  her  writings  the  honora  oft 
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clftSBics.  It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  titat  her  poems  find  so  easily 
a  place  among  the  recently-publi^ed  boudoir  editions, — so  splea* 
didly  printed  and  illustrated, — of  our  American  bards,  sueh  at 
Bryant,  Longfellow  and  Halleck. 

A  forcible  illustration  of  the  cause  assigned  for  Mrs.  Sigoomey's 
reputation  occurred  a  year  or  two  since  in  another  country.  A 
friend  of  ours  was  travelling  in  a  stage-coach  in  some  rastic  pait 
of.  Scotland.  His  compagnon  du  voyage  chanced  to  be  a  young 
Scotch  lassie,  of  considerable  vivacity  and  intelligence.  A  stage* 
coach  acquaintance  was  the  natural  result  of  circumstances,  and 
our  friend  was  soon  known  to  be  an  American.  The  first  ques- 
tion put  by  the  young  girl,  after  she  had  made  this  discovery,  was, 
**  Have  you  ever  seen  Mrs.  Sigoumey  V  The  gentleman  claimed 
the  honor  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  American  authoress,  and  a 
lively  conversation  ensued  on  this  theme.  But,  much  to  our 
fHend's  surprise,  the  deep  and  ardent  admiration  expressed  by  his 
female  companion  for  Mrs.  Sigoumey  was  founded,  in  pnrt  per- 
haps on  her  poetry,  but  mainly  on  her  "  Letters  to  Young  Ladies" ! 
The  gonial  kindness  expressed  in  this  little  volume  had  touched 
die  young  girl's  heart,  and  its  author  was  her  beau  ideal  of  a  wo- 
man. 

Having  thus  sought  to  set  forth  Mrs.  Sigoumey*s  distinguishing 
literary  characteristics,  {for  we  have  not  undertaken  to  write  a 
criticism,  but  a  sketch,)  we  will  now  mention  a  few  facts  of  her 
history.  It  presents  no  salient  points:  a  woman's  biography 
should  rarely  do  so.     But  yet  it  is  not  without  interest. 

Ltdia.  Huntlet  was  bom  in  the  ancient  and  honorable  town  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut  We  apply  these  epithets,  inasmuch  as  very 
few  cities  or  villages  of  our  country  are  richer  in  Ws- 
torie  associations,  or  have,  in  days  gone  by,  been  distinguished  by 
a  better  condition  of  society,  than  Norwich.  It  has  even  beca 
considered  worthy  of  a  voluminous  history,  prepared  with  uncom- 
mon skill  by  a  lady.  Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  distinguished  by  an 
old-fashioned  New-England  aristocracy,  founded  in  part  on  wealdi, 
but  more  generally  on  intelligence  and  moral  worth.  Then  and 
there,  it  might  doubtless  have  been  said  with  truth,  that  the  dea» 
con's  fkmily  was  the  true  nobility,  and  the  parson's  or  doctor's  wife 
the  leader  of  the  ton, 

Norwich  is  divided,  not  into  municipal  districtB,  bat,  in  commoa 
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parlance,  into  what  was  fonnerly  called  the  Old  Town  and  Chel- 
sea. The  latter  is  the  locality  of  hosinesa,  and  presents  to  the 
view  the  life  and  stir  of  trade.  The  former  is  exquisitely  rt^al  in 
its  aspect,  apparently  seated  in  a  basin  within  a  complete  circle  of 
hills.  Gray  rocks,  old  and  frowning,  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity^ 
Bold  and  striking  scenery  tone  it  with  romance ;  while  fresh  wa* 
ters  and  luxuriant  verdure  soften  romance  into  rusticity,  and  light 
up  its  antique  repose  with  the  sparkle  of  life.  It  was  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  retired  part  of  the  "  Old  Town"  that  Miss  Hunt- 
ley was  bom,  on  the  first  of  September,  1791. 

She  was  an  only  child.  Her  parents  were  not  rich,  which 
makes  the  respect  which  they  received  from  the  prosperous  and 
wealthy  around  them,  still  more  creditable  to  them.  Especially 
is  it  honorable  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  had  no  birthright 
but  her  genius  and  a  good  name,  and  yet  has  reached  a  position 
which  meie  wealth  must  envy  in  vain.  The  rugged  energies  of 
men  very  often  flourish  best  in  defiance  of  fortune.  Poverty  and 
obscurity  spur  faculties  which  would  languish  amid  wealth  and 
luxury.  But  it  is  very  rare  that  one  of  the  softer  sex  is  able  to 
win  for  herself  all  the  advantages  which  fortune  has  denied  her. 
But  Mrs.  Sigoumey  is  one  of  these  exceptions. 

Her  mother's  name  before  marriage  was  Wentworth,  whose 
descent  has  been  distinctly  traced  first  to  the  old  Tory  Governors 
of  New  Hampshire,  who  were  especially  honored  for  their  loy- 
alty by  the  Crown  of  England,  and  subsequently,  through  an  im* 
mense  line  of  ancestors  to  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford,  whose 
lordly  head  was  brought  to  the  block  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
L  She  possessed  much  natural  vivacity,  not  a  little  beauty  of 
person,  and  a  powerful  memory.  She  did  not,  however,  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  an  early  regular  education ;  so  that  her  daughter 
was  compelled  to  rely  upon  her  own  instincts  in  estimating  the 
importance  of  mental  acquisition  and  in  resolving  to  make  it 

Mr.  Huntley,  father  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  was  of  Scotch  descent. 
He  enlisted  early  as  a  soldier  in  our  revolutionary  struggle  and 
joined  the  first  regiment  who  marched  in  1 775,  from  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Slate  of  Connecticut,  under  Gen.  Jedediah  Hunting- 
ton. He  afterwards  retired  to  his  small  farm,  which  he  cultivated 
with  a  view  both  to  profit  and  to  taste.  His  circumstances,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  were  not  affluent,  but  were  such  as  to  make 
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industry  necessary,  beneficence  practicable  and  luxury  impossible. 
They  exhibited  most  faithfully  the  aurea  mediocriia*  of  Horace. 
He  was  faithful  during  life  to  one  rule :  to  **  owe  no  roan  any 
thing."  He  never  bought,  without  paying  the  price  on  the  ^>ot, 
and  enforced  the  same  rule  in  respect  to  the  purchases  made  by 
his  family.  He  was  remarkable,  perhaps,  more  than  for  any  thing 
else,  for  his  placid  disposition.  No  hasty  word  ever  rose  to  his 
Ups  or  angry  flush  to  his  cheek.  This  equanimity  seems  to  be 
most  fully  inherited  by  his  daughter.  His  piety  was  fervent,  and 
his  benevolence  was  requited  by  the  love  and  respect  of  all,  who 
knew  him.  He  lived  to  reach  his  eighty-eighth  year,  retaining  to 
the  end  an  elastic  step,  a  florid  cheek,  and  bright,  brown  hair,  un- 
sprinkled  to  the  last  He  died  on  the  13th  of  August,  1839.  His 
wife's  death  had  already  occurred  in  1833.  The  aflectionate  daugh- 
ter of  this  worthy  pair  had  the  sad  satisfaction  of  closing  the  eyes 
of  both  under  her  own  roof. 

Our  materials  for  sketching  the  early  life  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey  are 
by  no  means  full,  but  are  unquestionably  accurate,  having  been 
derived  from  a  person  acquainted  with  Miss  Huntley  in  her 
younger  days,  and,  like  her,  a  native  of  Norwich,  Persons  geue- 
rally  expect  to  hear  of  some  extraordinary  development  of  pre- 
cocity in  the  childhood  of  genius,  although  mere  precocity  proves 
very  little,  and  disappoints  quite  as  of^en  as  gratifies  the  hopes 
predicated  upon  it.  But  Lydia  Huntley  toas  a  precocious  child. 
At  the  age  of  three  she  read  the  Bible  well.  At  the  age  of  seven 
or  eight  she  began  to  show  the  splendid  bias  of  her  mind,  and  com- 
osed  verses  for  her  own  amusement.  This  habit  she  centinued, 
for  years,  in  connection  with  another  quite  as  remarkable— -that 
of  concealing  them.  Committing  them  to  her  private  journal,  as 
if  they  were  a  part  of  the  record  of  her  life  and  feelings,  she  kept 
them  as  sacred  only  to  herself.  Perhaps  here  is  the  secret  of  that 
truth  to  herself,  to  her  own  heart,  which  we  have  already  explain- 
ed as  being  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey's  wri- 
tings. She  was  an  only  child,  and  had  no  playmates.  This  drove 
her  to  seek  companionship  in  books,  and  made  her  diary  the  con- 
fidante of  her  childhood.     But  we  are  in  advance  of  our  story. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey'searly  life  is  inseparably  woven  with  that  of  one 
of  those  benevolent  ladies  of  the  olden  time,  whose  good  qualities  of 
heart  ought  ^o  be  more  estimable  than  genius.     We  allude  to 
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Madam  Lathbop,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Talcott,  once  Gover- 
Bor  of  Connecticut,  and  a  resident  of  Hartford.     Sho  was  the 
widow  of  Dr.  D.  Lathrop,  of  Norwich.     Mr.  Huntley,  father  of 
Mrs.  Sigoumey,  acted  as  the  steward  of  this  excellent  lady  until 
her  death,  and  lived  with  his  wife  in  the  fine  family  mansion,  where 
their  only  daughter  was  bom.     Madam  Lathrop  had  lost  her  own 
children,  while  they  were  quite  young,  and  seemed  to  pour  upon 
this  lovely  and  timid  child  of  genius  all  the  wealth  of  her  best  af* 
fections,  for  fourteen  years.     Here  the  latter  was  surrounded  with 
many  advantages  which  her  parents  could  never  have  afforded 
her.    The  house  of  her  benefactress  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
distinguished  persons,  both  of  Connecticut  and  the  other  States  of 
the  Union.     Introduced  into  such  society  and  nurtured  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  Madam  Lathrop's  ward  could  not,  with  her  fine  natu- 
ral delicacy,  have  failed  to  imbibe  the  characteristics  of  true  gen- 
tility.   And  richly  have  those  germs  of  character  matured,  for 
neyer  for  a  moment  could  any  one  doubt  the  perfect  affability,  the 
ladylikeness  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  manners.     She  is  respectful  with- 
out the  slightest  loss  of  conscious  self-re<«pect,  and  condescending 
to  the  humblest  without  seeming  to  condescend.     She  had  a  good 
school  and  was  a  go<id  scholar.     Her  benefactress  also  had  a  small 
library,  selected  with  the  purest  taste,  from  which  the  young  Lydia 
drew  untainted  sweetness.     And  yet,  what  heart  however  loving* 
or  mind  however  sagacious,  would  have  recognized  in  this  young 
girl,  remarkable  for  the  delicate  richness  of  her  cheek  and  the 
sweet  docility  of  her  disposition — as  she  sat  in  her  little  chair, 
reading  aloud  to  her  beloved  benefactress  from  Young's  Night 
Thoughts  or  Bishop  Sherlock's  discourses — or  curiously  conning 
her  own  rude  rhymes  at  eight  years  of  age— or  running  in  glee 
over  the  tuif  of  the  court-yard  in  front  of  the  mansion,  decked  with 
roses  and  sweet-briar,  of  Madam  Lathrop— or  rushing  through  the 
spruce-arched  gate-way— or  sweeping  floors  with  elaborate  skill 
— or  trying  to  iron — or  steadying  the  young  fruit-tree  that  her 
father  was  planting — or  dropping  ihe  garden-seeds  behind  him — 
or  spinning  upon  her  mother's  great  wheel-^ever  accompanying 
her  childish  industry  with  a  happy  song— the  future  *'  Hemans  o( 
America*'  1     Who  would  have  guessed  that  she  would  in  later 
years  be  the  admired  of  the  great — the  confidential  corresponde  it 
of  Hannah  More — a  friend  of  Joanna  Baillie  and  the  Countess  of 
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Blessington — the  recipient  of  costly  gifts  from  royalty  m  honor  ol 
her  Muse — the  most  famous  of  the  female  bards  of  her  country! 
Surely,  none  would  have  guesse  I  the  secret  of  the  ftitare. 

Miss  Huntley  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  of  a  school  educa- 
tion, which  were  furnished  in  her  vicinity.  Modem  schemes 
have  materially  widened  the  range  of  studies  to  be  pursued  by 
young  ladies — in  some  cases  to  a  miraculous  extent.  But  half  a 
century  ago,  few  studies  were  pursued  by  girls  and  in  these  they 
were  most  thoroughly  taught.  All  experience  demonstrates  die 
superior  wisdom  of  the  latter  course.  For  although  the  ancient 
range  of  study  might  wisely  be  made  more  ample,  yet  no  modern 
improvement  will  ever  do  away  the  necessity  of  learning  thor- 
oughly whatever  is  learned  at^U. 

Then,  too,  the  sexes  were  not,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  as 
developed  in  the  family,  penned  up  apart,  to  take  away  from  one 
the  stimulus  of  masculine  strength  and  from  the  other  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  female  delicacy.  We  remember  that  we  once 
heard  Mrs.  Sigourney  say  distinctly,  thai  one  of  the  most  profita- 
ble periods  of  her  early  culture  was  that,  in  which  she,  with  sev- 
eral other  young  ladie^  successfully  struggled  to  retain  their  places  \ 
with  honor  in  a  class,  containing  several  young  men  of  talent,  ! 
who  were  pursuing  at  school  the  studios  of  the  first  year  in  Yale 
College.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add,  that  one  of  the  young  gentle- 
men of  this  cfess  was  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Cooil 
of  Connecticut,  and  a  Senator  of  the  United  States — the  late  la- 
mented Jabez  W.  Huntington.  Another  was  Hon.  Henry  Strong, 
still  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  same  State.  We  regret,  that  we 
do  not  know  the  name  of  Miss  Huntley's  instructor. 

Miss  Huntley  was,  of  course,  successful  in  school.  The  acqui- 
sition f»f  knowledge  was  her  amusement  and  she  swept,  with  die  ' 
monopoly  of  merit,  all  the  rare  prizes  and  medals  and  badges  of 
school-honor.  Imagine  then  her  distress,  when  her  parents,  pw- 
suaded  by  some  notable  persons  that  more  learning  than  she  bad 
acquired  would  inevitably  unfit  a  girl  for  a  contented  discharge  </ 
domestic  duties,  removed  her  Jfrom  school  at  the  tender  age  of 
^  thirteen.  The  disappointed  child  sought  rn  needle-work  and  in 
the  ever-favorite  pen  a  solace  for  the  sad  change. 

The  next  year,  her  fifteenth,  was  made  mournfully  memorahk 
by  the  death  of  her  beloved  benefactrees.  Madam  Latbrop,  at  the 
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age  of  88,  A  deep  sorrow  for  the  first  time  touched  her  child's 
heart.  But  the  good  old  lady  did  not  leave  her  cliarge  comfort- 
less. She  bequeathed  to  the  young  mourner  a  friend, — such  a 
friend  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  mortal,— -a  fiiend,  who,  al- 
though an  exquisite  and  costly  ^tone  edifice  proudly  commemo- 
rates his  beneficence  and  is  inscribed  with  his  name,  ought  ever 
to  be  remembered  as  the  Maecenas  of  the  sui»ject  of  this  sketch. 
Many  a  humble  hear(  remembers  his  beneficence  :  persons,  who 
have  risen  to  wealth  and  distinction,  recall  with  pride  the  encour- 
agement he  gave  to  their  youthful  struggles  :  the  Wadsworth 
Alheneum, — with  its  vast  library  for  young  men,  valuable  histori- 
cal collection  and  excellent  gallery  of  paintings, — stands  on  The 
site  of  his  own  ancestral  mansion :  but  Daniel  Wadsworth  would 
go  down  to  posterity,  without  other  aids,  as  that  of  the  honored 
benefactor  of  the  m<>st  distinguished  female  writer  of  our  coun- 
try. He  was  a  nephew  of  Madam  Lathrop,  the  son  of  a  Com^ 
missary  General  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  the  inheritor 
of  vast  wealth,  which,  as  Heaven  and  men  will  bear  him  witness, 
was  well  used.  .  He  died  only  a  few  months  since  in  the  city  of 
bis  residence,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  his  death  was  mourned 
as  a  public  calamity. 

Mr.  Huntley,  after  the  death  of  Madame  Lathrop,  bought  a 
small  estate  of  his  own,  and  his  daughter,  at  about  the  same  time, 
made  her  first  visit  to  Hartford,  where  she  now  resides.  She  re- 
tamed  and  lived  with  her  parents,  making  occasional  journeys 
to  Hartford,  for  some  years.  During  this  time  she  became  fired 
with  ambition  to  become  a  teacher,  and  was  happy  in  the  extreme 
when  she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  teaching,  for  six  hours  a  day 
daring  a  single  summer,  two  young  ladies,  in  her  father's  house. 
So  enthusiastic  was  she  in  the  instruction  of  her  two  pupils^ 
as  to  have  a  regular  public  examination  of  them,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  for  the  gratification  of  their  friends.  Being  desirous  to  per- 
fect herself  in  the  art  of  teaching,  she,  with  a  female  friend,  went . 
to  Hartford  to  learn  the  accomplishments  of  drawing,  painting, 
and  embroidery.  Shortly  after,  in  connection  with  her  friend,  she 
instructed  a  large  school  of  yoimg  ladies.  Her  associate  wns  Misa 
Ann  Maria  Hyde,  whose  biogiaphy,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Sigour^* 
ney,  appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Magazine. 

The  annual  election  in  Connecticut — meaning  the  occasion  of 
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the  Oovemor's  inauguratiop,  which  takes  place  one  moQtfa 
his  election  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens — is  celebrated  to 
the  present  time  with  considerable  pomp.  It  was  during  the  elec- 
tion festivities  of  1814,  that  Miss  Huntley  was  invited  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  with  Madam  Wadsworth,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Wadsworth.  He  found  out  how  agreeable  a  charge  liad  been 
confided  to  him  by  his  deceased  lelative  and  prevailed  upon  her 
to  stay  in  Hartford  and  study  French.  Soon  after,  he  obtained 
for  her  a  select  school  for  young  ladies,  which  she  instructed  f<K 
several  years  with  great  success  and  delight.  It  was  for  her  pn- 
pib  that  she  composed  some  of  her  most  beautiful  prose  pieces 
^piece:^  which  will  be  current  in  rhetorical  works  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  while  the  English  language  lasts.  Most  of  oar 
young  readers  will  remember  the  solemn  rhapsody,  beg^ning 
thus  :  "  I  have  seen  a  man  in  the  glory  of  his  strength."  While 
Miss  Huntley  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  Hartford,  she  resided 
in  the  elegant  mansion  of  Madam  Wadsworth,  until  1817,  when 
this  estimable  lady  died  at  the  age  of  84.  Her  character  was 
pure  and  her  talents  good.  We  have  in  our  possession  a  copy  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney's  beautiful  tribute  to  this  benefactress,  finely 
printed  on  silk. 

During  her  residence  in  this  fkmily,  she  found  the  first  encour- 
agement to  write  which  had  ever  been  tendered  to  bet  genius. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  found  out  her  habit  of  writing  and  concealing 
verses,  and,  struck  with  amazement  at  her  proficiency,  determined 
upon  their  publication.  He  extracted  from  the  journals  which  she 
had  commenced  keeping  at  the  age  of  eleven,  such  pieces  as  pleas- 
ed his  fancy — ^literally  copying  many  of  them  with  his  own  hand. 
His  excellent  wifi,  whose  memory  is  held  by  hundreds  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  want  to  be  sainted,  assisted  in  this  generous  task. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  then  made  personal  efforts  to  procure  subscrip- 
tions for  the  publication  of  the  collection — inasmuch  as  to  publish 
a  literary  work  in  those  days  without  subscriptions  was  equivalent 
to  paying  a  high  price  for  oblivion  in  advance.  He  succeeded 
admirably,  and  she  received  from  the  edition  of  her  "  Moral  Pieces 
in  Prose  and  Verse,"  published  in  1815,  a  larger  sum  than  ever 
accrued  to  her  from  any  single  edition  of  any  of  her  other  writings. 
The  dutiful  daughter,  with  overwhelming  joy,  laid  the  first  fru^ 
of  her  genius  at  the  feet  of  her  aged  and  stniitened  parents.    She 
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enjoyed  the  /riendship  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  his  lady  (who  died 
in  1846)  until  the  death  of  both.  Mrs.  Wadsworth  wa«  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  Governor  TrumbulL  Mr.  Wadsworth  departed 
this  Hfe  last  summer,  aged  77. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey's  literary  Hfe  was  now  fairly  began  and  her 
fame  grew  apace.  She  published  many  useful  and  instructive 
woi^s — one,  a  tribute  to  her  friend,  Miss  Hyde,  and  another,  to 
her  benefactress.  Madam  Lathrop.  Her  works  were  full  of  reHg- 
ioos  and  moral  lessons,  in  which  lay  her  forte.  In  1819,  sh^  was 
married  to  Mr.  Charles  Sigoumey,  a  merchant  of  Hirtford,  w!  o 
in  early  life  at  least,  possessed  strong  literary  predilections,  which 
he  cultivated  with  ardor.  Mr.  Sigoumey  is  of  Huguenot  desoenC, 
and  was  educated  in  England,  The  wedded  pair  lived  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Connecticut — known  to  rhe  present  time 
as  Sigoumey  Place  on  Lord's  Hill,  Hartford.  It  lies  on  a  deli- 
cious slope  finely  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  skirted 
on  one  side  by  a  high  hedge,  on  the  other  with  a  pleasant  miU- 
stream.  On  one  side  is  a  wood,  and  in  the  rear  rich  open  fields. 
Mrs.  Sigoumey  became  the  mother  of  two  children  and  still 
continued  to  make  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  country  ;  hav- 
ing issued  from  the  press,  first  and  last,  thirty-five  volumes.  Some 
Qnfor«'.seen  changes  made  it  necessary  for  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  as  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  public  as  herself,  to  leave  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  her  beautiful  residence.     But  it  will  ever  bear  her  name. 

In  1840,  Mrs.  Sigoumey  made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  where  she 
staid  more  than  a  year,  making  the  acquaintance  and  winning  the 
good  will  of  some  of  the  greatest  characters  of  the  day.  She  has 
since  enjoyed  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  first  ladies  of 
Europe.  A  long  time  since,  we  were  favored  with  the  perusal  of 
some  passages,  in  epistles  from  persons  of  distinction  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Sweden,  honorable  to  our  country,  and  proving  that 
American  gemus  ut  sure  to  make  America  respected.  A  piece, 
written  by  her  in  honor  of  the  magnificent  celebration  of  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon's  remains  from  St.  Helena,  so  pleased  the  Queen 
of  France,  that  she  acknowledged  her  appreciation  of  it  by  the 
gih  of  a  magnificent  bracelet.  While  abroad,  Mrs.  Sigoumey 
published  two  volumes  in  London  which  were  warmly  praised. 
Soon  afler  her  return,  she  gave  some  of  her  impressions  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  volume  entitled  ^  Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant 
Lands.'' 
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Wo  have  much  more  to  say,  and  ftdn  would  we  quote  ilhistn- 
tions  of  Mrs.  Sigourney*B  character  and  genius  from  her  wridngs. 
But  our  limits  forbid,  at  least,  for  the  present*  8he  has  now  nr- 
rived  at  full  maturity  of  age,  yet  her  complexion  still  retains  t 
soft  ruddy  glow,  and  her  brown  hanr  has  not  a  speck  of  graj. 
Her  profile  is  unusually  classical.  Her  eyes  are  of  a  light  grey. 
Her  expression  is  the  soul  of  amiability,  and  years  have  not 
affected  the  freshness  of  her  spirit  or  the  sparkle  of  her  miad. 
8mnmery  and  genial  as  the  air  of  June,  her  disposition  is  such  as 
to  win  the  stranger  and  attach  friends  to  her  as  with  cords  of  sted. 
May  she  Uve  long  to  honor-^y  her  character  and  genius*-die 
women  of  America^*- 

**  Hemans  in  mind,  and  Hannah  More  in  hMirt<** 


THE  HYACINTHS  IN  MY  W^INNOCK- 

Ye  maaa  hae  seen,  my  leddie  true, 

That  flowers  like  these  are  bricht 
WV  various  hues :  noo  daintie  bhiei 

Noo  gowden,  and  noo  white. 
Aud  yet  whatever  its  hue  ye  seei 

It  changes  title  never, 
An*  red  or  blue,  it  still  maun  be 

A  hyacinth  forever. 

£*en  sae,  gif  re^  my  lifb  shall  seem 

While  our  life-mornings  shine. 
Or  hltie  wi*  manhude*8  peacefu'  beam, 

Or  gowden  in  decline,-— 
Still,  still,  sweet  freen,  ye'Il  always  fin', 

That  wheresoever  1  be. 
Or  what  my  hue  o'  heart  or  min^ 

I*U  be  a  freen  tH  ye^ 
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COI-LEGE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  preceding  number  of  this  Magazine  contained  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  deficiencies  of  American  Collegiate  Educa- 
tion. We  have  been  solicited  to  pursue  the  subject,  and  shall  do 
so :  not  to  humor  the  very  decided  sympathies  of  many  intelli- 
gent persons,  or  to  relieve  our  "  overburdened  spirit"  of  a  weight 
of  convictions  which  long  since  settled  upon  us.  Still  less  do  we 
desire  to  assail  the  reputation  of  our  American  colleges,  or 
wound  the  self-love  of  the  instructors  employed  in  our  institu- 
tions of  learning.  We  desire  only  to  participate  in  the  agitation 
of  a  very  important  subject,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  some  improvement.  Our  bread  is  cast  upon  the  waters-^*- 
of  public  opinion.  We  shall  not  care  to  find  it  again  ourselves, 
either  in  the  approbation  or  disapproval  of  our  personal  efforts. 
We  shall  be  sufficiently  pleased,  if  it  is  floated  away  into  some 
quarter  where  it  \b  needed.* 

An  artificial  separation  has  been  made  in  this  series,  of  College 
Education  and  College  Discipline  or  Gk>venmient.  Under  the 
former  head,  peculiar  reference  was  made  to  the  course  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  training  pursued  in  American  institutions  of 
learning.  College  Government  will  now  be  treated  of  by  itself. 
But  notwithstanding  this  division,  discipline,  in  strict  propriety,  is 
not  merely  an  adjunct,  but  is  a  part  of  education.  In  American 
colleges,  the  unity  of  the  two  is  preserved  with  great  efficiency. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  honestly  doubted  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
whole  and  which  as  the  part  Whether  this  identity  ought  to  be 
80  rigorously  maintained,  is  a  question  which  now  properly  comes 
up  for  discussion. 

*  We  most  plead  guilty  in  advance— m  we  might  properly  have  done  od  a 
ioraier  oceasioo— to  sonewbat  sweeping  geoenuiaatiOQ.  But  bo  good  coii> 
acienee  can  ii^e  offence  at  thii^  and  it  ia  neceaaary,  in  order  to  make  the  iafr- 
prewion  of  oar  thongfats  at  atriking  as  possible. 
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If  American  colleges  (as  is  often  represented)  are  to  be  likened 
to  foreign  high  schools  rather  than  to  foreign  universities  in  re- 
spect to  the  course  of  instruction  adopted, — or  even  if  they  are 
not, — it  is  certain  that  they  are  comparable  only  to  the  inferior 
*  order  of  foreign  institutions  mentioned,  in  the  matter  of  disci- 
pline. Although  it  is  one  of  the  political  maxims  of  our  country, 
that  **  the  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least,"  our  Col- 
lege Faculties  steer  veide  of  carrying  any  such  doctrine  into  prac- 
tice. If  it  is  true,  that  the  "  world  is  governed  too  much,"  it  is 
preeminently  true  of  students  in  colleges.  Albeit  there  is  no 
country  on  earth  where  the  manhood  of  the  rising  generation  is 
acknowledged  so  early  or  felt  by  aspirants  thereto  sooner  than  in 
our  own,  yet  our  academic  walls  are  charmed  against  the  intru- 
sion of  this  tendency  of  the  age.  In  vain  do  our  republican 
youths  doff  the  roundabout  and  assume  the  skirted  coat — ^tbe  mod- 
em toga  virilis :  the  collegiate  Senate  repel  the  precocious  ad- 
vance, and  make  discreet  students  of  twenty-five  and  thirty 
remember  that  they  are  boys.  We  allow,  that  the  birch, — saga- 
cifiusly  invented  by  those  who  had  ascertained  that  the  human 
body  had  other  members  sensitive  to  knowledge  besides  eyes  and 
eare — and  the 

**  Ferute  tristes,  sceptra  psdagogoram,'* 
do  not  create  a  reign  of  terror  within  the  college.     In  fact,  it  caa 
scarcely  be  said  that 

"  We  have  them  in  Namidia;" 

for  our  common  schools  are  fast  doing  away  with  such  aids  to 
learning.  But  although  these  are  not  in  vogue  in  our  colleges, 
and  have  not  been,  yet  many  remembrancers  of  puerility  are 
religiously  retained.  In  some  institutions,  there  is  what  is  called 
the  "letter  home," — which,  however,  injustice  to  professors  and 
tutors  in  general,  we  ought  to  say,  is  a  punishment  inflicted  upon 
parents  for  sending  their  sons  to  college  rather  than  upon  delin- 
quent students.  A  certain  number  of  absences  from  mscins  or 
vespers  or  from  recitations  entitles  the  culprit  to  a  heart-rending 
epistle,  addressed,  not  to  himself,  but  to  his  anxious  father  or 
guardian  at  home.  The  document  is  always  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  severity,  in  order  to  make  it  likely  to  take  effect.  It  is 
meant  to  be  impressive,  less  by  the  heinousness  of  the  offence 
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Upon  which  it  i»  predicated,  than  by  the  pregnant  terms  in  which 
it  is  couched.  It  often  creates  a  misery  and  anxiety  far  away 
from  the  place  wherein  it  is  indited,  not  because  it  is  understood, 
bat  because  it  is  misunderstood  and  exaggerated  by  the  recipient. 
While  the  student  considers  it  a  farcical  proceeding,  it  is  a  leaf  of 
tragedy  to  fathers  and  mothers.  Then,  the  thing  is  explained. 
The  offence  is  sifted.  The  father  finds  out  that  less  than  a  dozen 
morning  naps  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about  this  stupen- 
dous  correspondence.  The  moral  effect  of  the  act  of  disci  line  is 
neatralia^ed,  and  the  parent  is  perhaps  too  glad  at  finding  his 
•oxiety  aU  but  g^undless,  to  denounce  the  puerile,  infant-school 
system,  which  he  has  been  made  to  comprehend  by  so  painful  a 
process. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  official  proceedings  of  a  College  Faculty 
against  delinquents,  but  it  is  enough  to  illustrate  the  defective 
system  of  discipline  adopted  at  our  institutions  of  learning.  In 
foreign  universities,  and  especially  in  the  German  (which  are  the 
hest,)  students  are  supposed  to  be  men  :  at  least,  men  enough  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  little  inquisitions  and  artificial  penal- 
ties and  degrees  of  punishment,  enforced  against  school-boys. 
Now  we  would  not  transplant  iVom  Gdttingen  the  mysticism,  and 
pipes,  and  the  duel,  so  fashionable  tbcre.  But  we  would  gladly 
transpknt  that  self-reliance — that  universal  feeling  that  a  college  is 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  and  is  a  centre  of  infia- 
aice  and  a  nursery  of  principles — and  that  sense  of  manly  respon- 
sibility, which  are  universally  prevalent  in  foreign  continental 
universities.  Respect  for  professors  there  is  an  honest  esteem  for 
men  of  superior  wisdom,  instead  of  an  insolent  cowardice,  which 
accounts  them  so  many  pedagugues  and  monitors  and  gentlemen- 
ushers.  The  feeling  of  responsibility  there  is  not  one  which  has 
reference  solely  to  recitation-benches  and  study-hours,  but  to  the 
world  and  the  fbture  prospects  and  career  of  the  student.  Great 
pnncaples  always  find  their  firit  and  warmest  allies  among  the 
manly  youths  of  those  institutions.  Liberty  is  likely  to  unfurl  her 
banner  and  draw  her  aword  first  among  them. 

But  in  our  own  country,  College  discipline  seems  designed  to 
repress  manhood;  to  graduate  finished  school-boys,  ignorant  of 
the  world  and  of  their  own  powers ;  to  inspire  no  ambition  but  a 
•cholistio  vanity  aod  circumscribe  ^e  expansiveness  of  youthful 
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energy.  If  Dr.  Dwight's  admipifltratioii  was  ui  exception  to 
this  rule,  it  was  due  to  the  inspiration  of  his  character,  and  hk 
personal  respect  for  ability  of  every  kind,  rather  than  to  the  sys- 
tem under  which  he  governed. 

And  here  we  will  interrupt  ourselves  to  say,  that  we  are  not 
advocates  of  no-government  in  colleges ;  still  less,  of  breaches  sf 
the  government  which  exists,  by  restive  and  recreant  subjects. 
We  say  flatly,  that,  if  a  student  cannot  make  up  his  mind  befbrsp 
hand  to  conft>rm  to  the  regimen  of  a  particular  institution,  he 
would  better  stay  at  home.  HiA  consent  to  bedtime  a  member  of 
a  college,  is  a  consent  to  abide  by  its  regulations.  If  he  thinks 
the  system  foolish  and  puerile,  thb  is  no  reason  for  defying  it.  It 
is  absurd  to  attempt  to  "  shear  a  wolf  Bad  laws  are  no  apology 
for  bad  conduct.  It  is  as  disgraceful  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  ooera- 
tion  of  unwise  discipline,  as  to  that  of  sagacious  government,-* 
provided  the  act  conmutted,  be  unnecessary.  We  address  our- 
selves, therefore,  to  the  correction  of  the  system  of  diacipliD<v 
not  to  an  apology  for  college  criminals. 

Nor,  as  we  said  before,  do  we  contend  for  no-govetnment.  T# 
keep  up  the  organization  of  a  college,  it  is  needfiU  that  the  pupik 
should  be  amenable  to  some  laws ;  that  the  instructors  sheuU 
have  the  right  of  expulsion  and  suspension,  or  rustication.  Thecs 
may  be  excellent  reasons,  to  break  the  connection  between  a  stn* 
dent  and  the  college,  for  the  good  of  the  institution.  '  But  these 
punishments  should  be  charily  uaed  and  not  i^Ued  to  oflfoacos 
which  do  not  endanger  the  peace  of  the  college,  or  maka  it  profit 
able  for  the  student  himself  to  leave.  At  all  events,  punish roeati 
should  never  be  small  and  inquisitorial ', — should  not  be  applied 
for  noisiness,  and  broil,  and  quarrels,  and  inattention,  or  fodish 
affi-onts  to  officers  of  the  college,  and  all  the  damon^ratioiis  of 
youthful  exuberance,  which  are  now-a-days  such  marked  oi^edi 
of  coUege  jurisprudence  and  its  sanctions.  These  are  pot  safe- 
stantial  reasons  f  ^r  wresting  from  a  young  map  the  advantages  ^ 
college-life.  They  are  o&nces,  which  are  better  searched  wai 
corrected  by  a  fnnik  and  manly  interview,  with  advioa  aod  «^ 
peals  to  youthful  pride  of  chantcter,  than  by  little  artifieial  grades 
of  punishment,  such  as  grave  censures  before  the  ewiombled 
Faculty,  or  letters  to  parents.  The  relatiima  of  stadents  to  eeck 
other, 'should  not  be  meddled  with  by  instrDotors,    Th^  ahonU 
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be  left  to  the  manliness  mid  mutual  respect  of  the  youths  them- 
selves, and  th^  public  opinion  of  the  whole  body, — which  last 
wtmkl  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  weak  and  ample  rebuke  to 
injustice,  tyranny  or  meanness. 

In  oases  of  rot  and  disturbance,  of  assaults  and  trespass,  the 
stndent  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  loose  forms  of  trial  used 
by  colle^  senates.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  such  acts,  (if  such 
acts  are  conmritted  under  circumstances  worthy  of  investigation 
md  punishment,)  should  at  once  feel  that  they  have  the  responsi- 
bflity  of  men  ;  that  they  are  not  mere  boys,  to  be  admonished  or 
dismissed  by  a  Corporation  or  Faculty,  but  are  to  feel  the  penalty 
of  the  violated  law  of  the  land.  They  should  not  be  exempted 
from  fines  or  imprisonment  for  breaches  of  the  peace  or  the  de- 
rtruction  of  property.  And  then,  when  the  law  has  laid  its  heavy 
haad  upon  them  for  their  misdeeds,  their  instructors  can  then  dis- 
cbarge a  duty  worthy  of  an  instructor's  place.  College  officers 
are  supposed  by  absent  parents  to  be  the  guardians  of  their  pupils 
—to  stand  in  loco  parentis,  and  to  be  ready  to  see  that  justice  is 
always  done  to  the  youths  under  thei;*  charge.  They  should, 
therefore,  act  under  this  trust,  and  be  the  patrons  of  the  ac- 
cased — not  to  shield  them  from  justice,  but  to  see  that  they  do  not 
hR  victims  to  injustice. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  partial  glance  at  what  college  government 
ought  to  be.  It  is  evident  that  we  contend  for  some  government, 
and  think,  if  it  should  be  conducted  on  the  plan  hinted  at  above, 
it  would  be  government  enough.  And  now,  what  is  College 
IMscipline  as  it  exists  1  What  are  its  principles,  its  leading  fea- 
tures, its  operation  and  its  deficiencies  1 

It  may  seem,  at  first  blush,  to  a  person  interested,  that  a  Col- 
lege Faculty  might  be  one  of  the  best  tribunals  of  justice  in  th^ 
world.  It  is  composed  of  men  of«intelligence  and  elevated  cha- 
nwjter,  and  a  part  of  them  have  had  extensive  experience  in  their 
duties.  Thfey  are,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  men  of  religious 
principle.  They  are  not  hampered  with  technical  rules ,  of  in- 
quiry. Their  decisions  are  calm  and  deliberate,  and  governed, 
probably,  by  republican  rules.  All  these  things  are  promising, 
and,  to  some  persons,  perhaps  conclusive  in  the  favor  of  the 
sagacity  of  College  Faculties  as  judicial  bodies.  But  take  another 
view  of  the  character  of  such  organizations  of  men.  Their  power 
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IB  absolute  and  decision  final.  They  have  not,  as  a  class,  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  human  nature  in  the  practical.  Men  of 
mere  science  rarely  have  such  knowledge,  whatever  may  be  their 
own  opinion  on  the  subject.  They  have  none  of  those  struggles* 
with  the  world  at  large,  which  teach  men  human  nature.  In  fact, 
when  they  are  sometimes  brought  somewhat  roughly  into  con- 
tact with  mankind,  they  prove  their  ignorance  of  the  sympathies 
and  motives  of  their  race  beyond  all  cavil.  The  charge  of  a  Col- 
lege Faculty  is  a  grave  one;  in  many  colleges,  so  extensive 
numerically  as  to  prevent  an  intimate  knowledge  of  iodtviduab 
by  the  instructors.  They  have  no  parental  interest  in  the  young 
men  under  them.  They  hardly  have  an  opportunity,  in  large 
institutions,  to  take  even  a  friendly  interest  in  their  pupils.  A 
large  part  of  the  judges  in  college  jurisprudence  are  even  per- 
sonally unacquainted  with  the  students  arraigned  before  them : 
noticing  them,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  when  called  to  past 
sentence  upon  them.  This  fact,  which  may  be  an  advantage  to 
justice  in  trial  by  jury  under  fixed  laws,  is  an  absurdity  where 
government  is  in  its  nature  parental,  and  aimed  mainly  at  the 
good  of  the  accused. 

Now,  if  you  put  these  attributes  of  college  government  together  j 
the  want  of  parental  interest  in  and  personal  knowledge  of  the 
young  men  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  and  the  general  want  of  ac- 
quaintance, on  the  part  of  the  latter,  with  human  nature, — all  the 
apparent  advantages  of  the  tribunal  become  worse  than  nugatory. 
The  loose  mode  of  investigation  practiced  and  the  absolute  na- 
ture of  the  decision  tend,  under  such  circumstances,  to  tyranny 
and  false  judgments.  The  sense  of  high  character  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  is  no  longer  an  advantage,  for  it  in- 
spires a  confidence  in  their  own  infallibility  and  a  contempt  of 
public  opinion  and  a  defiance  of  responsibility,  which  wUl  destroy 
4he  popularity  and  real  worth  of  the  best  men.  No  one  who 
looks  back  to  the  history  of  the  "  Old  Federal  Party"  of  oor 
country,  can  question  the  truth  of  this  remark.  The  purest  in- 
tentions are  often  made  profitless  by  the  opportunities  furnished 
by  the  possession  of  power.  The  sense  of  high  character  on  the 
part  of  the  instructors  also  breeds  a  jealousy  of  dignity,  which 
destroys  mutual  confidence  between  them  and  thefa:  pupils^  and 
draws  out  harsh  judgments  for  minor  offences. 
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Again,  all  these  diBadvaiitages  are  aggraTated  by  some  of  the 
artificial  circumstancea  c^  College  Government,  such  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  disciplinary  body  itself,  and  the  rules  which  it  is 
required  (o  administer.  We  will  consider  these  points  sepa- 
rately. 

The  rules,— whedier  committed  to  writing  or  established  by 
special  custom,— often  take  cognizance  of  such  offences  as  le 
degrade  college  s:ovemment,  or  prescribe  punishments  destrue- 
ttre  to  the  self-respect  of  the  student.  Beflect  for  a  moment  upon 
the  latter  suggestion.  We  have  already  commented  upon  the 
farcical  nature  of  some  punishments — the  grades  of  censure  and 
the  letters  to  parents.  We  condemn  them  as  calculated  to  weaken 
the  manly  pride  of  young  men,  [there  is  •  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween this  and  youthflil  conceit,  and  the  latter  will  flourish  rankly 
even  when  manhood  is  degraded,]  and  to  inspire  them  with  con- 
tempt for  the  system  of  discipline  adopted.  Good  and  bad  stu- 
dents will  despise  the  farce  with  equal  disdain.  Meanwhile, 
persons  cannot  despise  the  goyemment  of  which  they  are  the 
subjects  without  gradually  losing  their  self-respect.  Such  a  state 
of  things  keeps  the  student  in  an  attitude  of  puerile  hostility  to 
his  instructors,  and  this  hostility  he  will  dignify  with  the  name  of 
mdependence.  He  will  bristle  with  a  halMeserved  disdain 
against  those  whom  he  ought  to  respect  as  gentlemen,  and  as 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  and  most  estimable  class.  Professors 
sometimes  seem  to  feel  the  truth  of  this  position,  and  thrust  off 
apon  tutors  the  principal  discharge  of  those  duties,  which  expose 
cdlege  government  to  puerile  contempt.  Of  this  last  point  we 
shall  speak  again. 

The  offences  taken  cognizance  of  under  college  rules  may, 
as  has  been  suggested,  be  upwisoly  meddled  with.  To  interfero 
with  the  relations  of  students  to  each  other,  to  make  war  on  bois- 
terous customs,  and  secret  societies,  and  traditionary  sports,  and 
personal  quarrels,  and  punish  the  destruction  of  property,  is  to 
treat  young  men  like  school-boys.  The  proper  remedy  for  such 
offimces  has  already  been  suggested :  public  opinion  in  the  first 
place,  and— where  the  transgression  is  sufficiently  aggravate  •— 
legal  investigatiouH  and  penalties,  with  the  college  office  r  for  a 
prscibem  amy  or  guardian  ad  litem,  instead  of  a  persecutor,  inform- 
mg  attorney,  or  constal^e.     While  such  a  course  would  inspire 
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both  reaped  and  ftfiecdon,  and  encourage  good  behavior,  fouiMbd 
en  inaiiHiieas  and  geaeroua  pride  of  character^  a.i  c^jposHe  mo^ 
of  proceeding  has  a  most  deplorable  efiect.  The  inTestigadoo 
and  punishment  of  boyish  frolics  by  college  Isews  induces  the  stu- 
dent to  over-estimate  his  puerile  pranks  and  think  that  they  bekog 
to  the  vivacity  oi  his  age.  Nor  can  thia  reiBBrk  be  justly  met  bj 
the  sneer,  that  it  is  strange  that  law  aad  punisbinent  sboolJ  ta- 
dmee  offences.  Human  nature  i»  not  perfect,  and  loves  stoleii 
fruit  and  die  evasion  of  authority  in  general*  And  when  amiKh 
rity  cofidesoendA  to  great  artificial  strktnesa  and  miwiteaess  ia 
Making  and  enforcing  rules,  a  aort  of  pride  is  taken  in  ehtdii^  or 
overbearing  it.  When  a  College  Faculty  is  foiever  looking  for 
»nd  punishing  what  are  universally  known  ns  ooHege  trieksr- 
the  petty  mischiefs  of  wanton  young  naen^ — it  ministers  to  paertle 
audacity,  and  makes  that  act  seem  brave  which  is  intrinsicaHy 
mean.  The  risk  of  extreme  punishment  makes  low  adventuroi 
seem  hivalrouH  to  the  mind  oi  a  young  man.  It  dignifies  a  cer- 
tain series  of  small  capers  i'tto  traditionary  feats  of  prowess,  ne- 
cessary to  the  full  developmeat  of  n  good  fellow.  Such  is  die 
test-mony  of  observai  ion  and  of  the  experience  of  Hiany. 

The  peculiar  constitution  or  compoeitioH  of  College  Faecdties 
was  mentioiiod  as  another  artificial  cause  of  some  of  the  bad  ten- 
dencies of  College  Discipline.  Two  orders  of  instructors  are 
known  in  most  American  Colleges — profes'X>rs  and  tutors.  We 
are  inclined  to  fuvor  the  entire  and  utter  abolition  c^  the  office  of 
the  latter,  as  not  only  inefficie»»t  and  useless  and  fiEmdaraentallj 
improper,  b  it  as  decidedly  injurious  to  our  institutiona  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  useless,  for  a  tutor  can  do  nothing — that  ought  to  be 
done  by  a  college  officer — which  a  pro^sssor  cannot  do  also,  as 
well  or  better..  It  is  inefficien',  because  young  men,  ftresh  from 
college  themselves,  must  be,  except  in  rare  cases,  incompetent, 
both  from  the  want  of  learning,  the  want  of  ex|>erience,  die  want 
of  power  to  inspire  confidence  and  respect  among  their  p'pik, 
10  train  a  large  body  of  inquiring,  imelligent,  studious  young 
men.  If  it  is  suggested  here  that  they  seem  to  do  their  duties 
well  and  hear  recitations  satisfactorily,  we  rep^y  that  this  can  onlj 
be  true,  because  their  duties  are  so  narrow  and  ;he  range  aad 
standard  of  ollege  education  are  so  low.  It  ia  impossible,  in  tht* 
nature  of  things,  that  they  should  be  able  to  inspire  that  ankr  fot 
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knowledge,  that  fiur^reachiog  inquiry,  which  men  of  yant  learsing 
and  real  accomplii^iineBts  would  be  able  to  call  out  in  young 


The  tutor's  Dffice  is  fundamentally  intproper,  because  it  with*- 
draws  fi  om  the  student  the  various  advantages  which  he  mig^  be 
eigoying  under  the  tuition  of  able  professors.  While  the  latter, 
as  their  name  imports,  have  chosen  college  instruction  as  their 
**  prqfission^''  the  tutor  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  destined  to 
be  a  minister,  or  perhaps  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a  school-teacher, 
and  whiles  away  two  or  three  years  in  hearing  college  recita^ 
tions  to  get  a  liitle  money  or  a  little  honor  out  of  his  temporary 
post  Even  while  he  is  engagi»d  in  I 'is  "  tutorial"  duties,  he  jm 
not  looking  Icnrward  to  great  classical  or  mathematical  or  philo^ 
so|»hical  Learning,  but  to  emin-  nee  in  the  pnlj>it  or  at  the  bar. 
He  is  in  short  a  mere  unwortl^y  drudge,  who  discharges  in  an 
insufficient  manner  the  duties  <^  a  professor.  In  many  collegea, 
the  groat  bulk  of  the  work  of  teaching  is  performe*!  by  the  tutors. 
The  professor  designs  to  leciMre^ — to  pass  in  a  literary  vision 
before  the  eyi^s  of  the  student,— hut  rarely  to  come  into  the  close 
contact  o<  mind  with  mind  in  the  mutual  exercise  known  as  the 
recitation.  This  is  all  wrong.  Our  American  colleges  are  not 
rich  enougli  to  furnish  sinecure  pi-ofeeeorBhi|i8.  An*<  if  learned 
instructors  have  become  so  aged  or  infirm,  as  to  require  proxi*a 
to  perform  their  duties  ibr  rhem,  it  is  liigh  time  that  they  had 
given  place  to  scholars  f  more  vig  rms  age  or  constitution.  Tb# 
student  is  entitled  to  the  instructions  of  the  professor,  and  ought 
not  to  be  obliged  to  derive  all  his  learning  from  those  who  have 
only  just  stepped  off  from  the  Commencement  «tage,  and  can  at 
best  only  retail  their  own  college  oour«e  in  parcels  to  their 
charge  :  who  are  perhaps  obliged  to  study  severely  from  day  t^ 
day  to  keep  up  with  the  class  wSich  they  are  tiaining. 

But  the  tutor's  office  is  not  merely  useless,  inefficient  and  im- 
proper. We  called  it  injurious  also  i  and  its  injurious  effects 
appear  more  particularly  as  features  of  collet;e  govi'rument  or 
discipline.  The  only  argument  we  ever  knew  to  be  urged  in 
i&vor  of  retaining  tutors  in  colleges,  is  tiiat  tiieir  recent  expe- 
rience of  student-life  is  advantageous  in  the  councils  o^  the  Fa- 
culty, and  in  the  ext«oution  of  college  regulations.  Now  if  this 
language  (the  sobatance  of  which  we  hare  seen  somewhere  ex*- 
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pressed)  means^  that  tutors  are  useful  as  Police-officers  and  in- 
formers, we  have  two  things  to  say  in  regard  to  it.  First,  we 
admit,  that  so  long  as  college  government  takes  cognizance  of 
such  pranks  and  frolics  as  now  absorb  so  much  qf  academic  joris- 
prud#nce,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  system  of  espionage  and  a 
special  constabulary  force  of  some  sort  to  detect  and  arrest  the 
(lenders.  But  as  we  contend  against  the  system,  we  also  '*on 
tend  against  all  the  necessities  it  involves.  Yet  if  the  system  is 
to  be  retained,  we  would  insist  secondly,  that  persons  nho  dis- 
charge these  police  duties  should  not  appear  before  young  men 
in  the  different  and  more  respectable  cs^acity  of  instructors — to 
whom  the  deferential  bow  is  to  be  made,  and  to  whom  the  young 
man  is  to  look  up  as  to  guides  and  examples.  There  is  an  incon- 
sistency in  the  two  **  professions,"  which  a  young  person  of  spirit 
Might  find  it  difficult  to  respect.  « A  rogue-catcher  is  not,  cannot 
be  honored  by  public  opinion,  while  an  instructor  deserves  the 
fullest  and  a  universal  deference.  Now  to  insist  that  the  former 
shall  be  admired :  that  every  lit«  le  show  of  disrespect  to  him 
shall  be  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  Faculty  itself :  tlmt  a  censure, 
or  perhaps  expuhi  m,  awaits  him  who  shall  refuse  to  show  per- 
fect deference  to  the  spy  and  constabl  *,  seems  a  little  unreason- 
able. The  student  feels  that  professors  will  rarely,  if  ever,  con- 
descend to  this  espionage  and  police  service  :  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
dirty  work,  to  be  shirked  off  upon  tutors,  who  are  expected,  if 
not  required  to  discharge  it :  (for  few  persons  are  they,  who 
would  perform  such  service,  for  the  mere  love  of  it,  and  without 
hope  of  the  approval  of  superiors,  or  some  kindred  reward.) 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  a  young  man  to 
cherish  a  hearty  respect  for  a  ** faithful**  tutor.  If  he  treats  him 
deferentially,  it  will  he  from  fear  and  not  from  love.  He  joins 
to  his  dislike  of  the  informer  and  the  police  agent  the  natural 
disrespect  for  the  false  position  in  which  the  tutor  is  placed.  He 
finds  a  young  man,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  older  than  himself,  invented 
with  a  temporary  dignity,  which  neither  the  learning,  the  age, 
nor  the  standing  of  such  an  instructor  can  justly  command.  The 
tutor  therefore  has  no  moral  influence  over  him.  The  youth  expects 
never  to  look  up  to  the  tutor  for  an  instant  after  he  is  released 
from  the  college  harness.  We  would  therefore  recommend,  that 
if  the  category  of  offences  against  which  college  discipline  is  now 
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SO  largely  directed  is  to  remain  intact,  that  a  poKce  force  be  or- 
ganized to  prowl  around  college  walls  and  report  and  arrest  ad 
libitum,  '  If  young  men  are  required  for  the  service,  let  young' 
meD  be  employed.  And  if  graduates  are  preferable,  let  gradu' 
ates  be  procured,  if  they  can.  But  never,  we'  pray,  allow  them 
to  enter  a  recitation-room  as  instructors.  As  long  as  they  are  so 
privileged,  college  government  will  be  held  in  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt, which  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary.  The  student  will 
regiurd  the  tutor  as  looked  down  upon  by  the  professors,  who 
nevertheless  compel  the  youtn  to  look  up,  with  simulated  respect, 
to  the  same  person. 

Hut  perhaps  the  worst  feature  in  the  system  of  tutorship,  is  the 
wall  of  separation  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  it  raises  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  professors  :— -.>etween  the  subjects  of 
government  and  the  real  government  itself.  Of'  course,  in  all 
cases  of  discipline,  the  protessors  give  the  controlling  judgments. 
They  therefore  pass  sentence  upon  tho«e  of  whom  they  have 
little,  if  any,  immediate  personal  knowledge,  and  for  whom  they 
can  cherish  very  little  personal  sympathy.  This  cold  and  distant 
tribunal  is  not  at  all  such  an  one,  as  ought  to  govern  young  men, 
away  from  home  and  from  friendly  counsel.  The  latter  will 
close  their  hearts  against  all  affection  and  all  respect,  save  that  of 
deferential  formalism,  towards  those  instructors  whose  souls  are 
"  like  stars  and  dwell  apart."  Of  the  utter  ignorance  of  college 
professors  of  the  characters  of  the  students,  even  of  their  persons, 
we  have  known  many  melancholy  instances. 

But  before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting,  by  way  of  illustration  of  what  the  mutual  relations  of 
professors  an'!  students  ought  to  be,  a  paragraph  or  two  from  a 
lively  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Professor  Dewey,  of 
Williams  College — a  sketch  which  appeai-ed  in  the  December 
number  of  Holdeu*s  excellent  Magazine.  The  incidents  rela  ed 
have  an  interest  ol  their  own,  aside  from  their  connection  with 
our  subject. 

"  As  illustrative  of.  the  excellent  elation  existing  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  we  will  venture  to  narrate  an  incident 
which  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  Belonging  to  the  Sophomore 
class  of  1824,  there  was  a  poor  Irish  boy,  who  was  struggling  up 
through  a  liberal  education,  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  min- 
ister.    He  was  assisted  in  his  efforts  by  the  *'  Brick  Church  of 
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New  ^'ork.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  an  academy  in  Amlier8t» 
but  did  noty  as  was  expected,  enter  the  college  tbere.  la  the 
midst  of  his  regular  duties  and  daily  studies  at  Williams,  there 
came  a  letter  from  the  officers  of  the  **  Brick  Church."  stating 
that,  in  consequence  o  certain  reports  which  had  come  to  them 
prejudicial  to  his  character,  the  assistanoe  of  the  eharch  wouid 
be  withdrawn  from  date.  The  intelligence  came  upon  the  poor 
fellow  like  a  thunderbolt,  so  sudden  and  so  crushing.  No  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  self-defence  or  explanation — the  letter 
was  decisive  and  final.  In  this  state  he  went  straight  to  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  and  told  his  trial — that  his  support  was  taken  from 
him,  that  he  must  leave  college,  relinquish  his  hopes  and  plans  of 
doing  good  and  self-improvement,  and  all  for  an  ofience  of  which 
he  was  ignorant,  and  of  which,  whatever  it  might  be,  he  pro- 
tested his  innocence.  Prof.  C.  had  regarded  this  son  of  Erin's 
Isle  with  perhaps  a  peculiar  interest.  He  had  been  inspired  with 
«*onfiden**e  in  him.  His  fellow  students  respected  and  liked  hira. 
He  was  a  grood  scholar  and  unexceptionable  in  his  deponment 
Under  these  circumstances.  Professor  D.  told  him  not  to  leaver 
or  trouble  himself  about  the  paying  of  bills,  and  going  to  the 
President,  pievailed  upon  him  to  consent  to  the  young  man's  re- 
maining, on  the  assurance  that  himself  would  take  the  re<monsi- 
bility.  So  the  poor  Irish  boy  studied  on,  without  any  particuter 
notice  being  taken  of  the  "  Brick  Church."  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  or  thereabouts,  a  second  letter  came  from  the  officers, 
stating  that  the  charges  of  delinquency  had  turned  out  to  be  fake, 
renewing  Iheir  support,  and,  better  than  all,  paying  up  the  arrears 
of  the  last  six  months.  So  the  young  man  was  saved.  Prof 
Dewey  saved  him.  And  the  Irish  boy  of  1824  is  now  none  other 
than  the  "  Kirwan"  of  America,  ay.  the  "Kirwan"  of  the  world ! 
In  our  narrow  limits,  we  can  only  refer  to  a  rebellion  which 
came  off  in  college  about  this  time,  and  to  Prof.  Dewey's  admira- 
ble management  and  removal  of  the  difficulties.  It  aro??e  from 
die  rustication  of  one  of  the  students  by  the  President.  His  fef- 
lows  demanded  his  restoration.  It  was  refused,  and  the  body  of 
the  students  rebelled.  It  was  the  wildest  rebellion  ever  known 
there.  Professors  were  locked  in,  one  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life,  bells  were  rung,  and  horns  were  blown,  night  after  night, 
and  college  exercises  suspended  for  several  days.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Professor  D's  mediation  and  moderate  counsels,  most  of 
the  students  woul:l  have  been  expelled;  among  whom  would 
probably  have  been  included  one  who  is  now  the  president  of  a 
college,  another  who  is  a  professor,  another  who  is  one  of  the 
first  lawyers  of  New  York,  another  who  is  a  useful  minister,  and 
so  on.  It  was  in  such  ways,  by  his  calm  judgment  and  his  inSu- 
ence  with  the  students,  that  Pi\)£  D.  accomplbhed  a  deal  of 
good.** 
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We  have  two  remarks  to  make  in  conclusion.  The  first  is 
addressed  more  particularly  to  parents  :  the  second  to  college 
instructors  themselves. 

We  have  stated  in  the  foregoing  article  not  a  series  of  opin- 
ions, hut  have  alleged  a  Buocessioo  of  fliotSt  Details  have  heen 
omitted,  for  such  illustrations  would  carry  us  down  to  person- 
ality and  require  u*  to  single  out  pardcuiar  institutions.  But  we 
are  ready  to  take  the  responsihility  of  charging  our  statements 
mpom  coUege  tribunals  as  facts.  And  are  there  not  thousands  of 
parents  and  guardians  hi  this  country,  who  hav  e,  in  the  experi- 
ance  of  their  own  sons  and  wards,  been  led  either  to  know  or 
suspect  the  verity  of  such  allegations  as  are  herein  made  t  Are 
there  not  many,  who  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  age 
demanded  reform  in  college  government  1 

Secondly,  it  has  been  already  announced,  that  we  have  bad  no 
intention  of  wo«ndit)g  the  self-complacency  of  instructors  in  our 
institutions  of  learning.  From  this  design  we  abstain,  although  a 
Ims  considerate  policy  might  perhaps  be  for  the  advantage  both 
of  instructoiB  and  the  institutions  mider  their  charge.  But  we 
would  appeal  to  their  own  experience,  and  ask  them  if  the  pres- 
e&t  system  of  college  discipline  has  not  been  abundantly  tried  out 
and  proved  imeffedual  ?  Is  not  the  brand  of  incompetency  fixed 
upon  it  1  Has  thet  e  been,  from  time  to  time,  any  improvement 
IB  the  manners  of  students,  or  any  cessation  of  the  vices  and 
pitifii*  outrages  against  which  so  great  a  part  of  college  jurispm- 
denoe  is  levelled  %  Are  not  instraetors  themselves  sick  of  a  stem 
routine,  which,  in  the  general  result,  seems  rather  to  increase 
ihtt  diminish  the  evijs  deplored  1  Are  they  not  willing  to  use 
die  advantage  of  dwir  position  to  bring  about  some  reform  t 
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POPULAR  CELEBRATIONS  IN  AMERICA. 


BT  BET.  JOSEPH  HARYET,  D.  D. 


Progrei9  is  the  watchword  of  the  age.  But  while  the  maaseB) 
in  maDy  points,  are  moving  onward  with  quick  step  and  long 
strides  along  the  highways  of  improvement  and  refinement,  in 
some  respects  they  still  linger  in  the  lowlands  of  harbarous  cus- 
tom.    In  respect  to  the  latter,  in  order  that  the  ranks  may  not  be 

broken, — that  chasms  do  not  appear  in  the  line  of  advance, the 

delinquents  need  a  note  of  reproof  from  th  i  conservators  of  pub- 
lic manners.  Amidst  our  paradise  of  sublimated  fashion  and 
taste,  there  may  be  disguised  intruders  who  need  to  be  toadied 
with  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  that  tlieir  true  origin  and  character 
may  appear,  and  they  be  made  to  feel  that  their  room  is  better 
than  their  company. 

In  these  preliminary  suggestions  I  have  in  my  eye,  aye,  in  my 
ear  too,  a  certain  popular  mode  of  demonstration  adopted  in  the 
management  of  public  celebrations.  But,  lest  the  jealousy  of 
custom,  that  inexorable  tyrant,  should  be  unduly  awakened; 
lest  the  sediment  of  prejudice  should  be  stirred  by  sudden  agita^ 
tion ;  lest  the  quick  of  national  pride  should  be  touched  by 
incautiously  thrusting  in  the  probe ;— I  will  not  venture  positively 
to  declare,  but  rather  will  modestly  and  reverently  inquire,  con- 
cerning  tJie  consistency  and  good  taste  of  some  prevalent  prac- 
tices  as  expressions  of  pubUc  gladness.  I  refer  to  the  profiise 
and  expensive  explosion  of  gunpowder,  called  salutes,  from  long 
hollow  tubes  of  iron  called  cannon ;  to  the  wasteful  combustion 
of  lamp  oil  and  tallow  candles,  called  illumination  and  torch-light 
processions;  to  the  igniti.g  of  certain  bombastic  compositions, 
in  iinitation  of  shooting  stars  and  baleful  comets,  called  fire-works 
My  inquiry  is,  are  these  exhibitions  in  keeping  with  the  progresJ 
of  the  nineteenth  century  1  Are  they  in  good  taste  compared 
with  the  refinements  of  the  age  1  Do  they  chime  with  republican 
economy,  with  Christian  charity  and  purity  1  Are  they  any  resale 
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oi  rational  refleclioD,  or  the  teachings  of  divine  revelation  t  Do 
they  constitute  any  indication  of  *'  Glory  lO  GU>d  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men  V 

Perhaps  a  brief  analysis  of  the  sensations  and  emotions  pro- 
duced by  such  a  mode  of  public  celebrations  may  be  of  service, 
in  conducting  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.     In  wnat  bodily  sense, 
then,  or  mental  susceptibility,  pr^^cisely,  lies  the  pleasure  of  such 
an  exhibition  1      Are  the  olfactory  nerves  regaled  by  the  Aimes 
of  burnt  sulphur,  lamp  oil,  or  tallow  ?     Is  the  acoustic  organ 
particularly  charmed  with  imitative  thunder  1     Is  the  eye  particu- 
larly delighted  with  audden  flashes  or  overpowering  glare, — with 
fiery  flying  serpents  gambolling  in  the  air,  or  portentous  fire-balls 
bursting  overhead  1     And  as  to  feeling  and  taste,  they  must  stand 
by  and  wait  till  the  cannon  bursts  or  the  fire-woiks  prematurely 
explode,  when,  in  mangled  limbs  and  bitter  drugs,  they  may  have 
a  full  share  in  the  pleasure  and  protft  of  the  scene.     Extend  the 
analysis  to  the  mind,  and  in  what  emotions,  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  its  empire,  is  situated  the  charm  of  this  display  ?     Has 
gratitude   any  concern  in   the  matter?      Gratitude,  to  whom? 
God  1     Surely  the  smoke  of  gunpowder,  as  incense,  is  the  very 
Of^XMite  of  all  appropriate  emblems  of  a  heart  redolent  with 
praise  and  tlianksgiving  to  God.     Is  it  gratitude  to  man  t     What 
benefactor  is  honored  or  pleased  with  senseless  noise  or  empty 
smoke  1     Is  the  benefit  found  in  the  stirrings  of  joy  and  gladness 
within  1      What  joy  is  excite^  by  ihe  cannon's  roar,  but  that 
associated  with  clots  of  blood  1      Gunpowder  and  cannon  we 
know  are  modernly  among  the  chief  munitions  of  war.     Illumi- 
nations and  fire-w*«rks  are  the  wonted  accompaniments  of  martial 
triumph.     Do  we  not  here  detect  the  whole  secret  of  the  interest 
fi3lt  in  th^se  exhibitions  1     Is  it  not  an  original  bias  of  nature  to 
martial  display  and  blood-bought  fame  t     G consequently  is  not  the 
stir  within  the  bosom  by  these  means  excited,  that  of  the  very 
worst  passions  of  maa's  fallen  state,  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
tiger  and  the  savage  t    Is  any  God  honoied  except  the  Gt>d  of 
war  t     Is  any  man  gratified  except  in  respect  to  what  he  should 
not    b,— what  it  is  desirable  by  every  possible  naeans  to  suppress 
and  eradicate  1     Are  these  emotions,  then,  in  harmony  with  the 
habits  and  interests  of  a  peace-loving,  a  law-abiding,  a  republican, 
civilized  and  christianixed  coBMBUnity  t 
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Look  again  at  die  multifarious  applioatioii  of  tliis  mode  to  tB 
sorts  of  occasions.  Is  a  chief  magistrate  electted,  to  the  beat's 
content  of  his  political  friends ;  the  boomaag  uaaaon  stasds  fbi^ 
to  announce  the  triumph.  But  why  drag  out  this  murderous  en- 
gine and  bid  it  beleh  forth  its  sulphurous  breach  to  celebrate  t 
civil  victory  at  the  Ballot  Box  ?  What  have  gunpowder,  caimoa, 
or  blazing  meteors  to  do  with  the  elective  franchise  f  But,  sayi 
one,  the  chief  magistrate  elect  is  a  military  fa^ro,  he  has  ioagk 
the  battles  of  his  country  amidst  the  cannon's  roar,  and  has  vaidl- 
ed  into  the  chair  of  State  by  his  courage  and  oondttct  in  the  fiaU. 
Be  it  so.  If  it  were  not  so,  however,  what  would  be  the  diffar^ 
ence  in  the  mode  of  celebration  1  But,  be  it  so.  Has  he  not 
heard  enough  of  warlike  din,  is  "not  his  name  sufficiently  en- 
balmea  in  the  fumes  of  the  '  smutty  grain  V  Can  he  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  quietly  down  now  in  the  temple  of  peace,  to  hold  the 
balances  of  justice,  without *the  echo  of  war  perpetually  bellow- 
ing in  his  ears  1  Can  he  not  have  the  privilege  of  orgetting,  ia 
some  degree^  the  horrid  scenes  through  which  patriotism  aad 
duty  have  led  him  1  Who  will  say  no  %  But,  ones  another,  dni 
is  not  the  true  reason  for  the  cannonade ;  the  tnith  is,  we  w.'sk 
to  announce  our  victory  as  £ist  and  as  i  cur  as  possible.  Why  not 
then,  put  in  requisition  the  electrical  telegraph,  whi<^  teUs  its 
story  without  disturbance  in  the  eatire  atmosphere  1  What  can 
sound  do  by  the  side  of  lightnings  fqr  speed  or  distance  1  Says  i 
third,  we  have  not  yet  hit  the  mark  in  giving  reasons.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  express  our  tumultuous  joy,  te  let  off  an  avalanche  of 
gladness ;  and  all  common  or  musical  sounds  are  too  tame,  oon- 
mcm  signals  are  too  prosy,  nothing  will  come  up  to  tbe  point  hot 
gunpowder  and  sky  rockets.  But  can  no  extra  noise  or  shew  bs 
effected  except  by  these  means]  If  noise  and  pageant  be  ^ 
0in$  qum  non^  ring  the  bells,  strike  up  the  musio,  roll  tfe  draai, 
blow  the  trumpets,  raise  the  flags,  tlurow  out  the  streamers  to  ihe 
breeze,  from  every  pole  and  steef^  If  this  is  not  enough,  if 
more  din  is  requisite  and  the  welkin  must  be  nude  to  ring,  briag 
out  your  tin  horns,  get  xxn^  a  procession  of  steam  engines  with  ihsff 
whistles  open,  beat  the  brass  kettles  and  tm  pans  t  anything,  any- 
thing almost,  but  g^nnpowder. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  oceasaons  of  burning  gun- 
powder for  joy.    The  wai'^od  seeBis  to  hano  a  menopoly  ia  gal- 
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ting  ap  pabKc  ceiebrations.  Hark !  what  roar  is  that  coming 
abroad  from  yonder  peaceful  village  1  What  means  that  colmnn 
of  smoke  rising  and  curling  above  the  house  tops  and  spires  ? 
O !  it  is  a  salute  of  an  hundred  guns.  What  is  saluted  1  The 
arrival  of  Rail  Road  directors  with  their  friends,  having  for  the 
first  time  traversed  their  completed  line  of  passage.  They  are 
merchants,  brokers,  limbs  of  the  law,  knights  of  the  lancet  and  of 
the  quill,  having  no  more  acquaintance  with  cannon  or  gunpowder, 
or  fancy  fbr  them,  in  any  serious  form,  than  the  queen  of  Sheba. 
The  work  ^y  have  superintended,  and  the  triumph  they  have 
sdiieved  is  the  preparation  of  a  path  for  the  transportation  of 
peaeefbl  citisens,  peaceful  luggage  and  freight,  over  a  peaceful 
road,  in  a  peaceful  country  and  age.  Why  then,  salute  them  with 
an  explosion  of  gunpowder ;  why  is  the  welcome  of  their  peace* 
§a\  fHendt  roared  out  in  the  loudest^  note  of  war  f 

Again ;  on  the  fourth  of  July,  every  year,  the  spirit  of  inde» 
pendence  mnjit  needs  be  waked  up  at  sun  rise,  by  the  booming 
cannon.  At  sunset,  forsooth,  by  a  metonymy  of  power,  the  same 
spirit,  by  the  same  means,  must  be  lulled  to  sleep  and  laid  in  the 
cradle  of  another  year.  Ava^t  this  bigotry,  this  narrow-minded^ 
Hess,  cries  the  devotee  of  custom.  Was  not  our  independence 
achieved  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  should  it  not  by  the  same 
means  be  celebrated  t  So  was  our  independence  achieved  by 
death  groans  and  garments*  rolled  in  blood.  Why  drag  the  can- 
non into  notice  and  leave  out  the  groans  and  the  blood  1  Plainly^ 
concerning  our  revolutionary  struggle,  there  are  things  to  be  re- 
membered and  tilings  to  be  forgotten ;  points  to  be  kept  in  view, 
and  points  to  be  dismissed  to  the  shades.  And  remembrance, 
where  it  is  demanded  of  us,  is  it  to  be  kept  alive  by  the  actual 
sounds  and  sights  oi  the  battle-field  1  Is  it  not  enough  to  know 
that  cannons  did  roar,  that  bayoneM  and  rapiers  were  driven 
through  human  bodies  ;  that  limbs  were  broken  and  severed,  and 
that  precious  Hves  were  sacrificed  I  Must  we  see  and  hear  all 
this  every  year  to  rouse  our  spint  of  independence  or  make  «■ 
sensible  of  its  blessings  t  But,  if  a  part  is  required,  why  not  the 
whole  t 

Meanwhile,  faultfinding  is  not  progress.  It  is  easy  to  pull 
down,  but  who  shall  build  up  t  Why  should  we  discard  a  time- 
hoBdred  custom  till  we  have  a  substitute,  and  tliat  subfltitnta  a 
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forward  step  in  the  maich  of  pT ogress  1  This,  I  admit,  is  tbe' 
fulcrum  of  reform  ;  and  happily,  in  the  present  case,  the  substi- 
tute has  found  its  way  into  the  arena  of  action,  and  has  already 
passed  the  ordeal  of  experiment.  It  lies  not  back  in  the  misty 
region  of  theory ,  hut  is  embodied,  harnessed,  and  in  the  field.  A 
ffew  patriotic  cities  and  villages  of  the  West,  during  the  late  politi- 
cal gratulations,  struck  the  right  chord ;  and  what  is  here  farther 
auggested,  is  but  the  echo  of  what  has  been  publicly  announced 
as  matter  of  fact.  The  funds  usually  absorbed  by  the  "  smMUjf 
grain^*  in  salutes  and  fireworks,  have  been  app^ed  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  poor,  to  kindle  again  the  extinguished  fire  on  the 
hearth  of  the  widow  and  orphan ;  to  replenish  the  confers  of 
charitable  societies,  to  spread  a  feast  for  the  hungry,  and  to  sup- 
ply garments  and  blankets  for  the  naked.  We  have  heard  of 
whole  hecatombs  of  chicken  pies,  of  roasted  t4irkies  and  bakud 
pigs,  brought  to  the  shrine  of  charity,  and  joyluUy  consunoed  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  want  and  woe.  By  these  means  real 
substantial  joy  and  rejoicing  are  excited  and  difitised.  A  sound 
ot  praise  comes  abroad  on  the  breezes  more  intelligent,  emphatic 
and  cheering,  as  an  ofiering  of  gratitude  or  a  signal  of  exultation, 
than  the  cannon's  roar  or  the  meteor's  blaze.  Happy  is  the  hero 
or  the  statesman  whose  triumphs  are  associated  with  such  scenes, 
anl  whose  name  is  c^mbalmed,  not  in  gunpowder,  but  in  the  bene- 
dictions of  the  friendless.  Happy  is  the  countr}*,  whose  birth-day 
and  chivalrous  deeds  are  made  the  occasion  of  drawing  forth 
from  bosoms,  seldom  made  glad,  the  note  of  cheerfulness,  and  of 
making  a  sunny  and  verdant  spot  on  the  bleak  and  dreary  path  of 
indigence.  If  Herod  would  secure  a  general  and  unfeigned 
mourning  at  his  death,  by  slaying  a  victim  in  each  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  Jews,  may  not  the  patriot  aud  philanthropist  secure 
and  kindly  compel  a  general  and  unfeigned  rejoicing  in  connexion 
with  the  nation's  birth  and  victories,  by  dealing  his  bread  to  tbe 
hungry,  rather  than  by  firing  away  its  avails  from  the  cannon's 
mouth? 

Is  the  seal  of  antiquity  for  such  a  mode  of  celebration  de- 
manded 1  Look  back  to  the  days  of  David,  king  of  IsraeL  In 
celebrating  the  instalment  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  the 
place  prepared  for  it  in  Jerusalem,  the  king  concluded  the  joyow 
ceremony  by  dealing  among  all  the  people,  eveii  among  the  whole 
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multitude  of  Israel,  as  well  the  women  as  men,  to  every  one  a 
cake  of  bread,  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  and  a  flagon  of  wine.  But 
as  these  are  days  of  temperance,  and  as  no  such  wine  as  David 
had  can  now  be  found,  we  give  leave  of  absence  to  the  flagon,  and 
supply  its  place  by  a  chicken  pie  and  cold  water.  This  is  pro- 
gress. In  conclusion,  the  example  set  of  such  an  advance  in 
the  customs  of  the  country  merits  a  pillar  of  commemoration  by 
the  side  of  that  erected  to  the  Father  of  his  Country.  And  ou  its 
top  the  names  of  Rochester  and  Louisville  should  be  inscribed  in 
golden  letters.  Beneath  which,  may  all  our  cities,  villages  and 
hamlets  be  speedily  in  earnest  to  be  enrolled. 


THE  FOREST  FIGHT. 

A  placid  forest  glade  I  tread 

Beneaih  this  blue  autumnal  sky, 
Where  daring  coi^^e  nobly  liled« 

Scorning  to  yield,  yet  doom*d  to  die. 
Although  on  History's  scroll  of  fame, 

The  memory  of  *"hig  fight  isnot ; — 
Although  no  laureird  warrior's  name 

Emlialms  this  sylvan  spot  ;— 
Yet  here  were  dt^eds  perform'd  as  bright 
As  ever  blas'd  in  glory's  light. 

Remote,  yet  lovely  is  the  scene. 
With  scatter'd  tree  and  thicket  green. 
Bounding  like  thought,  yon  timid  deer 

Speeds  from  the  forest's  skirt  of  gloom ; 
And  in  this  streamlet's  mirror  clear. 

The  red-bird  laves  his  crimson  plume. 
The  insect  carols  in  the  grass : 
The  bee  darts  by  me  as  I  pass; 
Bat  what  beneath  yon  laurel  bower 

Is  glistening  in  the  sun — 
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A  relic  of  some  bloody  hoar  ? 

It  is  a  skeleton ! 
The  green  fern  waves  around  it  now ; 
The  wild  flower  nods  above  its  brow ; 
It  lies  upon  its  grassy  bier, 
To  show  what  once  was  acted  here. 

Long  had  the  fields  with  slaughter  red, 

Villages  strewM  in  blood  nnd  flame. 
Proclaim 'd  upon  its  path  of  dread, 

Where  Indian  vengeance  came  : 
Oft  in  the  midnight  silence  deep, 
Did  the  shrill  war-whoop  startle  sleep. 
And,  wakening  from  some  happy  dream, 
Was  seen  the  hatchet's  deadly  gleam  ; 
Until  the  boldest  shook  to  see 
Kight  close  around  its  canopy* 

V 

At  length  they  rosei  a  gallant  band, 
Burning  with  courage  strong  and  high, 

Determined  for  their  forest  land 
To  conquer  or  to  die. 

On  the  traird  fool&tep  of  their  lb«« 

Tliey  trod  witb  hope*«  exulting  glow* 

Sabre,  brand,  and  bayonet  bright, 

Flashed  in  dgsaling  lines  of  light ; 
And  the  shout  and  the  kuaghter  of  Kght-hearte  1  glee. 
On  the  soil  summer  air  echoed  k>udly  and  free. 

Hark ! — ^is  that  a  panther's  yell 

Pealing  from  yon  tangled  dell  1 

Agfun, — and  bursting  wild  and  keen, 

Wrfr- whoop  on  war-whoop  woke  the  scene; 

Clouds  of  dork  forms  from  ambush  started, 

And  fui  ions  to  the  combat  darted. 

Short  was  the  murderous  strife,  for  there 

Was  vator  palsied  by  despair. 

£y«  to  eye  and  bund  to  hand, 

Fought  that  STPall  determined  ban^. 

Vainly  to  breast  that  shock  they  stood ; 

*Twas  but  to  perish  in  their  blood. 
And  strewed  on  the  gk'le  were  the  victims  cast, 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  strew'd  by  the  Uast 
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Twat  night,  and  the  cronchiDg  panther'a  eye 
Glared  on  those  wrecks  of  mortality. 
The  wolf  from  his  mountain  cavern  came. 
And  growl'd  as  he  fed  on  each  mangled  Irame  { 
The  Tulture  bent  from  the  air  his  flight. 
To  feast  on  the  relics  that  met  his  sight ; 
Bnt  the  Indian's  form  was  seen  no  more ; — 
His  work  of  slaughter  and  wrath  was  o'er. 


MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.* 

A  friend  of  the  writer  was  employing  himself,  a  year  and  many 
months  ago,  among  the  arcades  of  the  immense  national  library 
of  the  British  Museum.  He  there  saw,  for  the  first  time,  Tbomas 
Babington  Macaulay.  He  was  told,  at  this  time,  that  the 'great 
essayist  was  engaged  in  making  researches  with  referenee  to  « 
forthcoming  History  of  England.  We  read  fhe  letter,  informing 
us  of  this  fact,  with  exultation,  and  this  accident  enabled  us  to  make 
the  first  announcement,  that  appettred  in  the  public  press  of  this 
country,  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  design.  We  have  now  to  chronicle 
the  more  agreeable  information,  that  the  first  volume  of  the  work 
has  been  issued  in  America. 

We  ought  to  say  a  word  about  the  American  publishers.  The 
law  of  the  land  does  not  prott>ct  them  from  competition  in  the 
republication  of  the  work  of  a  foreign  author.  Privateering  bib« 
liopolos  have  a  right  to  fall  foul  of  eacb  ether's  cargoes.  But  the 
Messrs.  Harper,  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  to  Mr.  Macaolaj 
have  appealed  to  the  honor  of  their  craf^,  against  making  the  ex* 
pense  incurred  in  the  publication  of  this  elegant  volume  worse 
than  useless.     The  same  experiment,  we  believe,  has  been  tried 


*  Th«  Histort  of  Bnola.nd,  from  the  AccotRion  of  Jamefl  II.,  by  Tbommm 
Babiiiotos  Macavlat.    New-York :  Uaq>er  Sl  Brothert,  1849. 
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before  and  failed.  We  shall  see  what  will  come  of  the  present 
appeal. 

The  firm  have  published  the  volume  in  a  stylo  of  rare  elegance, 
in  respect  of  typography  and  materials.  One  who  has  a  critic's 
eye  for  minute  mechanical  graces,  will  find  food  for  a  virtuoso's 
rapture,  in  the  light  and  neat  margin  which  frames  each  page. 
Prefixed  to  ihe  book  is  a  copy  of  a  daguerreotype  likeness  of  the 
author,  which  is,  at  least,  a  vast  improvement  on  the  fashion-plate- 
like daubs  which  have  heretofore  been  circulated  in  this  country 
as  portraits  of  Macaulay.  It  indicates  high  subjecl  ive  qualities, 
but  not  a  strong  out-going  soul.  Eigid  and  comprehensive  taste 
and  a  sort  of  honest  and  quiet  resolution,  might  be  attributed  to 
the  outline  of  the  mouth  and  the  lines  around  it,  but  the  iron  re- 
pose of  concentrated  passions  has  not  settled  there.  The  face  is 
manly,  but  not  masculine. 

We  find  only  one  fault  with  the  publidiers'  execution  of  their 
duty.  We  refer  to  the  alterations  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  orthography, 
to  suit  the  standard  of  Noah  Webster  and  his  emendators.  By 
us,  who  are  strongly  averse  from  some  of  the  arbitrary  innovations 
of  the  great  American  Lexicographer,  perhaps  the  changes  are 
more  deprecated  than  by  others.  And,  although  we  own  that  the 
partiality  of  the  publishers  of  the  most  modem  and  valuable  edi- 
tion of  Webster's  Dictionary,  for  Webster's  orthography,  is  quke 
mtfural,  we  cannot  excuse  them  for  forcing  it  upon  Mr.  Macaulay. 
We  want  to  see  a  fac-simile  of  the  great  work  before  us,  in  alpha- 
betic characters  as  well  as  in  words  or  sentences.  We  must  cod- 
dMna,  as  a  mutilation  of  our  author,  such  barbarisms  as  ^*  fniieTt^ 
*'9cepUr;*  and  **deftn8ey* 

Mr.  Macaulay's  name  is  not  strangle  to  the  American  public 
His  various  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Knight's 
Magazine  were  collected  several  years  ago  into  volumes  of  '*  Mis- 
cellanies" by  American  publishers.  It  is  only  within  about  two 
years  that  the  same  compliment  was  paid  to  them  in  England. 


*  We  bad  no  expectation,  when  this  passage  was  penned,  that,  before  this 
article  saw  the  light,  the  errur  we  complain  of  woald  become  a  sobject  of 
newspaper  bickenng.  But  an  Americnn  newspaper  is,  in  these  days,  like  the 
cage  woven  by  jealous  Vulcan  around  Venus  and  ner  paramour—- too  slight  in 
textnrf  for  the  escape  of  the  smallest  object,  and  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
god  of  war  himself. 
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^is  writings  are  among  us  cabinet  classics,  which  would  no  more 
be  omitted  from  a  good  library,  than  would  the  Spectator  or 
Irving'fl  Sketch  Book,  or  Channing^  Essays,  or  Prescott's  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  rising  generation  of  literary  aspirants, 
distributed  among  our  colleges  and  elsewhere,  generally  make 
him  their  model  in  composition,  and  try  mightily  to  break  their 
divergent  and  jangling  periods  into  the  short  and  eyen  march  of 
the  great  English  essayist.  Sophomores  gape  over  the  richly- 
studded  paper  on  **  Milton,"  as  over  a  case  of  jewelry,  the  fash- 
ions of  which  they  would  gladly  wear.  Young  critics,  unmindful 
of  the  crutch  of  some  cis- Atlantic  Old  Christopher  North,  glare, 
with  a  look  of  homicidal  interest,  on  the  bright  keen  scalpel, 
which  made  so  woful  a  disection  of  Mr.  Croker.  The  descendants 
of  the  Puritans  feel  their  mouths  water  over  the  sketch  of  Hamp- 
den. Our  low-Churchmen  deem  Whately  and  Macaulay  about 
equally  worthy  as  "  Defenders  of  the  Faith."  We  remember, 
with  almost  as  much  gratitude  as  we  indulge  for  Brougham'^ 
zealous  eulogy,  Macaulay 's  passing  tribute  to  the  great  Washing- 
ton. Americans  admire  him,  not  only  as  the  most  perfect  of  liv- 
ing literary  artists,  but  as  a  sober  and  woithy  descendant  of  one 
of  the  "  Good  Men  of  Clapham,"  as  a  staunch  English  Wliig,  ts^ 
a  ft  lend  to  popular  education,  and  as  a  wholesome  Christian. 
Nor  is  it  out  of  place  here  to  say,  that  a  part  of  the  respect  of 
Americans  for  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  of  the  eager  expectation  with 
which  the  history  before  us  has  been  waited  for,  is  due  to  the 
fact,  that  his  historical  essays  have  in  the  main  coincided  wi& 
American  views  of  the  great  events  of  England's  past,  and  have 
therefore  struck  us  as  impartial.  In  fact,  we  doubt  whether  the 
author  of  the  book  upon  our  table  can  congratulate  himself  on 
anything  with  more  safety  than  on  the  greatness  and  permanence 
of  his  "  American  reputation" — a  something  which  foreign  wri- 
ters* will  value  more  and  more  as  timp  advances.  Doubtless  they 


•  In  the  preface  of  Mr.  Talf(>urd*f  new  collection  of  the  letters  of  Chablbs 
Lamb,  we  uotice  an  alluiioii  to  the  growing  satisfaction,  which  popalar  Bnff- 
Ush  aathors  are  beginning  to  take  iu  their  immense  cii-cle  of  American  read- 
ers. He  speaks  of  **  the  appreciation  which  the  letters  already  pubiishadp" 
received,  both  in  his  own  country  **  and  in  America  :**  an  appreciatioQ,  be 
adds,  *'  perhaps  nioi-e  remarkable  iu  Aiaerica  than  iu  England." 
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would  value  it  more  at  present,  did  they  not  complain  of  it  as 
Martial  once  complained  of  his  popularity  in  Britain  : 
**  Quid  prodest  ?  nescii  t$te  $acculu$  m^iM .*'* 

In  Tait's  Magazine  for  November,  1847,  Greorge  GilfiHan, 
whose  prose,  like  other  people's  poetry,  is  written  in  a  "  fine 
frenzy,"  and  whose  criticism  consists  in  twining  ideal  oddities 
around  a  very  respectable  analysis,— gave  Mr.  Macaulay'a  ex- 
pected history  the  following  prM%«  .• 

**  It  will  be  brilliant  in  parts,  tedious  as  a  whole— curiously 
and  minutely  leanied — written  now  with  elaborate  pomp  and 
now  with  elaborate  negligence — ^healed  by  party  spirit  whenever 
the  fires  of  enthusiasm  begin  to  pale — it  will  abound  in  striking 
literary  and  personal  sketches,  and  will  easily  rise  to  and  above 
the  level  of  the  scenes  it  describes,  just  because  few  of  those 
scenes,  from  the  character  of  the  period,  are  of  the  highest  moral 
interest  or  grandeur.  But  a  history  forming  a  transcript,  as  if 
in  the  short  hand  of  a  superior  being,  of  the  leading  events  of 
the  age,  solemn  in  spirit,  subdued  in  tone,  grave  and  testamen- 
tary in  language,  profound  in  insight,  judicial  in  impartiality,  and 
final  as  a  Median  law  in  effect,  we  might  have  perhaps  expected 
from  Mackintosh,  but  not  from  Macaulay/' 

•  •  •  -  • 

"  We  are  waiting  for  the  full  avatar  of  the  ideal  historian,  who 
to  the  intellectual  qualities  of  clear  sight,  sagacity,  picturesque 
power,  and  learning,  shall  add  the  far  rarer  qualities  of  a  love  for 
truth  only  equalled  by  a  love  for  man — a  belief  in  and  sympathy 
with  progress,  thorough  independence  and  impartiali':y,  and  an 
all-embracing  charity —  and  after  Macaulay's  History  of  England 
has  teen  the  light,  may  still  be  found  waiting." 

Of  the  fine  pyrotechnic  qualities  of  this  criticism,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  It  ought  to  be  understood,  that  no  modem  prose- 
writer  makes  such  fine  literary  fire-works  as  Mr.  Gilfillan.  But 
as  the  criticism  professes  to  be  prophetic — as  it  claimed  to  tell 


*  The  ioUowing  tranfllation  of  the  passage  and  the  ooBtext  hat  been  gireii 
by  the  author  of  *'  Cla§ite  Vagarie*:" 

**  Naj,  Britaiu  singB  my  lines,  they  say, — 
Oar  laland-conqnest,  far  away.— 
And  yet  what  bools  it  ?    This  my  purse 
Is  none  the  better :  haply  worse." 
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whom  the  child  would  resemble  before  it  was  bom — it  deserves 
a  passing  notice.  We  have  at  least  a  right  to  discuss  Mr.  Gilfil- 
lan's  merits  as  a  seer,  if  not  as  a  censor.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  it  on  the  spot,  or  in  course.  We  have  set  down  his 
words  partly  for  reference,  as  occasion  may  call  for  it,  but  more 
especially  to  found  upon  them  some  general  remarks  upon  what 
is  demanded  of  the  historian. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  narration  of  facts — the  mere 
telling  of  truths — should  be  the  hardest  of  all  the  tasks  proposed 
to  genius,  or  talent.  The  highest  achievement  of  the  advocate  at 
the  bar  is  to  relate  the  facts  of  his  case  well :  not  to  utter  impres- 
sive sentiments.*  Every  body  knows,  that  fiction  is  easier  to 
write  than  history.  In  fact,  Mr.  Macaulay  undoubtedly  told  the 
exact  truth,  when,  in  the  wonderful  essay  on  history  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1828,  he  said  that  "  to  be 
a  really  great  historian  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectual  dis- 
tinctions.'* This  essay  shows,  without  sophistry,  that  never  yet 
has  the  world  produced  a  perfect  historian  :  one,  who  might  be 
followed  iwipHcitly  as  a  model  of  perfection  in  his  department. 
For  we  do,  in  our  human  speech,  claim  perfection  in  some  arts- 
such  as  the  poetry  of  Homer,  the  sculpture  of  Praxiteles,  or  the 
painting  of  Angelo.  These  we  call  perfect,  because  we  despair 
of  ever  seeing  them  surpassed.  But  the  history  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared, which  we  do  not  believe  will  one  day  be  eclipsed  :  the 
form  and  manner  of  which  we  do  not  expect  to  see  improved 
upon. 

Another  thing  is  certain.  Cntics  in  history  will  differ  with 
respect  to  what  they  desiie  a  history  to  be.  Mr.  Oilfillan  would 
demand  one  thing  in  this  matter  :  Mr.  Macaulay  would  demand 
a  very  different  thing.  Mr.  Gilfillan,  as  we  infer  from  our  trans- 
lation of  his  own  words,  would  that  history  might  all  be  wrought 
into  gorgeous  philosophy :  not  the  philosophy  of  history,  for  that 


*  The  faithful  student  of  Dimosthinxs  needs  no  commentary  on  this  tmth. 
Nor  b  it  difficult  to  beliere  that  the  perseverance  of  the  orator  m  copying 
over  and  over  again  parts  of  the  history  of  Thvctdidks,  (who  is  a  masterly 
narrator  of  detoils)  rewarded  him  most  richly  in  giving  him  an  immense 
power  over  facts,  rerhaps  the  highest  compliment  given  to  a  certain  great 
modem  advocate  was,  that  his  **  statement  of  the  evidence  was  better  than 
the  arguments  of  rival  i^eaden." 
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is  cold  speculation  fortified  by  facts  :  not  a  philoeonhical  history, 
for  that  is  nothing  but  fact  floundering  along  through  tedioos 
commentary :  but  history  so  wrought  into  dazzling  effects  as  to 
be  its  own  luminous  philosophy  :  emitting  the  truths  of  religion, 
human  nature,  reason  and  philosophy,  like  rays,  all  around  it.    In 
other  words,  he  would  have  history  written  with  a  sort  of  poetic 
fervor.     Mr.  Macaulay  has  another  view  of  what  history  ought 
to  be.     He  would  see  in  it  not  a  mere  dry  succession  of  facts— a 
picking  out  and  reducing  down — or  yet  a  mere  truthful  and  fa- 
vent  rhapsody.    He  would  have  it  a  perfect  miniature  or  daguer- 
reotype of  the  various  ages  of  the  world.     He  would  divest  the 
great  events  of  the  past  of  the  falsehood  of  modem  associations, 
which  makes  the  reader  of  common  histories  see  the  mea  and 
things  of  by-gone  years  through  a  medium  that  magnifies  or  dis- 
torts. He  would  have  history  represent  the  "  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  ;"  not  subordinate  to  philosophy  or  lashed  into  raptures 
by  fancy,  or  yet  independent  of  either  philosophy  or  fancy.     But 
the  first  he  would  use  to  illustrate  facts,  not  to  be  illustrated  by 
them.     The  other  he  would  use,  to  m  tke  vivid  suggestions  to 
the  reader,  by  which  the  latter  would  be  made  to  feel  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  panorama  passing  before  him.     He  would  bring  to- 
gether the  disjecta  membra  of  history  ;  a  part  of  which  have  been 
floating  in  romances  a:«d  the  rest  of  which  are  mere  annals.     He 
would  have  events  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  manners  of  the 
times  :    take  back  from  Walter  Scott  his  historical  materials : 
combine  the  history  of  the  government  with  the   history  of  the 
people :  at  times  consider  the  anecdote  more  really  historical 
than  the  ministerial  despatch  :  find  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  the  fictitious  dramas  of  the  stage  than  in  the  speeches  at  the 
House  of  Lords :  discern  the  knight's  ignorance  of  his  alphabet 
as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  court  gallantry  :  see  the  baron  when 
eating  with  his  fingers  as  well  as  when  summoning  his  hundred 
dependants  to  the  rescue  in  loyal  &ay  :  and  make  more  at  times 
of  the  geography  of  London  than  of  the  plan  of  a  battle.     In 
short,  if  any  one  desires  to  know  what  Mr.  Macaulay  would  de- 
mand of  the  historian,  he  will  find  his  curiosity  set  at  rest  by 
reading  the  essay,  already  alluded  to,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
It  is  stated  that  the  inductive  system  of  philosophy,  which  has 
made  Lor  1  Bacon  immortal,  first  suggested  itself  to  him  when  he 
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was  a  boy  in  college :  rather  as  a  plausible  theory  than  as  ^  per- 
manent truth.  So  Mr.  Macaulay's  theory  of  history,  although  sug- 
gested to  him  when  he  was  comparatively  young,  has  evidently 
held  his  confidence,  until  it  has  developed  itself  in  a  work  after  his 
own  model.  In  fact,  Mr.  Macaulay  may  be  said  to  have  written,  in 
1828,  a  very  fair  criticism  of  his  own  history,  as  published  in  1848. 
At  all  events,  we  think  him  a  more  successful  prophet  in  this  mat- 
ter than  Mr.  Gilfillan. 

Mr.  Macaulay  always  works  by  ideal  models.  Writing  is  with 
him,  as  speaking  was  with  Demosthenes,  a  fine  art.  We  have  al- 
ready called  him  the  most  perfect  literary  artist  of  the  age.  We 
should  have  si)oken  as  truly  if  we  had  called  him  the  most  perfect 
literary  artist  of  any  age.  Like  the  sculptor,  he  is  an  artist  in  the 
subtle  use  of  his  tools,  as  well  as  in  the  comprehensive  ideality 
which  embraces  his  entire  work  before  it  is  begun.  His  style  is 
artfully  constructed :  his  images  artfully  introduced :  the  whole 
cast  of  his  essay  i?  artfully  arranged,  and  the  whole  effect  at  which 
he  aims  is  studiously  sought  from  first  to  last.  In  writing  his  his- 
tory, therefore,  he  tries  to  realize  his  own  idea  of  what  history 
OQght  to  be,  and — what  is  wonderful  in  the  extreme — never  did 
an  artist  in  literature  come  so  close  to  his  ideal.  Rhetoricians  are 
rarely  great  orators,  and  critics  of  poetry  are  seldom  fine  poets. 
Still  less  should  we  expect  a  critic  in  history — that  unperfected 
art — to  be  able  to  make  a  cool  calculation  of  what  history  ought 
to  be,  and  then  sit  down  and  write  history  as  history 'should  be 
written.  Rarely  does  self-development  match  the  highest  genius. 
Talent  so  trained  as  to  keep  pace  with  genius,  reminds  one  of  a 
strong  draught-horse  trained  to  race  successfully  with  Flying  Chil- 
ders  or  Eclipse.  But  he  must  be  indeed  over-sceptical,  who 
doubts  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  wrought  out  this  miracle. 

The  opinion  we  have  to  give  might  as  well  come  out  first  as  last. 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  begun  to  write  the  most  readable  history  in  the 
world.  We  had  supposed  that  Hume  would  never  be  excelled  in 
this  excellence.  But  now  we  are  almost  vexed  that  Mr.  Macau- 
lay was  so  modest  as  to  write  only  a  continuation  of  Hume's  his-  ' 
tory,*  instead  of  appearing  as  the  rival  of  the  deist  of  La  Fl^che 


*  With  all  itf  cbarmt  of  style,  there  is  no  hisfory  which,  for  truth's  sake, 
needs  re-wntiDg  more  than  Home's,    it  is Bot  enough  thmt  we  hsve  in  Lingm 
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on  thd  latter's  own  ground.  Herodotus,  with  all  the  aids  of  the 
fictions  of  which  his  history  is  a  web,  and  which  he  tells  with  such 
simple  grace  that  nobody  has  the  heart  to  call  him  a  liar,  is  \em 
charming  than  the  history  before  us ;  for  here  truth  has  clothed 
herself  with  all  the  graces  of  fiction.  Macaulay  and  Prescott,  so- 
ber historians  as  they  a:  e,  hare  written  the  mo^X  fascinating  books 
of  the  age. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  ability  to  write  after  an  ideal  model,  and  not 
unworthily,  has  given  him  a  great  advantage.  Other  historiani 
have  written  for  ulterior  obje«'ts ;  Macaulay  to  develop  his  own 
beau  ideal  of  a  history.  Herodotus  wrote  to  amuse  and  delight, 
with  a  story-teller's  instinct.  Thucydides  wrote  to  exhibit  a  fer- 
tile imagination  and  his  philosophical  profundity,  with  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  orator,  rather  than  of  a  historian.  Poly  bias,  Arriaa, 
Caesar,  and  Robertson,  wrote  to  inform :  Xenophon  wrote  to  glo- 
rify men  and  events,  in  which  he  felt  a  peculiar  and  personal  in- 
terest ;  Livy  to  gratify  a  national  pride.  Sallust  wrote  to  parade 
hi^  assumed  hatred  of  vice  and  crime,  and  thorough  appreciatioa 
of  virtue ;  for  as  bad  men  as  he  are  oflen  amateurs  in  morality, 
and  not  merely  hate  but  resent  the  public  and  private  iniquities  of 
others.  Tacitus  wrote  to  exercise  his  splendid  powers  of  analysis. 
Hume  wrote  to  make  the  events  of  the  world's  history  demonstrate 
and  substantiate  his  philosophy — ^to  vindicate  his  own  estimates  of 
men  and  things.  And  it  may  be  generally  remarked  of  modem 
historians,  that  they  have  written  to  justify  theories,  to  draw  from 
history  some  favorite  and  peculiar  lesson,  to  set  the  world  right  oa 
certain  points,  and,  in  short,  give  their  own  construction  to  tlie 
course  of  Providence. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  when  we  speak  thus  of  tbe  ob- 
jects that  historians  have  had  in  writing,  we  speak  of  proximate 
objects  solely.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  ultimate  and  re- 
mote object  of  historians  in  all  ages  has  been  a  permanent  literary 
fame.  Men,  however,  generally  choose  to  follow  glory  in  tbeir 
own  way,  and  demand  it  on  their  own  terms.     Some  proximate 


a  historian  of  diametrically  opposite  views.  We  cmnnot  make  agreeable  c 
ical  combinations  of  iuiidelity  and  bigotry,  as  we  can  of  acids  and  alkaii&— 
Perhaps  Mr.  Macaulay  will  hereafter  imitate  Hume  himself,  m  beginoiaf 
back ;  for  Hume's  tirst-pablished  volume  began  with  the  hiatory  oi  tbe  reifa 
of  James  I. 
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object  giTes  directioD  to  their  pursuit  of  the  remote  olyect.     Their 
course  is  the  resultant  of  two  different  forces. 

The  proximate  object  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  has  been  none  of  these. 
It  was  to  write  a  good  history,  according  to  certain  rules  fixed  in 
his  own  mind ;  to  compose  (if  we  may  use  a  phrase  to  which  fash- 
ion just  now  gives  an  intensive  meaning,)  a  history  that  is  a  history. 
We  believe  he  has  succeeded,  and  it  therefore  becomes  important 
to  inspect  his  ideal  model  somewhat  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Macaulay*s  ideal  embraces  a  s'ncere  love 
of  truth ;  not  any  particular  truth,  but  universal  and  wholesal« 
truth.  Nearly  or  quite  all  modern  historians  love  a  truth,  or 
something  which  they  suppose  to  be  a  truth,  and  make  the  facts 
of  history  so  many  witnesses  for  their  side,  whereby  they  make 
their  witnesses  lie.  But  Mr.  Macaulay  loves  the  truth..  He  de- 
sires facts  to  make  their  oum  true  impression.  And  this  he  believes 
they  will  do  by  stating  them  as  they  are  or  were,  t«)gether  with 
the  circumstances  attending  them.  If  he  adds  analysis  or  philos^ 
phy,  he  takes  care  that  these  shall  belong  to  the  facts  and  not  to 
him.  The  manner  in  which  he  introduces  his  philosophical  r^ 
marks  reminds  us  of  the  exquisite  expression  used  by  Ovid : 
'  Quale  roaae  fulgent  inter  sua  lilia  mixtae.* 

It  has  been  feared  (witness  Mr.  Gilfillan's  ^criticism,)  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  would  sacrifice  truth  to  pomp  of  style.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  would  garnish  falsehood  so  as  to  make  ii  seem  too 
splendid  to  be  disbelieved,  but  thaft.  in  order  to  sustain  the  elo- 
quence of  his  style,  he  would  magnify  or  distort  the  truthful  and 
proper  impressions  of  facts.  No  charge  made  in  advance  against 
a  book  could  be  mor^  gratuitous,  or  de  serve  severer  reprehen- 
sion. It  is  not  necessary  that  an  elegant  writer  should  have  a 
disposition  to  color — to  sublimate  incidents  into  a  fac;  itious  pomp. 
The  temptation  jnay  be  strong,  but  it  can  be  resisted.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Macaulay,  even  in  the  work  before  us,  has  occasionally 
used  too  much  pomp ;  that  h^  has  introduced  allusions  not  gener- 
ally comprehended  and  therefore  not  adapted  to  make  a  lively 
and  useful  impression.  The  fault  is  not  uncommon  and  that 
sweet  saint,  Jeremy  Taylor,  has  been  more  guilty  in  this  respect 
than  any  English  classic  writer  whom  we  have  studied.  But  this 
is  a  sacrifice  of  popularity,  D(*t  of  truth. 

Under  this  passion  for  truthfulness,  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
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Mr.  Macaulay,  raay  be  classed  kindred  excellences,  which  evi- 
dently belong:  to  his  ideal.  One  of  these  is  his  minuteriesf<, — as 
we  must  call  it,  for  lack  of  a  better  wor  I.  We  have  already  air 
lude  I  to  the  fact,  that  the  want  of  a  discussion  of  the  raaDners, 
spirit  and  civilization  of  periods  of  the  past,  has  given  false  and 
exaggerated  views  of  former  events,  has  made  common  events 
mythical,  and  common  personages  lieroic.  The  omission  amounts 
to  a  misrepresentation.  It  excites  the  imagination,  ever  ready  to 
pine  luxuriously  for  what  has  been,  to  take  discouraging  views  of 
human  progress.  This  defect,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  at  great 
pains-taking  to  cure.  His  habits  of  minute  research  have  emi- 
nently fitted  him  for  the  work.  Moreover,  he  has,  according  to 
his  own  grateful  confession,  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
treasures,  accumulated  by  Sir  James  Macintosh  when  the  lader 
contemplated  a  work  oi  the  same  kind  with  the  one  befi>re  us. 
He  has,  with  wise  discrimination,  done  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  the  "  dead  Past'* — as  Longfellow  has  it, — g've  up  its  dead. 
He  has, — to  imagination,  at  least, — reanimated  the  Past,  He 
has  noi  accomplished  this  by  a  strong  effort  of  poetic  fancy,  for 
this,  like  Prometheus,  must  create  a  new  creaturo  before  it  can 
make  it  live  by  fire  stolen  from  heaven.  He  has  accomplished  it 
by  II  series  of  elaborate  processes,  as  the  Prophet's  voice  anima- 
ted the  dry  bones  in  the  valley.  "  Behold,  a  shaking,  and  the 
bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone,"  and  *'  the  sinews  and  the 
flesh  came  up  upon  them,  and  the  skin  cov<»red  them  above."  So 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  upturned  the  confused  mass  of  information 
concerning  the  manners  and  .'ustoms  of  the  past,  and  presented 
minute  and  graphic  views,  gracefully  grouped,  of  the  fashions, 
the  literature,  the  localities,  the  costume,  the  religion  and  the 
civilization  of  the  eras  of  which  he  is  the  chronicler.  If  be  dis- 
solves some  charms,  he  elicits  othei^.  He  takes  back  from  fiction 
the  minuteness,  which  makes  fiction  most  attractive. 

Another  result  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  ambition  to  be  truthful,  is  his 
impartiality.  As  every  body  now-a-days  belongs  to  a  party  m 
politics,  or  a  sect  in  religion,  the  commonest  fault  of  modem  his- 
torians is  partiality.  This  is  true,  although  no  virtue  has  been 
clamored  for,  as  so  vitally  necessary  for  the  historian,  so  long  and 
so  loudly  as  the  one  in  question.  It  has  been  clamored  for  in 
Greek  and  in  Latin,  in  French  ^nd  in  English.     But  it  is  a  faba» 
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loos  virtue.     In  modem  times,  a  new  impartial  historian  breaks 
in,  every  little  while,   upon  the  world,   like  a  peace-maker  at  an 
Irish  Fair,  to  increase  the  mel^e  as  much  as  possible.     The  skep- 
tical H'lme  is  corrected  by  the  impartial  Romanist,  Lingard,  and 
then  Romanist  Lingard  and  skeptical  Hume  are  both  8»'t  right  by 
the  equally  impartial  Anglican,  Brodie.     So  things  go  on,  until  the 
confusion  breeds  a  general  riot.     For  this  vice  of  partiality  in  his- 
torians, we  do  not  know  whether  to  blame  most  the  writer  or  his 
waiting  assembly  of  readers.    The  public  is  certainly  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  sin.    The  historian  goes  to  work  to  do  justice  to 
his  party  or  sect,  and  knows  that  his  party  ur  sect  will  swear  to 
the  justice  of  all  he  says  in  pursuance  of  so  ou  picious  an  under- 
taking.    In  Our  own  country,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  popu- 
lar lecturer  or  historian  to  suit  alT  classes  by  his  version  of  the 
first  English  Revolution,  or  Rebellion,  as  they  call  it  over  sea. 
Let  but  a  Icturer  stigmatize  Archbishop  Laud  as  mean,  and  a 
slammed  door  will  perhaps  echo  to  the  sentiment,  as  a  fiery  Church- 
man makes  his  exit.     Let  him,  on  the  other  hand,  call  the  pre- 
late a  saint,  and  a  disgusted  Puritan  may  even  venture  to  utter  a 
low  hiss.     The  s:)me  kind  of  tricks  can  be  played  with  the  name 
of  Cromwell.    Although  it  is  manifestly  a  law  of  Providence  to 
bring  g  >od  out  of  evil;  to  overrule  human  weakness  aid  wicked- 
ness into  some  npble  result,  that  it  may  teach  man  his  imperfec- 
tion auil  his  subjection  to  a  Divine  control  ^  yet  the  vanity  of  man 
is  loth  to  admit  tUui  evil  has  ever  disfigured  what  now  seems  to 
bim  good.     He  is  loth  to  admit  that  his  sect  has  ever  been  corrupt, 
or  his  paity  unwise.     It  is  difficult,  under  such  circumstancjs,  to 
make  the  public  agree  that  a  historian  is  impartial,  even  when  he 
is  so.     Even  a  liberal  allowance  of  praise  and  blame  to  both  sides 
will  displease  as  much  as  did  the  decision  of  the  monkey,  who  ate 
up  the  cheese  of  the  two  litigant  cats,  in  his  attempt  to  divide  it 
equally   between  them.    Nothing  but  consummate  ai  t  or  over- 
whelming power  of  logic  will  probably  ever  aDow  a  historian  to 
be  accepted  as  impartial  by  his  own  age. 

But  it  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  lot  to  receive,  even  in  this 
life,  "  good  things."  F  om  twenty-one  to  forty-four,  he  has  been 
the  favorite  of  fortune — possessed  of  a  valuable  life-estate  of  pop- 
ularity, with  an  excellent  chance  for  a  fee-simple  of  permanent 
fame.     Nor  should  we  now  be  surprised  if  he  receives  from  his 
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conteraporariesy  of  opposite  views,  acknowledgment  of  his  impar- 
tiallty  as  a  historian.  The  result  may,  by  some,  be  aacribed  to 
art  or  to  mere  sagacity,  rather  than  to  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
intelligence,  which  at  once  compounds  the  truth  out  of  the  conflict* 
ing  views  of  men.  But  we  believe  that  the  result  will  be  confess* 
ed  to  have  existence.  Mr.  Gilfillan  had  done  his  best  to  give  Mr. 
Macaulay  a  bad  name  in  this  respect.  He  bad  given  out  that  the 
forth-coming  history  would  be  "  the  splendid  cenotaph  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  party" — ^that  "  it  would  be  heated  by  party  spirit,  ivhen 
the  fires  of  enthusiasm  began  to  pale."  And  we  admit  that  the 
history  has  not  yet  been  brought  down  to  a  time  when  the  modem 
partisan  need  be  very  sensitive  with  regard  to  his  political  ances- 
try ;  or  when  party  action  has  the  benefit  of  much  uncertainty  re- 
specting its  propriety  or  unsoundness.  But  we  think  we  see  in 
Mr.  Macaulay  a  detemuTiaiion  to  be  impartial,  at  all  hasards,  aad 
we  will  trust  his  art  and  sagacity  for  the  rest.  We  will  even  he 
*'  among  the  prophets"  ourselves.  To  give  the  reader  one  reas<Mi 
:i¥hy  we  indulge  the  fond  anticipation,  we  will  quote  from  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  his  philosophical  view*  of  the  origin  of  parties  ia 
England : 

"  When,  in  October,  1641,  the  Parliament  reassembled  after  a 
short  recess,  two  hostile  parties,  essentially  the  same  with  those 
which,  under  difierent  names,  have  ever  since  contended,  and  are 
still  contending,  for  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  appeared  con- 
fronting each  other.  During  some  years  they  were  designated  as 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  They  were  subsequently  called  To- 
ries and  Whigs ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  these  appellations  are  likely 
soon  to  become  obsolete. 

'*  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  compose  a  lampoon  or  a  panegyric 
on  either  of  these  renowned  factions ;  for  no  man  not  utterly  des- 
titute of  judgment  and  candor  will  deny  that  there  are  many  deep 
stains  on  the  fame  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  or  that  the 
party  to  which  he  is  op  osed  may  justly  boast  of  many  illustrious 
names,  of  many  heroic  actions,  and  of  many  great  services  ren- 
dered to  the  state.  The  truth  is,  that  though  both  parties  hare 
often  seriously  erred,  England  could  have  spared  neither.  If,  in 
her  institutions,  freedom  and  order,  the  advantages  arising  Trom 
innovation  and  the  advantages  arising  from  prescription,  have  beent 
combined  to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown,  we  may  attribute  this 
happy  peculiarity  to  the  strenuous  conflicts  and  alternate  victories 

•  Vol.  let,  page  93.         ^ 

t  In  Harper's  Edttion  thif  reads  jMvscriptioii— a  manifeft  amnr. 
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of  two  rival  confederacies  of  statesmeiiy  a  confederacy  zecdous  for 
authority  and  antiquity,  and  a  confederacy  zealoua  for  liberty  and 
progress." 

Mr.  Macaulay  had  previously  remarked*  as  follows : 

*'  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  distinction  which  then  became  obvi- 
ous had  always  existed,  and  always  must  exist ;  for  it  has  its  origin 
in  diversities  of  temper,  of  understanding,  and  of  interest,  )vhich 
are  found  in  all  societies,  and  which  will  be  found  till  the  human 
mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  the  charm  of 
habit  and  by  the  charm  of  novelty.  Not  only  in  politics,  but  in 
literature,  in  art,  in  science,  in  surgery  and  mechanics,  in  naviga- 
tion and  agriculture,  nay,  even  in  mathematics,  we  find  this  dis- 
tinction. Every  where  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  cling  with 
fondness  to  whatever  is  ancient,  and  who,  even  when  convinced 
by  overpowering  reasons  that  innovation  would  be  beneficial,  con- 
sent to  it  with  many  misgivings  and  forebodings.  We  find  also 
every  where  another  class  of  men,  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in  spec- 
ulation, always  pressing  forward,  quick  to  discern  the  imperfec- 
tions of  whatever  exists,  disposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  risks  and 
inconveniences  which  attend  improvements,  and  disposed  to  give 
every  change  credit  for  being  an  improvement.  In  the  sentiments 
of  both  classes  there  is  something  to  approve,  but  of  both  the  best 
specimens  will  be  found  not  far  from  the  common  frontier.  The 
extreme  section  of  one  class  consists  of  bigoted  dotards,  the  ex- 
treme section  ot  the  other  consists  of  shallow  and  reckless  empi- 
rics." 

These  passages  certainly  reveal  a  good  temper  and  a  deep  sense 
of  the  importance  of  impartiality.  They  seem  as  if  the  writer  was 
arming  himself  against  the  temptations  which  will  beset  his  ad- 
vance. 

Of  all  subjects  of  discussion,  matters  of  religion  are  the  hardest 
to  treat  dispassionately  and  impartially.  But  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
certainly  made  an  effort  to  surmount  these  difficulties.  He  freely 
acknowledges  the  blessings  conferred  upon  mankind,  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  by  the  Papal  Church  ;  that,  with  all  her  faults, 
she  was  an  irrefragable  barrier  against  worse  corruptions  than  her 
own.  He  traces  the  ongin  of  the  Church  of  England  with  great 
philosophical  boldness,  and,  although  he  omits  the  discussion  of 
the  many  physical  causes  which  brought  about  the  change  in  the 
religion  of  England — the  vices  of  tyranny  and  the  quarrels  of 


•  Vol.  lilt,  page  91tt. 
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King  and  Pope— he  undoubtedly  portrays  correctly  the  moral 
causes  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution.  When  he  represents  the 
fJElnglish  Church  as  a  golden  mean  between  the  extreme  supersd- 
tioB  .and  extreme  independence  of  the  times,  he  is  right.  We 
I^Akthat  the  Church  of  England — ^that  is,  the  Protestant  State- 
.  Ohur^ih  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — ^had  its  mission  under  Prov- 
idence. It  veas  a  moderate  reform,  and  a  more  violent  one  might 
havey  occasioned  a  terrible  relapse.  Providence  also  took  care 
that  ultraists  should  not  be  wanting  then,  to  prove  the  beneficial  re- 
formers df /another  and  later  day.  As  the  minds  of  men  grow 
more  spiritiu^l,  they  less  need  artificial  alliances  for  Christianity. 
If,  in  days  of  igreat  ignorance,  superstition  was  necessary  to  keep 
alive  the  germ. of  Christian  Faith,  so  in  an  age  of  more  knowledge 
and  of  less  reverence,  some  outward  political  alliance  might  be 
necessary  for  the  same  purpose.  As  Robert  Hall  confessed,  the 
aphorism,  that  Romanists  have  a  church  without  a  religion,  and 
Independents  a  religion  without  a  church,  is  exceedingly  specious. 
Nor  ought  Mr.  Macaulay  to  be  charged  with  undue  partiality, 
(when  he  leaves  on  che  mind  of  his  reader  a  similar  impi-ession 
^ith  regard  to  sects  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  It  is  certain 
that  he  takes  care  at.tbe  same  time  to  almost  justify  the  Puritans 
for  their  indignation  at  seeing  a  newly-formed  religious  institution, 
the  Protestant. State- Church,  "mimic  the  lofty  style  of  Ronie." 
Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  blame  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  as 
the  noirijag  causOvOf  .that  king-hating  spirit  which,  forty  or  fifty 
years  after,  made  an  irreparable  breach  in  the  royal  succession  of 
England.  -On  the  .whole,  Mr,  Macaulay's  account  of  the  rise  of 
the  State-Beligion  of  England  has  left  on  our  mind  a  more  agree- 
able sense  of  impartiality  than  Hallara's.  We  also  approve  bis 
analyses  of  .character,  such  as  those  of  Cromwell,  Charles  I.,  and 
LaudL  He  .does  not  make  the  account  of  Charles  a  chapter  in 
martyrology,  or  make  Cromwell  such  a  faultless  hero,  as  does  Car- 
lyle.  He  tells  the  whole  story,  when  he  divides  the  responsibility 
oi  the  Great  Rebellion  between  the  iron  obstinacy  «>f  Cromwell 
and  the  utter  duplicity  of  Charles.  The  stern  Parliamentarian 
had  a  elippery  tyrant  to  deal  with,  and  two  more  unaccommoda- 
ting characteristics  never  came  into  collision  tlian  these.  Crom- 
welFs  iron  will  dealt  only  in  positives,  and  when  he  found  that  the 
deception  of  the  king  made  all  compromise  in  favor  of  the  muCaal 
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interests  of  king  and  subject  nugatory,  he  let  the  storm  loose  on 
the  head  of  royalty. 

Bat  this  impartiality  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  facts  and  characters  of  history.  A  person  may  dis- 
criminate wisely  without  entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  either 
side.  Hallam's  mind,  for  instance,  is  purely  achromatic — an  ig- 
nis  siccus,  light  without  heat.  He  sympathizes  with  none  of  the 
events  or  personages  which  he  describes.  Mr.  Macaulay  unques- 
tionally  admires  Hallam's  judicial  mode  of  summing  up  and  set- 
ting off,  and  imitates  it :  but  is  constitutionally  unable  to  be  so  cold 
and  unsympathetic.  Or  perhaps  the  difference  between  the  two 
lies  greatly  in  the  opposite  historical  pans  pursued  by  the  twa 
Hr.  Hallam's  object,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said,  somewhere,  has 
been  to  anatomize  history.  The  object  of  our  author  has  been, 
on  the  contrary,  to  put  the  whole  body  together  and  fitly  compact 
it  "  with  that  which  every  joint  supplieth."  The  latter's  sympathy 
with  greatness  and  great  deeds  is  ard^t,  and  this  qualification 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  and  splendor  of  his  work.  But  wi  must 
confess  our  doubts  of  his  sympathy  with  great  principles— the 
elements  of  human  action. 

For  instance,  we  do  not  think  that  he  enters  ijuite  into  the 
spirit  of  Puritanism.  He  describes  magnificently  some  of  the 
manifestations  of  its  spirit,  but  fails  to  do  it  justice  as  an  element 
of  power  in  history.  An  element,  like  Puritanism,  is  not  only 
strong  but  enduring.  It  cannot  be  treated  as  a  ripple  on  Time's 
surface,  that  melts  into  tlie  shore.  It  was  not  a  something  begot- 
ten of  the  seventeenth  century  to  do  a  certain  work  for  that  time 
and  then  be  gone.  It  was  destitied  to  live  in  England  until  the 
present  time,  needing  only  universal  suffrage  to  de  victorious 
to-day.  It  was  destined  to  cross  the  seas  and  bring  to  pass  a 
strange  work  on  this  side  of  the  world.  Its  sinews  bared  the 
ground  of  forests,  cut  the  bond  of  colonial  dependence,  sent  a 
wave  of  population  dashing  over  the  Alleghanies,  defined  what- 
ever boundaries  for  itself  it  pleased,  or  rather  has  made  the 
world  confess  its  boundaries  undefined ;  has  made  man  almost  a 
new  being  by  implanting  in  his  soul  a  sense  of  human  dignity  ; 
has  every-where,  without  a  cross  on  its  flag  or  at  the  hilt  of  its 
sword,  carried  and  planted  a  religion  as  strongly  marked  with  the 
dirine  impress  as  if  it  dragged  a  cathedral  on  wheels  behind  it ; 
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spread  ediic&tion  into  all  ranks,  and  made  the  miracles  of  self- 
wrought  fortunes  the  occurrences  of  every  day ;  has  touched  at 
,  every  island  of  the  sea  and  penetrated  every  country  io  the 
world  with  its  enterprise ;  has  never  been  beaten  in  arms,  or 
hauled  down  its  flag  in  disgrace  upon  the  sea.  Now  if  Mr. 
Macaulay  had  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  he 
would  have  analyzed  the  secret  of  this  power  and  shown  why  it 
was  destined  to  **  have  free  course  and  be  glorified."  He  would 
not  have  been  content  to  describe  the  Puritans  as  a  psalm-sin^ing, 
Old-Testament-reading  race :  wonderfully  stubborn  and  intrepid 
and  doggedly  stem.  He  would  have  discussed  their  open-&ced 
view  of  Providence :  their  resolution  to  see  in  themselves  the 
instruments  of  God ;  not,  like  the  mad  crusaders,  to  carry  on  m 
single  fanatical  campaign,  but  in  all  things  committed  to  man  on 
earth.  He  would  have  shown  how,  "fearing  Grod," — on  the 
principle  of  Burke's  sublime  maxim—-"  they  feared  nothing  else.** 
He  would  have  shown  how  Puritanism  was  a  something,  whidi 
must  enter  deeply  into  the  policy  of  States,  and  leave  ineflOeioe- 
able  lineaments  on  the  Church.     Carlyle  has  said  : 

"  Our  ancient  Puritan  Reformers  were,  as  all  ReformerB  iSbA 
will  ever  much  benefit  this  earth  are  always,  inspired  by  a  Hea- 
venly Purpose.  To  see  God's  own  Law,  then  univenally  ac- 
knowledged for  complete,  as  it  stood  in  the  holy  Written  &iok, 
made  good  in  this  world ;  to  see  this,  or  the  true  unwearied  aim 
and  struggle  towards  this :  it  was  a  thine  worth  living  for  and  dy- 
ine  for !  Eternal  Justice ;  that  God's  Will  he  done  on  Earth  as 
it  IS  in  Heaven  :  corollaries  enough  will  flow  from  that,  if  that  be 
there ;  if  that  be  not  there,  no  corollary  good  for  much  will  flow. 
It  was  the  general  spirit  of  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century." 

We  have  thus  instanced  Puritanism — as  it  is  an  instance  likely 
to  be  appreciated  by  American  readers — tc  show  what  we  mean 
by  Mr.  Macaulay*s  lack  of  sympathy  with  great  principles  :  not 
to  complain  of  his  view  of  the  Puriians,  so  far  as  it  goes.  We 
have  seen  some  ink  shed  by  daring  newspaper  critics,  is  de- 
nouncing his  sketch  ot  Puritan  excesses,  after  that,  having  done 
its  great  work,  it  spent  its  effervescence  in  cant.  Bat  aach  de- 
monstrations of  zeal  are  nothing  but  self-convicted  ignorance. 
The  picture  is  irut :  if  it  is  not  pleasant,  let  the  book  not  be  read 
by  such  gingerly  people. 

But  if  Mr.  Macaulay  has  not  fully  appreciated  the  ^  imer  liliB^'* 
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as  the  transcendentalists  would  say,  of  Puritanism,  he  has  wrought 
up  5ome  of  its  results  into  pictures  of  marvellous  beauty.  He 
seems  to  describe  the  exalted  courage  of  the  Puritans  even  con 
mnore.  The  fires  of  old  Dunbar  seem  to  warm  his  fancy,  as  he 
details  the  constitution  and  achievements  of  the  **  Army  of  Par- 
liament" We  will  copy  at  least  a  part  of  his  description,  for  it 
illustrates  the  author's  power  as  much  as  any  passage  in  the  vol- 
isne,  not  even  excepting  the  rich  painting  of  the  last  hours  of 
Charles  11. 

"  The  soul  of  that  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  Bred  to  peace- 
ful occupations,  he  had,  at  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  accepted 
a  commission  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  No  sooner  had  he  be- 
come a  soldier,  than  he  discerned,  with  the  keen  glance  of  genius, 
what  Essex  and  men  like  Essex,  with  all  their  experience,  were 
unable  to  perceive.  He  saw  precisely  where  the  strength  of  the 
R  yalists  lay,  and  by  what  means  alone  that  strength  could  be 
overpowered.  He  ©aw  that  it  was  necessary  to  rec<>n8truct  the 
army  of  the  Parliament.  He  saw,  also,  that  there  were  abundant 
and  excellent  materials  for  the  purpose ;  materials  less  showy,  in- 
deed, but  more  solid,  than  those  of  which  the  gallant  squadrons  of 
the  Idng  were  composed.  It  was  necessary  to  look  ror  recruits 
who  were  sot  mere  mercenaries ;  for  recruits  of  decent  station 
and  grave  character,  fearing  God  and  zealous  for  public  liberty. 
With  such  men  he  filled  his  own  regiment,  and,  while  he  subjected 
diem  to  a  discipline  more  rigid  than  had  ever  before  been  known 
in  England,  he  administered  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
stimulants  of  fearful  potency. 

"  The  events  of  the  year  1644  fully  proved  the  superiority  of 
his  abilities.  In  the  south,  where  Essex  held  the  command,  the 
Parliamentary  forces  underwent  a  succession  of  shameful  disasters, 
but  in  the  north  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor  fully  compensated 
for  all  that  had  been  lost  elsewhere.  That  victory  was  not  a  more 
serious  blow  to  the  Royalists  than  to  the  party  which  had  hitherto 
been  dominant  at  Westminster ;  for  it  was  notorious  that  the  day, 
disgracefully  lost  by  the  Presbyt'»rian8,  had  been  retrieved  by  the 
energy  of  CromweU,  and  by  the  stetidy  valor  of  the  warriors  whom 
he  had  trained. 

**  These  events  produced  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  and  the 
new  model  of  the  army.  Under  decorous  pretexts,  and  with  eve- 
ry mark  of  respect,  Essex  and  most  of  those  who  had  held  high 
posts  under  him  were  removed,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
intrusted  to  very  different  hands.  Fairfax,  a  brave  soldier,  but  of 
mean  understanding  and  irresolute  temper,  was  the  nominal  lord- 
general  of  the  forces,  but  Cromwell  was  their  real  head. 

**  Cromwell  made  haste  to  organise  the  whole  army  on  the  same 
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principles  on  which  he  had  organized  his  own  regiment.  As  soon 
as  this  proceeds  was  complete,  the  event  of  the  war  was  decided. 
The  Cavaliers  had  now  to  encounter  natural  courage  equal  to  their 
own,  enthusiasm  stronger  than  their  own,  and  discipline  8U<^  as 
was  utterly  wanting  to  them.  It  soon  hecarae  a  proverh  that  the 
soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  men  of  a  different  breed 
from  tl)e  soldiers  of  Essex.  At  Naseby  took  place  the  first  ^eat 
encounter  between  the  Royalists  and  the  remodeled  army  of  the 
houses.  The  victory  of  the  Roundheads  was  complete  and  deci- 
sive. It  was  followed  by  other  triumphs  in  rapid  succession.  In 
a  few  months  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  was  fVilly  established 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Charles  fled  to  the  Scots,  and  was  by 
them,  in  a  manner  which  did  not  much  exalt  their  national  char- 
acter, delivered  up  to  his  English  subjects." 

"  The  army  which  now  became  supreme  in  the  state  was  an  army 
very  different  from  any  that  has  since  been  seen  among  us.  At 
present  the  pay  of  the  common  soldier  is  not  such  as  can  seduce 
any  but  the  lyimblest  class  of  English  laborers  from  their  calling 
A  barrier  almost  impassable  separates  him  from  the  commissioner 
officer.  The  great  majority  of^  those  who  rise  high  in  the  service 
rise  by  purchase.  So  numerous  and  extensive  are  the  remote  de- 
pendencies of  England,  that  every  man  who  enlists  in  the  line 
must  expect  to  pass  many  years  in  exile,  and  some  years  in  cli- 
mates unfavorable  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  European  race. 
The  army  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  raised  for  home  service. 
The  pay  of  the  private  soldier  was  much  above  the  wages  earned 
by  the  great  boay  of  the  people ;  and,  if  he  distinguished  bimself 
by  intelligence  and  courage,  he  might  hope  to  attain  higb  com- 
mands. The  ranks  were  accordingly  composed  of  persons  supe- 
rior in  station  and  education  to  the  multitude.  These  persons^ 
sober,  moral,  diligent,  and  accustomed  to  reflect,  had  been  induced 
to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the  pressure  of  want,  not  by  the  love  of 
novelty  and  license,  not  by  the  arts  of  recruiting  officers,  but  by 
religious  and  political  zeal,  riiingled  with  the  desire  of  distinction 
and  promotion.  The  boast  of  the  soldiers,  as  we  find  it  recorded 
in  their  solemn  resolutions,  was,  that  they  had  not  been  forced  into 
the  service,  nor  had  enlisted  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  lucre  ;  that 
they  were  no  janissaries,  but  free-bom  Englishmen,  who  bad«  of 
their  own  accord,  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  England,  and  whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  watch 
over  the  welfare  of  the  nation  which  they  had  save^. 

"A  force  thus  composed  might,  without  injury  to  its  efficiency, 
be  indulged  in  some  liberties  which,  if  allowed  to  any  other  troops, 
would  have  proved  subversive  of  all  discipline.  In  general,  sol-- 
diers  who  should  form  themselves  into  political  clubs,  elect  dele- 
gates, and  pass  resolutions  on  high  quetitions  of  state,  would  soon 
break  loose  from  all  control,  would  cease  to  form  an  army,  and 
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would  become  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  mobs.  Nor  wknild 
it  be  safe,  in  our  time,  to  tolerate  in  any  regiment  religious  meeC- 
ingSy  at  which  a  corporal  versed  in  Scripture  shotdd  lead  the  de- 
votions of  his  less  giilted  colonel,  and  admonish  a  backsliding  major. 
But  such  was  the  intelligence,  the  gravity,  and  the  self-command 
of  the  warriors  whom  Cromwell  had  trained,  that  in  their  camp  a  , 
political  organization  and  a  religious  organization  could  exist 
without  destroying  military  organization.  The  same  men  who, 
off  duty,  were  noted  as  demagogues  and  field-preachers,  were  die- 
tinguished  by  steadiness,  by  the  spirit  of  order,  and  by  prompt 
obedience  on  wa(ch,  on  drill,  and  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  war  this  strange  force  was  irresistible.  The  stubborn  cour- 
age characteristic  of  the  English  people  was,  by  the  system  of 
Cromwell,  at  once  regulated  and  stimulated.  Other  leaders  have 
maintained  order  as  strict ;  other  leaders  have  inspired  tneir  fol- 
lowers with  a  zeal  as  ardent ;  but  in  his  camp  alone  the  most  rigid 
discipline  was  found  in  company  with  the  fiercest  enthusiasm. 
His  troops  moved  to  victory  with  the  precision  of  machines,  while 
burning  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  of  crusaders.  From  the  time 
when  the  army  was  remodeled  to  the  time  when  it  was  disbanded, 
it  never  found,  either  in  the  British  islands  or  on  the  Continent, 
an  enemy  who  could  stand  its  onset.  In  Enghmd,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Flanders,  the  Puritan  warriors,  often  surrounded  by  difficul- 
ties, sometimes  contending  against  threefold  odds,  not  only  never 
failed  to  conquer,  but  never  failed  to  destroy  and  break  in  pieces 
whatever  force  was  opposed  to  them.  They  at  length  came  to 
regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a  day  of  certain  triumph,  and  marched 
against  the  most  renowned  battalions  of  Europe  with  disdainful 
confidence.  Turenne  was  startled  by  the  shout  of  stem  exultai  ion 
with  which  his  English  allies  advanced  to  the  combat,  and  express- 
ed the  delight  of  a  true  soldier  when  he  learned  that  it  was  ever 
the  fashion  of  Cromwell's  pikemen  to  rejoice  greatly  when  they 
beheld  the  enemy ;  and  the  banished  Cavaliers  felt  an  emotion  of 
national  pride  when  they  saw  a  brigade  of  their  countrymen,  out- 
numbered by  foes  and  abandoned  by  allies,  drive  before  it  in  head- 
long rout  the  finest  infantry  of  Spain,  and  force  a  passage  into  a 
counterscarp  which  had  just  been  pronounced  impregnable  by  the 
ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguished  the  army  of  Cromwell 
from  other  armies  was  the  austere  morality  and  the  fear  of  God 
which  pervaded  all  ranks.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  zealous 
Royalists  that,  in  that  singular  camp  no  oath  was  htsard,  no  drunk- 
enness or  gambling  was  seen,  and  tnat,  during  the  long  dominion 
of  the  soldiery,  the  property  of  the  peaceful  citizen  and  the  honor 
of  woman  were  held  sacred.  If  outrages  were  committed,  they 
were  outrages  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  of  which  a  vic- 
torious army  is  generally  guilty.     No  servant-girl  complained  of 
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iIm  rough  gallantry  of  the  red-coats ;  not  aa  ounce  of  plate 
ti^en  from  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  ;  bat  a  Pelagian  sermon, 
or  a  window  on  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  painted,  pro- 
duced in  the  Puritan  ranks  an  excitement  which  it  required  the 
Utmost  exertions  of  the  o^&cers  to  quell.  One  of  OromweU's 
chief  difficultie:it  was  to  restrain  his  pikemen  and  dragoons  traok 
inyading  by  main  force  the  pulpits  of  ministers  whoM  discourses, 
to  use  the  language  of  that  time,  were  i.ot  savory  ;  and  too  naany 
of  our  cathedrals  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  hatred  with  whidk 
those  stem  spirits  regarded  every  vestige  of  popery." 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  been  criticised  as  having  no  real  sympathy 
with  progress.  This  vague  vharge  we  do  not  believe.  That  be 
is  very  largely  lost  in  his  art  as  a  writer,  when  he  takes  up  Ins 
pen,  we  cannot  doubt.  That  he  is  not  a  man  to  lead  a  reform 
party  may  also  be  conceded.  But  we  do  believe,  both  from  his 
bistory  and  Irom  the  side  that  he  adopts  in  his  written  discussiona, 
that  he  is  truly  a  lover  of  progress.  In  the  book  before  u^  vre 
infer  it  from  his  studious  endeavor  to  prove,  by  divesting  the  past 
of  its  false  heroic  atmosphere,  that  the  world  has  made  gfreat  ad- 
vances ;  and  see  that  he  cherishes  any  thing  but  a  surly  conserva- 
tism«  And  here  we  may  properly  cite  one  of  the  most  elegant 
passages  in  the  volume  before  us. 

"  The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  reader  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt,  yet  in  spite  of  evi- 
dence many  will  still  image  to  themselves  the  England  of  the 
Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant  country  than  the  England  in  vrhich 
we  live.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  society,  vrhile 
constantly  moving  forward  with  eager  speed^  should  be  constantly 
looking  back  with  tender  regret.  But  these  two  propensities^ 
inconsistent  as  they  may  appear,  can  easily  be  resolved  into  the 
same  principle.  Both  spring  from  our  impatience  of  the  state  in 
which  we  actually  are.  That  impatience,  while  it  stimulates  us 
to  surpass  preceding  generations,  disposes  us  to  overrate  their 
happiness.  It  is  in  some  sense,  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  in 
us,  to  be  constantly  discontented  with  a  condition  which  is  con- 
stantly improving.  I»ut  in  truth  there  is  a  constant  improvement 
because  there  is  a  constant  discontent.  If  we  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  cease  to  contrive,  to  labor, 
and  to  save,  with  a  view  to  the  future.  And  -it  is  natural,  that, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  form  a  too  favor- 
able estimate  of  the  past. 

In  truth  we  are  under  a  deception  similar  to  that  which  mis- 
leads the  traveller  in  the  Arabian  desert.  Beneath  the  caravan 
all  is  dry  and  bare  ;  but  far  in  adv  ance  and  far  in  the  rear,  is  the 
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pemblance  of  refreshing  waters.  The  pilgrims  hasten  forward, 
and  find  nothing  but  sand  where,  an  hour  before,  they  had  seen 
a  lake ;  they  turn  their  eyes,  and  see  a  lake  where,  an  hour  be- 
fore, they  were  toiling  through  sand.  A  similar  illusion  seems 
to  haunt  nations  in  every  stage  of  their  progress  from  poverty  and 
barbarism  to  the  highest  degrees  of  opulence  and  civilization. 
But  if  we  resolutely  chase  the  mirage  backwards,  we  shall  find 
it  recede  before  us  into  the  regions  of  fabulous  antiquity.  It  is 
now  the  fashion  to  place  the  golden  age  of  England  in  times 
when  noblemen  wer«»  destitute  of  comforts  the  want  of  which 
would  be  intolerable  to  a  modern  footman,  when  farmers  and 
shopkeepers  breakfasted  on  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
raise  a  riot  in  a  modern  work-house  i  when  men  died  faster  in 
the  purest  country  air  than  they  now  die  in  the  most  pestilential 
lanes  of  our  towns,  and  when  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our 
towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of  Guiana.  We  too,  shall 
in  our  turn,  be  outstripped,  and  in  our  turn  be  envied.  It  may 
well  be,  hi  the  twentieth  century,  that  the  peasant  of  Dorsetshire 
raa^^thihk  himself  miserably  paid  with  fiueen  shillings  a  week, 
that  the  carpenter  at  Greenwich  may  receive  ten  shillings  a  day, 
that  laboring  men  may  be  as  little  used  to  dine  without  meat  as 
they  now  are  to  eat  rye  bread ;  that  sanitary  police  and  medical 
discoveries  may  have  added  several  more  years  to  the  aver.ge 
length  of  human  life ;  that  numerous  luxuries  and  comforts  wh^ch 
are  now  unknown,  or  confined  to  a  few,  may  be  within  the  reach 
of  every  diligent  and  thrifty  workingman.  And  yet  it  may  then 
b6  the  mode  to  assert  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  pro- 
gress of  science  have  benefitted  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  and  to  talk  of  the  reign  of  Q^ueen  Victoria  as  the  time 
when  England  was  truly  merry  England,  when  all  classes  were 
hound  together  by  brotherly  sympathy,  when  the  ricli  did  not 
grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  nnd  when  the  poor  did  not  envy  the 
splendor  of  the  rich. 

One  striking  ieature  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  history  is  its  indepen- 
dence. We  cannot  see  that  he  leans  on  any  of  his  predecessors, 
either  for  the  color  he  gives  to  facts,  or  for  his  philosophy.  There 
is  a  remarkable  unity  in  the  whole  work,  both  of  style  and  spirit. 
He  does  not  make  a  mosaic  of  other  people's  opinions.  In  this 
respect,  he  presents  a  most  enviable  contrast  to  Mr.  Alison,  who 
appropriates  whole  paragraphs  from  Chateaubriand  and  others 
without  deigning  to  use  quotation  marks.  No  man,  of  course, 
wobld  call  this  plagiarism,  for  it  is  manifestly  not  so  intended. 
But  it  spoils  the  unity  of  the  work  and  the  confidence  of  the 
reader  in  the  author's  power. 
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Mr.  Macaulay  is  prodigal  of  allusions  to  this  country,  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration.  This  fact,  trivial  as  it  may  appear,  will 
rather  suit  the  jealous  vanity  of  American  readers-  And  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  uses  them  intelligentlj, 
never  falling,  like  Alison,  into  grave  statistical  errors  which 
school-boys  deride. 

We  have  thus  noticed  in  brief  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  book  before  us.  It  has  not  been  our  object  to  look  up  here- 
sies, political,  statistical  or  philosophical.  We  have  not  singled 
out  pages  to  be  avoided,  as  tabooed  by  criticism.  We  have  even 
resisted  the  temptation  to  discuss  the  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  style.  This  sort  of  entomolc»gical  criticism  our  limit<*,  if 
not  our  taste,  would  compel  us  to  forego.  It  is  possible,  that  as 
the  publication  of  the  work  advances,  we  shall  say  more  about  it 
At  all  events,  we  shall  look  for  the  succeeding  volumes  with  great 
interest.  And  we  know  of  no  books,  either  published  or  forth- 
coming, which  must  not,  after  we  receive  another  volume  of 
Macaulay's  History,  be  laid  upon  the  shelf  until  the  latter  is  read 
through. 


NISH-NA-WE-NAH. 

In  the  tone  and  olden  forest,  where  the  Tuscarawra  sleeps, 
Where  Walhondiog,  sluggish,  gloomy,  through  the  oozy  prairie  creeps; 
Where  the  selennn  elm  trees,  bending,  slowly  swaying  to  and  fro* 
Fill  the  air  with  hollow  murmurs,  ominous  of  coming  wo ; 
Where  the  dank  and  waving  sedges  fringe  the  sUent  rolling  riTer, 
And  a  deep  unbroken  shadow  drinks  the  sunshine  up  forever. 
Lay  of  old  an  Indian  Eden,  like  an  island  in  the  water ; 
There,  amid  a  solemn  stillness,  dwelt  Tadokeh  and-  his  daughter. 
Summery  gay  vines,  pale  rosesy  thick  in-arching  Eglantine, 
Spotted  alders  dark  and  gloomy,  white  and  golden  Columbine, 
Edge  the  isle  with  dainty  border,  while  the  dogwood's  creamy  bkwnu 
Arching  o*er  it  like  a  bower,  loads  the  air  with  faint  perfume ; 
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Where  a  vista  to  the  southward  stretched  into  the  frown iog  wood. 

Hid  io  clusteriog  wreaths  of  roses,  mossy,  gray,  the  cabin  stood. 

In  it,  were  wild  furry  couches,  bows  and  spears  and  scalping  knives, 

Grim  and  gory  hung  the  scalp-locks,  pledges  of  departed  lives, 

Horns  of  deer,  and  claws  of  bear,  of  the  grizzly  wolf  the  teeth ; 

Rattles  of  the  hissing  snake,  of  its  skin  the  arrow  sheath ; 

Plaited  golden  maize  festooning,  haunch  of  smoky  venison. 

Birchen  wicker,  wampum,  blankets,  hedge-quill-broidered  moccasson. 

Birch  canoe  and  ashen  paddle,  lithe  and  limber  fishing  pole, 

Hpng  suspended  from  the  roof  tree,  of  the  straightest  walnut  bole. 

Tall  and  stately  was  the  chieftain,  shapely  as  a  towering  tree ; 

Long  of  limb  and  wide  of  shoulder,  lithe  as  any  panther  free. 

When  he  bounded  through  the  forest,  from  his  step  was  heard  no 

crashing: 
Broad  and  high  his  beetling  forehead,  underneath  which   eyes  were 

flashing, 
Which  could  trace  the  dimmest  footstep,  through  the  forest  lone  and 

gray.— 

Which  were  thoughtful  in  the  council,  blazing  in  the  fierce  foray. 
But  the  lovely  Nish-na-we-nah,  forest  Iilossom,  wild-wood  Howdr, 
Daughter  of  the  summer  sunshine,  and  the  summer  evening  sliower ; 
Who  could  sing  her,  who  could  paint  her,  gazing  \n  those  midnight  eyes, 
Whence  there  beamed  a  thousand  beauties,  as  the  stars  beam  from  the 

skies. 
On  the  heaven  of  her  cheek  rarely  mingled  dusk  and  dawn  ; 
Eyebrows,  arched  o'er  liquid  orbs,  wild  as  those  of  startled  fawn. 
Motion,  like  the  ivy  swinging  in  the  night-wind  to  and  fro. 
Voice,  like  silver  sound  of  waters,  in  the  deep  pool  dropping  slow, 
Heart,  as  yieMing  in  its  quiet  as  the  quick  inflected  water. 
As  resistless  in  its  torrent ;  such  was  she,  Tadokeh*8  daughter. 

The  sun  was  up,  the  dcrw  had  left 

The  spray  whereon  it  brightly  hung. 
The  squirrel  had  come  from  the  maple  cleft. 

And  was  leaping  the  hickory  boughs  among. 
To  see  to  his  wintei^store. 

The  buck  and  the  doe  were  wandering  out, 
Unscared  by  the  ravenous  hunter's  shout ; 

The  parroquet  and  the  hum-bird  gay 
Flittered  and  flashed  in  the  forest  gray, 
And  all  did  promise  a  k)vely  day. 
As  ever  was  seen  before. 
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Swittly  throagh  the  swamp  alone,     ^ 
Treading  on  the  trnnks  o*erthrown,— 
Soft  with  age  and  mossy  grown, — 
On  the  logs  where  the  water  snake 
In  the  sun  his  rest  doth  take, 
By  the  pond  where  the  lillies  grow — 
Opening  their  breasts  of  snow. 
Spreading  wide  their  wings  of  green — 
Went  with  sad  and  serious  mein, 
Nishnawenah,  cfaiefmin's  daughter. 
To  the  slow  Mohican*8  Mrater, 
Over  and  through  the  solemn  swamp, 
Toward  the  ruined  beaver  camp. 

The  moon  has  changed  to  summer  noon : 
.  The  noon  to  eve  declined  as  soon ; 
The  sun  has  set,  the  stars  are  out; 
Their  silvery  night  beams  seem  to  flout, 
And  fleer  at  the  fireflies  flitting  about 
Ere  she  has  gained  by  weary  tramp, 
Cashocton  and  the  beaver  camp. 
And  on  her  brow,  the  green  houghs  dirough. 
Falls  coolly  down  the  evening  dew. 
Why  waits  the  maiden  ?  why  hath  night 
And  eve  and  noon  and  morning  light. 
Found  such  deep  shadows  on  her  face  ? 
Why  comes  she  to  such  trysting  place  T 

There's  a  step,— she  starts,— anodier, — 

She  listens  hi^f  turning  to  fly ; 
Again,  and  she  tries  to  smother 
A  murmuring  jo3rful  cry ; 
There's  a  gleam  in  her  eyes,  like  the  stars  above  her : 
A  moment, — she's  clasped  to  the  breast  of  her  lover. 

For  him  she  came,  and  who  was  he  ? 
A  hunter,  of  the  forest  free. 
A  man  whose  name  in  song  and  story. 
Each  year  gets  some  increase  of  glory ; 
And  borne  on  bard's  immortal  rhyme. 
Sails  safely  down  the  deep  of  time  ; 
The  day  star  of  Kentucky's  noon. 
The  forest  freeman,  Daniel  Boone. 
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Tadokeh*8  prisoner  si  see  the  day, 
When,  faintiDg  in  the  desperate  fray, 
Alone,  aoiid  a  tribe  he  stood, 
In  the  Salt  Rirer^s  fatal  wood,— 
Fair  Nishnawenah  taught  him  loye ; — 
And  still  repressed  each  wish  to  rove. 
And  now  by  her  command  he  came 
rom  far  Sandusky,  where  the  game 
Was  bunted  by  the  Seneca; 
Swift  hurrying  o'er  the  rapid  way, 
To  hear  the  danger,  which,  she  said, 
Hung  with  a  menace  o'er  his  head. 

Who  but  hath  felt  the  new  born  joy, 

Which  shot  like  lightning  through  his  breast, 
When  first  while  yet  a  dreamy  boy. 

Young  beauty's  lip  in  love  he  prest  7 
Who  but  remembers  every  thrill. 

The  touch,  the  sigh,  the  dear  caress. 
When  Love,  overmastering  the  will, 

Waa  prodigal  of  means  to  bless. 
As  there  was  no  decay  in  liv'mg. 
And  Qo  impoverishment  in  giving. 
Such  was  the  thrill,  though  short  his  bliss, 

Which  sthrred  within  the  hunter's  breast. 
When  lip  met  lip,  in  clinging  kiss. 

And  her  heart  to  his  own  he  preseed. 

But  suddenly  she  spoke ; 
Her  words  upon  his  ear  fell  cokl. 
As  fell  the  fatal  words  of  old 
From  Pythoness  or  Sybil  hoary. 
In  Greek  or  Roman  marvel  story ; 
They  blasted  hope,  as  frost  does  flowers. 
Or  lightning,  of  the  summer  showers. 

Withers  and  scathes  the  oak. 

The  braves  met  in  council,  dancing  the  war  dance. 
Yelling  around  the  fire  in  shrill  accordance. 
Striking  the  hatchet  in  the  war-post  red. 
Painting  their  faces,  shaving  all  tlie  head. 
They  have  leagued  with  the  fierce  Miamies  of  the  river. 
Sending  the  wampum  and  the  snake-skin  quiver  ; 
On  Kentucky  they  will  burst  as  the  storm  leapt. 
Winged  through  the  forest,  when  in  wrath  it  reaps 
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Trees,  with  its  sickle  ;  unto  Manitou, 

Promise  they  a  feast,  and  its  Yictitn  you, 

Therefore  have  I  sent  for  you,   that   you,  swift-footed. 

Passing  through  the  lower  forest,  where  the  trees  are  rooted, 

Sheer  by  the  river  bank,  and  the  lower  town, 

Ere  the  dim  morning  breaks,  or  the  moon  goes  down. 

So  you  may  escape  them,  thinking  that  you  are 

Still  by  Sandusky,  knowing  not  the  war." 

Oh  who  can  paint  such  parting ;  who  could  speak 

The  suffering  of  two  such  loving  hearts! 
What  bitter  tears  fell  down  each  pallid  cheek  ; 

What  yearning  tenderness,  what  anguish  starts. 
What  oft  returning,  ere  he  yet  departs 

To  go  forever ;  and  what  fond  caressing 
Which  unto  sorrow  deeper  grief  imparts  ; 

What  keen  depair  on  their  whole  lives  impressing. 
Its  stanip  of  sadness :  what  oft  murmured  blessing. 

There  was  tumult  by  Muskingum  ;  on  the  morrow  mom  ere  day 
Hurrying  trough  the  mazy  forest,  went  the  wind-foot  Seneca. 
Scouts  were  by  the  swift  Hock  Hocking,  and  along  the  mountaia  road, 
Even  to  where  dark  Eanhawha  joins  him  with  the  Ohio*i  flood, 
Westward  to  the  8k>w  Scioto,  and  Miami's  hunting  ground, 
Searching  every  hill  and  valley  like  the  ravenous  coursing  hound. 
For  the  trace  of  one  who  fled  them,  vanished  at  the  last  uighCs  nooo. 
Pale  face  prisoner,  dauntless  hunter,  forest  warrior,  Daniel  Boone  ! 
All  the  night  with  ceaseless  footstep,  sped  the  fugitive  along. 
Still  as  fast  he  fled  before  them,  grew  his  step  niore  swift  and  strong; 
At  the  day-break  he  was  crossing,  swift  Muskingum's  turbid  stream, 
Tarrying  but  to  bathe  his  forehead ;  and  where  noontide's  ardent  beam 
Downward  shot,  by  rough  Hock  Hocking,  stood  he  panting  from  the 

way. 
Evening  saw  him  worn  and  weary,  and  the  morrow  morning's  ray. 
Saw  him  ply  the  stolen  paddle  on  the  mighty  Ohio  ; 
Noon  again  and  night  and  noon,  and  again  the  morning  glow, 
Heard  his  tireless  footsteps  speeding ;  and  the  fourth  sun  had  gone  down, 
When  he  burst  in  headlong  hurry,  through  the  streets  at  Harrodstown. 

Turn  we  to  lorn  Nishnawenah,  crushed  and  broken  forest  flower. 
Waiting  for  her  father's  coming,  in  the  lonely  island  bower ; 
Hair  dishevelled  and  neglected,  eyes  with  weeping  swollen  and  red« 
All  her  brightness  lost,  all  vanished,  only  sorrow  now  instead, 
Nought  to  stay  her  in  her  anguish,  nought  to  soothe  her  in  her  pain. 
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Save  the  cherished  hope  within  her,  that  her  toil  was  not  in  vain. 

Tadokeh  came  ;  his  eye  shot  fire — his  teeth  were  set  and  bare  ; 

He  had  stripes  upon  his  forehead  ;  snake-skin  bound  his  raven  hair ; 

Cinctured  were  his  brawny  loins,  with  the  holy  wampum  belt. 

Sacrificial  knife  he  bore,  which  had  heart  of  victim  felt. 

Not  a  word  spoke  Nishnaweoah,  none  was  needed,  none  was  said  : 

With  a  slow  and  gentle  motion,  bowed  she  down  her  angel  head. 

She  unbound  the  silver  fillet,  and  adown  her  shoulders  bare, 

Fell,  in  thick  and  waveless  tresses,  all  her  wealth  of  raven  hair. 

And  as  thus  she  still  stooped  lowly,  bursting  from  the  summer  cloud, 

Flashed  the  omen  of  the  lightning,  rolled  above  the  thunder  loud. 

Ere  the  echo  of  the  thnuder  died  within  the  gloomy  wood, 

Down  the  chieftain's  knife  descended,  upward  sprung  the  spouting  blood. 

And  thus  died  fair  Nishnawenah,  wild- wood  blossom,  forest  flower, 

Daughter  of  the  summer  sunshine  and  the  summer  evening  shower. 

Flitting  at  the  dew  of  morning,  as  the  wild  Anemone, 

Perishing  in  beauty  fadeth,  so  the  night  hath  come  to  thee ! 

Indian  maidena  oft  deploring,  sing  of  thee  at  evening  pale. 

And  the  white  man,  hearing  of  thee,  thus  hath  told  the  mourofal  tale. 


INCIDENTS  AT  SEA,— THE  HAPLESS  BOATMAN. 

BY  P.  G. 

It  was  on  a  'ovely  morning,  the  6th  of  April,  182-  we  stepped 

on  board  the  good  ship  India,  Capt.  J ,  bound  for  New  York, 

from  the  port  of  Liverpool.  We  had  been  detained  by  unfavora- 
ble weather  for  nearly  twelve  days ;  and  a  more  splendid  sight  I 
have  never  l>eheld,  than  was  seen  on  that  beautiful  morning,  when 
a  fleet  of  noble  vessels, — like  our  own, — wind  and  weather  bound, 
dropped  down  the  Mersey,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  each  one 
crowding  up  their  canvass,  as  if  anxious  to  redeem  the  time,  and 
make  the  most  of  the  favoring  breeze, — for  which  we  had  often 
sighed,  if  not  prayed, — and  the  more  speedily  reach  their  respec- 
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tive  'destinations.  All  was  bustle  and  excitement,  usual  cm  such 
occasions ;  and  not  altogether  unpleasant  to  landsmen  wno,  for 
the  first  time,  are  introduced  to  so  novel  a  spectacle.  But,  alas ! 
the  most  lovely  scene  is  often  dooiped  to  be  overcast  with  clouds; 
and  the  most  joyous  occasion  is  not  unfrequently  and  unexpected- 
ly turned  t'>  sadness.  So  was  it  with  our  ship's  company^  who  had, 
hitherto,  been  all  elate  with  hope, — and  I  was  going  to  add  with 
joy,  were  it  not  for  a  slight  shade  of  melancholy,  that  will  steal 
over  the  mind  as  we  part  from  friends,  and  shores,  and  a  native 
land  that  we  are  leaving,  perhaps  liever  to  behold  again.  But  at 
we  were  gradually  recovering  from  the  pain  of  partings,  "  that 
press  the  life  from  out  young  hearts,"  we  were  soon  to  witness  a 
catastrophe  which,  though  not  extensive,  yet  was  so  sudden  and 
overwhelming  to  the  party  concerned,  as  to  bewilder  the  hardiest 
for  a  time,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  is  as  vivid  in  my  recollec- 
tion now,  as  if  it  had  occurred  yesterday. 

A  belated  passenger,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  been  left  on 
shore,  while  his  friends  and  chattels  were  on  board.  The  anxiety 
of  both  parties,  in  this  unpleasant  predicament,  may  be  more 
easily  imagined,  than  described.  However,  as  we  learned  after- 
wards, he  had,  after  several  vain  efforts,  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  a  boatman,  at  considerable  expense,  to  start  in  pursuit,  and 
endeavor  to  overtake  the  ship.  Taking  with  him  another  hardy 
tar,  they  left  the  wharf  in  their  small  craft,  and  as  this  was  a  smart 
sailer,  with  a  good  breeze,  it  was  soon  evident  that  they  were 
gaining  upon  us,  as  we  were  not  yet  under  full  saiL  Nearer  and 
nearer  the  liny  bark  approached,  scudding  beautifully  before  the 
wind,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  a  valuable  prize,  and  determined  to  bold 
on  while  there  was  hope  of  success.  All  on  board  being  now  ap- 
prised of  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  bent  their  eyes  in  that  direc- 
tion, eagerly  watching  its  progress,  ai^d  almost  praying  that  it 
might  be  successfully  terminated  .-r-Eventually,  it  approached  near 
enough  to  our  ship  to  lay  hold  on  the  rope  thrown  out  to  them, 
and  was  hauled  alongside  amid  the  congratulations  of  tboee  oa 
board, — more  especially  of  those  who  were  alarmed  at  the  unex- 
pected separation.  The  passenger  got  safely  on  deck,  and  we 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  safe  return  of  the  adventurous  sea- 
men, with  the  fhiits  of  their  toil ;  but,  alas  1  one  of  them,  the 
owner  of  the  boat,  had   performed  his  last  voyi^ ;  no  more  to 
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return  to  his  happy  home,  or  his  expectant  ftmily.     By  some  un- 
fortunate movement,  the  mast  of  the  little  craft  got  entangled  with 
our  rigging,  and  in  a  moment'was  capsized,  and  the  sailors  thrown 
into  the  deep.     The  assistant  tar,  by  great  exertions,  was  sared ; 
but  the  other  sank  to  rise  no  more,  till  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead* 
Never  had  I  beheld  a  sight  more  affecting  than  this ;  and  up  to 
the  present  hour,  imagination  will  reproduce  that  scene,  that  filled 
every  heart  with  sorrow  : — a  strong  man,  buffetting  with  the  bil- 
lows, among  which  he  was  seen  rising  and  sinking, — ^nobly  con* 
tending  to  the  last,  with  the  watery  element,  with  none  to  help,— 
and  then  finally  and  for  ever  disappearing  from  our  iriew,  was 
enough  to  fill   the  stoutest  heart   with  dismay.     1  have   been  at 
many  a  death  bed,  and  a  few  parting  scenes  since  ;  but  this  inci- 
dent, with  all  its  circumstances,  has  made  a  deeper  and  more  last- 
ing  impression  than  them  all.     And  accustomed  as  the  honest  tars 
are  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  there  were  none  of  ihem,  even,  but 
appeared  deeply  affected  by  the  untoward  evnt  by  which  one  of 
their  fellows  was  thus  suddenly  engulphed  in  a  watery   grave. 
For  several  days  it  seemed  to  cast  a  mournfbl  expression  <hi  the 
countenances  of  all  on  board ;  and  by  some  was  regarded  as  a 
bad   omen  of    our    future   voyage;    but,    saving    sea-sickness, 
nothing  else   of  an  unpleasant  nature   occurred,  till  we  entered 
the  beautiftil  bay  of  New  York,  and  were  safely  anchored  at  our 
desired  haven.     But,  though  many  years  have  passed  since  the 
occurrence  related  above,  1  question  if  any  of  that  company  who 
sailed  in  the  India  and  ever  afterwards  crossed  the  sea,  or  are  now 
tenants  in  their  new  home,  in   this   great  asylum,  have  forgot,  or 
to  their   dying  day  will  Ibrget,  the  tragrical  end  of  the  hapless 
boatman.     Twice,   since  then,  has  it  been  my  lot  to  sail  up  the 
Mersey  ;  and  as  often  has  busy  memory  re-enacted  the  scene^  an 
if  it  were  of  yesterday. 

Musing  on  this  disaster,  I  fell  into  the  fdlowing  reverie,  ae 
the  moral  of  my  tale.  Here,  thought  I,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  life, 
a  synopsis  of  human  history— a  marked  and  monmfol  character- 
istic of  oar  species,  ever  prone  to  rush  into  scenes  that  promifie 
profit,  or  enjoyment,  heedless  of  the  perils  nnd  dangers  of  the 
pursuit.  For  though,  in  the  main,  it  was  a  benerolent  act  to  the  be* 
hted  passenger,  yet,  it  was  the  lore  of  gain,  as  appears  from  the 
exorbitant  demand,  diat  «lt«r  aO,  WM  the  modve  and  ruliag  paififla 
t9 
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that  proved  the  boatmui's  ruin,  as  it  has  of  thousands  in  every  age 
and  country.  And  how  tnany^  now,  lured  by  the  love  of  weahb, 
•re  rushing  over  mountain,  and  river,  and  sea,  heedless  as  igno- 
rant of  the  dangers  that  betide  them  in  that  new  £1  Dorado,  dut 
has  suddenly  q>rung  up  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  an  astonished 
world.  How  powerful  must  be  the  attraction  of  that  yellow  dual 
diat  can  draw  diousands  away  from  home,  from  family,  from,  com- 
ibrtable  blessings  and  privileges,  to  an  unknown  region,  and  with 
a  questionable  result ;  but  from  which,  it  is  certain,  many  will  never 
return,  and  by  which  it  is  as  certain  many  will  be  ruined,  whether 
successful  or  disappointed  in  their  pursuit. 

Questioning  our  own  heart  on  this  all  engrossing  subject,  we 
find  it  not  altogether  guiltless  of  the  v^ry  evil  we  condemn  ;  yet, 
the  sober  second  thought  would  admonish,  that  no  important  st^ 
in  life  should  be  taken  without  first  considering  whether  it  is  worth 
the  risk  or  hazard  ;  and  far  less  without  an  a]  >peal  to  that  Being 
**  Who  flMde  tha  esfth  and  heaven  high. 
Who  aiade  the  sweUing  deep  ;" 

**  who  gives  (lOwer  to  get  wealth ;"  and  still  more,  who  is  al^  H 
nake  k  available  ta  tha  «njoyi»eat  of  its  possessor.  P.  G. 


EXILE  OF  THE  POPE  OP  SOME. 

Tm  higliest  proof  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  wonders  is  to  ha 
found  in  the  indifference  with  which  we  regard  wond^-^  eiveaiib 
The  Swiss  peasant  is  coftseious  of  no  in^iiation  as  he  looks  up  Is 
the  dizzy  and  glistening  summits  of  the  Alps,  The  landlords  of 
the  Clifton  Home  are  listless  auditors  to  the  chiming  iSnmders  of 
Niagara.  Iti  Hke  manner  da  we  of  this  age  stand  ndiffereal 
ttnong  tiie  sights  and  aomids  of  national  revolutions.  The  ops 
and  downs  of  stooks  in  Wall  street,  are  more  surprising  to  some 
of  us  than  are  die  eKits  and  entranoes  of  royalty  on  the  wnrid's 
We  weald  saaroeljr  oeaQi  the  atraen  to  bear  of  anothar 
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ikrooe-buniing.  We  are  beyond  being  amased  at  the  downfall  mi 
dynastiee,  ahhough  the  glittering  pon^  <^  oentories  falls  into  «a- 
distinguishable  heaps  and  the  crying  blood  of  milHons  of  the  op- 
pressed is  celebrating  its  jubilee  of  vengeanoe. 

We  may  add,  that  the  hi^eat  proof  of  the  immense  advances 
of  popular  liberty  is  to  be  found  in  the  quietude  with  which  we 
surrey  its  uproar.  The  people  are  maraHy,  it  not  physically,  in 
power,  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe.  They  have  struggled 
ap  into  sight  if  not  into  dignity.  Oovemmenta  aire,  after  all,  re- 
garded as  dependencies  on  the  popular  pleasure.  The  mass  of 
the  subject^  of  government  must  receive  promises  and  concesa- 
ioiis,  and  guaranties,  if  not  the  reins  and  the  sceptre.  The  whale 
must  have  a  tub  thrown  to  it,  at  the  least  reckoning.  In  short,  we 
feel  that  the  people  are  fairly  recognized  as  an  element  of  power,, 
whether  silenced  by  the  grant  of  a  Prussian  constitution  and  put 
down  by  the  bayonets  of  Jellachich,  or  not. 

One  event  has  occurred  during  the  late  convulsions^  which,,  a 
century  ago,  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  would  have  made  more  noise 
than  all  the  rest  together,  but  which  now  has  passed  off  with  as 
little  notice  as  any.  The  very  coldness  with  which  it  has  been 
reoeived,  shows  diat  the  world  was  fully  ripe  for  religious  lib^ty^ 
Think  oi  our  grandmoihers  and  the  condition  of  their  cap-strings, 
if  they  had  in  their  day  heard  of  the  ^  downfall  of  the  Pope  I" 
Imagine  them — without  any  such  warning  from  the  clarion  of 
freedom  as  we  have  heard  ringing  along  the  high  plaees  and  low 
places  of  earth — ^reading  how  the  Pope  oi  Rome  had  been  obliged 
to  be  protected  against  his  own  people  by  foreign  ambassadora, 
some  of  them  Protestants  ;  how  he  had  escaped  by  a  back-door 
under  the  pretext  of  withdrawing  on  business — disguised  himself 
as  the  footman  of  a  Bavarian  legated—mounted  the  box  wi*  h  a 
dnver  and  rode  off,  in  the  hottest  haste,  across  die  frontier  of  his 
own  dooiiniotts-— and  how  his  '^ peculiar  people,"  the  Italians^ 
ran  through  the  streets  of  the  Imperial  City,  crying  '*  Death  to 
the  Pope,^'  and  ^  Death  to  the  Cardinals*''  What  would  the  good 
lU  souls  have  said  after  hearing  such  news  t  Most  probably  they 
would  have  sat  resignedly  down  in  their  rocking-chairs  and 
awaited  the  instant  opening  of  the  rest  of  the  Apocalyptic  seals. 
They  vrould  have  believed  themselves  and  the  world  to  be  abont 
hA)f  waj  tfaro«|^  the  proceodinfs  defined  in  the  book  of  Beviefah 
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tions.  Perchance  th>*y  would  have  chiefly  wondered,  that  the 
Hight  of  his  tloliness  was  so  muf  *h  in  the  ordinary  way  of  running 
off,  instead  of  being  more  a  la  mode  of  Tarn  O^hanter. 

But  now  these  events  have  actually  taken  place.  The  Pope  ii 
Pope  no  longer.     The   successor  of  men,  whose  feet  have  been 

•  kissed  in  abject  servility  by  crowned  kings,  flies  before  the  mean- 
est of  the  Italian  lazzaroni.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
has  been  declared  to  be  annihilated.  The  orders  of  a  ProvisiontI 
Government  have,  quietly  succeeded  the 'thunders  of  the  Yaticaa. 
The  significant  call  for  the  election  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  hai 
been  issued.  This  Assembly  is  designed  to  settle  upon  a  new 
form  of  government  to  take  the  place  of  ecclesiastical  impeml- 
ism.  Perhaps  sepublicanism  is  to  be  again  the  destiny  of  the  mis- 
trees  of  the  world  and  the  assassinator  of  Rossi  may  turn  out  to  be 
Rome's  third  Brutus.  And  yet  these  things  have  come  over  ub 
"  like  a  summer  cloud,"  without  attracting  "  our  special  wonder." 
The  sudden  check  to  the   short-lived  corruptions  of  Louis  Riil- 

^lippe — the  growth  of  eighteen  years — ^made  us  ahnost  mat)  witk 
excitement.  The  fall  of  a  despotism,  built  up  by  stupendous  gen- 
ius, garnished  with  the  brightest  attractions  of  art,  fortified  by  t 
seemingly  impenetrabh?  wall  of  superstition  and  crusted  overwidi 
age,  is  forgotten  in  an  hour.  We  read  the  account  of  the  fligbt 
of  Pius  IX,  very  much  as  we  would  the  advertisement  of  a  neigb- 
bor*s  runaway  apprentice. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  Pope's  power  broken  en  permanence  f 
Will  not  the  fitful  passions  of  the  people  yet  call  him  back  t  Will 
they  not  remember  his  good  deeds  and,  with  penitential  cries,  re- 
instate him  in.  the  Vatican?  It  is  dangeious  to  predict,  but  we 
believe  that  the  Papacy  is  forever  divorced  from  temporal  sove- 
reignty. The  regrets  of  the  people  more  easily  pursue  a  man  of 
force  of  character;  whom  they  have  wisely  banished,  than  of  a 
simply  benevolent  man,  whom  they  have  expelled  for  his  weak- 
ness. They  would  sooner  call  back  a  Napoleon  the  Conqueror 
than  an  Aristides  the  Just  Moreover,  the  Italians  are  a  people 
differing  from  aU  others  in  the  world.  Strangely  inconaisteBt  m 
their  characters  are,  they  are  not  fickle.  Even  their  inconaistendei 
aeem  stereotyped,  and  can  be  counted  on  with  as  much  confideaoe 
•8  the  most  sterling  uniformity  t)f  principle.  They  an»  £utbfiil  to 
dietr  faithlessness— loyal  to  their  disloyalty.     The  Italian  i^ 
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would  neglect  his  wife,  would  be  true  to  his  mistress.  The  Ital- 
ian who  would  assassinate  his  sovereign,  would  die  for  his  club  of 
conspirators.  The  ebbs  and  flows  of  popular  passion  are  not  to 
be  expected  from  the  Roman  populace.  We  believe  that  tempo- 
ral sceptre  has  forever  departed  from  Pio  Nono. 

It  was  a  strange  sight — ^reserved  for  ihe  nineteenth  century — ^to 
see  a  Pope  of  Rome  raise  the  standard  of  reform,  and  declare 
against  the  intrigues  of  monarchs  and  for  the  rights  of  the  people. 
After  Gregory  XVI  had,  at  the*  dictation  of  Austria,  made  Italy 
the  worst  governed  state  in  Europe,  collected  around  him  a  cjibi- 
net  of  tyrants,  refused  to  allow  a  railroad  to  cross  his  dominions, 
and  tried  in  every  way  to  take  out  the  national  heart  of  his  sub- 
jects, it  was  singular  that  his  immediate  successor,  crowned  amid 
the  roar  of  artillery  discharged  by  the  minions  of  tyranny,  should 
have  startled  his  cardinals  by  declaring  open  war  upon  their  des- 
potic cruelties,  set  a  committee  at  wqfk  to  frame  a  new  code  of 
I  aw ,  devised  a  liberal  scheme  of  internal  '.mprovements,  put  a 
box  in  a  public  place  that  he  might  so  come  into  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  set  all  political  culprits  free, 
and  staid  up  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  bless  the  jubi- 
lant populace  from  his  balcony.  It  was  strange  to  see  an  enthu- 
siastic mass  of  American  Republicans,  of  all  sects,  assembling  in 
the  open  air,  to  adopt  with  acclamations  an  adulatory  address  from 
the  citizens  of  New  York  to  the  Pope  of  Ron>e,  an  an  apostle  of 
liberty.     Thi»k  what  our  grandmothers  would  have  said  to  that. 

But  it  was  stranger  than  all  to  see  the  Papacy,  as  a  temporal 
power,  die  out  in  the  p'^rson  of  one,  who  had  thus  thrown  around 
it  all  the  attractions  of  a  benevolent  government.  Many  may  now 
be  able  to  see  why  all  this  has  happened ;  none  had  the  prescience 
o  anticipate  it.  Pius  IV,  knew  not  what  he  did.  His  New  York 
claqueurs  knew  not  what  they  did.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
to  govern  kindly  was  the  way  to  lose  i^  sceptre  t  Who  would 
have  thought  the  people  of  Rome  would  have  shown  such  prac- 
tieal  contempt  for  Claudian's  celebrate^  maxim  t 

Fallitur,  egregio  quisquis  sub  principe  credit 
Servitium :  nunquam  Ubertas  gratior  extat 
Quam  sub  Rege  Pio. 

But  on  looking  still  more  closely  into  the  recent  events  at  home 
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we  find  that  the  result  was  not  utterly  aoomaloos.     We  can  see  « 
di£Eerence  between  benevolence  in  a  ruler  and  good  goverBBMBL 
The  philanthropist  Howard  might  have  been  a  much  wone  aor- 
ereign  than  CromwelL     Charles  the  Well  Beloved  was  about  tke 
worst  king  France  ever  had.     Louis  XVI,  feared  Grod,  and  lored 
his  people  y  and  yet  was  the  victim  of  the  tyrant-haters  of  ^ 
French  Revolution.     A  man  may  even  be  a  sublime  maxtyr  §at 
liberty,  and  yet,  as  a  ruler,  make  his  subjects  more  miserable  thaa 
would  Metternich  himself.     And  here  is  the  explanation  of  the 
downfall  both  of  Pius  IX  and  Lamartine.     Purer  friends  of  the 
people  never  lived,  yet  both  have  been   rejected  by  the  pc^ular 
voice.     Pius  IX  became  sovereign  of  Italy,  with  benedictions  oa 
his  lips  and  kindness  overflowing  from  his  heart.     And  he  was  juit 
the  man  to  dispense  benedictions  and  some  better  things,  but  aot 
to  satisfy  the  people's  wsuits.     He  could  grant  them  the  refbnB 
they  asked  for,  as  an  indulgent  parent  would  dispense  playthinga^ 
but  he  was  not  the  man  to  contrive  the  reforms  they  needed.    He 
was  too  conciliatory  and  merciful  to  apply  the  strong  remedy  10 
the  foul  political  distemper  of  his  government.     He  presumed  to 
threaten  Austria  with,  the  sword,  so  long  as  he  thought  threats 
would  answer  the  purpose  and  would  defend  his  people  &om  the 
^gressive  tyranny  of  Austria ;  but,  when  he  saw  that  the  sword 
must  hfi  drawn,  he  shrunk  benevolently,  but  unwisely  back*    He 
dropped  threats  and  renewed  his  benedictions.    He  lost  the  coni- 
dence  of  his  people  by  turning  back  in  the  hooi*  of  need.     Thej 
demanded  war  and  the  Uessing  of  their  Holy  Father  on  iMr 
arms.     But  he  shrunk  from  an  internecine  struggle  between  twp 
papal  States.     The  old   mediaeval   doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Church  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.     It  was  irreconcileable  with 
the  modem  doctrines  of  liberty  and  good  govemment.    He  le- 
tired  from  public  view,  charged  his  ministry,  issued  a  warlike 
manifesto,  recalled  it :  no  doubt  his  kind  heart  was  wrung  witk 
agony  at  the  dilemma  presented  before  him.     But  the  bishop  &> 
umphed  over  the  sovereig^.     He  cast  the  die  of  his  destiny ;  sad 
sacrificed  to  the  nominal  unity  of  the  Church  the  sceptre  of  tem- 
poral power.     How  momentous  a  drama  is  this  for  the  world  to 
look  upon,  and  yet  how  peaceably  have  the  actors  played  their 
parts! 
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Three  Tohimes  of  our  Magazine  have  now  been  preeented  to  tkt 
public,  and,  without  bating  **  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope" — as  Milton  has  aaid 
— ^we  are  ready  to  **  steer  right  onward.**  We  ha?e  not  reached  this, 
stage  of  progress  without  much  toil  and  occasional  draw-backs,  but  have 
as  yet  found  nothing  to  discourage  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  tenfold 
more  sanguine  now  than  ever  before,  of  being  able  to  do  something  ibr 
the  literature  of  our  country  and  for  our  own  profit.  For  a  long  time, 
we  were  compelled  to  wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  our  enterprise  al- 
most single-handed,  but  at  present  cannot  help  but  feel  that  we  have 
fortified  ourselves  with  some  friends.  For  the  unifi>nn  kindness  of 
some,  and  the  graciousness  of  the  public  generally,  we  are  ferventlj 
grateful. 

Occasionally  some  act  of  spontaneous  good-will  has  come  over  ui^ 
**like  the  sweet  south,"  with  a  refreshing  and  genial  influence.  A  kind 
word  from  the  humblest,  to  one  who  is  struggling  along  in  what  he  deems 
an  honest  and  useful  work,  is  a  treasure,  but  the  condescension  of  the 
truly  great  and  good  is  even  more  delightful.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
mdisguised  pleasure  that,  not  long  ago,  we  received  from  the  Vice 
President  elect  of  the  United  States — Hon.  Milulrb  Fillmore — the 
Mowing  unsolicited  and,  we  fear,  unmerited  notice  of  our  humble  ef- 


Albant,  Nov.  18, 1848. 
TnioTHT  DwioHT  Sp&AevK,  Es^. : 

Dear  Sir — As  you  are  aware,  I  have  taken  ^e  Amkbioar  Literart 
Maoazinr  from  its  commencement.  My  avocados  have  left  me  little 
time  for  its  perusal,  but  I  have  read  it  enough  to  find  it  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  Its  paces  exhibit  a  good  variety  of  original  matter, 
characterized  by  sound  judgment,  just  moral  views,  and  a  fine  Hterary 
taste;  and  I  consider  its  Biographical  department  as  peculiarly  yalu- 
-«ble.  I  can  cheerfully  reoommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  an  enligbfcr 
eoed  public. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Millard  Fillmork. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  last  few  numbers  of  the  American  Litr- 
RART  Maoazine  have  been  superior  to  their  predecessors,  and  the  un- 
filing increase  of  the  patronage  of  the  public  will  enable  us  to  make  still 
further  improvement.    We  daily  feel  more  confident  than  ever,  that 
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there  is  a  place  for  just  such  a  periodical  as  this;  and,  as  popular  taste 
gets  more  and  more  weaned  from  the  flash  literature  of  the  day,  tod 
the  moral  sense  is  more  strongly  convinced  of  its  utter  inutility,  we  shal 
try  harder  to  make  our  Magazine  all  that  it  should  be. 

As  our  list  of  portraits  increases,  its  value  becomes  more  apparent. 
We  have  been  assured,  repeatedly,  that  for  real  worth,  both  in  respect 
to  their  subjects  and  the  style  of  execution,  they  have  not  been  sorpaat- 
ed  in  this  country*  This  month  we  present  our  readers  with  the  like- 
ness of  a  lady,  to  whom  her  biographer  has  certainly  done  no  more  than 
justice,  and  whose  ardent  sympathy  with  struggling  youth  and  honest 
purposes,  will  long  be  remembered  by  many.     The  reputation  of  Mr. 

the  artist,  who  engraved  the  picture — is  fully  established. 

His  portraits  of  Webster  and  Clat  have  never  been  equalled  in  this 
country. 

Although  this  is  the  first  number  of  the  new  volume,  we  have  not  so 
impoverished  ourselves  in  compiling  it,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
subsequent  numbers  to  be  inferior  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  safe 
m  promising  improvement  hereafter.  We  have  added  eight  extra  pages 
in  order  to  introduce  a  greater  variety  than  could  have  been  embraced 
within  our  ordinary  limits. 

The  sketch  of  Mrs.  Sioournet  is  the  most  authentic  that  has  ever 
yet  appeared,  and  may  be  implicitly  trusted.  The  aiticle  on  CoUege 
Discipline  is  somewhat  highly  spiced  and  ought  to  have  a  good  effect. 
The  writer  follows  his  quarry  with  the  keenness  of  a  falcon,  and  never 
allows  his  subject  to  get  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Street,  whose  rich  volume 
about  to  be  published  in  London  we  await  with  Impatience,  has  furniah- 
ed  us  with  a  fine  poem.  The  article  of  Rev.  Dr,  Hardt  is  fuHof  sonod 
sense,  agreeably  expressed.  As  Macaulay*s  History  of  England  is  the 
great  book  of  the  day,  we  do  not  regret  the  space  occupied  by  the  re- 
view of  it ;  especially  as  this  is  the  first  elaborate  criticism  which  has 
appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  The  long  poem,  which  succeeds, 
will  be  found  picturesque  and  entertaining.  The  '*  Incident  at  Sea**  haa 
an  apt  moral,  and  the  short  chapter  on  Pius  IX  suggests  thoughts  of 
DO  ordinary  importance. 

Sickness,  of  a  somewhat  serious  nature,  has  prove n^d  the  prompt 
jdeliverf  of  the  late  numbers.    This  matter  wiU  hereafter  be  adjusted. 
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GEORGE  WASfflNGTON. 

It  has  been  our  rule,  that  each  successive  number  of  this  Mag- 
azine should  be  introduced  with  a  biographical  sketch.  But  we 
shall  hardly  be  expected  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  life  of  George 
Washington.  It  would  be  arrogant  to  presume  that  the  incidents 
of  his  career  are  not  perfectly  familiar  to  the  intelligent  readers* 
of  this  work.  And  since  the  materials  of  his  biography  have  been 
made  so  ample  by  the  recent  labors  of  Mr.  Sparks  and  others, 
an  endeavor  to  write  a  sketch  would  tempt  us  to  exceed  the  brief 
limits  assigned  to  us  in  such  a  publication  as  this.  Moreover, 
Washington's  history  is  the  history  of  the  country  during  many 
of  its  most  eventful  years,  and  we  have  no  room  to  digress  into 
political  narrative  or  military  chronicles.  We  content  ourselves 
therefore  with  introducing  an  engraved  copy  of  Stuart's  celebra- 
ted painting  into  the  present  number ;  and,  after  assigning  the 
dates  of  the  principal  events  of  Washington's  life,  will  present 
our  readers  with  a  collection  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
tributes  to  the  **  Great  American,"  from  foreign  sources. 

George  Washington  was  bom  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
February,  1732,  in  Westmoreland  County,*  Virginia.     His  grand- 

*  We  are  ut  a  lou  to  what  to  Attribute  the  common  error  of  calling  Fairfax 
County,  Washington's  birth-nlace.  However,  it  ia  pardonable  when  we 
remember  thnt  seven  cities  claimed  the  honor  of  being  tlie  8[iot  of  Homer's 
nativity. 
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father  whs  John  Washington,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
Virginia,  in  1657,  with  his  brother  Lawrence.  The  father  of 
George  was  Augustine  Washington,  who  married  twice,  having 
three  sons  and  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  Jane  Butler ;  and  four 
sons  and  two  daughters  by  the  second,  Mary  Ball,  to  whom  he  was 
married  March  6tli,  1730.  George  was  the  eldest  son  by  the  sec- 
ond marriage.  The  father  of  the  future  hero  died  in  1743,  leav- 
ing, as  the  fruit  of  his  own  exertions,  a  large  estate  in  land,  out  of 
which  he  demised  a  separate  plantation  to  each  of  his  sons.  George 
received  the  paternal  residence  and  adjacent  estate  in  Stafford 
County,  on  the  Rappahannoc. 

He  received  only  a  common-school  education  from  others,  but 
completed  it  by  his  own  diligence  in  copying  "  Rules  of  Beba- 
vior,"  business  forms,  ethical  and  religious  poetry,  into  manuscript 
books.  During  the  last  year  of  his  school-days — which  ended 
before  he  was  sixteen — he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Survey- 
ing and  the  correlative  sciences,  for  which  he  manifested  a  strong 
practical  taste.  He  never  learned  any  foreign  language,  either 
dead  or  living.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  received  a  mid- 
shipman's warrant  in  the  British  navy,  but  relinquished  his  ardent 
ambition  to  accept  it  at  the  solicitations  of  his  widowed  mother. 
In  1748  he  was  appointed  to  survey  Lord  Fairfax's  lands,  and 
next  year  received  the  appointment  of  a  public  surveyor.  In 
1751,  he  was  commissioned  an  Adjutant  General  with  the  rank  of 
Major,  by  the  government  of  Virginia,  with  the  pay  of  <£150  a 
year,  to  drill  the  militia  of  a  distinct  in  anticipation  of  incursions 
from  Indians  and  French.  In  September  he  sailed  with  his  con- 
sumptive brother,  Lawrence,  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  was  attacked 
with  the  small  pox.  In  1752  his  brother  returned  from  Bermuda 
to  die,  and  George  was  the  active  executor  of  his  will.  During 
this  year,  also.  Gov.  Dinwiddie  assigned  the  Northern  Di\nsion  of 
Virginia  to  the  military  command  of  young  Washington.  In 
1753,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Dinwiddie,  commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  French  Commandant,  concerning  the  invasion  of  the  set- 
tlements of  the  English  by  the  latter.  He  made  an  address  to 
some  Indian  chiefs  at  Logstown,  requesting,  according  to  his  in- 
structions, an  escort,  which  they  granted.  He  reached  the  French 
post  after  a  journey  of  forty-one  days,  having  traversed  a  most 
dangerous,  cheerless,  and  difficult  route  of  five  hundred  and  sixrv 
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miles.    His  journey  back  in  December  abounded  in  terrible  risks 
and  severe  sufferings ;  but  he  arrived  at  Williamsburgh  safely  on 
the  16th  of  January,  1754.     His  journal  was  printed  by  order  of 
Gtov.  Dinwiddie,  in  order  to  arouse  the  English  to  resistance  to 
the  designs  avowed  by  the  French  commandant  in  his  interview 
with  Major  Washington,  and  two  hundred  men  were  enlisted,  over 
whom  the  latter  was  placed  in  chief  command,  on  account  of  his 
cotirage  and  discretion  as  exhibited  in  the  execution  of  his  com- 
mission.    In  1754  the  Virginia  troops  were  increased  to  six  com- 
panies, and  Washington  was  promoted  to  the  second  command, 
the  Lieutenant  Colonelcy,  Colonel  Joshua  Fry  being  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  recruits.     With  three  companies  he  pressed  into 
the  wilderness,  and  on  .the  25th  of  May  fought  the  skirmish  of  the  * 
Great  Meadows,  with  a  loss  of  one  killed  and  three  wounded. 
Jnmonville,  the  leader  of  the  French  party,  and  ten  of  his  men, 
were  killed ;  twenty-two  were  taken  prisoners.  It  was  in  this  fray 
that  he  heard  the  bullets  whistle,  and  felt  that  there  was  **  some- 
thing charming  in  the  sound" — according  to  the  popular  but  ill- 
authenticated  anecdote.     In  June,  Col.  Fry  died,  and  Washington 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Virginia  Regiment, 
with  a   Colonel's   commission.    In  July,  after  an  advance,  he 
retreated  to  the  Great  Meadows,  fortified  Fort  Necessity,  (a  name 
chosen  by  himself,)  and  on  the  third  day  of  the  month  fought  the 
hattle  of  the  Great  Meadows.     On  the  4th,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  French  forces,  he  capitulated  after 
fighting  all  day.     For  his  gallantry,  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.     An  enlargement  of  the 
army  shortly  after  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  he 
resigned  his  commission. 

General  Braddock  arrived  at  Virginia  with  two  regiments  of 
British  regulars  in  March,  1755,  and  requested  Washington  to  be 
a  member  of  his  military  family,  and  accompany  the  expedition 
against  the  French.  Washington  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer 
Colonel.  He  gave  a  plan  of  march,  which  prevailed  in  a  council 
of  war,  and,  although  detained  with  the  rear  division  of  the  army 
fi>r  nearly  two  weeks  by  a  raging  fever,  he  overtook  Braddock 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  which  occurred 
July  9th,  1755,  and  is  known  as  the  melancholy  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock ;  memorable  for  the  loss  of  nearly  half  the  English  army,  and 
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for  the  &ct  that  Washington's  fiune  seemed  to  take  root  in  the 
very  scenes,  which  were  so  shameful  and  disastrous  to  all  his  supe- 
rior officers.  He  was  now  twenty-three  years  old.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, August  14th,  to  the  command  of  the  Virginia  troops.* 
In  1758,  under  the  inspiring  counsels  of  Pitt,  the  campaign  b^^ 
to  be  prosecuted  offensively  against  the  French.  Washington 
commanded  the  advance  party  in  the  march,  which  resulted  in  die 
bloodless  capture  of  Fort  Duquense  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1758.  He  resigned  his  commission  soon  after,  received  a  flatter- 
ing address  from  his  brother  officers,  and  retired  from  the  army. 

He  married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis, 
and  daughter  of  John  Dandridge,  January  6th,  1759.  Bfrs.  Custis 
was  the  mother  of  two  children  by  her  former  husband.  BBs 
marriage  added  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  to  his  fortune. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,! 
without  his  own  solicitation,  and  retained  this  office  until  1764. 
He  then  retired  and  occupied  himself  solely  as  a  planter. 

He  took  early  and  decided  ground  against  the  evident  att^npls 
of  the  British  Ministry  to  assert  unheard-of^rights  over  the  colo- 
nies. He  was  one  the  eighty-nine  delegates  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  who,  af^er  being  dismissed  by  the  alarmed 
Governor  on  account  of  their  solemn  remonstrances  against  the 
Boston  Port>Bill,  met  in  a  tavern  to  r^terate  their  sentimentst 
and  proposed  the  first  Congress.  When  the  Convention  of  Wil- 
liamsburg met,  August  1st,  1774,  Washington  was  present,  and 
was  one  of  the  seven  delegates  appointed  to  attend  the  general 
Congress,  which  was  opened  September  1st.     He  was  present, 


*  He  went  on  to  Boston  to  petition  Oen.  Shirley,  commander-in-chief  of  his 
Mi^iestj^f  feroet  in  America,  to  settle  a  question  of  rank  between  himaelf  and 
a  recosant  Captain.  He  was  received  with  marks  of  jgreat  cariosity  and  re- 
spect in  the  cities  along  his  ronte.  While  at  New  York,  be  was  the  gpest  of 
Mr.  Beverly  Robinson,  and  there  became  eqamored  with  Miss  Mary  PniUips,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Robinson ;  but  failed  to  prosecute  his^snit  as  soon  as  he  beard  of 
a  rival  in  the  field.  He  seemed  to  have  an  ambition  too  large  to  condescend 
to  be  the  competitor  of  another  in  the  emulation  of  love.  Tue  lady  married 
Oaptam  Moms,  the  rival  alluded  to. 

t  Our  readers  probably  recollect  Mr.  Wirt's  description  of  the  scene,  whidi 
occurred  when  Washington  entered  the  House  for  the  first  time.  A  vote  of 
thanks  had  been  adopted  by  the  Burgesses,  and  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Robinsan, 
did  the  duty  of  informing  him  of  the  fact  so  well,  tlmt  Washington,  although  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  was  unable  to  stammer  out  a  word.  **  Sit  down,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington,** said  Mr.  Robinson  with  peremptory  kindness;  **  your  modesty  equals 
your  valor,  and  Uiat  surpasses  tlic  power  of  any  language  that  I  ] 
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and  his  conduct  in  this  body  called  out  the  celebrated  eulogy  of 
Patrick  Henry  in  answer  to  a  question  from  a  ftiend :  '*  If  you 
spekk  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  is  by  fiir  the 
greatest  orator ;  but  if  you  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound 
judgment.  Colonel  Washington  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
man  on  that  floor."  In  1775,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
second  Continental  Congress.  The  sons  of  New  England  had 
already  shed  their  blood  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  Con- 
gress went  at  once  to  work  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
country. 

He  was  unanimously  chosen  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  on  the  first  ballot  in  Congress,  on  the  16di  of 
June,  1775.  He  accepted  the  office,  declining  the  pay  of  t500 
a  month  offiared  by  Congress,  and  proposing  to  keep  an  account 
of  his  expenses,  which  might  be  liquidated  by  the  Continent.  On 
the  third  of  July,  he  took  conmiand  of  ihe  army  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Boston,  after  being  thoroughly  invested  by  the  American 
army  under  Washington,  was  evacuated  by  G«n.  Howe  and  the 
British  troops,  March  17th,  1776 ;  for  which  bloodless  achieve- 
ment the  Commander-in-chief  received  a  gold  medal  from  Con- 
gress. He  shortly  after  moved  the  American  army  to  New 
York,  and  took  the  command  on  the  13th  of  April.  On  the  9th 
of  July,  he  received  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  read  to  ihe  army  at  6  P.  M.  At  this  time,  Oen. 
Howe  and  the  British  army  were  quartered  at  Staten  Island. 
The  battle  of  Long  Island  occurred  on  the  17th  August,  between 
15,000  British  and  5000  Americans.  The  latter  were  beaten,  and 
Washington  ordered  the  memorable  retreat  to  New  York  on  the 
29th. 

The  evacuation  of  New  York,  the  slight  flush  of  victory  on 
Harlaem  Heights,  the  disaster  of  Chatterton's  Hill,  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Washington,  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Lee,  followed 
rapidly,  and  under  these  reverses  Washington  bore  up  nobly, 
inspiring  his  army  and  advising  Congress,  and  becoming  the  soul 
of  the  war.  On  Dec.  27th,  1776,  he  was  invested  vrith  absolute 
military  control  by  Congress,  and  thenceforward  the  American 
Revolution  was  confided  to  his  single  direction.  On  the  26th, 
the  tide  of  fortune  had  begun  to  turn  at  the  victory  of  Trenton, 
won  with  the  loss  of  only  two  Americans  killed,  while  the  enemy 
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lost  about  thirty  killed  and  a  thousand  prisoners.  On  the  tiiird 
of  January,  Washington  gained  the  victory  of  Princeton,  at 
which  one  hundred  o£'  the  enemy  were  kiDed  and  three  hundred 
captured.  The  country  rang  with  the  praises  of  its  hero.  He 
had  now  fired  the  Americans  with  his  own  spirit. 

On  September  11th,  1777,  the  fierce,  unequal  and  unfortunate 
battle  of  Brandy  wine  was  fought,  but  no  confidence  was  lost  in 
Washington,  who  was  immediately  endowed  with  yet  higher 
powers  than  before.  The  bloody  fight  of  G^rmantown,  with  its 
bright  beginning  and  disastrous  ending,  occurred  October  4th, 
under  Washington's  direction,  and  was  considered,  on  the  whole, 
fiivorable  to  the  American  cause,  as  showing  the  valor  of  raw 
troops  under  a  brave  commander. 

About  this  time  Conway's  cabal,  in  which  Generals  Grates  and 
Mifflin  figured  largely,  was  in  full  progress,  but  Washington  took 
no  pains  to  defeat  it,  although  it  was  aimed  at  his  own  over- 
throw. Although  it  had  supporters  in  Congress,  the  miseraUe 
scheme  was  scorched  up  in  public  contempt,  and  Conway,  when 
once  in  apprehension  of  speedy  death,  made  most  humble  con- 
cessions to  the  lofty  mark  of  bis  malice.  The  terrible  wint^  of 
1778-8  at  Valley  Forge  called  out  all  the  magnificent  resources  of 
greatness  which  Washington  possessed,  and  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est passages  in  his  immortal  history.  April  22d,  Congress,  widi 
the  decided  approval  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  unanimously 
rejected  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Bills.  The  victory  of  Mon- 
mouth was  won  under  his  personal  command  on  June  2dth.  He 
ordered  the  terrible  storming  of  Stony  Point,  which  was  success- 
ful, under  Gen.  Wayne,  July  15th,  1779. 

Yorktown  and  Gloucester  were  surrendered  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis  on  the  17th  of  October,  1781,  on  terms  prescribed  bj 
Washington.  May  22nd,  1782,  he  wrote  his  indignant  reply  to 
the  letter,  which  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  American 
monarchy,  with  himself  for  its  head.  On  March  15th  he  made 
the  celebrated  address  to  his  officers,  which  quieted  their  disooo- 
tent  and  renewed  their  faith  in  Congress  and  in  their  countiy. 
His  fiirewell  speech  to  the  army  was  made  public  on  the  seoood 
of  November,  1783.  On  December  4di,  he  held  his  last  a&ctii^ 
interview  with  his  officers,  and  on  the  25th  of  die  same  month 
resigned  his  office,  detmimned  to  devote  himself  finrever  to  re- 
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tirement,  and  refusing  to  the  last  the  most  strenuous  offers  of 
pecuniary  recompense  for  any  of  his  eminent  services. 

On  December  4di,  be  was  appointed  by  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture a  delegate  to  a  general  convention  of  the  States,  December 
4th,  1786;  and  on  May  14th,  1787,  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Convention. 

The  Constitution  was  proposed  by  this  Convention,  and  he  was 
unanimously  elected  First  President  of  the  Uniffed  States  in  April, 
1789.  He  was  inaugurated  April  30th,  in  New  York,  which  was 
then  the  seat  of  the  Grovemment.  In  1793,  in  answer  to  the  ur- 
gent solicitation  of  distinguished  statesmen  of  both  the  parties 
which  had  begun  to  divide  the  country,  he  accepted  a  second  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency.  He  signed  his  celebrated  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  with  regard  to  the  European  war  growing  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  called  down  on  his  head  for  the  first 
time,  the  malignity  of  mere  partisan  animosity.  Congress  sus- 
tained the  proclamation  with  apparent  unanimity.  In  October, 
1794,  he  took  command  of  the  army  raised  to  put  down  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion  in  Pennsylvania,  but  returned  in  consequence 
of  hearing  that  hostilities  would  probably  be  unnecessary.  He 
signed  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  on  the  18th  of  August,  1795. 
His  Farewell  Address— one  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents 
that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  man — was  published  September 
15th,  1796.  The  insolent  demand  of  money  by  the  Executive 
Directory  of  France,  induced  Congress  to  authorize  the  enlist- 
ment of  ten  thousand  men,  and  to  appoint  Washington  to  the 
command  of  the  army,  July  2nd,  1798.  The  difficulty  was  how- 
ever settled  amicably.  He  died,  painfully  but  trustfiilly,  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1799.  We  speak  the  literal  truth,  when  we 
say  that  the  nation  went  into  mourning  over  the  sad  event. 

We  now  proceed  to  introduce  as  briefly  as  possible  and  group 
togedier  some  foreign  tributes  to  Washington.  The  familiar  and 
growing  enlogy  of  Phillips  and  the  elaborate  panegyric  of  Cha- 
teaubriand we  are  compelled  to  omit,  on  account  of  their  length. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  extraordinary  tributes  to  Washington 
abroad  was  in  a  speech  of  Charles  James  Fox  in  the  British 
Parliament,  delivered  during  Washington's  second  Presidential 
term,  in  allusion  to  his  Message  to  Congress  of  1793.  Mr.  Fox,. 
Jan.  31st,  1794,  made  remarks  to  this  eflbot  o£  the  American 
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President : — *'  niustrious    man,  deriving  lees  honor  horn   the 
splendor  of  his  situation   than  the  dignity  of  bis  mind :  before 
whom  all  boiTOwed  greatness  sinks  into  insignificance,  and  all  the 
potentates  of  Europe  (excepting  the  members  of  our  own  royal 
family)  become  little  and  contemptible."    In  this  strain,  Mr.  Fox 
continued  at  considerable  length.     Lord  Erskine  (while  he  was 
simply  Mr.  Thomas   Erskine,)  wrote  Preddent  Washington  a 
letter  of  the  following  tenor,  accompanying  a  work  on  the  French 
^ax :  **  Sir,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  your  august 
and  immortal  name  in  a  short  sentence,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  book  I  send  you.     I  have  a  large  acquaintance  among  the 
most  valuable  and  exalted  classes  of  men ;  but  you  are  die  only 
human  bein^;  for  whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful  reverence.    I  sin- 
cerely pray  Grod  to  grant  a  long  and  serene  evening  to  a  lifis  so 
gloriously  devoted  to  the  universal  happiness  of  the  world."    One 
of  the  earliest  posthumous  honors  rendered  to  Washington  by  a 
foreigner  came  from  Napoleon,  in  the  form  of  a  G-eneral  Order 
to  his  army  on  the  9th  of  February,  1800.     It  ran  thus  :  **  Wash- 
ington is  dead !     The   great  man  fought  against  tyranny ;  he 
established  the  liberty  of  his  country.     His  memory  will  always 
be  dear  to  the  French  people,  as  it  will  to  all  free  men  of  die 
two  worlds."     Whatever  was  Bonaparte's  motive  in  making  ^tk 
demonstration,  his  testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which  Washing- 
ton was  held  in  France  is  valuable.  All  the  French  flags  were  ordered 
to  be  hung  with  crape,  and,  afler  a  magrnificent  funeral  parade,  a 
eulogy  of  Waahington  was  pronounced  before  Napoleon  and  the 
dignitaties  of  Paris,  in  the  Hot61  des  Invalides  by  M.  de  Fon- 
taines. 

Even  a  British  fleet  of  sixty  ships  at  Torbay  lowered  all  its 
flags  to  half-mast  when  the  news  of  Washington's  death  vraa 
received ! 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Byron,  who  never  sung  the  praises  of  a 
British  hero,  and  omits  Wellington's  name  in  his  splendid  picture 
of  Waterloo,  should  have  been  so  overflowing  with  admiration  of 
Washington.  After  taxing  his  misanthropy  for  the  bitterest  fonm 
of  speech  to  be  applied  to  the  fallen  Napoleon,  and  to  mock  at  the 
fearfbl  reverses  of  the  French  Emperor's  fortune,  he,  by  some 
strange  impulse,  winds  up  his  scorching  lyric  with  these  fine  lines : 

*'  Where  shall  the  weary  eye  repose 
When  gazing  on  the  great — 
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Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes — one — the  first — the  last — the  best — 

The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washinotox, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one.** 

Macaulay  has  ofTered  a  passing  token  of  his  admiration  of 
Washington,  in  the  spirited  conclusion  of  his  article  on  Hampden. 
Guizot  has  written  a  remarkable  introductory  essay  to  a  French 
edition  of  Spaiks'  Life  of  Washington,  in  praise  of  the  American 
hero.  The  French  publishers,  in  their  advertisement  of  the  work, 
say  :  ''  No  great  man,  who  was  a  foreigner,  has  ever  been  the  ob- 
ject of  equal  admiration  to  such  an  extent  as  Washington." 

Guizot  closes  his  essay  with  the  striking  remark :  '*  Of  all  great 
me»i  Washington  was  the  most  via .  dous  and  the  most  fortunate. 
In  this  world  God  has  no  higher  favors  to  bestow." 

The  concluding  lecture  of  the  course  on  Modem  History,  by 
William  Smyth,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England,  contains  a  glowing  tribute  to  Washing- 
ton, which  reflects  honor  on  the  impartiality  and  rhetorical  ability 
of  the  author  of  this  highly-wrought  work.     We  give  it  below. 

To  the  historian,  indeed,  there  are  few  characters  that  appear 
so  Httle  to  have  shared  the  common  frailties  and  imperfections  of 
human  nature ;  there  are  bu'  few  particulars  that  can  be  mention- 
ed even  to  his  disadvantage.  It  is  understood,  for  instance,  that 
he  was  once  going  to  commit  an  important  mistake  as  a  general 
in  the  field ;  but  he  had  at  least  the  very  great  merit  of  listening 
to  Lee,  (a  man  whom  he  could  not  like,  and  who  was  even  his  ri- 
val,) arid  of  not  committing  the  mistake.  Instances  may  be  found 
where  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  tiiat  he  was  decisive  to  a  degree 
that  partook  of  seventy  and  harshness,  or  even  more ;  but  how  in- 
numerable were  the  decisions  which  he  had  to  make!  how  diffi- 
cult and  how  important,  through  the  eventful  series  of  twenty 
years  of  command  in  the  cabinet  or  the  fleld !  Let  it  be  consid- 
ered what  it  is  to  have  the  management  of  a  revolution,  and  after- 
wards the  maintenance  of  order.  Where  is  the  man  that  in  the 
liistory  of  our  race  has  ever  succeeded  in  attempting  successively 
the  one  and  the  other  ?  not  on  a  small  scale,  a  petty  state  in  Italy, 
or  among  a  horde  of  barbarians,  but  in  an  enlightened  age,  when 
it  is  not  easy  for  one  man  to  rise  superior  to  another,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind, — 

'*A  kingdom  for  a  stage, 
And  mouarcbs  to  behold  the  swelling  si-ene.'' 

The  plaudits  of  his  country  were  continually  sounding  in  his 
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ears,  and  neither  the  judgment  nor  the  virtues  of  the  man  were 
ever  disturbed.  Armies  were  led  to  the  field  with  all  the  enter- 
prise of  a  hero,  and  then  dismissed  with  all  the  equanimity  d  a 
philosopher.     Power  was  accepted,  was  exercised,  was  resigned, 

Srecisely  at  the  moment  and  in  tlie  way  that  duty  and  patriocism 
irected.  Wliatever  was  the  difficulty,  the  trial,  the  temptadon, 
or  the  danger,  there  stood  the  soldier  and  the  citizen,  etemallj 
the  same,  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  and  there  was  ^ 
man  who  was  not  only  at  all  times  rirtuous,  but  at  all  times  wiie. 

The  ment  of  Washington  by  no  means  ceases  with  his  cam- 
paigns; it  becomes,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  even  more  striking 
than  before ;  for  the  same  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  was 
ardent  enough  to  resist  the  power  of  Great  Britain  and  hazaid 
every  thing  on  this  side  the  grave,  at  a  later  period  had  to  be 
temperate  enough  to  resist  the  same  spirit  of  liberty,  when  it  was 
mistaking  its  proper  objects  and  transgressing  its  appointed  limits. 
The  American  revolution  was  to  approach  him,  and  he  was  to 
>  kindle  in  the  general  flame  ;  the  French  revolution  was  to  reach 
him  and  to  consume  but  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  his 
"  ovm  etherial  mould,  incapable  of  stain^  was  to  purge  off  tlte 
baser  fire  victorious."  But  all  this  was  done :  he  might  ba^e 
been  pardoned,  though  he  had  failed  amid  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  around  him,  and  when  liberty  was  the  delusion  :  but  die 
foundations  of  the  moral  world  were  shaken,  and  not  the  under- 
standing of  Washington. 

To  those,  who  must  necessarily  contemplate  this  remarkable 
man  at  a  distance,  there  is  a  kind  of  fixed  calmness  in  his  charac- 
ter that  seems  not  well  fitted  to  engage  our  affections  (constaol 
superiority  we  rather  venerate  than  love),  but  he  had  those  who 
loved  him  (his  fHends  and  his  family),  as  well  as  the  world  and 
those  that  admired. 

As  a  ruler  of  mankind,  however,  he  may  be  proposed  as  a 
model.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  original  rights  of  human 
nature,  he  never  forgot  that  the  end,  and  meaning,  and  aim  of 
all  just  government  was  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  be 
never  exercised  authority  till  he  had  first  taken  care  to  put  hizD- 
self  clearly  in  the  right.  His  candor,  his  patience,  his  love  of 
justice  were  unexampled ;  and  this,  though  nfLturdlly  he  was  not 
patient, — much  otherwise,  highly  irritable. 

He  therefore  deliberated  well,  and  placed  his  subject  in  eveiy 
point  of  view  before  he  decided ;  and  hb  understanding  beiag 
correct,  he  was  thus  rendered,  by  the  nature  of  his  faculties,  Us 
strength  of  mind,  and  his  principles,  the  man  of  all  otfaars  to 
whom  the  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures  might  with  most  con- 
fidence be  intrusted;    that  is,  he  was  the  first  of  the  ruleis 

OF  MANKIND. 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1839,  in  the  coorae  tt 
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an  article  on  the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain,  indulged  in 
the  following  rapturous  commentary  : 

Through  the  storms  which  shook  the  continent  of  Europe 
during  the  French  Revolution,  the  firnmess  and  virtue  of  Wash- 
ington kept  {^  country  safe,  in  an  honorable  and  respected  neu- 
trality. If  profbund  sagacity,  unshaken  steadiness  of  purpose, 
the  entire  subjugation  of  all  the  passions  which  carry  havoc 
through  ordinary  minds,  and  oftentimes  lay  waste  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  greatness, — ^nay,  the  discipline  of  those  feelings  which  are 
wont  to  lull,  or  to  seduce  genius,  and  to  mar  and  to  cloud  over  the 
aspect  of  virtue  herself, — ^joined  with,  or  rather  leading  to  the 
most  absolute  self-denial,  the  most  habitual  and  exclusive  devotion 
to  principle, — if  these  things  can  constitute  a  great  chciracter, 
without  either  quickness  of  apprehension,  or  resources  of  infor- 
mation, or  inventive  powers,  or  any  brilliant  quality  that  might 
dazzle  the  vulgar — ^then  Washington  was  the  greatest  man  that 

EVER    LIVED    IN  THIS  WORLD,   UNINSPiaED   BY  DlVINE    WISDOM,    AND 

URSUSTAINBD  BT  SUPERNATURAL  VIRTUE.     Nor  could  the  humau 
fancy  create  a  combination  o^  qualities,  even  to  the  very  wants 
and  defects  of  the  subject,  more  perfectly  fitted  fot*  the  scenes  in 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  bear  the  chief  part ;  whether  we  regard 
the  war  which  he  conducted,  the  political  constitution  over  which 
he  afterwards  presided,  or  the  tempestuous  times  through  which 
he  had  finally  to  guide  Uie  bark  himself  had  launched.     Averse  as 
his  pure  mind  and  temperate  disposition  natiu*ally  was  from  the 
atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  yet  never  leant  against 
the  cause  of  libeity,  but  clung  to  it  even  when  deformed  by  the 
excesses  of  its  ravage.     Towards  France,  while  he  reprobated 
her  aggressions  upon  other  States,  and  bravely  resisted  her  pre- 
tensions to  control  his  own,  he  yet  never  ceased  to  feel  the  grati- 
tude which  her  aid  to  the  A  merican  cause  had  planted  eternally 
in  every  Anoterican  bosom  ;  and  for  the  freedom  of  a  nation  which 
had  followed  the  noble  example  of  his  countrymen  in  bi  eaking 
the  chains  of  a  thousand  years,  he  united  with  those  countrymen 
in  chenshing  a  natural  sympathy   and    rej^ard.      To   England, 
whom  he  had  only  known  as  a  tyrant,  he  never,  even  in  the 
worKt  times  of  French  turbulence  at  home,  and  injury  to  foreign 
states,  could  unbend  from  the  attitude  of  distrust  and  defiance  into 
which  the  conduct  of  her  sovereign  and  his  Pailiament,  not  un- 
supported by  her  people,  had  forced  him,  and  in  wiiich  the  war 
had  left  him.     Nor  was  there  ever  among  all  the  complacent  self- 
delusions  with  which  the  fond  conceits  of  national  vanity  are  apt 
to  intoxicate  us,  one  more   utterly  fantastical  than  the   notion 
wherewith  tl-e  politicians  of  the  Pitt  school  were  wont  to  flatter 
themselves,  and  beguile  their  followers, — that  simply  because  the 
Great  American  would  not  yield  either  to  the  bravadoes  of  the 
republican  envoy,  or  to  the  fierce  democracy  of  Jefferson,  he 
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therefore  had  become  weary  of  republics,  and  a  friend  lo  i 
archy  and  to  England.  In  trmb»  his  devotion  to  liberty,  and  his 
intimate  persuasion  that  it  can  only  be  enjoyed  under  the  repiib> 
lican  form,  constantly  gained  streneth  to  the  end  of  his  truly 
glorious  life ;  and  his  steady  resolution  to  hold  the  balance  even 
between  contending  extremes  at  home,  as  well  as  to  repel  anj 
^vance  from  abroad  incompatible  with  perfect  indepeiideDce, 
was  not  more  dictated  by  the  natural  justice  of  hv^  dispositioD, 
Bnd  the  habitual  sobriety  of  his  views,  that  it  sprang  from  a  pro- 
found conviction,  that  a  commonwealth  is  most  effectually  serad 
by  the  commanding  prudence  which  checks  all  excesses,  and  guar- 
antees  it  against  the  peril  that  chiefly  besets  popular  govemmentB. 

We  conclude  by  introducing  the  following  eloquent  passage 
from  the  pen  of  the  great  Lord  Brougham.  It  is  the  penn-ation 
of  his  masterly  essay  on  **  Public  Characters." 

How  grateful  the  relief  which  the  friend  of  mankind,  the  lover 
of  virtue,  experiences,  when  turning  from  the  contemplatioo  of 
such  a  character,  his  eye  rests  upon  me  greatest  man  ofoixr  owh 
OR  OF  ANT  AGE ; — the  Only  one  upon  whom  an  epithet  so  thoaght- 
lessly  lavished  by  men  to  foster  the  crimes  of  their  worst  ene- 
mies, may  be  innocently  and  justly  bestowed  !  In  Washington  we 
truly  behold  a  marvelous  contrast  to  almost  every  one  of  the  en- 
dowments and  the  vices  which  we  have  been  contemplating ;  and 
which  are  so  well  fitted  to  excite  a  mingled  admiraticm,  aind  sor- 
row, and  abhorrence.  With  none  of  that  brilliant  senios  ^idiicli 
dazzles  ordinary  minds ;  with  not  even  any  remarkable  quickiieei 
of  apprehension ;  with  knowledge  less  than  almost  all  persons  in 
the  middle  ranks,  and  many  well  educated  of  the  humbler  classes 
possess ;  this  eminent  person  is  presented  to  our  obeervatioD 
clothed  in  attiibutes  as  modest  and  unpretending,  as  little  cakuk- 
ted  to  strike  or  to  astonish,  as  if  he  had  passed  iinknown  through 
some  secluded  region  of  private  life.  But  he  had  a  judffmeot 
sure  and  sound ;  a  steadiness  of  mind  which  never  sudered  any 
passion,  or  even  any  feeling  to  ruffle  its  calm ;  a  strength  of  un- 
derstanding which  worked  rather  than  forced  its  way  Uirough  all 
obstacles — removing  or  avoiding  rather  than  overleaping  them. 
His  courage,  whether  in  battle  or  in  council,  was  as  perfect  as 
might  be  expected  from  this  pure  and  steady  temper  of  souL  A 
perfectly  just  man,  with  a  thoroughly  firm  resolution  never  to  be 
misled  by  others,  any  more  than  by  others  overawed  ;  never  to  be 
seduced  or  betrayed,  or  hurried  away  by  his  own  weakness  or 
self-delusions,  any  more  than  by  any  other  men's  arts ;  nor  eveo 
to  be  disheartened  by  the  most  complicated  difficulties,  any  more 
than  to  be  spoiled  on  the  giddy  heights  of  fortune — such  w^s  this 
great  man — whether  we  regard  him  sustaining  the  whole  weigltf 
of  campaigns  all  but  desperate,  or  gloriously  terminating  a  just 
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warfare  by  his  resources  and  bis  coaraffe— -presiding  over  th6  jar- 
ring elements  of  bis  political  council,  alike  deaf  to  the  storms  of 
all  extremes— or  directing  the  formation  of  a  new  government 
for  a  great  people,  the  first  time  that  so  vast  an  experiment  ha^ 
ever  been  tried  by  man-— or  finallv  retiring  fr«>m  the  supreme 
power  to  which  his  virtue  had  raised  him  over  the  nation  he  had 
created,  and  whose  destinies  he  had  guided  as  long  as  his  aid  was 
required — retiring  with  the  veneration  of  all  parties,  of  all  nations, 
of  all  mankind,  in  order  thst  the  rights  of  men  might  be  conserv- 
ed, and  that  his  example  never  might  be  appealed  to  by  vulgar  ty- 
rants. This  is  the  consummate  glory  of  the  great  American ;  a 
triumphant  warrior  where  the  most  sanguine  had  a  right  to  des- 
pair ;  a  successful  ruler  in  all  the  difficulties  of  a  course  wholly  un- 
tried; but  a  warrior  whose  sword  only  left  its  sheath  when  the  first 
law  of  our  nature  commanded  it  to  be  drawn ;  "and  a  ruler  who, 
having  tasted  of  supreme  power,  gently  and  unostentHtiously  de- 
sired that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him,  nor  would  suffer  more  to 
wet  his  lips  than  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  duty  to  his  country 
and  his  GmL  reouired ! 

To  his  latest  breath  did  this  great  patriot  maintain  the  noble 
character  of  a  captain,  the  patron  of  peace,  and  a  statesman,  the 
friend  of  justice.  Dying,  he  bequeathed  to  his  heirs  the  sword 
which  he  had  worn  in  the  war  for  liberty,  charging  them  **  never 
to  take  it  from  the  scabbard  but  in  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of 
their  country  and  her  freedom ;  and  commanding  them  that  when 
it  should  be  thus  drawn,  they  should  never  sheathe  it  nor  ever  give 
it  up,  but  prefer  falling  with  it  in  their  hands  to  the  relinquishment 
thereof" — words,  the  majesty  and  simple  eloquence  of  which  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  oratory  of  Athens  or  Rome.  It  will  be  the 
duty  ot  the  historian  emd^the  sage  in  all  ages  to  omit  no  occasion 
of  commemorating  this  illustrious  man ;  and  until  time  shall  be  no 
more,  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race  has  made  in  wis- 
dom and  in  virtue  be  derived  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  im- 
mortal name  of  Washington  ! 
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THE  DREAMER. 

Who  am  I  ?    Ah !  I  am  one 
Whom  Fortune  Iotos  to  smile  upon. 
Through  a  scene  as  green  and  light. 
With  a  current  smooth  and  bnght, 
Ab  a  river  ever  flowed 
In  the  meadow  or  the  wood. 
Lies  my  gentle  pilgrimage 
Thniugh  the  scenes  of  youth  and  age. 
Age  ?    Not  so ;  I'm  ever  young. 
Hopeful,  passionate  and  strong  ; 
Drinking  from  life's  mingled  cup 
Pleasure  as  it  sparkles  up. 

I  am  he.  who,  bending,  sips 
Rosy  breath  from  parted  lips ; 
Playing  with  a  maiden's  hiur ; 
Bowing  o'er  a  breast  as  fair 
As  the  moonlit  slope  of  snow 
Or  the  beds  where  lilies  bk>w ; 
Kneeling  at  her  fairy  feet 
For  her  benison  so  sweet — 
Benison  of  hopeful  love, 
Likest  to  the  stars  above, — 
Trembling  when  they  brightest  be — 
Fixed  forever  over  me. 
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THOUGHT  AND  ACTION. 

Thb  world  was  created.  Eden  arrayed  in  loveliness  stood  be- 
Ibre  her  Maker  ;  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea,  teemed  with  joy- 
ous existence ;  yet  still,  in  the  view  of  Omniscience,  the  system 
was  incomplete  ;  the  connecting  link,  the  crowning  piece,  was 
wanting.  Man  was  formed,  and  into  him  was  breathed  the  ''breath 
of  Hfe,"  while  die  work  was  pronounced,  by  Him  who  perfecteth 
aS  things,  "  very  good."  The  soul  of  man  distinguishes  him,  as 
the  favorite  of  Heaven,  and  claims  for  him  exalted  privileges. 
The  breath  of  Grod — ^who  can  prescribe  to  its  nature  limits,  or 
ikthom  the  boundlessness  of  its  existence  1  Its  capacities  ever 
increasing,  its  progress  is  eternal.  The  contemplation  of  such 
immortality  brings  with  it  solemn  thoughts.  Unlike  the  splendid 
materialities  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  soul  stands  supreme 
in  its  lofHness,  never  to  fade,  never  to  decay.  If  we  question  it 
of  its  birth,  will  it  give  us  a  response  ?— or  can  we  trace  it  through 
its  labyrinth  of  mazy  thought  t  It  is  this  power  of  reflection, 
that  assigns  man  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  The  im- 
press of  a  Creator's  image  can  yet  be  traced  in  its  various  devel- 
opments and  tendencies.  Irrational  creatures  live,  move,  act. 
Tke  condition  allotted  them,  they  fill.  The  part  assigned  them, 
diey  perform,  and  accomplish  fully  the  purposes  of  their  creation. 
Tet  to  them  is  denied  the  high  prerogative  of  reason.  Thought, 
reflection,  the  •*  breath  of  life,"  of  God,  forms  no  part  of  their 
existence.  The  world  of  matter  performs  reluctantly  its  task. 
The  litde  flower  stops  not  its  blossoming.  The  stately  forest  lifb 
its  proud  branches  to  Heaven,  while  warbling  songsters  pour  from 
amid  its  leaves  their  happy  notes.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  all 
die  starry  host,  move  on  their  mysdc  dance  unerringly.  No  jar- 
ring note  disturbs  dieir  movements ;  but  all  is  order  and  regulari- 
ty. I  looked  on  dnidbood  as  it  passed  in  the  glee  of  its  ''  tteah 
budding^  years,  and  its  ringing  laugh  fell  on  my  ear  like  the  '*  fhiry 
beHs**  of  life's  sweet  dream.  I  looked  again ;  the  fight  that 
beamed  fSrom  its  eye  was  deeper,  boUer.  The  inspiradon  of 
31 
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thought  had  kindled  its  intellect,  and  inrested  its  youth  with  pro- 
phetic grandeur.  Once  more  did  the  vision  pass  before  me,  not 
now  with  the  music-tones  and  buoyant  mirth  of  life's  young  day ; 
nor  as  when  thought  poised  the  wing  of  the  spirit  endowing  with 
bright  anticipations  its  Ufe,  but  with  the  proud  mien  of  manhood ; 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  spoke  in  the  glance,  and  a  resolved 
spirit  walked  forth  in  the  unyielding  step.  The  mind  had  assumed 
its  responsibilities,  and  the  floatang  mysteries  of  former  days  were 
resolving  diemselves  into  the  beautiful  realities  of  life. 

The  day-dreams  had  not  all  departed,  but  through  the  inatm- 
mentality  of  action  were  becoming  glorious,  living  effects.  To 
man  are  assigned  his  duties  ;  intelligence  is  given  him  to  Goaqwe- 
hend  the  beauties  of  (^ation—pthought  to  fathom  its  mighty  mys- 
teries, and  motives  to  present  additional  knowledge  for  his  action. 
It  is  his  privilege  to  question  events  and  demand  of  them  their 
bearing.  His  thoughts  wander  unocmtrolled,  descending  into  the 
daricsome  regions  of  *'  nethermost  abysses,*'  and  mounting  untired 
into  heavenly  places.  They  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
bring  to  light  her  hidden  jewels.  They  take  the  vrings  of  the 
lightning  and  play  with  the  clouds  ;  yet  higher,  they  linger  among 
the  rolling  orbs  and  catch  with  transporting  rapture  their  songs  of 
harmony.  Yea,  more ;  they  bid  nature  unfold  her  mystic  pages 
to  their  gaze,  and  reveal  for  their  benefit  ^e  restraints  laid  on  her 
wanderings.  They  seek  companionship  with  high  nature  and 
trace  even  in  their  existence  the  fiat  of  Jehovah.  They  gadier 
from  the  universe  His  will  who  is  supreme  in  wisdom ;  and  wl|eB 
no  longer  able  to  comprdiend,  attest  their  greatest  power  in  ado- 
ration. Thought,  thus  mysterious,  is  the  fountain  of  all  acdoo. 
Expressed  externally  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  senses, 
whose  machinery  is  adjusted  with  delicate  precision  for  its  pur- 
pose, and  internally  by  the  development  of  those  principles  that 
form  and  control  our  character.  When  the  intention  is  fully  mani- 
fest, then  the  act  may  be  said  to  be  finished,  although  die  expres- 
sion is  deferred  until  some  future  period.  It  is  this  power  of 
willing,  that  distinguishes  the  mind  from  its  operations  and  sepa- 
rates it  from  its  contingencies.  And  it  is  mainly  the  peculiar  bias- 
ses  given  to  these  thoughts,  that  a£fect  so  materially  the  mental 
condition  of  man  or  create  such  entirely  different  intellectual 
habits.     We  find  man  containing  in  him  himself  die  elements  of 
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power  and  graatpniij  tnd  well  maj  we  be  urtodfthed  in  view  of 
hU  ci^acity.  It  is  though  that  elevates  van  to  auperiority  and 
diftinguiflhes  among  men,  those  noUe  few,  whose  names*  proni- 
n^it  as  guiding  lights  in  truth  and  science,  daxzle  by  the  splendor 
of  their  inTostigations-— names  dear  to  us,  as  IcHig  as  sdanoe  shall 
command  respect,  or  truth  find  shelter  in  the  boaom  of  memory. 
It  would  be  instructiTe  as  well  as  curions,  U>  trace  the  power  of 
thought  in  the  derelopment  of  society,  frcnn  the  rude  primitive 
ages,  eren  to  the  presmit  day  ;  to  trace  its  progress  in  scieooe, 
and  the  various  modificaticms  effected  throu^  it»mi|^y  •fa'^y  i 
to  watch  the  Hght  as  it  dawned  upon  and  diffiiscd  itself  through 
the  mass  of  mind,  which,  longer  unahki  to  resist  its  inJneaoes, 
roused  to  action  its  energies  and  demanded  those  righta  so  long 
denied. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  we  are  on  the  refge  of  some 
great  era,  mighty  in  its  consequences  and  ^nbodyiag  gbrious  re- 
sults for  the  weal  of  man.  The  signs  of  the  times  speak  anlhori- 
tatively,  and  a  fearful  diange  is  overshadowing  us.  Yet  who  dares 
lift  the  dread  curtain  of  futurity,  and  disck)se  to  us  her  secreto  t 
The  "  pent-up"  powers  of  society  have  burst  their  manacles,  and 
men  are  no  longer  slaves.  Kings  dare  not  longer  be  despola. 
Public  opinion  is  guided  by  intelligence,  and  the  influence  of 
truth  is  irresistible.  Thoi^^  has  pervaded  the  mind,  and  opened 
an  avenue  for  the  influence  of  right  action,  while  events  of  mo- 
mentous interest  are  daily  trans{uring.  The  press  may  be  con- 
sidered one  great  instrument  in  the  development  of  thought. 
Speaking  as  it  does  with  ten  thousand  voices,  who  can  check  its 
influence,  or  control  its  omnipotence  t  It  stirs  the  soul  with  ek>- 
quence,  long  after  the  mind  that  grasped  the  truth  has  left  ita 
earthly  tenement,  or  the  tongue  that  uttered  its  conceptions  is 
paralyzed  in  death.  It  preserves  to  us  the  beautiful  imagimngs 
of  the  spirit  and  catches  the  inspiration  ere  it  has  died  upon  ifae 
lips ;  it  revives  the  glowing  truths  of  bygone  days,  chaining  the 
mind  in  rapt  attention.  Its  influence  is  felt  and  appredafesd 
throughout  the  whole  habitable  world— fk»m  the  regions  wh«re 
nightly  shines  the  Southern  Cross,  even  to  those  of*  our  cHme. 
The  isles  of  the  ocean  have  ^ard  its  vcaoe  and  answer  us  in 
sympathetic  strains.  To  sway  the  mind  at  will,  to  fire  the  heait 
with  enthusiasm,  or   melt  it  with  strains  of  peace  ;  to  rovse  to 
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^ewdrn otnthU  >glion  wkd  invert  the'a«liH*e  of  Bum  w&  true  dq^ 
■ity^-4iH»k  tiie  pmyfittce  «tfid  due  tbe  resttlt  of -tho«g^.  "Wbo 
«im2d  httfe-prediet^di  die veetttoi  wfaMi  vrere  tofsRow  dieiecdii^ 
of  a  latin  Bible  by  aik  Augustine  monk,  or  foretold  die  OTents 
tbat  were  to  Ibllow  that  perasal  t  Who  tbaC  lod^d  oh  the  yoolfa- 
ftd  Napoleon,  as  he  stood  before  the  eouncil,  efiering  his  ser^ees, 
would  have  imagined  what  impetus  of  action  was  bound  in  that 
jprood  slripling,  or  what  deeds  of  renown  the  power  of  his  dioughtB 
were  to  e^iave  %  And  the  aiabition  of  Alexander,  it  is  said, 
.waa  aoBstandy  augmemed  by  the  perusal  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
a  oopy  of  whioh  he  oonstantly  carried  with  him.  We  hare  an- 
elher  iastanee,  in  the  framers  of  our  own  Independence  ;  men, 
whose,  expzessiens  flowed  from  the  very  energy  of  their  thoughts, 
and  whose  thoughts  were  concentrated  by  the  influence  of  rigltf. 
It  was  heard  in  the  voice  of  a  Patrick  Henry,  waking  through  the 
land  emotions  that  were  to  kindle  on  every  hill-top  the  fires  of 
freedom,  and  to  sound,  as  from  the  tocsin  of  liberty,  a  peal  that 
idiottld  vibrate  to  the  remotest  period  of  time.  It  was  thougltf 
that  led  the  bold  Genoese  to  yinounce  the  existence  of  a  New 
World ;  and  it  vras  this  thought,  carried  into  action,  that  has  giveo 
uathis  cradle  of  freedom,  this  nursery  of  our  liberties.  It  is  the 
same  agency  diat  originated  those  schemes  of  greatness,  the  com- 
.pladon  of  which  have  given  immortality  to  their  founders.  It  has 
eneiroled  widi  a  halo  of  glory  die  names  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Id- 
ton,  and  Shakspeare.  It  is  the  inspiration  diat  guides  the  poet 
m  his  melodious  teachings,  and  endows  him  with  the  gift  of  por- 
traying in  words  of  **  living  ^ower*'  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
OQttcaptions  of  his  genius.  It  is  intellect  that  so  mndi  distinguishes 
the  preseet  age  from  preeeding  ones.  Discoveries  have  been 
made  within  the  nineteenth  century  t^iat  reflect  bright  honor  upoa 
their  authors,  and  bring  to  the  treasures  of  science  invaluable 
addilioBS.  Kno¥rledge  haa  unfurled  her  banner  to  the  breeze,  aad 
iatefligenoe  aad  tru^  are  stirring  the  soul  to  action.  Philoso- 
pban  are  applying  the  trudis  discovered,  to  usefhl  purposes,  and 
'Aa.praetieal  aa  well  as  ^e  theoretic  in  life  are  creditors  to  ad- 
vaaaaamt  in  seioDiee.  Who  is  not  spell-bound  to  the  mi^esty  of 
kottanlfaonghtywhen  appMed  to  the  discovery  of  truth  f  Take 
id»  simple  inslaneeof  Astronomy.  All  vriD  hail  with  reveraice 
(the  Mmes  of  Copemieus,  a  Galfleo,  a  Newton,  or  a  La  Place; 
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limnnmfm  of  die  two  B«ndhel«,  thftae^nionikyted  ewmmng^m^ 
wiA  a  hMt  of  otbart,  retpkndeni  a»>orV8  of  the  iiirt  mtgaimJU. 
What  estimate  cam  ^be  formed  c^  tkmr  thought^  or  the  beaofila 
they  afibrded  to  the  human  intellect  %  If  there  u  aay  one  thing 
enaoiilingy  it  is  die  contemplation  of  the  infinitude  of  grandeur 
d][q>Iajed  in  the  Universe.  To  the  Buperficial  oheerver,  the  hel^T- 
esf  present  at  best  but  a  scene  of  splendid  confusion,  archisg 
with  briUiancjthe  blue  empyrean^  and  shining  perhaps  with  the 
inspiration  of  poetic  love,  or  hallowed  by  fond  associations  and 
sweet  recollections.  Some  few,  unasaasted,  may,  like  Ferguson, 
in  the  humble  occupation  of  a  sh^herd,  carry  their  thoughts  in 
untrodden  fields,  and  establish  principles  which  will  lead  to  higher 
attainments  and  more  intelleotnal  pursuits.  The  visible  heavens 
present  to  die  eye  of  the  astronomer  but  few  of  the  glories  which 
sfiienee  has  been  in^rumental  in  discovering.  Their  sacred  pre- 
cincts are  no  longer  invaded  by  the  unhallowed  claims  of  the 
Astrologer,  for  truth  has  invested  them  witb^  a  power  of  which 
iHMgination  in  her  wildest  conoeptions  never  di^eamed.  The 
voice  of  the  charmer  is  hushed,  but  in  her  place  a  harmony  more 
solemn  than  the  **  music  of  the  spheres,"  is  sweUing  its  enraptur- 
ing notes.  The  yeil  that  coee.  hid  the  mysteries  of  the  uaivetse, 
is  rent  in  twain.  Time  haa  been  anticipated,  and  the  riddles  of 
the  future  disclosed'  with  mathematical  accuracy  ;  confusion  and 
dark  uncertainty  no  longer  attend  her  revealings — ^but  science 
with  an  intelligent  clearness  predicts  her  events. 

Hie  truths  which  once  cost  their  promulgators  all  manner  of 
precaution,  are  now  read  and  believed  of  all  men.  And  discov- 
eries are  making  yearly  that  far  exceed  in  importance  these. 
New  worlds  are  adding  themselves  to  our  system,  and  principles 
involved  in  investigationst  that  require  no  ordinary  mind  to  com- 
prehend, and  which  only  the  genius  of  a  Newton  or  a  La  Place 
could  concave.  Even  comets,  those  huge  foreruntiers  of  evil, 
have  their  path  described,  and  the  **  thus  far"  pronounced  to  their 
advance.  Who  would  dreams  of  gcdden  ages,  when  se  much  that 
is  glorious  is  around  them ;  or  glory  at  aU,  save  in  the  perfections 
of  that  mind  who  created  the  whole  1  But  not  to  Astronomy 
alone  is  the  path  of  progress*  preseribed.  The  whole  material 
world  throbs  to  its  in^Milses*  The  history  of  the  earth  has  bean 
fvvealad,  and  relics  of  primeval  greatnese  have  bean  diaeoveared 
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in  her  recesses.  She  has  yielded  tip  her  treasures  of  ore,  and  the 
astronomer  and  philosopher  have  profited  hy  her  gifts.  l%e  ele- 
ments have  acknowledged  the  power  of  thought,  and  pronounced 
the  **  Open  Sesame"  of  their  treasures  ;  and  action^  deep  and 
powerful,  is  connected  with  their  reveaHngs.  Magnetism,  Elec- 
tricity, all  sound,  all  light,  are  disclosed  to  man's  invesdgations. 
Thought  has  constructed  for  itself  high-ways,  outstripping  the 
wind  in  its  flight,  and  commanding  time  to'  stand  still,  while  the 
utters  her  mandate.  It  clears  away  all  mystery,  except  the  mys- 
teries of  truth,  and  affords  the  imagination  revealings  worthy  die 
attention  of  angelic  natures.  Not  th^  tiniest  creation  has  heen 
overlooked.  The  dew-drop  as  well  as  the  torrent,  the  smallest 
ray  as  well  as  the  noontide  glory  of  the  orb  of  day — all  obey  the 
same  laws  and  are  connected  by  the  same  principle.  The  power 
of  diese  great  laws  has  not  been  ascertained  without  abstruse 
dKmght ;  yet  the  pleasure  and  benefit  resulting,  have  fblly  com- 
pensated for  all  the  labor  of  investigration.  We  find  ourselves  in 
no  way  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  except  through  the 
medium  of  our  own  exertions ;  and  trouble  is  oftentimes  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  securing  of  our  happiness. 

There  is  a  mental  nature  given  to  man,  rendering  him  capaUe 
of  enjoyment  in  his  various  relations,  and  fttmishing  subject-mat- 
ter from  which  he  may  form  conclusions  and  deduce  consequen- 
ces. We  also  find  him  endowed  with  a  moral  nature,  capable  of 
perceiving  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  The  creations  of 
nature  may  afford  us  the  means  of  happiness,  but  the  power  of 
appreciating  goodness  and  deriving  pleasure  from  it,  is  happiness 
completed.  To  man  is  given  an  existence  parallel  with  Jehovah's. 
His  mind  shall  perfect  itself  through  the  long  cycle  of  ^emity. 
Methinks  it  would  give  us  constant  pain  to  know  that  our  capaci- 
ty for  knowledge  was  ever  to  be  entirely  satisfied — that  our  pro- 
gression was  limited,  although  those  limits  were  lost  in  the  ages 
of  eternity.  But  to  realize  that  hereafter  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  quaff  at  the  pure  fountain  of  knowledge— -to  acquire  trudi 
without  the  mixture  of  error — to  become  recipients  of  heaven's 
bounties  without  alloy  of  pain — t^is  were  bliss,  which  might  fill 
our  souls  with  deepest  gratitude.  ,  How  longeth  the  spirit,  then, 
for  this  glorious  home,  to  enjoy  uninterruptedly  the  perfection  of 
knowledge,  and  see  conttnuaHy  some  T>ew  emanation  from  the 
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perfection  of  the  mind  of  Omnipotence  ;  to  coiuitaBtlj  acquire^ 
yet  never  to  attain,  perfection  !  How  eagerly  looketh  the  soul  for 
that  period  when,  no  longer  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  mortali- 
ty, brightness  shall  illumine  the  mind  forever  ! 


SHELLEY. 


BY     E.     W.     BOBBINS. 


He  sank  alone  *mid  Adriatic  aeae, 
Sportiog  upon  its  waters,  aod  tiie  wind 
Which  swept  tbe  Poet  to  his  sea-green  bene. 
Was  not  Eorodydon ! 

He  was  a  child 
Of  matchless  light  and  loveliness,  who  toned 
His  lyre  to  tones  of  saddest  awe,  which  thrilled 
The  listening  spirit,  drinking  in  its  sounds 
Of  sweetest  music,  haunting  still  die  mind 
With  its  soft  bird-like  numbers,  in  the  hush 
Of  nightingales  on  moonless  nights  of  love. 
In  his  first-echoed  voice  he  bore  a  soul 
Refined  from  hnman  passion,  brealiiilig  still 
Strains  of  unearthly  sweetness,  when  a  bk)t 
Soiled  his  bri|^t  wings  and  dimmed  thenee  forth  his  Kgbt 
With  its  eclipse.    The  '*  mournful  morning  star'' 
Fell  not  so  from  its  sphere. 

The  poetry 
Of  intellect  was  his ; — etherial  thought 
Sublimed  into  passion,  steeping  seose 
In  its  refined  alembic,  delicate 
As  Dian  in  her  soft  transparency. 
The  air  did  quiver  with  its  echoed  tone, — 
A  chord  in  **the  eternal  harmony," 
Woke  by  a  conscious  spirit  **  sweet  as  stops 
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And  yel*  his  tool  wbote  matodjr  did  spaak 
Witii  voice  of  the  iDfinily^  in  lente 
Sought  to  commingle  with  the  elements, 
And  breathed  annihilation.    Glorious, 
Mi^;uided  Shelley! 

Yet  there  ia  a  spot 
Of  atmosphere  serene,  o*ercanopied 
With  the  empjrean,  pillared  far  on  high 
Abore  the  Alps,  abore  the  Apennines 
Of  mind,  and  there,  amid  that  interstellar  space, 
Trembles  thy  orb,  gazed  on  by  worshippers 
Who  know  and  love  thee.    The  k>st  Pleiad*s  light 
Shall  not  more  bind  with  its  sweet  influences 
The  ages  in  its  track,  than  shall  thy  star 
The  pilgrims  yet  to  cume. 

And  where  is  she, 
The  gentle  partner  of  thy  bosom*s  thoughts. 
To  whom  thy  life  and  heart  were  d^dicalie. 
Mourning  thy  bitter  less  m  speeeUeas  grief, — 
A  cheerless  widow  by  the  widowed  wave  ? 
In  Rome's  far  precincts,  still,  the  rank  grass  wasea 
By  Caius  Cestins*  tomb  and  the  loved  form 
Of  hapless  Keats  reposes  by  the  place 
Where  rests  tiiy  grave.    Above,  dark  shadows  faU 
From  the  Eternal  City,  shrouding  sriH 
The  scene  in  kindred  gloom ! 

A  star  hath  fallen, 
'*  Leaving  the  third  sphere  pUodeas." — Lost  bard ! 
We  miss  thee  in  our  belted  firouHBent, 
With  thy  serenest  thougirt  aad  aspeet  mild. 
Still  uneclipsed  by  shade, — a  form  of  lights — 
The  Shelieyan  mMic  wi&  the  ShoHeyan  lyre. 
Jan.  1849. 
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A  LBOBND  OF  THE  FORB8T. 


■T   LILl^IS   AMBftOSB. 


A  BBioBT  and  beautiful  sunset  of  one  of  summer's  balmiest  days 
vmm  iiwiidhig  its  glory  over  a  forest  scene»  in  one  of  our  luxuriant 
Wastem  wilds.  The  old  prim^Tal  trees  spread  out  their  graceful 
bfnaahtiB,  and  their  rich  green  foliage  waved  in  the  golden  light, 
ivhile  the  forest  birds,  nestling  among  the  leaves,  poured  forth  their 
evenii^  notes  in  a  swelHag  diapason  of  harmony ;  and  unnumbered 
wild  iowersy  dnsteriag  around  their  roots,  seemed  to  woo  the  Un* 
gnmghfltA. 

A  silver  lake  was  ^le^ingin  this  woodknd  scene,  the  overhaiig- 
iag  trees  flinging  their  dark  shadows  along  the  shore,  while  the 
golden  light  glaneed  over  their  branches  and  kissed  the  changing 
dittplos  on  its  sarfhce. 

But  diat  sunset  light  fell  with  its  brightest  radiance  on  the  brow 
of  a  young  Indian  maiden,  as>  pausing  in  her  eager  chase,  ^e 
bent  over  a  grassy  bank,  now  ga2dng  at  her  own  shadow  mirrored 
m  the  wat^:B  below,  and  then  flinging  down  handiuls  of  flowers, 
tad  laughing  in  merry  glee  as  the  circling  wavelets  scattered  the 
image,  and  the  timid  iishes  darted  swiftly  away. 

Her  jetty  locks  were  wreathed  with  wild-flowers,  and,  grasping 
her  bow,  she  turned  to  renew  her  chase,  when  her  eye  glanced  at 
the  gorgeiras  hues  of  the  changing  clouds,  and  she  paused  in  won- 
dering fear  and  worship ;  for  to  her  simple  spirit  they  seemed  but 
cifftained  folds,  through  which  the  eye  of  the  Grbat  Sritrr  was 
loddng  down  upon  her,  and  a  strange  mysterious  feeling  of  awe 
slole  over  her,  and  she  gazed  till  the  brilliant  glow  faded  in  the 
snalifht,  the  evening  (diadows  grew  darker  in  the  forest,  and  the 
siMEB  kwked  forth  in  the  dear  bine  sky  j  then  with  silent  footst^is 
she  pursued  her  hoBMwacd  way. 

And  a  bawsiiful  thing  was  that  Indian  maiden,  the  dark-eyed 
Wiiii  shya,fdatt|^(ter  of  Neamakha,  the  ohief  of  his  tribe.  Alight- 
«»ilqpor  a  freer  heut  never  bounded  over  the  fSMrest  soil,  than 
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young  Moneelaya's,  and  her  noble  fkther  gazed  proudly  on  her 
graceful  form  and  agile  movements,  and  his  stem  countenance 
would  relapse  into  a  gentler  expression  as  her  dark  eyes  turned 
to  him,  and  in  low,  sofV  tones,  she  called  him  faiher,  while  the  bold, 
young  warrior,  Wametooka,  forgot  his  deeds  of  rutfiless  prowess, 
as  he  lingered  by  her  side. 

But  a  change  came  over  that  red-browed  maiden  :  her  step  was 
buoyant,  and  her  voice  was  merry,  but  deeper  thoughts  were  stir- 
ring in  her  heart. 

Her  feet  had  lingered  in  the  steps  a£  the  faithful  mianonafy, 
and  his  words  had  come  to  her  heart  as  truth  from  Heaven ;  wai 
now  her  prayers  no  longer  went  forth  in  vague,  undefined  aspira* 
tioBa  to  the  dimly^shadowed  spirit  of  the  red  man ;  the  light  of 
sunaeC  skies,  and  the  songs  of  summer  birds,  came  not  as  the  mya- 
terious  voice  of  their  unrealized  Deity,  but  as  echoes  of  a  Father's 
tones,  and  every  object  around  her  was  a  link  in  the  golden  chain 
whioh  binds  the  universe  to  the  throne  of  Qod^ 

But  when  she  spoke  of  the  new  hope  which  had  beamed  upoa 
her  soul,  her  father's  brow  grew  stern,  and  her  bold  lover  asked, 
in  bitter  tones, ''  why  she  would  woi-ship  the  white  man's  God  in- 
slead  of  the  Great  Spirit ;"  and  his  eye  flashed  daridy,  lest  she 
might  cherish  a  stronger*  deeper  love,  than  centered  on  htm. 

** Moneelaya,"  her  father  said,  "wherefore  wilt  thou  fecaake 
our  religion  for  that  of  the  pale  face  1  Does  not  the  Gh-eac  Spirit 
watch  over  thee  with  loving  eyea  1  Are  not  his  winga  broad  to 
overshadow  thee — his  arms  strong  to  protect  thee  t" 

**  Moneelaya,"  she  replied,  '^  adores  the  white  man's  Gkxl,  be- 
cause he  Ib  infinite  in  his  perfections ;  she  loves  him,  because  he 
has  redeemed  her  soul,  and  promised  mansions  of  beauty  and  ho- 
liness where  she  may  be  happy  forever." 

**  And  is  not  the  Great  Spirit  mighty  and  powerfU  t"  adced 
Neamaltha.  ''  Has  he  not  spread  out  the  green  earth  for  thy  feet, 
planted  forests  for  thy  hunting  ^unds,  painted  flowers  to  deck 
thy  hair,  taught  the  birds  to  sing  for  thee,  stretched  over  thee  the 
Uue,  azure  sky,  and  folded  the  clouds  for  thy  pavilion  t  And  has 
he  not  said  he  would  give  thee  hunting  grounds,  where  the  leavea 
never  fall,  and  the  light  never  grows  dim,  nor  thy  feet  weary  f 

^  The  Great  Spirit  never  speaks  to  Honeelaya,"  Ae  aasweced, 
^of  theae  bright  hunting  grounds;  he  has  never  told  her ' 
she  may  find  them." 
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*<  DoMh6  not  speak  to  t!kee  whan  die  soft  wind  bret^es  through 
tiM  trees,  or  tlie  low-Bounding  waters  echo  along  the  shore  !  And 
dost  thou  not  treiftble,  ftuthlees  one,  when  his  voice  sounds  in  the 
dialing  tempest,  when  he  rushes  upon  the  forest  in  whirlwind  and 
storm,  rolls  the  tlrander  in  his  anger,  and  parts  the  lightning  with 
the  flaidiing  of  his  eye  V 

**  His  words  are  dark  and  mysterious,  and  I  cannot  interpret  his 
mealing ;  but  die  Great  Spirit  of  the  white  man  has  written  words 
that  we  may  know  when  he  speaks.  When  I  worshiped  thy  €rod, 
I  trembled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  my  spirit  was  afraid 
when  he  folded  the  dark  eurtains  about  him,  and  frowned  behind 
the  gathering  storm.  Moneelaya  did  not  underHand  him — she 
cottld  not  2oM  him ;  but  she  knows  when  '  Our  Father' speaks,  and 
kvfes  to  Kst^i  to  his  vi»ee  where  it  comes,  even  now,  whispering 
tfaroug^  the  forest  in  the  stSU  evening,  as  the  great  trees  spread 
out  thmr  arms  above  us,  and  the  shadows  fold  their  dusky  gar- 
ments around*  Moneelaya  can  tmderHtmd  the  white  man's  God ;  * 
Am  Mkv§i  and  ieves  him.  Listen  to  him,  fkdier ;  wordiip  with 
MeneeUya!" 

Neamaltha's  brow  grew  dark^  and  in  angry  tones  he  answered, 

"  I  wiB  not  worship  the  white  man's  Gk>d,  and  my  daug^rter  sludl 
never  hdiete  nor  love  him.  Moneelaya,  go  no  more  to  the  pale- 
fteed  teadier.  Let  thy  feet  linger  near  his  dwelling,  thine  ear 
liMea  to  fak  words,  and  diou  art  not  Neamakha's  daughter."  Thai 
ia  gender  tones  he  continued :  **  Moneelaya  will  obey  her  fttfber^ 
ihe  win  forget  die  white  man's  Gk)d,  she  will  return  to  the  Great 
Spirit :  it  may  be  he  will  look  kindly  on  the  wayward  one." 

The  cbeek  of  that  red-browed  maiden  grew  paler,  and  her  heart 
beat  strangely  at  her  father's  angry  words ;  but  a  stronger  spell 
was  on  her  spirit,  a  more  omnipotent  will  swayed  her  soul,  and  in 
a  low  but  calm  voice  she  replied, 

**  Moneelaya  would  obey  her  father,  but  she  cannot  forget  her 
Qod.  She  loves  her  father,  and  would  yield  her  life  for  him,  but 
the  loves  her  Redeemer,  and  cannot  deny  him." 

Fearfbl  was  the  passion  which  raged  in  NeamaMha's  bosom,  and 
the  dear,  loving  eye  of  Moneelaya  quailed  beneath  his  angry  coun- 
tenance.    At  length  he  spoke. 

**  To-menrow  Neamakha  goes  with  his  warriors  to  meet  the 
hloedy  Wapingas,  and  in  tbe  scalps  of  tlieir  Inravest  hide  the  re- 
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w«tk  mwmf  tke  mem&tj  of  tkmB*mmk$  Tfno-MiteAafl  riw 
0<(«— twioe  shall  the  moon  ImmI  o«t  ih*  cmm*;  mti  rtiin  Nc 
redmft  to  Moneekym.  If  the  will  Imw  irnkk  him  to  dioChrMi 
Spirit,  beomte  he  returns  him  sefe  atid  viototiBasy  then  is  ahe  his 
daughter ;  but  if  she  turns  away  to  WOTshij^  the  white  mmt'u  €M* 
then  Neamaltha  knows  her  no  naore." 

Very  sad  were  that  maidea's  tboughfeSi  aad  fawiAil  tfae-etmggfe 
which  stirred  her  mind,  all  those  kmel|rdagr»;  faMtahig^herstranglli 
nerved  her  soul  for  the  saerifice.  The-stdrm  nish^  o)ver  h^ spi- 
rit, and  was  hushed — the  clouds  passed  off  her  btow,  and.  csAa 
and  trusting,  she  waited  to  meet  her  fatiier. 

But  the  brave  wtrriore  returned  withoatr  their  chiel*:  Neeonak 
tha  had  ftJlen  in  the  vict<»ioua  ooaAiflt,  and  thb  had  no  ftaher. 
Who  can  measure  the  agony  which  swept  over  her  seiil,  ^e  «»> 
told  loneliness  which  crept  to  her  heart  I  Grief  for  her  ftrir 
was  enhanced  by  the  renMmhraiiee  of  their  bktM:  parthigi  Hadh 
he  not  left  her  in  an^ir — had  net  his  <)ast  werds-4»nied  ^ 
-sion — his  last  eye-glance  flashed  in  displeasure  ? 

Soul-withering  was  thy  grief,  and  fearful  thy  trial, 
bttt  the  sacrifice  waa  not  complete :  another  c^fetiBg  mnal  be  faii 
on  the  akar* 

She  wandered  out  by  the  water  side,  and»  resting  under  a€a 
tree,  bowed  her  head  and  wept  bitterly— wept  svtA  I 
only  know  who  have  passed  the  soathing  tnali  The  firp^tanNrf^ 
sorrow  passed  away.  The  murmur  of  the  wateze  at  her  feet*  aa 
the  crested  wavelets  parted  in  flashing  ligfad;  and  kitnod  the  pfkhtf 
shore,  came  like,  tones  of  sympathy;  and  the  whisperii^  of  the 
evening  air,  as  it  breathed  through  the  foliage  over  her  head,  aeeaa- 
ed  like  angel  voices  from  the  spirit  land.  She  rememhered  hm 
Heavenly  Father,  and  was  comforted. 

A  footstep  staitledher  ear,andawell*knownvoice,wlK^  deep- 
ened the  color  on  her  cheek,  spoke,  ''Menei^ayar'  and  Waiaa* 
tooka  was  by  her  side.  The  mawc  of  his  voice  had  not  faMea  on 
h^  ear  for  many  a  day,  since  she  told  hiai  she  loved  ^le  €M[  ef 
the  pale  face ;  bat  now  he  rested  at  het*  feet,  aad,  in  tooea  that 
thrilled  her  heart,  he  said, 

««Moneehiy»»  thou  art  aiona  ia^ie  wavU  Tha Chaat^^pirit 
haa  lad  thy  father  to  1 
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mhmJdme.  IWiii  dwo  he  WtBNio^ka's  Inride  I  We  wiU  p^d- 
■jtt»«uf  ««MW»  «D<be'8inoodi  .vmtnrB^aAd  liunt  ^le  deer  mtfae 
40i{rfer«M»»  til}«tbe  Q^eat  Spirit  call  us,  too,  where  elearer  ekies 
iMl  bend  over  us^and  graaoer  trees  waive  their  foKage  around  oa;'' 

The  maiden  paused  wi^  ^ywueasi  eyes,  and  strong  feelings 
straggled  in  her  bosom.     At  length  she  answered, 

"*  Moneelaya  need  not  say  she  loves  Wc^etooka,  but  she  must 
be  frank  aisd  true.  Oan  she  worship  the  white  man's  God,  when 
he  bowe  ta  dK  Oraat  4Bpint  V 

^  MoBoeiaya,  too,  ^taU  worship  the  Great  Spirit.  Wametooka 
will  lead  beF'baek'to  their  ewn  God,  and  they  will  warship  t6> 
gether.*' 

^'^Bvaaauais  the  leve  of  Wametooka,''  she  replied,  "bnt^o- 
aeakya^vat  berftMi&l  to  her-CkHi" 

'*  Then  she  will  never  be  Wametooka's  bride,"  he  answered, 
and  slaortnig  f^m  her  f^st,  left  her  alone.' 

AH  that  laght  the  maiden  wept  in  bitterness  of  grief  and  lone- 
Hness ;  but  as  morning  dawned,  light  beamed  into  her  soul.  She 
remembered  the  teacher  from  whose  lips  she  had  learned  to  love 
the  true  God,  and  trust  in  the  only  Saviour,  and  she  said,  "  I  vnll 
go  to  him  ;  it  may  be  he  will  take  compassion  on  a  sorrowing  In- 
dian maiden." 

The  kind  missionary  received  her  with  open  arms  ;  and  aflfec- 
tionate  sympathy  and  loving  words  fell  on  her  heart  like  the 
dieering  sunlight  and  morning  dew  on  flowers.  The  mind  ex- 
panded, and  the  warm  affections  clung  around  her  kind  friends, 
and  she  became  a  loved  000.111  the  Jtfiasionary's  family. 

Months  passed  on,  and  where  was  Wametooka  ?  Had  he  for- 
gotten that  ladian  maiden  t  Not  so.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  or  fearful  flashing  of  the  bloody  tomahawk,  her  image  was 
ever  on  his  heart — and  in  the  still  evening  as  he  mused  alone,  her 
words  came  back  to  his  soul  with  a  straiige  power.  Her  gentle 
toaeaaad  jsfiectionate  persuaaions  that  he  woidd  k^ve.kec  aawaaur, 
huTDad-ibeper  in  his  menory,  till  he  said,  **  I  too,  will  leam  to 
kfiow  the  white  man's  €K)d  !" 

Moneelaya  had  walked  out  in  the  still  sunlight  hour,  and  seated 
beside  a  merry  brooklet,  ^laeaied. .  gasing  on  the  bubbling  waters 
.aa  they,  danced  on  dteir  joyeos  way.  But  hat  thronghta  wwe  not 
•Waoahe  muaiag  <m  the  past^  and  tliiakiag  of  ' 
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ka  ?  Perhaps  so,  for  her  eye  brightened,  a&d  her  ehaek 
aoned,  as  she  started  in  surprioe,  fbr  he  OBoe  mote  stood  beads 
her.  She  spoke  not  in  aager»  but'  his  tmes  were  gende  as  hs 
said,  **  Moiieela]ra  has  not  forgotten  her  lover!  Will  die  teflhiB 
oi  her  QDd  and  lead  him  to  her  SaTioar  t" 

The  heart  swelled  with  emotion  as  she  replied,  **  Only  >*ft'jx, 
Wametooka,  and  Qod  himself  shall  teach  thee,  the  Savioar  wiO 
lead  thee  with  kyre  to  himseE''  And  all  the  long  eveoii^  did  dat 
Indian  maiden  dkcourse  most  eloquent  lessons,  and  out  of  tfas 
overflowings  of  her  own  loving  heart  point  die  wanrior  eldef  to 
that  pure  reii^poia  and  brighter  fiiith,  till  he  answered,  **  I  wil 
Mfeoe  in  diy  GM,  Moneelaya,  I  wiU  warsk^  wbk  thee  !" 

FaitUy  Indian  maiden  I  Thy  trial  is  over.  Thoahast  ooom 
forth  purified  from  the  fiery  ordeaL  Thy  prayers  ftv  the  loved 
and  wayward  have  gone  up  aa  iaoense  before  BBm  who  UmAs  to 
the  faithful  and  lowly  in  heart ;  and  God  hmself  shall  bleaa  thee, 
when  thou  goest  fordi  a  bride,  with  him  thou  hast  led  to  tfas 
trudi. 


OLD  LETTERS. 

lUDAMB  DB  BIAINTBNON  AT  8T.  OYR. 
BT   mtS.   LTDU  H.     SIOOURNBT. 

Ma.da.mi  di  MA.iNTiiroii  was  the  foonder  of  St.  Gjr,  an  inftitotiom  near 
Vinvilw,  for  the  graiuitiy  ednoatbn  oT  yoviig  UcUm.  It  ww  nrigisily 
■il^tfii  to  Iha  tmep^Bia  of  three  hondrad,  who  were  chsiwi  I17  heweif  tnm 
among  the  higher  claMet.  Bhe  often  riritedthaBi  daring  tbaoarea  and!  ahia 
mentt  of  her  ttation  at  the  ooart  of  Looia  Fourteenth ;  and  after  the  deatk  af 
that  monarch,  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  amid  her  pupils,  djing  ia  a 
plainlyfamkhed^^artmentat  8t.Oyr,inl719,atdieageofe^ty-fear.  Ts 
one  who  had  known  both  the  depths  of  porerty  and  the  dixsy  heigfata  of«i> 
iinspciisa    -ade  iayoath  the  bride  of  the  poet  < 
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an  eftrij  and  indigent  widowhood — then  tbe  govenoM  ci  the  children  of  the 
infmmoaa  Madame  de  MonteeiMtn — then  the  ooufidentiid  friend  and  fayorite 
companioo  of  the  prondeat  king  in  Obriatendom— always  deooroiu,  intelleotoal 
and  oold-^min^lng  cantioaalj,  though  not  slightly,  in  the  polttieal  intrigoeaof 
the  timea,  tad  not  without  the  reputation  of  comhining  with  Pere  La  Ohaiaeto 
ffOBpi  the  rcTOcation  of  the  Bdict  of  Nantea,  and  the  conaequent  peraeentioa 
of  the  Proteatanta— anch  a  retreat,  in  the  winter  of  age,  fomiihed  opportimitj 
tor  raflectioa,  perh^a  for  penitence ;  while  its  erection  and  endowmeiit  are 
aie  among  the  hrighteat  traits  Of  her  varied  Mlh  and  strongly-Hna^ed  character. 


BMidd  har  cabinat  ahe  bant, 

Of  rich  and  antiqoa  tnm&f — 
While  rvjimg  meraoriaa  o'er  her  aonl 

In  Bght  and  ahadow  came. 

Far,  as  within  ita  cloa^  raoaaa 
SaoM  hiddan  apriag  aha  praaa*d, 

The  trearora-hoarda  of  happier  daya 
Were  to  her  aight  confeaa'd. 

<M  Letters!— with  what  wealth  they  teea^- 

Unmi^h'd  by  gems,  or  gold, 
When  tlie  loT*d  hand  that  tracM  theb  linea 

Is  motionleas  and  cold. 

When  the  warm  heart  whoae  impreaa  made 

Their  gems  of  thought  expand. 
Hath  pass*d  within  the  pearly  gates 

Of  the  far  spirit  land. 

Intent,  each  emblem  seal  she  scann'd, — 

The  heart  by  arrows  broke, — 
The  winged  bay, — the  blushing  rose 

Reqnited  love  that  spoke. 

For  she,  whom  fourscore  withering  years 
By  chance  and  change  had  tried, 

Once,  tremulous  with  hope  and  fear, 
Had  been  a  poet's  bride. 

But  as  the  mariner  doth  stand 
-    Amid  thejgsthering  haze, — 
And  to  a  dim,  receding  land 
Cast  back  his  mournful  game, 
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So,  tttfn'dtfce  cowud  thepbttatoni  ptto 
That  flit  o'er  raemorj's  wtHs, 

Whose  lightest  footstep  woke  a  sound 
Along  those  vaulted  halls. 

She  hears  the  murmur  of  the  stream 
Near  which  her  girlhood  stray'd, — 

She  sceDts  the  lilies  of  the  vale, — 
The  violets  in  the  glade. 

She  woos  the  deeoantof  the  Wrds, 

In  their  far,  forest  track, — 
Till  ^rrant  Time  relenting  gives 

Their  buried  music  back. 

But  see ! — another  secret  nook, — 

The  Royal  arms  appear, — 
Louis  la  Grand ! — ^that  haughty  king ! — 

Why  are  such  records  here? 

And  k) ! — Ambition's  long-lost  sun 

From  its  horizon  drear. — 
Reflects  a  troubled,  fitful  gleam, — 

Between  a  smile  and  tear. 

It  glimmereth  o'er  her  forehead  hoar, — 

Like  the  faint,  lunar  bow. 
When  the  coM,  arctic  moan  doth  kiss 

Some  frost-cloud*s  shuddering  brow. 

Then,  ancient  jealousies  and  cares 
Disturb  her  furrow*d  mien, — 

Such  as  beset  the  path  of  one, 
A  wife, — but  not  a  queen. 

Anon, — ^to  other  scrolls  she  turns, 

With  deep  and  bitter  sigh. 
The  clerkly  skill  of  Pere  la  Chaise 

Attracts  her  pensbe  eye. 

How  strange,  lliat  'mid  thoee  modest  folds 

Should  lurk  the  bigot  fire 
T%siS  bunt  in  persecutu>n's  wrath. 

And  fed  the  funeral  pyra. 
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And  didst  thou  help  that  flnme  to  fan, — 
Thoa  of  the  shrhreUM  cheek,— 

And  deem  it  pleasing  to  thy  God 
That  christian  blood  should  reek  I 

Hark !  to  the  rush  of  hostile  bands, — 
Hark  !  to  the  mart3rr*8  prayer, — 

Hark !  to  the  countless  groans  that  teU 
The  Huguenot's  despair. 

Their  tears  upon  the  dark,  hlne  sea,^ 
Their  sighs  from  exile  cold, — 

Come  they  not  back  like  vengeful  sprites 
To  clutch  thy  heart-strings  old  ? 

••Ah!  isthisallof  life?"  she  cried,— 

And  wildly  gaz'd  around. — 
While  the  soft  breath  of  sleepers  feW 

In  measur'd,  soething  sound. 

Breath  of  bright  lips  and  cloudless  hearts, 

In  innocence  serene, 
Which  she.  with  earnest  care  had  drawn 

Within  that  sheltered  scene. 

Had  drawn,  ere  ranity  or  guile 

llieir  opening  minds  could  blight, — 

And  bade  the  lamp  of  knowledge  cheer 
With  undelusive  light. 

Yes,  there  was  comfort : — sroiUog  brows 

In  youth  and  beauty  fair ; — 
And  the  sweer.  smile  of  gratoiul  hearts 

To  bless  the  Teacher*s  care. 

Cast  down  those  letters  blearM  and  old, — 
Thou  wreck  from  Pleasare^s  surge, — 

To  whom  ambitioD  was  a  suara, 
And  bigot  zeal  a  seoiurge  ; — 

And  to  St.  Cyr,  with  fenror  cliog, — 
That  light-house  'mid  the  gloom, — 

That  one  lone  star,  whose  radiance  gilds 
Thy  fuy.ige  to  the  tomb. 
38 
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GLEANINGS  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 


BT    L.   8.   HALL. 


It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  that  a  large  emigrating  pai^ 

ty  of  the  C tribe,  set  out  from  a  State  east  of  the  Mississippi, 

for  their  new  home  in  the  wide  wilderness. — Home,  did  I  say! 
Forgive  me,  shades  of  the  valiant  band  who  once  knew  no  limilB 
to  your  wild  hunting  grounds  save  such  as  the  broad  ocean  inters 
posed.  Forgive  me,  ye  semi-civilized  remnant  of  that  mighty 
host, — ^ye  who  had  learned  of  the  white  man  to  make  yourselves 
a  home  in  the  bosom  of  society,  and  to  enjoy  its  sweets,  and  ts 
practice  its  virtues ; — aye,  and  its  vices, — for  those  who  follow 
you  with  the  hope  of  gain,  or  to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  so- 
ciety elsewhere,  are  generally  better  teachers  of  the  vices  of  civiB- 
zation,  than  any  of  its  benefits. 

How  could  they  call  that  AoTTif,  which  had  been  forced  uf¥« 
them  against  their  own  will,  in  return  for  that  scanty  portion  of 
the  heritage  of  their  fathers  which  the  cupidity  of  invaders  had 
lliffb  them,  towaixl  the  rising  sun  t  Nay, — those  who  ratified  tbe 
bond  that  severed  thousands  of  wanderers  from  the  last  hold  npoo 
their  cherished  things,  knew  full  well  that  the  treaty  was  hot  t 
record  of  their  own  fraud. 

The  aclors  in  that  shameless,  tragedy  knew  full  well, — but  they 
cared  not, — that  the  document  which  sealed  the  territory  their 
own,  was  but  a  legalized  mockery ;  wrenching  heartlessly  their 
inheritance  from  the  many^  hi  cause  in  their  unblushing  wickednev 
they  had  succeeded  in  bribing  a  few.  O  there  was  bitter  agony, 
and  on  the  part  of  many,  a  determination  to  resist  to  the  last  every 
effort  to  eject  them  from  their  rightful  possessions, — and  in  sone 
cases,  families  were  ordered  from  their  own  houses,  that  othen 
might  (  ccupy  thsm,  while  their  own  title  to  them,  in  the  eye  o 
justice  and  humanity,  was  valid.  But  agents  in  this  traffic  had 
power  on  their  side,  and  most  adroitly  and  heartlessly  they  used 
it     They  were  fully  aware  that  the  fev,^  whom  it  suited  their  por- 
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poee  to  call  the  C tribe»  were  but  a  treacherous  moiety  of  the 

vast  throng  that  would  be  thrown  shelterless  upon  the  world,— 
but  what  was  this  to  thenif  so  long  as  the  wing  of  the  law  covered 
them. — so  long  as  the  "  great  father  at  Washington,"  1  would  hope 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  step  taken  in  the  affair,— bade  them  go  on. 
They  knew, — but  they  heeded  it  not, — that  in  a  congregation  of 
the  people,  or  a  council  of  their  delegates ^  their  offers  of  gold  and 
treasure  would  be  Fpumed  as  paltry  things,  to  buy  away  the  home 
of  the  Indian.  By  the  right  of  might,  O  my  country,  didst  thou 
enforce  upon  an  unwilling  people  the  fulfillment  of  a  pledge  they 
had  never  given, — and, — must  I  say  it  f — deaf  was  thy  voice  to 
every  remonstrance,  to  every  appeal  from  the  injured  many,  and 
lavish  were  thy  favors  to  he  Indian  traitors.  True,  thy  sons  and 
daughters  wept  and  prayed,  but  they  might  n  X  wrest  the  sceptre  of 
power  from  a  parent's  baud  ;  and  their  tearj  and  prayers  were 
unavailing. 

Such  faith^essne3S  on  the  part  of  govemmen*^,  and  the  manifes* 
tation  of  a  kindred  spirit  by  many  individuals  who  have  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Indian's  comparative  ignorance  and  helpless- 
ness, are  not  yet  erased  from  the  memory  of  this  people.  And  they 
have  not  yet  learned  to  discriminate  fully  between  the  character 
and  motives  of  designing  politicians,  unprincipled  citizens,  and  a 
soulless  Government — and  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  forsaken 
houses  and  lands,  home  and  friends,  and  intellectual  and  religious 
luxuries,  to  give  them  the  invaluable  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  Although  their  missionary  friends,  in  most  instances, 
followed  them — abandoning  the  homes  which  they  had  for  years 
been  rendering  more  and  more  comfortable  and  pleasant — yet  in 
meting  out  its  pretended  justice  to  the  Indians,  the  Government 
forgot  the  only  dbinterested  band  that  were  seeking  their  real 
good.  And  while  it  professed  to  have  the  same  benevolent  end 
in  view,  quietly  pocketed  the  avails  of  missionary  manual  labor, 
and  bequeathed  to  these  disinterested  men,  the  privilege  of  being 
suspected  by  the  Indians  to  be  of  one  blood  with  the  land-robbert 
waiting  an  opportunity  to '  speculate'  like  the  other  whites ;  and  that 
scunt  Government  did  %oif9  -did  the  mission arie  to  erect  new  cab- 
ins in  the  forest  whither  they  went,  if  they  could  get  the  means. 

It  is  a  wol.-known  characteristic  of  the  Indian  to  remember  his 
wrongs ;  and  perhaps  it  is  perfectly  natural,  that  those  more  re* 
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mote  from  the  various  stations,  should  identify  the  people  seat 
amonja:  them  by  the  churches,  with  the  agents  of  the  Government, 
and  with  those  whose  agency  extends  only  to  their  own  sd^ 
ish  interests.  And  there  are  not  wanting,  among  the  more  intelli- 
gent  and  civilized,  people  white  and  red,  who  will  hint  that  a  de- 
sire to  accumulate  property  is  the  leading  motive  of  the  few  who 
twice  over  sacrificed  a  home  to  dwell  among  Indians.  And— did 
they  learn  it  of  the  Naheello  race  1— -many  who  love  to  do  kiad 
acts  are  ready  to  lend  their  ears — yes,  and  their  tongues — to  almost 
any  report  that  involves  the  reputation,  for  uprightness,  fideHty, 
and  neighborly  kindness,  of  those  in  whose  character  an  enligbt* 
ened  community  would  find  rarely  "  a  hook  to  hang  a  slander  on." 

This  is  a  long  digression,  surely ;  but,  like  the  mistletoe  upon 
the  oak,  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  support  upon  which  it  hangs. 
And  here  let  me  record  it,  to  the  honor  of  Him  who  maketh  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  H  m,  while  he  restraineth  the  remainder 
of  that  wrath, — ^though  they  "  meant  not  o,  neither  did  theff 
hearts  think  so,"  yer  they  who  sent  the  Indians  there,  were  work* 
ing  out  purposes  of  mercy  toward  this  people.  Emigi'ants  who 
have  arrived  within  a  few  years  are  far  behind  the  early  ones,— > 
and  the  nation  provides  more  liberally  for  public  schools  than  anj 
State  in  its  vicinity. 

Those  wh:>  had  we'1-furnished  houses,  sold  and  g^ave  away  a 
portion  of  heir  goods  at  no  e  or  les^s  sacrifice,  leaving  n  part  for 
the  ravages  of  whatever  migh:  snatch  them  from  the  aJl-gpn^ 

ing  fingers  of  old  Father  Time ;  packed  such  as  they  migk 
into  a  few  heavy  wagons  and  set  reluct  intly  forth  upon  their  long 
journey.  Such  as  I  ad  preferred  indolence  in  a  hut,  to  industiy 
«id  its  rewards,  managed  by  means  of  sacks  and  ropes  to  secme 
half  a  dozen  culinary  vessels,  a  ways  includ^ig  the  •*  ta  fulapot^ 
and  '*  ampe"  upon  the  back  of  a  pony  or  mule.  One  atep  farther 
down  the  ladder,  and,  gentle  read  i ,  we  will  descend  no  lower,* 
an  athletic  young  man  monopolizes  the  only  skeleton  of  a  bone 
hw  family  can  boast,  and  tsking  up  about  him  such  articles  as  will 
not  disturb  his  latitude  or  longitude  in  the  least,  leads  on,  vHuk 
Yob  aged  mother,  with  the  strap  of  her  pack-basket  across  her 
for^ead  and  its  contents  upon  b  r  Bhoulderp,  tradgea  along  aiWr 
hitn,  well  content  to  call  bo  dignified  of  a  specimen  the  biped  num, 
'  fiitse  ma.'*    His  young  wife,  the  pattern  oi  self^axmihilatian, 
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—or  as  he  would  call  her,  •*  sa  tikeki  ma," — carrying  her  **  push- 
eush"  on  her  shoulders  in  a  blanket,  all  of  whose  corners  are 
brought  forward  and  held,  or  fastened  there,  follows  patiently  in 
the  train.  His  younger  sister,  with  a  heavy  blanket  folded  upon 
the  top  of  her  head,  leadi  a  chubby  nephew  by  one  hand,  while, 
on  a  warm  day,  she  fans  herself  with  a  few  broad  leaves  from  a 
fi>rest  tree,  sewn  together  by  their  stems. 

That  company,  as  they  start,  are  a  motley  group,  of  whom  lean 
dogs  form  no  inconsiderable  portion,— but  I  will  not  specify. 
With  the  passing  remark  that  much  of  the  money  appropriated 
by  Government  for  emigrating,  locating  and  subsisting  the  party 
comfortably,  enriched  the  pockets  of  contractors,«-we  will  pur- 
sue them  on  their  wending  way,  through  thicket  and  swamp,  over 
mountain  and  river,  and  yet  a  wide  and  desolate  tract  of  country  is 
to  be  overpast.  The  scorching  beams  of  noonday  were  succeeded 
by  chill,  heavy  damps  at  ni^h  .  A'  lergtli  the  autumn  rains  set  in 
later  than  usual,  and  sad  was  the  havoc  made  by  disease  and  death 
among  their  number. 

They  were  not  allowed  the  mournful  privilege  of  tarrying  their 
accustomed  time  for  a  "  cry"  over  their  buried  dead, — yet  loud 
and  inexpressibly  revolting  were  the  sounds  of  wailing  that  went 
up  from  about  the  death  couch  and  the  grave ;  as  friends  joined 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  each  sitting  with  covered  head  upon 
the  ground,  and  with  a  profusion  of  tears  uttering  the  semblance 
or  the  reality  of  deep  wa 

Honah's  gentle  spirit  was  troubled,  and  the  brave  Itikullo  saw 
it  and  was  sad.  Ho  had  not  yet  asked  her  of  her  uncle  in  mar- 
riage, or  breathed  words  of  love  in  her  ear,— ye  the  young  girl 
knew  that  the  tallest  one  in  her  mother's  clan  was  not  indifferent 
to  her  happiness.  He  ventured  to  offer  consolation  in  her  sorrow, 
and  now  and  then,  as  the  party  moved  on,  would  they  linger  at 
the  side  of  some  murmuring  rill,  or  stray  to  gather  wild  flowers 
that  skirted  the  way ;  and  Honah  would  adorn  with  them  the 
"  shapo"  of  her  dusky-browed  admirer. 

Short  and  simple  was  the  story  of  ihcir  love,— but  I  was  not 
there  to  listen,  kind  reader,  and  I  may  not  repeat  it ;-« and  being 
unskilled  in  that  species  of  love,  I  will  not  attempt  to  weave  an 
imitation.  They  only  awaited  the  permission  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances to  proclaim  a  wedding-day, — nor  awaited  these  long. 
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The  wayworn  travelers  at  l^gth  approached  the  bank  of  a 
large  stream,  whose  loud  roaring  had  premonished  them  it  was 
now  nnfordable.  Irikullo  had  Btolen  into  the  presence  of  his 
bride-elect  and  whispered  that  the  late  rains  were  propitious  to 
them  ;  and  the  speaking  fiance  of  her  upturned  eye  assured  faira 
that  she  had  no  wbh  to  oppose  his  will.  The  light  canoe,  owned 
by  one  of  the  party,  was  unavailable  for  the  transportation  of  that 
band,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  wagons  and  well-laden  mules^ 
which  in  atiemptin<^  to  ;ord  the  stream  would  be  borne  away  at 
once  by  its  impetuosity. 

There  was  no  reluctance,  either,  on  the  part  of  the  emigratioa 
or  its  leaders  to  exchange  the  dull  monotony  of  their  tedious  jour- 
ney for  the  excitement  of  a  gala-day ;  and  it  was  understood  that 
the  sudden  falling  of  the  creek,  should  it  occur,  was  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  festivities  of  the  occasion.  Tents  were  pitched  in  every 
direction.  Honah's  relatives  were  busy  in  preparing  every  rUng 
of  the  bread  kind,  from  the  *•  ta  lubo,^*  (com  cooked  whole  afker 
the  hulls  have  been  pounded  off,)  to  their  plum  ctJce,  composed  of 
corn  meal,  whole  beans,  ashes  of  bean  pods  for  salseratus,  and  I 
don't  know  what  other  ingredients, — but  'tis  almost  as  hard  as— 
as — a  foot-ball,  after  it  is  cooked. 

All  this  is  soon  accomplished ;  for, — is  the  Proverb  saitfa, — 
"  many  hands  make  light  work."  Yonder  stands  the  olive  bride, 
half  hidden  by  the  covering  of  her  tent  door,  just  arranging  the 
last  gay  "  quality"  that  is  to  hang  from  her  folded  hair,  nearly  to 
her  heels — clad  in  her  close  skirt  of  coarse  woolen  cloth,  adorned 
with  various  colors  of  binding  cut  in  scallops,  herring-bone, 
&C., — with  a  short  loose  habit  of  cotton  stuff,  over  which  hang 
heavy  chains  of  beads  of  all  colors,  lengthening  in^  regular  fm- 
dation, — and  a  pair  of  richly-embroidered  moccason^  fastened 
about  the  ancle, — ^her  ears  ornamented  with  silver  pendants  set 
with  gems  of  crimson  glasSt  her  fingers  laden  with  scores  of  brass 
and  silver  rings ; — is  she  not  a  belle  1  As  far  removed  from  the 
crowd  as  possible,  in  his  "  hulktupe,"  the  **  Strong  Tree"  has  made 
his  toilet.  Hb  buckskin  **  leggin  ,"  lace']  up  to  the  dimensions  of 
their  tenants,  are  concealed  at  the  top  by  a  loose  calico  frock, 
trimmed  with  a  white  fringe,  above  which  is  set  ctmningly^ie- 
vised  work  of  white  "  domestic."     About  his  waist  a  costly  gir- 
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die  is  fastened,  of  scarlet  broadcloth,  about  six  inches  in  width, 
embroidered  with  rich  beadwork.  His  arms  and  his  shawl-tur- 
ban are  encircled  with  silver  bands,  and  from  his  strings  of  plai- 
ted hair  hangs  a  long  trail  of  feathers  dangling  toward  his  beels, 
—an  ex-plume  towers  above  his  head,  and  a  feather  or  two  that 
have  lately  waved  in  the  train  of  chanticleer,  now  nod  gracefully, 
as  in  due  deference  to  their  military  companion.  His  ears  and 
nose  are  bejeweled,  and  bis  feet  moccasoned. 

[lis  lady  love,  accompanied  by  l}er  nearest  female  relative,  and 
followed  by  her  uncle  with  the  basket  of  bread,  emerges  from 
the  door  of  her  tent  and  proceeds  towards  that  of  the  bridegroom. 
As  they  ad  vance,  she  endeavors  to  run  from  them,  but  is  pursued 
and  brovght  back»  and  they  have  a  little  flurry  in  endeavoring  to 
snatch  the  bread ;  but  law  and  order  gain  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  pair  are  seated  together  on  a  deer-skin  before  the  temporary 
residenco  of  Itikullo.  Presently  the  membei-s  of  his  family  ad- 
vance, and  each  offers  some  gift  upon  the  heaiE  of  the  bride,  which 
is  as  speedily  removed  by  one  of  her  friends.  These  bridal  gifts 
consist  of  cheap,  simple  trinkets,  perhaps  a  yard  or  two  of  bind- 
ing, of  some  gay  color ;  and  are  divided  among  her  relatives.  A 
speech  is  made  by  some  leading  man,  and  the  two  are  no  more 
twain, — at  least  not  just  yet.  They  partake  together  of  the  bread, 
&C.,  placed  for  them ;  and  then  she  returns  to  her  own  cabin^ 
where  at  evening  he  follows  her.  If  she  were  to  look  back  be- 
fbre  she  reaches  her  home,  or  if  he  were  to  tarry  tiU  day-light 
before  he  returns  to  his,  it  would  be  an  unlucky  omren,  denoting 
either  death  or  unhappiness  in  the  marriage  relations.  After  a 
few  days  they  will  take  up  their  abode  together,  but  Honah*s 
mother  must  upon  no  account  speak  to,  or  look  upon,  her  son-in- 
law.  Should  their  dwellings  stand  side  by  side,  sh3  must  not  sit 
by  her  door  where  he  can  see  her.  If  told  that  he  approaches^ 
she  most  retire  out  of  sight  while  he  remains  near,  and  she  nmst 
have  her  own  path  in  and  out  of  the  yard,  lest  by  some  mishap 
she  might  encounter  him. 

But  such  customs  are  obsolete  entirely,  except  among  a  minor 
portion  who  dwell  in  the  darker  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the 
light  of  a  more  glorious  day  hath  verily  dawned  upon  the  C— 
people.     It  is,,  in  fact^  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  their  grreat  men» 
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at  their  gatherings,  holding  up  their  former  customs  to  ndicule, 
in  a  pleasant  manner,  evidently  designing  to  make  them  unpopu- 
lar ;  and  contrasting  them  with  the  more  excellent  way  which  their 
children  are  taught.     A  hetiison  on  them. 


THE  COURT  OF  FASHION. 

BT  J.   8.   HARYBT. 

While  enjoying  at  a  late  hour  the  light  of  the  moon,  its  i 
tton  from  the  gable  end  of  our  village  church  led  me  to  notice  ^it 
this  building,  which  had  been  rusty  white,  was  newly  painted  a  nmd 
color.  Another  ukase,  methought,  from  that  autocrat,  FasfaioD  1 
Would  that  I  might  visit  the  mysterious  court  of  thb  potentate. 

**  Your  wish  is  reasonable/'  remarked  a  form  that  suddenly^ 
peared  between  me  and  the  open  window,  ^and  may  be  gratified :  I 
am  on  my  return  from  bearing  an  edict  to  the  Eskiraaax  IndiuB. 
Take  passage  in  my  aerostatic  phaeton  and  visit  our  raeftropolii.'* 

•  *  Let  us  while  away  our  journey,"  said  I,  ••  with  conversatioiL'* 
'*  What  was  the  gist  of  your  message  to  the  circumpolar  tribes  T 
'*  To  promulgate  an  edict  passed  in  fuU  Senate,  commanding  tfaea 
to  wear  a  ring  in  the  nose  made  from  bone  of  the  aea-hcMie. 
Couriers  are  dbpatched  from  our  court  every  hour  to  all  parU  of 
the  universe.  Scarcely  shall  I  take  my  meal  of  gas  at  home,  befiat 
I  shall  be  shot  off  again,  more  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun,  than  t 
sentient  being,  perchance  to  repeal  this  very  edict." 

"  Where  were  you  born  V 

'*  In  Mercury.  And  though  my  eyes  are  not  bigger  dian  tiw 
head  of  a  pin,  I  can  see  what  the  enormous  lenses  in  the  heads  of 
your  race,  it  appears,  cannot — that  you  are  under  the  abjecceit 
slavery  in  creation." 

(With  a  sigh,)  "  I  suspected  as  much." 
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'*  It's  nothing  to  me.  I  have  taken  service  as  postman,  at  the 
Court  of  Fashion ;  but  being  of  a  curious  turn,  I  can  but .  notice 
facts  that  lie  in  my  way." 

**  In  what  world,  I  beseech  you,  is  the  capital  of  this  empire  V 

**  See  for  yourself,"  returned  he,  wafting  aside  the  cuitains  of 
our  atrial  shallop." 

The  lights  of  a  gorgeous  city  flashed  in  my  eyes.     Methought 

'  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Monument  in  the  Place  VendomC'-^hvLt  1 

conclude  it  was  the  archetype  of  that  structure.     With  great  ur« 

banity  my  fellow  voyageur  purveyed  me  lodgings,  engaging  that, 

on  the  morrow,  I  should  see  the  lions. 

The  sun  when  it  arose  was  the  only  object  that  I  could  recog- 
nize as  an  old  acquaintance.  Far  as  eye  could  readi  fi*om  the 
Capitoline  HiU,  spread  a  sea  of  buildings  of  which  no  two  were 
alike.  Gay  forms  thronged  the  streets,  innumerous  as  motes  in  a 
summer  evening.  But  the  Capitol,  with  what  superlatives  shall  I 
depict  its  measureless  grandeur  ?  Its  facade  was  at  least  a  mile 
long,  and  its  dome  as  high  as  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie.  All  the  orders 
of  architecture  that  I  had  before  seen,  and  many  that  were  new, 
ennobled  the  eastern  front.  Ranks  upon  ranks  of  pillars  taller 
than  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  struck  me  dumb  with  amazement 
On  rapping  one  of  tl\em  with  my  knuckles,  I  was  answered  from 
the  immense  tube  with  a  reverberation  loud  as  thunder.  I  walked 
round  it,  and  found  the  circumference  fifty  paces. 

When  the  touch  of  my  conductor  unfolded  the  immense  doors 
of  the  Legislative  Hall,  I  clapped  my  hands  over  my  eyes  and 
uttered,  in  spite  of  myself,  the  loudest  O  !  that  ever  escaped  my 
lips  in  a  public  assembly.  Fan-shaped,  stellar,  crescent,  and 
streamer  lights,  in  every  form  of  beauty,  every  hue  of  the  rain 
bow,  thronged  the  concave  dome,  making  high  noon  throughout 
that  sublime  hall,  into  which  no  ray  of  sunlight  is  ever  admitted. 
*'  Here,"  observed  my  cicerone,  **  all  matters  of  taste  and  fashion 
are  legislated  for  the  different  worlds  of  the  solar  universe.  Before 
you  is  the  Senate  of  this  Empire.  It  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  various  worlds,  who,  if  proved  to  have  obeyed  without  one 
peccadillo  the  laws  of  the  empire  in  their  chrysalis  state,  are  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  legislators  in  this.  They  sit  by  relays,  night  and 
day  without  intermission ;  and  their  decisions  are  subject  only  to 
the  veto  of  our  imperial  sovereign." 
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"  Your  polity  is  then  monarchical  V* 

"  It  is  a  multiplex  compound  of  all  systems ;  in  which  monarchy 
is,  I  may  say,  the  predominating  ingredient." 

The  mingled  sound  of  a  thousand  voices  struck  the  ear.  Lift- 
ing my  eyes  to  view  the  President,  my  blood  chilled  vrith  sur- 
prise. This  personage  stood  on  an  immense  gilded  ball  in  the 
center,  from  which  the  members  radiated  like  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
to  the  distant  circumference.  Here  stood  the  identical  being 
whom  the  poet  has  described  as  gifted  with  "  a  hundred  moutbs 
and  as  many  brazen  tongues."  A  most  brilliant  chain  of  diamoDdj 
appeared  to  encircle  her  head — but  a  closer  inspection  assured  me 
that  these  were  eyes.  To  a  hundred  questions  at  once  this  Argus 
instantly  returned  the  same  number  of  distinct  answers.  Points 
of  order  were  simultaneously  decided  at  every  point  of  the  (x>m- 
pass.  A  bill  was  pending  to  settle  the  laws  of  pronunciation. 
My  ear  distinctly  caught  that  one  of  the  sections  which  went  to 
repeal  a  former  edict,  commanding  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  pro> 
nounce  endurance,  enjewrance, — tune,  tchune — duty,  jeTvty — 
gratitude,  gratichewd — ^immediate,  immejeate,  etc. — ^providing,  in 
short,  that  "  the  chu  and  dze,  and  dju,  be  stricken  from  every 
word  in  the  language."  A  section  was  added  by  amendment, 
making  the  law  to  pronounce  wound,  woond — sound,  soond — deaf^ 
deff— leaf,  leff — leisure,  leesure — weight,  weet,  Sec,,  be  hereafter 
an  "  optional,"  instead  of  "  penal"  statute.  A  hurricane  of  de- 
bate burst  forth.  Fierce  cries  of  order !  speaker !  you  lie !  non- 
sense !  satisfaction  !  pierced  my  head.  I  stopped  both  ears  'wiih 
my  fingers,  and  thus  missed  of  hearing  the  final  vote,  which  was 
dispatched  by  lightning  to  the  place  of  the  sovereign. 

"  You  observe,"  quoth  my  guide,  "  that  this  va-^t  assembly  has 
an  agitated  appearance,  like  the  ocean  the  day  after  a  storm.*' 

I  had  noticed  the  circumstance. 

' '  Listen  to  its  cause.  Yesterday  was  debated  the  question, 
'  Should  a  gentleman  escort  a  lady  upon  his  right  or  left  arm  V 
The  ccmtest  which  arose  on  this  point,  I  can  compare  to  nothing 
but  that  between  two  mighty  armies,  in  which  the  forces  on  both 
sides,  their  valor  and  military  skill,  together  with  advantages  vi 
ground,  are  precisely  equal ;  and  it  is  mathematicully  impossible 
for  either  of  them  to  beat.  At  last,  high  above  the  din  of  argn* 
ment,  rose  a  shrill  feminine  voice,  insisting  that  a  lady  should  take 
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the  right  side  of  a  gentleman,  so  that,  in  case  of  sudden  emer- 
gency, she  may  have  her  sword-arm  at  liberty  for  his  protection. 
An  argument  so  striking  was  decisive.  The  decree  of  our  gra- 
cious sovereign  will  soon  be  known  to  the  farthest  limits  of  our 
dominions." 

"  Luckiest  of  mortals  shall  I  be,  whose  mere  wish  to  see  the 
Court  of  Fashion  has,  by  your  goodness,  brought  me  hither.  May 
I  but  look  upon  the  supreme  majesty  of  this  realm,  and  have  it  to 
boast  of  so  long  as  I  live  V 

My  conductor  closed  his  eyes,  and  bowed  himself  thrice  toward 
each  of  the  cardinal  points  in  token  of  reverence ;  then  grasping 
my  hand,  led  me  through  an  iron  door  to  an  obscure  passage,which, 
whether  a  street,  or  a  corridor  of  the  vast  pile,  I  could  not  deter- 
mine. After  a  weary  walk,  I  found  myself  mounting  a  flight  of 
steps  that  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds.  Light  now  dawned  upon 
us,  disclosing  a  vestibule  of  the  Greco-Egyptian  order.  Through 
the  entrance,  walking  and  winged  beings  poured  like  a  torrent 

"  Now,"  whispered  my  guide, "  you  may  open  your  eyes  as  wide 
as  you  please,  but  have  the  kindness  to'  shut  your  mouth  lest  you 
draw  ridicule  on  us  both.     Observe  the  etiquette  of  entrance." 

Looking  inward,  I  saw  the  multitude  converging  toward  a  dis- 
tant throne,  which  appeared  canopied  with  the  gorgeous  clouds  of 
sunset,  and  encircled  at  a  respectful  distance,  by  a  halo  of  pros- 
trate worshippers.  I  was  rushing  in,  when  he  twitched  me  back, 
and  pointed  me  to  the  obeisance  which  all  were  compelled  to 
make  at  the  door.  This  was  to  fall  prostrate  and  knock  the  fore- 
head nine  times  on  the  pavement.  Crowds  were  doing  it  every 
minute,  while  a  hollow  sound  rose  from  the  concussion. 

"  I  am  a  republican,  I  cannot  do  it !" 

"  Republicans  are  Fashion's  most  obedient  slaves.  However,  act 
your  pleasure.  Let  us  then  visit  the  Repository  of  Models,  and 
the  Hall  of  Records.  But  stay — ^here  comes  a  petition  of  no  or- 
dinary character.     Pause  we  and  listen  !" 

A  long  train  of  mourners  entered,  before  whom,  in  an  ebony 
coffin,  was  borne  their  petition.  This  being  received  by  the 
proper  officers,  was  attached  to  a  phonetic  machine  which  unrolled 
and  read  it  simultaneously.  It  implored  the  awful  sovereign  of 
Fashion  to  repeal  what  the  petitioners  were  pleased  to  term  "  the 
odious  and  tyrannical  Lacing  Law." 
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A  response  issued  from  the  throne,  clear,  shrill,  and  terrible  tt 
the  blast  of  a  steam  trumpet,  "  The  exigencies  of  my  empire 
reject  this  prayer !  I  can  afford  ten  thousand  women  a  day.  Tha 
petitioners  have  leave  to  withdraw." 

Emotions  of  wonder  soon  chased  from  my  breast  those  of  in- 
dignation excited  by  the  foregoing  incident,  when  I  stood  within 
the  Hall  of  Models.  In  one  division  might  be  seen  the  types  of 
every  fashion  of  architecture  and  costume  kuown  in  our  worid 
from  Adam  to  the  present  hour.  Long  lines  of  dynasties  whom 
history  hath  forgotten,  were  represented  by  life-like  figures  on 
horseback,  full  clad  iu  the  habiliments  of  their  times.  A  sihrer 
model  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  a  gold  one  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  were  conspicuous  objects.  I  marked  the  cut  of  Methuse- 
lah's waistcoat,  the  scull-cap  of  Misphragmuthosis,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  the  broad  toes  of  the  first  Cham  of  Tartary's  jack  booti^ 
To  the  eyes  of  a  poor  mortal,  it  was  a  chaos  of  brilliant,  &atafr> 
tic,  or  offensive  objects,  mocking  description. 

The  Hall  of  Records  I  perceived  to  be  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  other,  forasmuch  as  in  its  millions  of  tomes  was  preserved 
each  several  decree  of  this  mighty  realm,  which  the  Hall  of 
Models  testified  had  been  implicitly  obeyed.  Opening  one  at 
random,  my  eye  fell  on  the  cyclical  number  2401,  whicb  I  fomd 
was  the  era  of  Constantino.  Here  was  an  edict  commanding  that 
Christianity  should  no  longer  be  the  object  of  ridicule  ;  and  next 
above  it  another,  directing  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  to  fiatteo 
the  heads  of  their  children. 

In  a  lofty  alcove  sat  a  being,  whose  unique  aspect  banished 
everything  else  from  my  observation.  A  snowy  beard  swept  his 
feet ;  his  ample  robe  was  variegated  with  patches  of  moss,  and  in 
the  centre  of  his  capacious  forehead  was  placed  an  eye  resemb- 
ling the  full  moon,  which  served  him  for  the  double  purpose  of 
light  and  vision,  throwing  a  broad  phosphorescent  radiance  on 
the  page  before  him.  Turning  to  my  companion,  I  inquired  qpon 
what  this  Polyphemus  of  literature  was  thus  intently  employed, 
and  what  might  mean  the  hillocks  of  manuscripts  ai^d  proof-sheets 
that  surrounded  him* 
"  He  is  preparing  from  memory  a  complete  history  of  the  Empire 
of  Fashion,  in  one  thousand  volumes,  imperial  folio." 

I  approached,  and,  with  a  profound  salaiim,  entreated  him  to 
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break  off  sone  Httle  fragrnent  from  the  huge  mass  of  his  archaeo- 
logical lore,  and  give  it  me  as  a  souvenir. 

*l  am  at  this  moment,"  he  replied,  •*  abridging  the  memoir  of  an 
obscure  people  Mrithin  the  limits  of  this  realm,  by  name  Tellurians, 
collateral  as  it  is  to  the  main  design  I  have  in  hand.  One  or  two 
features  of  their  history  are  curious.  They  have  been  selected 
from  the  earliest  ages,  on  account  of  their  extreme  docility,  as  fit 
subjects  for  what  may  term  experimental  legislation.  The  just 
principles  of  taste,  you  must  know,  can  be  reached  only  by  a  slow 
process  of  experiment.  All  tentative  laws  have  been  first  tried 
on  that  meek  and  submissive  race.  And  what  is  remarkable, 
edicts  that  took  rise  from  a  whim,  or  in  sport,  (for  celestials  will 
have  their  laugh,)  have  been  adhered  to  by  that  singular  people 
for  ages,  being  too  submissive  to  send  in  a  petition  for  repeal,  and 
too  obscure  ever  to  obtain  it  without ;  for  the  most  favored  parts 
of  this  empire  are  those  where  the  laws  are  most  often  changed." 

*•  Your  polity,"  I  remarked  with  stifled  mortification,  •*  presents 
a  strange  contrast  to  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians." 

••  You  have  me  at  fault :  to  %vhat  race  of  Jieinga  refer  you  V* 

••  To  a  subdivision  of  a  race,  of  whose  laws,  we  find  recorded, 
they  altered  not." 

•*  Do  tbey  now  exist  t" 

**  In  one  sense  they  do,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  oblivion.** 

**  As  I  should  suppose.  Such  a  code  as  that  would  prove  its  own 
death-sentence.  Our  system  maintains  its  vitality,  as  does  the 
ocean  or  the  air,  by  unceasing  fluctuation.  It  is  momently  shift- 
ing,  yet  eternally  stable.  Obedience  is  often  rewarded  with  death, 
while  disobedience  is  punished  only  with  ridicule.  But  though  it 
has  made  greater  slaughter  of  its  willing  subjects  than  any  gov- 
ernment ever  did  of  its  enemies ;  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  universe 
that  has  never  been  troubled  with  rebellion." 

A  page  from  the  palace  hurriedly  placed  in  the  hand  of  my 
obliging  conductor  an  open  missive,  superscribed  with  the  words 
haste  !  haste.     It  read  as  follows  : 

To  our  loving  subjects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  greeting, 
and  at  such  a  time. 

Seventy-seventh  decree  of  three  hundred  and  forty-third  De- 
cade, eiyoining  that  shirt-collars  be  turned  down,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed.        Done  in  the  Senate. 

By  the  Qucen*s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

Approved.  B.  Brommbi.,  B1  E.  G.  Secretaxy. 
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During  our  return,  I  perceived  that  my  companion  was  addict- 
ed to  the  intemperate  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas.  He  entertained 
me  with  long  stories  of  his  adventures,  till  I  fell  asleep  hj  the 
way,  and  was  carefully  deposited  on  my  couch,  where  I  foaod 
myself  in  safety  next  morning. 


LEGENDS  OF  1689-90. 


BT  mSS  A.  A.  GODDARD. 


INDIAN    GRATITUDE. 

One  hright  summer's  eve,  as  Dame  Gt)odman  sat  at  her  humble 
cottage  door,  ei^oying  the  cool  atmosphere,  and  dreaming  of  the 
"fatherland"  and  earlier  times,  little  Sue,  her  grandchild,  came 
running  toward  her,  from  a  clump  of  trees  just  beyond  the  cleared 
ground  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  cabin,  with  a  face  pale 
with  fright,  and  so  utterly  exhausted  that  she  could  barely  throw 
herself  into  her  grandmother's  arms  and  exclaim, ''  Willie  1  The 
Indians !" 

Being  accustomed  to  the  occasional  visits  of  friendly  Indians, 
Dame  Goodman  gave  no  further  heed  to  the  child  than  to  seek  to 
pacify  her;  readily  supposing  that  some  friendly  Indian  was 
coming  to  the  house  with  Willie,  and  that  little  Sue,  havingr  heard 
some  terrible  story  of  Indian  cruelty,  was  unnecessarily  alarmed 
at  his  approach. 

Willie's  protracted  absence,  however,  induced  her  to  question 
the  child — and  to  her  horror  she  learned  that  a  company  of  some 
eight  or  ten  Indians  had  passed  by,  beyond  the  clump  of  trees,  and 
had  taken  Willie  with  them.  To  add  to  the  terror  of  Dame  Good- 
man, a  company  of  neighbors  soon  came  up  and  inquired  whether 
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the  red-skins  had  passed  that  way.  They  bad  been  down  the 
river,  they  said,  and  had  burned  Dennett's  house  and  brutally 
murdered  the  old  man  and  his  wife. 

Judge,  if  you  can,  of  the  anguish  of  the  aged  grandmother — 
the  distress  of  the  parents — and  the  bitter  agony  of  little  Sue — as 
this  family  stood  together,  with  the  awful  fact  breaking  upon  them 
that  Willie,  their  darling,  their  pet,  was  the  captive  of  a  roving 
band  of  Indian  murderers  !  To  arm  himself  and  join  the  puty 
already  in  waiting,  in  the  pursuit,  was  instantly  determined  by  the 
father. 

With  "Save  my  darling,"  "  Bring  me  my  child,"  and  "Fetch 
brother  home,"  Wnging  in  his  ears,  Mr.  Goodman  dashed  into  the 
woods  in  pursuit  of  his  child.  Thdt  calm  sUramer  eve  brought 
DO  more  dreams  of  the  fatherland  to  that  distressed  household ; 
and,  as  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  the  wretched  mother  would  go 
out  into  the  clear  starlight  and  call,  in  tones  of  anguish,  for  "  Wil- 
lie!" her  "darling  Willie!"  The  same  old  stars  that  twinkled 
unmindful  of  crime  in  days  long  gone,  twinkled  unmindful  still  of 
the  wretched  w<iman,  who  strode  back  and  forth  to  the  forest  in 
their  clear  light.  And  the  bright  moon — sweet,  pale-faced  Luna 
-;-6he,  too,  shone  clear  and  bright,  but,  oh !  so  cold — cold  to  that 
mother^s  heart,  as  she  looked  up  to  Heaven  in  her  bitter  agony. 
The  moon  aud  stars  were  voiceless,  and  that  mother  heard  but  the 
fevered  throbbings  of  her  own  heart  and  the  words  of  anguish  that 
continually  fell  from  her  own  lips. 

Thus  hour  after  hour  sped  on.  The  gray  twilight  came,  but 
the  father,  and  the  "  darling  Willie,"  came  not  yet.  The  sun 
climbed  up  and  reached  high  noon,  and  yet  they  tarried.  "  My 
Grod !"  shrieked  that  distracted  mother,  "  can  the  human  spirit 
suffer  more  V*  And  yet  she  struggled  on,  and  wept  on,  and 
prayed  on,  and  paced  back  and  forth  far  as  she  dared  go  from  her 
cottage  home.  Just  as  the  sun  was  lost  behind  the  western  hills, 
she  heard  the  glad  tramp  of  many  feet.  "  Then  Willie's  found !"  she 
exclaimed,  for  she  never  dreamed  they  would  return  without  him. 

But  no :  as  she  ran  to  meet  them,  she  learned  in  their  dejected 
faces,  that  they  were  unsuccessful.  Their  efforts  had  been  vain, 
— they  had  lost  the  trail, — and  had  returned  satisfied  that  further 
pursuit  would  be  useless.  Another  long  night  of  wretchedness 
did  they  spend  in  thiit  lonely  cabin.     But,  thank  God !  though 
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•*  sorrow  endureth  for  a  night,  joy  cometh  in  the  morning/'  Whh 
the  morning  light  came  a  friendly  Ihdian,  leading  Willie  by  the 
hand  to  his  father's  house.  Little  Sue,  sympathizing  in  the  gen- 
eral grief,  had  climbed  to  the  window,  and  with  apron  to  her  face 
was  wiping  away  the  big  tears,  that  she  might  see  brother  Willie. 
NeTer  were  haman  hearts  so  electrified  as  were  the  hearts  of  thb 
family,  when  Sue  called  out—-*'  O,  mother,  mother !  here  comes 
Willie.**  While  the  mother  overwhelmed  the  child  with  caresses, 
the  aged  grandmother  was  layishing  her  thanks  upon  the  Indian, 
who,  with  folded  arma,  stood  silently  gazing  upon  the  now  bappy 
housihold. 

When  the  first  gush  of  feeling  was  over,  and  Mrs.  (jroodman 
had  recovered  herself,  she  turned  to  their  Indian  benefactor  and 
thanked  him  over  and  over  again,  for  his  generous  kindness. 
Upon  enquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  but  a  few  weeks  prertonB 
to  Willie's  abduction,  this  sam«t  Indian,  faint  and  worn  from  trav- 
el and  hunger,  had  passed  through  the  woods  where  Willie  and 
his  sister  were  at  play.  Observing  the  Indian's  fatigue,  ^WlDie 
ran  to  the  house,  begged  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  bowl  of  milk, 
and  taking  them  to  the  Indian,  had  begged  him  to  eat.  In  the 
generosity  of  his  heart,  the  Httle  fellow  had  taken  off  his  shoes 
and  offered  them  to  the  nearly  barefooted  Indian.  And  this  fittie 
kindness  of  the  lad  had  saved  him  from  captivity,  if  not  from  a 
horrible  death.  This  Indian,  meeting  the  party  that  had  captured 
Willie,  hung  on  their  rear,  and  when  they  were  asleep,  had  taken 
the  lad  and  r^umed  him  to  the  bosom  of  his  distracted  mother. 
Who  will  henceforth  say  that  the  cup  of  cold  water  is  disregard- 
ed, or  that  gratitude  dwells  not  in  the  bosom  of  an  Indian  t 
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.THE  SECRET  OF  AMERICAN  GREATNESS. 

Many  theories  have  been  indulged  about  the  characteristics  of 
forms  of  government.  Monarchies  have  generally  been  believed 
to  be  the  strongest,  aristocracies  the  wisest,  and  republics  the 
happiest,  of  polities.  Monarchy,  it  has  been  thought,  can  concen- 
trate the  whole  force  of  a  government  with  the  greatest  prompti- 
tude and  energy  of  execution  upon  a  single  point.  The  available 
power  and  resources  of  an  empire  only  wait  the  bidding  of  one 
man,  and  hb  thought  or  wish  is  the  electric  spark  that  gives  them 
all  activity  and  life.  Hence  monarchy  has  been  esteemed  most 
likely  to  be  efficient  in  war;  as  being  able  to  strike  an  instant  blow 
with  the  whole  weight  of  a  nation's  strength.  An  aristocracy, 
composed  as  it  is  of  the  wisest,  best  trained,  most  leisured,  men  of 
a  country,  is  most  apt,  it  has  been  said,  to  deliberate  discreetly, 
to  form  the  best  plans  of  national  aggrandizement,  to  adopt  the 
most  comprehensive  policy,  and  to  exercise  the  most  perfect  po- 
litical economy.  A  republic,  as  it  is  designed  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  has  been  conceded  by  the  philosophers  of  a 
century  ago  to  be  most  likely  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  satisfaction  and  happiness  to  a  nation  at  large.  But  as 
agavemmentf  in  relation  to  its  own  subjects  and  to  foreign  nations, 
it  has  been  set  down  as  the  weakest  and  most  inefficient  of  all. 
It  has  been  pronounced  incapable  of  enforcing  stringent  punish- 
ments for  crime,^-especially  for  crimes  against  the  peace  and  or- 
der of  community,  like  riot  and  treason ;  of  carrying  on  a  war, 
unless  defending  in  a  sluggish  and  disordered  manner  the  hearth 
of  home.  It  cannot,  it  was  said,  equip  great  armaments  with  des- 
patch, man  navies,  fill  up  the  ranks  of  armies,  and  evoke  immense 
quantities  of  supplies  from  a  national  treasury  on  the  instant.  In 
a  foreign  war,  especially,  it  must  always  be  laggard  and  impotent 

Here  is  the  accredited  theory  of  the  last  century,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  present.  But  what  has  the  history  of  late 
years  proved,  concerning  such  political  philosophy  1  Has  Eng- 
land, with  her  aristocratic  government,  been  less  efficient  in  car- 
34 
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rying  on  war,  or  bringing  her  power  to  bear  suddenly  and  strong- 
ly on  a  single  point,  than  Austria,  with  her  despot  1  Or  have  the 
United  States  developed  greatness  with  less  amazing  rapidity,  or 
been  less  sagaciously  governed  than  England  1  Or,  has  this  re- 
public of  ours  shown  itself  ineiHcient,  unable  to  enforce  its,  laws, 
punish  its  enemies,  and  even  carry  on  a  foreign  war  1  These 
questions  require  no  answer.  Experience  has  proved  that  a  re- 
public really  combines  the  advantages  of  all  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment with  its  own.  Its  imperfections  are  those  of  human  na- 
ture, and  need  not  enter  into  the  account.  It  can  operate  as 
suddenly  and  powerfully  as  a  monarchy,  for  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  is  as  strong  as  the  will  of  a  despot  The  United  States 
can  throw  an  army  of  volunteers  into  the  field  more  rapidly  than 
an  equal  number  of  troops  could  be  brought  into  action  by  a  ocmk- 
scription.  They  can  pour  out  money  as  freely,  voluntarily,  as  a 
monarchy  can  do  by  wringing  it  from  the  reluctant  subject,  fiven 
party  opposition  will  not  check  the  patriotism  of  the  AmericaiL 
However  much  the  brains  of  the  country  may  reason  against  a 
war,  still  the  country  will  not  lack,  on  that  account,  sinews  to  fight 
out  the  war. 

A  republic,  too,  can  have  its  best  men  for  its  councilors,  as  weD 
as  an  aristocracy  can  do  the  same  thing.  The  law  of  merit  is  as 
likely  to  throw  great  and  wise  men  into  office  as  a  law  of  birth. 
It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  rely  upon  forethought  to  furnish  us 
with  discreet  rulers,  as  upon  accident.  And  so  history  fats 
proved.  The  resources  of  our  country  have  been  developed,  its 
policy  adjusted,  its  greatness  nurtured,  as  well  for  the  last  fi^ 
years,  as  that  of  Great  Britain  herself. 

We  are  glad  at  last  to  find  a  foreign  statesman  who  can  disceni 
the  secret  of  American  greatness— the  comprehensive  and  unlim* 
ited  force  of  that  single  element,  the  patriotism  of  the  pe4!ple.  The 
statesman  to  whom  we  allude  is  Richard  Cobden — whom  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  popular  man  in  England.  He  seems,  at  least, 
the  most  sensible.  ''Solitary  end  alone,"  he  started  the  great 
Free  Trade  Reform,  of  which  England  is  now  resting  the  advan- 
tage. He  is  ardently  attached  to  all  measures  tending  to  enlarge 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  increase  the  cotnfort  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  agitating  measaree 
for  the  reduction  of  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  Great 
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Britain.  These  measures  pass  under  the  general  title  of  Financial 
Reform.  A  large  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  under  which 
the  English  people  groan,  is  due  to  the  extravagant  and  useless 
cost  of  a  standing  army  and  an  immense  nayal  establishment. 

A  Kttle  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  debates  in  the  French 
Chambers  excited  the  apprehension  of  the  esprits  forts  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  with  nervous  haste,  they  demanded  an  increase  of 
the  naval  and  military  defences.  The  fondness  of  the  English 
aristocracy  for  seeing  their  sons  in  red  coats,  especially  on  draw- 
ing-room carpets,  was  more  than  usually  strenuous  for  commis- 
sions and  epaulettes.  The  ambitious  aspirants  for  military  rank 
— ^  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace,*"  as  Falstaff* 
would  call  them — were  incredibly  numerous.  They  of  course 
found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  seems  to  be  more  afraid  of  the  French  since 
Waterloo  than  the  veriest  poltroon  was  before  that  great  victory. 
He  at  once  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  in  which,  in 
view  of  the  terrible  machinations  of  France  against  the  power  of 
John  Bull,  he  said,  "  I  am  bordering  upon  seventy-seven  years 
of  age,  passed  in  honor.  I  hope  the  Almighty  may  protect  me 
from  being  the  witness  of  the  tragedy  which  I  cannot  persuade 
my  contemporaries  to  take  measures  to  avert."  This  attempt  to 
make  peace  as  miserable  as  war  itself,  by  oppressing  starving  and 
shivering  millions  by  further  taxation,  was  promptly  met  by  the 
whole-hearted  Cobden.  Said  he  :  **  If  these  neglected  military 
idlers  would  be  quiet,  there  never  was  a  time  when,  from  the  in- 
evitable tendencies  of  the  age,  the  English  and  French  nations 
were  in  so  fair  a  way  as  they  are  at  present  to  forget  their 
old  animosities.  It  is  more  than  a  life-time  of  an  entire  genera- 
don  since  the  last  sanguinary  and  irrational  conflict  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  brought  to  a  close.  Upwards  of  60,000,000 
3f  human  beings  have  in  that  interval  passed  to  their  graves  in 
the  two  countries,  and  is  it  taking  Coo  favorable  a  view  of  human 
latnre  to  believe  that  most  of  our  old  national  hatred  lies  buried 
«rith  them  1" 

*  A  letter  from  London,  dated  Jan.  14th,  1848,  stated  that  an  Englisb  gen- 
leman  had  lately  called  at  the  Horso  Oaards'  Quarters,  to  put  down  his  sun'^ 
lame  for  a  cometcy.  In  answer  to  his  inquiry  whether  there  were  many 
lamee  of  applicants  already  on  the  list,  he  was  informed  that  there  were  only 
bir^y  thousand ! 
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The  military  outcry  was  received  with  little  favor,  on  tbe  whole, 
and  it  was  entirely  hushed  when  France,  instead,  of  being  so  ^• 
midable  to  the  world,  proved  terrible  only  to  herself.  Shortly 
afler,  England  herself  had  affairs  of  domestic  concern  to  attend 
to,  which  induced  her,  instead  of  equipping  150,000  soldiers  to 
fight  France,  to  arm  with  batons  150,000  special  constables  in  the 
city  of  London  alone. 

But  now  a  new  lead  is  given  to  public  opinion.  Instead  of  be- 
ing asked  to  increase  her  national  defences,  G^reat  Britain  is  asked 
to  reduce  them.  Such  are  the  triumphs  of  common  sense.  At 
the  head  of  the  movement,  is  of  course  Richard  Cobden,  and  be 
boldly  assumes  that  whatever  Government  may  do,  the  people 
will  nearly  all  be  on  his  side  of  the  question  in  less  than  six 
months.  He  has  written  a  most  able  and  conclusive  letter  on  this 
subject,  and  is  now  engaged  in  addressing  immense  meetings  in 
manufacturing  towns,  in  a  strain  of  sober,  sensible  and  most  ekn 
quent  argument,  in  behalf  of  a  reduction  of  the  military  exp^idi- 
ture,  to  the  standard  of  1835. 

In  1830,  England  was  under  the  control  of  a  minbtry  in  which 
Wellington  and  Peel  were  the  leading  spirits,  and  these  two 
men  contrived  to  think  so  much  alike  that  their  regime  wai 
called  the  Wellington-Peel  administration.  Military  matters  of 
course  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  affections  of  this  Ministrf, 
and  the  appropriations  for  the  Army  and  Navy  were  enormoufi. 
The  war-spirit,  too,  had  not  time  to  die  out,  for  the  generation  of 
the  fighters  of  1815  had  not  passed  away.  But  now,  after  a  lapse 
of  nineteen  years  since  1830,  and  after  thirty-four  years  of  peaces 
the  expenditures  for  military  purposes  of  Great  Britain  are 
greater  than  were  both  the  civil  and  military  appropriations  of 
1830,  taken  together !  It  costs  more  now  to  support  preparatioDs 
for  war  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  than  it  cost  then  to  support 
the  whole  government  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  its  departmeotF. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Cobden  has  a  right  to  demand  of  British  legisla- 
tors at  least  a  moderate  reform  in  this  respect — a  redaction  c^ 
military  expenditure  to  the  standard  of  1835.  In  the  last-named 
year,  the  army,  navy  and  ordnance,  cost  Great  Britain  eleren 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  about  four  millions  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  is  a  trifle  less  tJum  ka^ 
of  what  they  cost  in  1848.     In  this  reasonable  reform,  Mr.  Cob- 
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den  is  seconded,  although  only  to  a  partial  extent,  by  the  great 
statistician,  Mr.  McGregor. 

On  the  tenth  of  January  of  the  present  year,  a  large  meeting 
was  held  in  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  and  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  in  a  speech  which,  for  clearness,  cumulative  force, 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  has  rarely  been  equaled  by  any  ora- 
tor. We  must  make  allowance,  perhaps,  for  the  interesting  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  the  fine  scope  it  furnishes  for  cogent 
oratorical  skilL  But  we  cannot  still  be  made  to  believe  that  a 
man  lives,  except  Daniel  Webster,  who  could  have  managed  the 
topic  with  such  splendid  common  sense — if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression— as  did  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  The 
London  Times,  which  sometimes  condescends  to  talk  a  little 
Machiavelism,  shrinks  from  a  direct  meeting  of  the  issue  pre- 
sented by  the  orator,  and  puts  in  the  special  plea  that  the  im- 
pulse of  human  nature  to  avenge  insults  upon  national  honor 
must  be  stifled  before  any  diminution  of  the  means  and  munitions 
of  war  can  be  consented  to.  Men  must  be  altered  instead  of 
laws,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  great  London  journal. 
The  sophistry  of  such  reasoning  is  very  thin ;  especially  as  Mr. 
Cobden  is  successfully  seeking  in  the  first  place  to  change,  or 
rather  to  bring  out,  public  opinion  on  this  subject  of  war  and  na- 
tional honor,  nnd  in  the  second  place  promises  that  a  reduction  of 
the  show  of  armed  men  and  of  weapons  of  death  and  of  puissant 
navies  and  of  bristling  forts  will  of  itself  tend  rapidly  to  destroy  that 
quarrelsome  and  meddlesome  disposition  in  nations,  which  the 
London  Times  treats  as  inherent  and  incorrigible.  At  least,  the 
Times  does  not  meet  one  greatyizc/,  which  is  cited  by  Mr.  Cobden 
in  words  of  such  eloquence  as  ought  to  make  every  American's 
heart  beat  with  exultation.  It  shows  how  patriotism  is  stronger 
than  bastions,  and  is  a  fiercer  foe  to  the  invader  than  that  unreason- 
ing machine  known  as  a  well-disciplined  army.  Hear  Mr.  Cob- 
den:— 

I  don't  believe  that  the  French  will  come  to  attack  the  English 
merely  because  we  happen  to  have  a  few  less  ships  of  war  or  a 
few  less  regiments  than  they  possess.  That  Gk)vemment  will  look 
far  beyond  your  manifestation  of  force.  They  will  inquire  what 
is  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  public  spirit,  of  our  people;  are  we 
a  contented  people,  attached  to  our  institutions,  governed  well, 
united  as  one  man  against  the  enemy ;  and  if  they  see  the  indica- 
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tions  of  this  latent  national  power,  depend  upon  it  tbej  woo't 
wantonly  rush  into  war  with  us,  even  if  we  don't  always  go 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  show  ourselves  ready  for  fightiDg. 
(Cheers.)  Take  the  case  of  the  United  States.  America  has 
three  times,  within  the  last  ten  years,  been  in  collision  with  two  of 
the  greatest  Powers  of  the  world, — twice  with  England,  once 
with  France.  We  had  the  Maine  boundary  and  the  Oregon 
territory  to  settle  with  the  United  States,  ana  America  had  her 
quarrel  with  France,  arising  out  of  a  claim  for  compensation  of 
^£1,000,000,  which  the  French  Government  refused  to  pay.  What 
was  the  issue  of  :ho8e  controversies?  When  the  claim  was 
refused  by  France,  Greneral  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  the  American 
Government,  published  his  declaration,  that  if  the  money  was  not 
paid  forthwith,  he  would  seize  the  French  ships  and  pay  himself 
At  that  time — I  have  it  from  the  Americans  themselves — die 
French  had  three  times  the  force  of  ships-of-war  that  America 
had ;  Admiral  Mackau  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida  with  a  fleet 
large  enough  to  ravage  the  whole  coast  of  America  and  bombard 
her  towns ;  but  did  France  rush  into  war  with  America  1  She 
paid  the  money.  Why  ?  Because  she  knew  well  if  she  pro- 
voked an  unjust  war  with  the  United  States,  her  men-of-war  were 
nothing  compared  with  the  force  that  would  swarm  out  of  every 
American  port  when  brought  into  collision  with  another  country. 
France  knew  that  America  had  the  largest  mercantile  marine,  and, 
though  at  first  the  battle  might  be  to  the  stronger  in  an  armed 
fleef,  in  the  end  it  would  be  to  that  country  which  had  the  grea^ 
est  amount  of  public  spirit,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  mercantile 
ships  and  sailors.  What  was  the  case  with  England  1  In  1845 
there  was  a  talk  of  war  with  America  on  account  of  Oregon.  B^ir 
in  mind  that  America  never  spent  more  than  <£  1,200,000  on  her 
navy.  We  are  spending  this  year  667,000,000  or  c£8,000,000  ; 
but  will  any  body  tell  me  that  America  fared  worse  in  that  dis- 
pute because  her  resources  in  ships  of  war  were  far  inferior  to 
ours  ?  No,  but  we  increased  our  navy,  and  we  had  a  squadron 
of  evolution,  as  it  was  called.  America  never  mounted  a  gun  at 
New  York  to  prevent  the  bombardment  of  the  city ;  but  did  she 
fare  the  worse  1  We  sent  a  peer  of  the  realm  (Lord  Ashburton) 
to  Washington ;  it  was  on  American  soil  that  the  quarrel  was 
adjusted,  and  rumor  does  say  that  America  made  a  very  good 
bargain.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  growing  strength  of  the  people,  the  union  of  the  people, 
the  determination  of  the  people,  that  command  respect.  Now, 
what  I  want  you  as  a  nation  to  do  is  to  believe  that  other  coun- 
tries will  just  tiike  the  same  measure  of  us  that  we  took  of  Amer- 
ica. They  won't  come  and  attack  us  merely  because  we  reduce 
our  armaments  to  (£10,000,000.  On  the  contrary,  other  coun- 
tries, I  believe,  will  follow  our  example.  I  believe  if  we  are  not 
very  quick,  France  will  set  us  the  example. 
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The  last  remark  of  Mr.  Cobden,  which  we  have  quoted,  reminds 
us  that,  during  May  last,  the  example  of  the  United  States  was  ap- 
pealed to  in  France  also.  M.  Chevalier,  who  wrote  a  popular  work 
on  this  country  several  years  ago,  endeavored  to  induce  the  new 
Republic  to  imitate  the  United  States  in  their  economy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  military  expenditures.  Fi"ance  spent,  during  1847-8,  about 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  more  than  Great  Britain  on  her  military 
establishment  This  extravagance  is  to  be  attributed,  we  think, 
rather  to  the  force  of  habit  than  to  any  deep  design.  M.  Chevalier 
pleaded,  with  great  force  of  logic  and  elegance  of  rhetoric,  against 
this  exorbitant  waste  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of 
francs ;  and,  to  support  his  resisoning,  adduced,  in  a  different  view 
from  that  of  Mr.  Cobden,  the  example  of  our  country.  He  show- 
ed what  the  United  States  had  gained  by  iiot  wasting  the  resources 
of  peace  in  preparation  for  war — by  not  having  a  standing  army 
— ^by  not  nurturing,  at  the  expense  of  honest  industry,  a  large 
class  of  military  idlers.  Here,  the  wealth  gendered  by  peace 
has  been  spent  in  the  objects  of  peace— on  the  improvement  of 
the  externals  of  our  country,  by  building  cities,  digging  canals 
and  constructing  railroads,  and  in  elevating  the  character,  enlarg- 
ing the  knowledge  and  increasing  the  public  spirit  of  our  citizens 
at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  American  people  have  acquired  a 
substantial  interest  in  their  country — an  interest  which  weaves  the 
nation's  destiny  in  with  all  their  hopes  and  prospects  in  life.  Thus 
they  have  become  inspired  with  a  national  piide,  which  is  uni- 
versal. Thus  among  them  duty  as  well  as  enthusiasm,  in- 
terest as  well  as  pride,  the  Divine  will,  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind, are  all  motives  to  a  patriotism  as  ai'dent  as  fanaticism 
and  as  reasonable  as  impartiality  itself.  We  have  not  cared 
for  an  army  or  navy  only  so  far  as  we  have  needed  a  few  troops 
on  our  frontier,  to  guard  the  thinly-settled  portions  from  the  in- 
cursions of  hostile  Indians,  or  a  few  ships  to  protect  our  •*  innu- 
merable merchant  vessels  " — as  the  French  writer  calls  them — 
against  piracy  or  wanton  disrespect  from  foreigners. 

M.  Chevalier  sportively  alludes  to  the  supposed  military  force 
which  every  State  in  the  Union  professes  to  have  at  command  in 
the  form  of  a  militia,  which  "  never  meets  but  three  times  a  year." 
He  alludes  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of  each  State  is 
*'  pompously  invested  by  a  Constitution  with  the  general  command 
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of  the  land  and  sea  forces."     He  then  goes  on  to  remark  in  his 
third  letter  to  the  Dehats  (French  newspaper :) 

"  If  you  wish  to  know  what  return  this  system  of  peace  and 
union  has  broueht  to  the  [American]  Republic,  it  is  easy  to  tell 
you.  On  one  side,  calculate  what  France  has  expended  for  the 
last  twenty  years  upon  her  military  establishment,  and,  in  another 
column,  add  up  all  that,  during  the  same  period,  private  persons, 
corporations,  the  State  and  the  General  Governments,  have  ex- 
pended in  North  America  to  dig  canals  and  construct  railways, 
to  establish  banks  and  open  schools,  to  build  the  innumerable 
steamers  which  may  be  seen  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  then 
compare  the  two  sums  together.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  first — the  amount  furnished  by  tax-payers  m  France  fin- 
keeping  up  a  military  establishment,  and  of  which  no  profitable 
result  remains — exceeds  the  second — the  amount  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  appropriated  to  those  ameliorating  measures, 
which  have  so  exalted  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  masses,  and  which  still  remain  to  the  American  Re- 
public as  the  constantly-productive  element  of  riches,  civilization 
and  greatness." 

We  rejoice  to  see  such  recognitions  abroad  of  the  causes  of 
America's  greatness.  It  seems  as  if  the  true  moral  design  of 
Providence  in  giving  the  world  such  an  example  of  nationality  as 
ours,  was  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  We  have  not  had,  it  is 
true,  constant  peace  since  our  history  commenced.  But  our  wan 
have  really  added  nothing  to  our  present  greatness.  They  were 
the  results  of  our  national  spirit,  not  the  sources  of  it-  They 
were  valuable  to  us  as  vindicating  the  power  of  a  republic  to  de- 
fend itself  a^d  to  punish  its  enemies,  but  they  did  not  make  us 
great.  Richard  Cobden  and  Michel  Chevalier  read  our  history 
rightly,  when  they  see  that  peace  has  made  us  happy,  that  nati(m- 
al  happiness  has  made  us  patriotic,  and  that  patriotism  has  made 
us  invincible.  If  foreigners  are  thus  eagle-eyed  to  study  out  the 
lesson  of  our  history,  it  is  due  to  ourselves  that  we  should  read  it 
also ;  and  when  we  read  it.  Heaven  grant  that  we  may  live  up 
to  it! 
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COLLEGE  TRAINING   IN  MORALS  AND  RELIGION 

Education  is  called  the  handmaid  of  religion.  It  often  is  so : 
it  ought  always  to  be  so.  Education  undoubtedly  opens  avenues 
to  the  heart  which  ignorance  closes.  It  elevates  the  feelings 
into  a  purer  sensitiveness  than  can  often  be  felt  by  the  unenlight- 
ened and  untaught.  On  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  inspires  a 
pride  of  opinion  or  audacity  of  speculation,  unfavorable  to  reli- 
gious growth.  But  one  thing  evety  body  will  concede  :  that  edu- 
cation ought  as  &r  as  possible  to  be  sanctified  by  religion  :  that, 
-without  depending  on  the  mere  enlargement  of  the  mental  sensi- 
bilities and  of  the  love  of  truth  by  education,  instructors  should 
take  pains  to  accompany  intellectual  training  with  religious  influ- 
eihces.  We  do  not  of  course  intend  to  advise  that  the  recitation 
in  Euclid  or  in  Tacitus  shall  be  illtlstrated  with  Scripture  read- 
ings or  moral  homilies.  We  recommend  no  organized  system  of 
cant.  But  we  simply  claim  that  the  influences  of  academic  life 
should  be  favorable  to  personal  piety.  Religious  instruction  should 
have  its  proper  place  und  be  properly  conducted.  The  budding 
mind  of  youth  should  be  subject  to  Christian  grace  as  well  as  to 
worldly  graces.  Especially  should  the  young  men,  who  are  in 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  or  to  become 
of  extraordinary  intellectual  force  and  leading  minds  in  the 
world,  be  objects  of  solicitude  to  those,  who  properly  estimate  the 
•*  one  thing  needful." 

In  most  American  colleges  this  view  is  practically  observed,  in 
one  way  or  another.  Some  of  these  institutions  have  theological 
schools  attached  to  them.  They  have  scholarships  established, 
by  which  many  students,  while  yet  undergraduates,  are  educated 
gratuitously,  with  a  view  to  their  subsequent  entrance  into  the 
ministry.  They  have  chapels,  for  daily  morning  and  evening 
devotions  and  for  church  exercises  on  the  Sabbath.  The  form  of 
religion,  at  least,  is  always  present  with  them. 

But  are  there  no  defects  in  the  system  of  religious  training 
pursued  in  our  institutions  of  learning  i    We  do  not  refer  to  inci- 
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dental  and  occasional  deficiencies  or  errors,  whicb  are  the  natural 
results  of  human  imperfection,  but  to  those  which  are  seen,  felt, 
and  perhaps  wept  over,  by  Christian  men  and  women  outside  of 
the  college  walls — glaring  and  systematized  defects,  which  bear 
perceptible  fruit  in  the  characters  of  youth. 

Prom  common  schools  to  I  he  theological  departments  of  uni- 
versities, a  defective  system  of  moral  and  religious  training  may, 
we  think,  be  observed  all  the  way.  In  the  former,  religious  instruc- 
tion is  usually  confined  to  the  reading  aloud  of  the  Bible  or  the 
New  Testament.  Perhaps  this  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
nothing,  were  it  properly  conducted.  But  in  most  cases  the  Bible 
is  used,  not  as  the  word  of  God,  but  as  a  rhetorical  and  elocu- 
tionary text-book.  The  child  is  required  to  learn  his  letters— to 
acquire  the  arts  of  enunciation  and  emphasis — ^by  conning  over 
the  inspired  page.  We  have  only  to  say  that  the  choice  is 
doubly  worthy  of  rebuke.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  style  is  so 
difficult  for  the  elocutionist  to  manage  justly  in  the  practice  of 
his  art  as  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  no  child  can  learn  modem 
rhetoric  or  any  thing  better  than  sing-song  tones  by  using  the 
Bible  as  an  Easy  Reader.  In  the  second  place,  nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  inspire  irreverence  and  distaste  for  the  Scriptures 
in  a  child's  mind,  than  to  associate  them  with  the  drudgery  of 
learning  to  read. 

In  some  theological  schools  a  great  mistake  is  made  by  teadi- 
ing  more  theology  than  religion.  It  is  well  to  teadi  doctrine, 
that  the  pastor  may  be  "  thoroughly  fiimished  "  for  his  calling. 
It  is  natural  and  not  to  be  deplored,  that  certain  peculiar  doctri- 
nal views — such  as  those  of  a  school,  or  an  individual — should  be 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  students  in  divinity.  For  generally 
education,  or  disposition,  or  their  own  researches,  have  predis- 
posed them  to  favor  some  particular  set  of  views,  professed  by 
some  particular  school  or  professor,  and  in  these  their  religious 
faith  will  find  the  readiest  and  most  contented  repose.  But  where 
the  training  is  such  as  to  inspire  merely  an  ambition  to  excel  in 
theology  as  a  science,  the  student's  mind,  instead  of  being  wann- 
ed into  a  glow  of  holy  enthusiasm,  is  in  a  cold  sweat  of  ear&li- 
ness.  Where  the  prevailing  spirit  of  a  theological  school  is  tint 
of  ecclesiastical  militancy,  and  doctrine  is  studied  as  the  West 
Point  cadet  studies  mathematics,  to  find  out  how  to  dispose  forces 
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and  plant  batteries,  few  soldiers  of  the  Cross  may  be  expected, 
however  many  doctrinal  regifcrs  may  have  been  enlisted  for 
some  orthodox  campaign.  In  our  judgment,  such  a  course  of 
instruction  is  injurious  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  Intricate 
metaphysics,  thrust  into  the  mind  by  main  force,  never  become  a 
profitable  part  of  it.  They  may  stay  there  and  be  retailed  out  in 
attenuated  form  during  a  life-time,  but  they  give  no  freshness  andi 
power  to  the  perceptions  of  the  intellect,  or  to  the  expressions  of 
the  thoughts.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  tobacco-smoking 
etherialist  and  a  masculine  thinker.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  tub, 
receiving  a  limpid  stream,  which  will  soon  stagnate  ;  another,  to 
be  a  fountain,  sending  up  a  thousand  streams  of  living  water. 

But  leaving  the  intellectual  merits  of  such  Christian  education 
out  of  the  question,  we  are  confident  that  it  does  not  send  forth 
a  large  proportion  of  useful  pastors  into  society.  The  licentiates 
may  be  greedily  received  occasionally  by  a  congregation  of  kind- 
red doctrinal  sympathies,  but  they  bear  with  them  but  seldom  a 
sweet  odor  of  Christian  humility  and  devotion.  They  are  better 
preachers  than  pastors,  better  teachers  than  examples.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  come  from  institutions  where  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  a  pastoral  spirit,  and  where  the  students  are  employed, 
during  their  theological  course,  in  lay  visitations  of  the  sick  and 
ignorant — in  founding  Sabbath  schools — in  deeds  of  charity — and 
in  learning  human  nature  by  actual  cont;act  with  it,  are  ready  to 
enter  at  once  upon  a  field  of  usefulness — to  be  strong  in  faith 
rather  than  in  doctrine— to  be  a  living  epistle  to  men,  rather  than 
a  new  edition  of  some  scholastic  theology.  How  inferior  to  this 
is  that  other  training,  which  teaches  the  student  neither  to  reach 
tiie  heart,  nor  to  exhibit  charity  in  the  life,  nor  to  be  lowly  in 
spirit,  nor  **  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction, 
and  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 

But  we  have  undertaken  to  speak  specifically  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious training  in  American  colleges.    Is  this  all  that  it  should  be  t 

It  is  evident  that  the  artificial  distance  between  instructors  and 
students,  already  commented  upon  in  the  former  pages  of  this 
work,*  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  exercise  of  a  religious  and 
moral  influence  by  one  over  the  other.     The  inculcation  of  piety 

*  See  tupra,  pagee  321  and  401. 
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from  unsympathetic  lips  would  be  as  a  matter  of  course,  nisi 
Dens  intersit^  a  cold  and  profitless  experiment.  He  is  an  ill  bos- 
bandman  who  takes  no  care  to  break  up  the  ground  upon  which 
he  sows,  and  he  is  a  sad  religious  teacher  who  seeks  not  by  the 
exercise  of  kindly  affections  to  soflen  the  nature  which  he  wouki 
impress  with  God's  truth.  All  the  faults  of  college  discipline, 
therefore,  which  create  a  distance  between  instructors  and  stu- 
dents— the  false  dignity  and  cold  severity  of  the  former — are  so 
many  obstacles  to  a  proper  religious  sympathy  between  these  two 
parties*  The  ignorance  of  the  character.^  and  dispositions  of 
pupils,  engendered  by  the  false  system  of  discipline  in  vogue,  is 
attended  with  more  alarming  effects  in  this  matter  of  religious 
sympathy  than  elsewhere.  Many  lamentable  cases  of  apparently 
studied  indifference  on  the  part  of  college  officers  to  the  belief 
and  character  of  their  charge  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Pro- 
fessors have  talked  and  acted  as  if  they  suspected  infidelity,  or 
scepticism,  or  hypocrisy,  or  gross  immorality,  to  be  the  necessary 
evils  of  a  college  life,  and  as  if  they  could  apply  no  remedy.  We 
say  distinctly,  that  when  an  instructor  has  fallen  into  a  state  of 
misanthropy  like  this,  (no  matter  how  strongly  the  conclusion 
may  be  forced  upon  his  mind  by  experience,)  he  is  no  longer  fit 
for  his  post.  If  he  suspects  scepticism  in  the  mind  of  one,  and 
immorality  in  the  life  of  another,  he  should  at  once  exert  his  influ- 
ence against  the  growing  evils.  How  long,  thinks  the  reader, 
would  Professor  Dewey,  alluded  to  in  our  last  number,  have 
hesitated  to  address  affectionate  counsels  to  one  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  infidelity  t  We  go  farther,  and  cldm  that  Christianity 
itself,  if  nothing  else  can  induce  such  a  result,  should  at  once 
break  down  the  wall  of  separation  between  instructors  and  stu- 
dents. For  religion's  sake,  the  college  professor  should  root  oat 
all  false  dignity  from  his  heart.  If  Christ  could  consort  widi 
fishermen,  surely  a  professor  should  condescend  for  Christ's 
sake  to  be  the  friend  and  counselor  of  the  student. 

Another  evil  connected  with  religious  training  in  college  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  daily  public  devotions  of  some  institutioDS 
are  conducted.  Prayers  are  made  in  some  institutions  the  first 
exercise  of  the  day.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year — in  the  cold 
months — they  are  held  before  sunrise.  The  student  is  obliged 
to  leave  his  bed  at  an  hour  at  which  he  has  been  perhaps  totally 
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unaccustomed  to  rise  at  home,  and  hurry  off  to  matins.  Many 
find  it  at  first  hard  to  wake.  Others  manage  to  wake  at  a  time 
when  they  can  scarcely  put  on  more  than  half  of  their  clothes 
without  heing  tardy.  But  there  is  a  compulsion  in  the  case,  for 
nothing  but  indbposition  is  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  absence, 
and  less  than  a  dozen  absences  subject  a  student  to  college  disci* 
pline,  and  less  than  two  dozen  expose  him  to  dismission.  Imme- 
diately after  prayers,  comes  a  recitation  by  candle-light.  We  will 
say  nothing  of  the  perils  to  health  and  eye-sight  involved  in  this 
antiquated  and  absurd  custom.  To  walk  half-dressed  and  slip- 
shod through  cold  and  snow  or  wet,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mark 
of  an  absentee,  is  a  dangerous  experiment  on  physical  constitu- 
tions, to  say  the  least;  but  we  have  to  do  wiih  its  effect  on 
morals. 

Prayers,  we  take  it,  are  not  penances.  A  person  should  not  go 
day  after  day  to  the  place  of  prayer  as  the  ascetic  Mahommedan 
makes  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Our  great  grandmothers  used 
to  consider  it  wrong  to  have  fires  in  churches,  and  carried  foot^ 
stoves  instead.  But  we  of  modern  times  cherish  no  such  notions. 
We  would  have  others  go  with  "  willing  feet  *'  to  the  sanctuary, 
or,  if  not  with  Christian  zeal,  with  feet  constrained  by  conscience 
and  the  force  of  a  good  education.  When,  therefore,  we  useless- 
ly make  the  place  of  prayer  distasteful — however  wrong  it  may 
be  on  the  part  of  those  who  find  the  place  not  to  their  taste— -we 
most  manifestly  do  wrong.  As  circumstances  do  affect  the  worship- 
per, benevolence— the  same  benevolence  which  induces  us  to  open 
neat  Sabbath  schools,  and  leads  us  to  adopt  many  of  the  reforms 
which  make  goodness  and  virtue  inviting — dictates  that  circum- 
stances should  be  made  as  favorable  to  the  sincerity  of  worship 
as  possible,  and  at  least  not  needlessly  inimical  thereto.  But 
when  the  young  man  is  compelled  to  rise  at  bjI  Unusually  early 
hour  to  attend  public  prayers,  under  all  kinds  of  disagreeable 
circumstances ;  when  he  rushes  into  the  chapel  breathless,  with 
wet  feet,  half  dressed,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  recitation  im- 
mediately to  succeed  the  devotions,  is  it  not  natural  that  he  should 
be  listless,  or  drowsy,  or  excited  about  his  recitation,  during  the 
whole  sacred  exercise  t  Is  it  not  natural  that  he— especially  if 
he  be  one  not  very  conscientious,  or  not  religiously  brought  up-^ 
should  come  to  regard  morning  prayers  aa  a  routine  of  doleful 
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drudgery,  for  which  he  has  no  heart  or  taste  t  Many  ha^e  testi- 
fied to  U8  that  such  were  its  effects  on  them.  Call  it  wroeg,  if 
you  please,  on  their  part,  hut  still  confess  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  expose  them  to  do  this  wrong.  Admit  also  that  puhlic  prayos 
should  be  made  daily  at  a  reasonable  hour,  when  the  mind  is  not 
drowsy  with  sleep,  and  when  no  imminent  recitation  excites  it  to 
listlessness  during  the  exercise.  This  reform  would  not  make  all 
students  truly  devotional,  but  it  would  prevent  much  aversion  to 
sacred  service  of  morning  prayer. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  add,  that  professors  seem  sometimes  to'he 
sensible  of  the  disagreeable  circumstances  attending  such  early 
prayers.  In  one  large  institution  with  which  we  were  formerly 
familiar,  rarely  more  than  one  professsor  was  present  at  matins. 
The  prayer  was  made  in  the  morning  by  a  tutor,  and  the  profes. 
sors'  seats  were  generally  "  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes." 
Even  those  who  heard  recitations  immediately  after  prayers,  did 
not  come  to  the  chapel  1  Others  lived  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
the  college ;  so  did  many  of  the  students.  Others  heard  no  reci- 
tations after  prayers ;  but,  if  they  staid  away  on  this  account, 
they  showed  that  the  prayer  was  merely  a  business  transacdon, 
only  worth  attending  to  in  conjunction  with  a  recitation.  Do  not 
all  these  things  confirm  the  student  in  his  feeling  that  the  moming 
exercise  is  a  drudgery — an  artificial  mode  of  discipline,  not  io 
any  sense  sacred  or  pleasant  t 

The  jonly  other  defect  in  the  religious  training  of  college  stu- 
dents to  which  we  have  room  to  allude,  is  the  style  of  preaching 
sometimes  addressed  to  them.  If  a  disinterested  person  should 
be  asked  what  kind  of  preachers  should  be  employed  to  "  break 
the  bread  of  life"  to  a  large  circle  of  young  men,  of  unusual  tal- 
ents in  the  average,  pursuing  a  course  of  the  highest  disciplinary 
education,  away  from  home  and  parental  influence  and  care,  ex- 
posed to  social  temptations  of  all  sorts,  of  plastic  age  and  unform- 
ed characters,  designed  in  part  for  the  sacred  office,  and  therefore 
needing  a  striking  example  of  excellence  in  their  profession — the 
instant  reply  would  be  that  the  minister  of  so  precious  a  flock 
should  be  of  the  most  powerful  talents  and  affectionate  temper,  a 
man  of  unction  and  of  force,  of  deep  sympathies,  ardent  devotion 
and  persuasive  eloquence.  No  watch-tower  on  Zion^'s  walls  needs 
a  more  faithful  watchman  than  a  college  pulpit.     This  same  dis- 
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interested  person  would  exclum  against  allowing  a  cold  meta- 
physician or  a  simply  fine  writer  to  occupy  a  post  so  important. 
The  exercises  of  the  Sal)bath  should  be  purely  religious.  They 
should  not  be  a  Sunday  drill  in  casuistry  or  rhetoric.  The  stu- 
dent should  have  a  day  of  pious  rest  as  well  as  other  men  in 
Christian  countries,  and  not  attend  church  merely  to  learn  to  ex-  ' 
press  himself  tersely,  or  to  learn  the  best  modes  of  scriptural  ex- 
egesis. They  should  be  addressed  with  fervor.  They  should 
hear  practical  preaching,  not  the  "wind  of  doctrine"  solely. 
They  should  be  made  to  feel  that  a  heart  burning  with  sympathy 
divine  for  their  welfare  was  struggling  to  find  expression 
in  the  trembling  lips  and  melting  eyes  of  the  pastor.  The 
minister  should  be  one  whom  they  would  at  once  seek  out 
in  despondency  and  penitence :  from  whom  they  would  ask 
heavenly  consolations.  It  is  wrong  that  he  should  be  one  whom 
nine  tenths  of  his  weekly  hearers  regard  as  a  paragon  of  dryness 
and  coldness,  and  whom  the  remaining  tenth  only  admire  as  a 
chaste  rhetorician  and  an  acute  metaphysician.  If  it  is  said  that 
the  students  of  the  theological  school  also  attend  upon  the  Sunday 
sermons  in  the  chapel,  and  that  the  discourses  should  be  adapted 
to  their  instruction,  we  have  only  to  reply  that  the  interests  of 
the  great  body  of  the  students  of  an  institution  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  peculiar  taste  of  a  few  members  of  a  single 
department.  What  is  more— the  theological  students  themselves 
ought  to  be  obliged  to  learn  all  the  mental  philosophy  necessary 
to  their  culture,  on  week  days,  in  their  apartments  or  in  the  lec- 
ture rooKL  It  would  do  them  far  more  good  to  vritness  on  Sun- 
day a  model  of  practical  preaching — an  exhibition  of  the  sacred 
power  of  the  truth  they  are  to  preach — or  to  be  made  to  feel  the 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Word  of  Life  in  their  own  hearts — 
than  to  Ibten  to  nice  scriptural  analysis  or  polemical  divinity.  It 
is  a  sad  sight  to  see  in  a  college  chapel  a  weekly  array  of  listless 
auditors — some  sleeping,  some  reading  books,  otliers  vainly  trying 
to  be  interested  in  a  discourse.  It  is  especially  sad,  when  we 
think  that  it  need  not  be  so :  when  we  know  that  a  preacher 
might  be  selected,  whose  affectionate  character  would  win  the 
love  and  respect  of  his  pastoral  charge,  and  whose  sanctified  elo- 
quence would  give  a  holy  charm  to  the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath. 
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iVe  Strang  my  lyre  to  beauty, 
To  friendship,  and  to  love, 

Bat  I  never  woke  its  numbers 
To  their  glorious  Source  aboye. 

For  I  thought  that  only  golden  harps 
And  seraph  tones  were  m^t 

To  sound  the  praise  of  Him  who  sits 
With  clouds  about  his  feet 

But  I  have  read  to  night  of  those 
The  feeble  and  the  young, 

Who  from  the  rack  and  lingering  flame 
His  joyful  praises  sung. 

And  I  have  wept,  that  my  cold  heart 
No  grateful  strain  should  raise, 

For  blessings,  whose  perpetual  dew 
Descends  upon  my  days. 

And  prayed  that  every  selfish  wish 
And  sinful  thought  of  mine 

Might  melt  to  love  for  Him,  beneath 
His  tenderness  divine. 

And  now,  oh !  Heavenly  Father, 
Oh !  blessed  Savior  mild ! 

Oh !  Holy  Spirit,  bend  thine  ear 
To  thine  erring,  weeping  child. 

Ghtint  that  the  talents  Thou  hast  lent 
May  all  flow  back  to  Tliee — 

Each  rill  into  a  river  grown — 
Thine  own  with  usury. 

And  that  each  pulse  that  marks  the  flight 

Of  life,  may  bear  above 
A  martyr's  spirit,  breathing  still 
A  martyr's  song  of  love. 
SuiiDAT  NieHT,  Nov.  1848. 
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ELIPHALET  NOTT,  D.  D. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  our  country  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
man  of  eminence,  that  is,  of  deserved  eminence,  that  has  not  risen 
from  poverty.  Wealth,  one  would  think,  had  not  become  so  he- 
reditary here  as  to  depreciate  the  character ;  yet,  some  how  or 
other,  it  so  happens  that  amid  a  people  of  great  exertions  and  ac- 
tivity, it  requires  one  who  has  battled  his  own  way  up,  to  acquire 
or  maintain  an  enviable  position.  From  Daniel  Webster  down, 
this  is  found  true ;  and  no  more  remarkable  example  of  this  can 
be  found  than  in  Dr.  Nott.  Bom  in  Ashford,  Connecticut^  June, 
1773,  of  poor  parents,  an  ordinary  destiny  seemed  to  await  him. 
To  render  this  probability  a  certainty,  both  his  parents  died  while 
he  was  still  a  boy.  His  mother,  however,  was  a  woman  of  strong 
mind  and  noble  virtues,  and  she  lived  long  enough  to  leave  the 
impress  of  her  character  on  her  son.  He  had,  by  inheritance,  her 
gifted  intellect. 

Thrown  upon  the  world  at  this  early  age,  he  had  nothing  but 
good  health,  a  resolute  will,  and  a  pair  of  stout  arms,  on  which  to 
rely.  With  vague  and  indistinct  longings  for  something  better 
than  the  life  before  him,  he  yet  did  not  know  how  to  reach  it.  It 
is  said  that  when  a  mere  boy  he  thirsted  for  knowledge  with  a 
desire  that  could  not  be  quenched,  and  at  length,  one  day,  while 
laboring  in  the  field,  as  he  saw  the  physician  of  the  place  riding 
by,  his  resolution  was  instantly  taken,  and,  dropping  his  hoe,  he  re- 
solved never  to  be  a  farmer ;  and  going  to  the  physician,  requested 
to  be  received  as  a  student.  The  good  doctor,  instead  of  ridi- 
culing the  foolish  request,  seemed  struck  with  the  boy's  manner 
and  resolution,  and  advised  him  to  return  to  his  friends  and  en- 
deavor to  prosecute  his  education. 
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Soon  after,  be  went  to  live  with  his  brother,  Rer.  Samuel  Nott, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Franklin,  Conn.,  who  still 
remains  there,  nearly  a  hundred  years  old.  Here  he  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Lftin,  and  Mathematics.  In 
the  mean  time  he  taught  a  district  school  in  the  winter,  in  order 
to  obtain  means  for  his  support.  In  this  way  he  continued  to  pro- 
gress until  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  took  charge 
of  a  school  in  Plainfield.  Rev.  Joel  Benedict,  D.  D.,  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  that  time— -a  man  of  great  learning,  ability  and 
piety.  He  taught  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Benedict,  and  the  latter 
thus  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  He  saw  in  the 
young  teacher  indications  of  greatness,  and  he  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  him ;  and  one  day  told  him  that  if  he  ever  wanted  assistance 
in  any  project,  to  come  to  him,  and  he  would  furnish  all  the  aid 
in  his  power.  In  process  of  time  the  young  teacher  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  his  daughters,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  sue  in  vain. — 
The  attachment  was  mutual,  and  so  one  day  young  Nott  went  to 
Dr.  Benedict,  and  reminded  him  of  his  offer  to  help  him  when  he 
needed  aid.  The  good  old  gentleman  acknowledged  the  promise, 
and  asked  what  he  could  do  for  him.  "  I  want  you,"  he  replied, 
**  to  help  me  get  your  daughter  for  a  wife."  The  doctor  was  taken 
all  aback,  but  clearing  his  throat  with  a  "hem,"  said,  "Well, 
well,  take  her,  take  her."  Under  his  future  father-in-law's  tuition 
he  progressed  rapidly  in  his  studies,  and  when  but  nineteen  years 
of  age  received  the  first  degree  in  the  arts,  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Rhode  Island. 

Young  Nott  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  and  stud- 
ied and  taught  at  the  same  time,  thus  supporting  himself  by  his 
labors.  Two  years  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  very 
soon  married  Miss  Benedict.  At  that  time  a  youth  of  twenty- 
two  was  very  young  to  be  a  licensed  clergyman,  but  Mr.  Nott's 
means  did  not  allow  him  to  postpone  the  day  of  entering  upon 
active  service. 

He,  however,  labored  a  year  as  a  missionary — an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  pastoral  duties — and  then  settled  in  Cherry 
Valley,  in  the  double  relation  of  pastor  and  principal  of  the 
Academy.  The  latter  was  the  most  profitable  of  the  two,  for  he 
soon  drew  a  large  school  about  him.  He  remwed  Jiere  but  two 
years,  however,  for  his  eloquence  and  earnestness  and  success 
soon  made  him  widely  popular,  and  in  1798  he  was  called  to  take 
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charge  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany.  Here  be  remained 
six  yearSy  drawing  to  his  church  a  large  and  delighted  aadience, 
and  aflecting  all  hearts  by  his  appeals. 

His  star  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  ranked  among  his 
personal  friends  the  first  men  of  the  State.  His  celebrated  ser- 
mon on  the  death  of  Hamilton  was  delivered  near  the  close  of  his 
ministerial  labors.  Being  elected  President  of  Union  College,  he 
accepted ;  and,  from  that  time  on,  his  history  has  been  identified 
with  the  institution  whose  interests  he  has  managed. 

It  is  impossible  to  give,  in  a  short  biographical  notice,  any  wor- 
diy  account  of  his  life  during  the  forty-four  years  he  has  been 
president.  That  pleasure  belongs  to  his  biographer  after  his 
death,  and  it  can  be  illustrated  only  by  quotations  from  his  writ- 
ings, whole  volumes  of  which  lie  in  manuscript,  and  which  he 
will  probably  keep  as  such  while  he  lives.  Some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  English  literature  are  locked  up  in  his  secretary. 

When  he  took  charge  of  Union  College  it  had  but  fourteen 
students — ^its  buildings  were  unfinished — its  funds  exhausted,  and 
its  prospects  forbidding  and  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  But  his  was 
not  a  mind  to  be  deterred  by  obstacles — he  had  seen  them  melt 
from  his  path  too  often  in  his  early  struggles,  and  he  took  hold  of 
tbe  institution  with  the  firm  resolution  to  make  it  the  first  in  the 
State.  He  succeeded,  ^nd  not  only  made  it  first  in  the  State,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Yale,  second  to  none  in  the  Union.  He  ob- 
tained lands  and  grants  from  the  State— endowed  professorships 
— built  libraries-— ftimished  apparatus,  and  reared  around  him  a 
structure  which  will  stand  as  a  monument  of  his  enterprise  and 
ability,  while  the  country  endures.  Added  to  this,  he  has  educa- 
ted and  sent  forth  armies  of  young  men,  some  of  whom  have  at- 
tained the  highest  eminence  in  the  nation ;  and  thus  extended  his 
influence  as  far  as  the  outmost  limits  of  our  republic.  For  he  is 
not  merely  a  president  of  a  flourishing  college,  transacting  the 
duties  of  his  office :  not  a  student  leaves  Union  but  bears  with  him 
the  impress  of  Dr.  Nott's  mind.  He  affects  personally y  all  who 
come  under  his  charge— indeed,  in  himself,  has  given  individuality 
to  the  whole  institution. 

As  far-reaching  and  broad  as  has  been  his  influence  here,  his 
labors  have  not  been  confined  to  this  peculiar  department— he 
has  entered  the  field  not  merely  of  philosophy,  but  of  practieal 
mechanics.     In  his  experiments  on  heat,  and  the  improvements  he 
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introduced^  he  effiscted  an  entire  revelation  in  the  mode  of  warm- 
ing buildings.  His  stoves  for  a  long  time  were  found  in  every 
bouse.  The  melting  of  ore  and  the  management  of  steam  enginery 
also  came  under  his  investigations ;  and  thus,  while  conferring  a 
great  benefit  on  his  race>  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  colossal  for- 
tune. Through  the  imprudence  of  others  this  fortune  was 
wasted,  and  his  labors,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  with- 
out their  reward.  While  we  deprecate  this,  we  cannot  but  be 
glad  that  he  introduced  those  new  principles  respecting  the  ecmh 
omy  ofJitat^  which  since  have  been  the  basis  of  so  many  and  so  val- 
uable improvements. 

Of  the  Uterarp  labors  of  Dr.  Nott  we  can  speak  with  no  cer- 
tainty, and  the  world,  we  opine,  will  remain  ignorant  of  them  dfl 
after  his  death.  That  they  have  been  great  we  well  know  ;  for 
night  after  night,  or  rather  morning  after  morning,  we  should 
say,  at  two  and  three  o'clock,  when  every  other  window  in  the 
college  was  darkened,  have  we  seen  the  light  burning  in  bis 
room.  With  a  perseverance  that  never  tires,  he  pursues  the 
object  he  has  in  view  over  every  obstacle  and  through  what 
would  seem  to  others  insurmountable  difficulties,  imtil  he 
reaches  it. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that  his  studious  halnts,  close  application, 
and  the  somewhat  narrow  sphere  of  a  college  life,  diould  not 
have  made  him  bigoted  or  prejudiced.  But  his  naturally  just 
mind  seems  to  have  been  above  external  influences,  and  his  liber- 
ality of  feeling,  enlarged  views,  and  true  Christian  charity 
toward  those  who  differ  from  him,  are  such  as  we  should  expect 
to  find  only  in  one  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  travel  in 
various  countries,  and  whose  views  and  notions  had  been  modified 
by  the  constant  abrasion  of  free  intercourse  with  noble  men  of 
all  persuasions  and  opinions.  How  he  has  escaped  the  narrow- 
ness of  sectarianism  will  always  remain  a  problem  except  to 
minds  as  just  and  noble  as  his  own. 

But  in  all  we  have  yet  said  we  have  only  given  the  mere  «c- 
hibiUon  of  his  intellect  and  character — their  analysis  will  be  the 
great  work  of  his  biographer.  Thb  can  never  be  well  done 
until  he  gives  us  the  fruits,  of  his  labors  and  research,  and  allows 
one  to  establish  his  opinions  by  quotations  from  his  own  writings. 
Thus  much,  however,  we  m^y  say — that  Dr.  Nott  is  inventive 
and  versatile  rather  than  profoundly  philosophicaL  His  resmtrces 
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are  exbausdesfl,  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  wurouad  him 
with  difficulties  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himielf.  Hence 
be  is  a  man  of  plant  rather  than  theorieSf  and  carries  his  point 
more  by  management  than  force.  This  tendency  is  so  strong  in 
him,  that  we  fancy  he  has  studied  the  weaknesses  of  men  as  much 
as  their  virtues,  and  governs  them  more  by  the  former  than  the 
latter.  We  know  of  no  individual  unaided  head  in  this  country 
we  had  not  rather  put  ourselves  against  than  his.  The  conspirator 
he  could  not  unmask,  and  the  plotter  he  could  not  undermine, 
might  go  forth  without  fear  of  detection. 

As  a  speaker  and  vniter  hb  power  over  others  lies  in  his  imagi' 
naiUm  rather  than  in  his  logic — ^not  that  he  is  an  unsound  reasoner, 
but  that  his  genius  is  more  potent  than  his  bare  intellectuality. 
As  a  pulpit  orator  he  has  few  equals — ^tbe  rich  and  varied  tones  of 
his  voice,  modulated  so  as  to  convey  the  slightest  shade  of  feel- 
ing, joined  to  his  virid  descriptions  and  illustrations,  have  alwaya 
rendered  him  an  effective  and  favorite  preacher.  We  have  seen 
him,  while  lecturing  on  Karnes'  Elements  of  Criticism,  draw  a 
picture  so  touching  and  Hfe-like,  that  half  the  class  would  be  in 
tears.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  charms  of  hb  eloquence. 
He  casts  a  spell  over  the  hearer  he  never  wbhes  to  escape  from. 
Hb  writings,  when  published,  will  place  him  at  the  head  of 
rhetoricians.  With  feelings  easily  moved,  he  knows  how  to 
move  those  of  others.  Hence,  as  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  b 
a  truer  poem  than  nine  tenths  of  all  the  epics  that  ever  have 
been  written,  so  in  Dr.  Nott's  prose  there  is  more  genuine 
poetry  than  in  two-thirds  of  the  volumes  named  such  in  their  title 
pa^^es.  If  he  had  prosecuted  his  profession  as  a  preacher,  hb 
career  would  have  been  more  InilHant  and  hb  fame  more  lasting, 
though  perhaps  the  real  service  done  to  hb  generation  not  been 
so  great. 

But  as  we  said  before,  this  topic  cannot  be  fkirly  discussed, 
except  by  him  who  has  hb  written  Works  in  hb  hand.  This 
much  only  can  be  said — ^by  the  Ibrce  of  hb  genius  and  the 
strength  of  hb  intellect  he  has  fought  his  way  nobly  up  from  a 
humble  position  in  society  to  the  highest ;  for  the  neglected  penni- 
less orphan  boy  now  stands  in  die  front  rank  of  the  great  men  of 
hb  age. 

Dr.  Nott  b  now  nearly  seventy-siic  years  of  age.  He  has  been 
married  three  times,  and  b  at  present  living  with  hb  third  wife. 
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During  the  past  year  be  has  been  snflfering'  from  an  acute  disease 
wbicb  greatly  alarmed  bis  friends,  and  wbicb  to  most  men  of  bis 
age  would  bave  been  tbe  crisis  of  tbeir  lives.  His  vigorous  con- 
stitution, bowever,  bas  repelled  tbe  attack,  and  like  a  good  vessel 
tbat  bas  outlived  tbe  storm,  seems  tbe  firmer  from  wbat  be  bas 
been  able  to  endure.  Long  may  be  live  to  be  thefiBtber  and  pro- 
tector of  Union  College  and  tbe  benefactor  of  bis  race. 


THE    LAND    OF   SONG. 


BY    ELIZABETH    6.    BARBER. 


A  lovely  land  is  tiie  Land  of  Soog, 
With  its  silver  lakes  and  its  glancing  streams, 

And  the  pilgrim  Poets  thither  throng, 
In  its  bowers  of  soft  repose  and  dreams. 

There  are  lovely  vales,  there  are  green  arcades, 
Where  the  child  of  Soog  with  his  harp  may  stray  : 

There  are  plashing  founts,  there  are  greenwood  shades, 
And  its  winds  are  fraught  with  music's  lay. 

Here  roam  the  bards  of  the  olden  time, 

The  bards  of  many  a  land,  who  sung, 
With  the  silvery  notes  of  music's  chime, 

In  the  primal  days  when  Earth  was  young. 

And  tbe  brows  of  these  with  wreaths  are  bound. 
And  they  walk  in  shining  robes  arrayed, 

Where  a  shadowy  stillness  reigns  around, 

Save  the  rustling  of  leaves  in  the  greenwood  glade. 

Here  Homer  roams  with  his  sightless  gaze, 

And  Virgil  sings  as  in  Padua's  prime, 
And  Dante  breathes  bis  tiquid  lays, 

That  are  softly  heard  in  bis  own  bright  clime. 

And  Sappho  sweeps  the  living  lyre 
She  swept  of  old  in  the  Isles  of  Greece  ; 

And  Tasso  wakes  with  chords  of  fire 
The  slumbering  depths  of  these  bowers  of  peace. 
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There  are  miosh-el  groui>s  of  every  knd — 
From  the  greenwood  shades  of  Albion *&  isle. 

From  the  wilds  of  Caledonia's  strand, 
And  the  bowers  where  Spain's  soft  sunsets  smile. 

And  some  with  triumph  proudly  sweep 

Their  harps  of  song  to  a  martial  lay ; 
And  the  strains  of  some  are  sad  and  deep, 

Or  wild  as  the  carol  of  birds,  and  gay. 

And  far  away  by  the  silent  stream, 

Or  deep  in  the  heart  of  a  bower  of  rest, 
Some  chifd  of  song  has  turned  to  dream 

The  dreams  which  hare  made  his  childhood  blest 

And  some  who  trod  Life*s  weary  way, 
Through  frowning  clouds  of  gloom  and  tears, 

Walk  here  in  sunshine's  blessed  ray. 
And  have  won  the  lays  of  brighter  spheres. 

And  a  lovelier  light  than  Earth  e'er  gave, 

'Plays  o'er  this  soft,  enchanting  scene ; 
And  the  silvery  plash  of  the  fountain  wave. 

Fills  up  the  pauses  of  song  between. 

Oh,  land  !  bright  land !  as  we  toil  along, 

And  hear  the  sound  of  thy  fiu'-off  lays, 
We  turn  aside  to  the  realm  of  song. 

Like  thd  Pilgrim's  Beulah  of  ancient  days. 

And  oh !  for  an  hour  like  him  to  dream 
In  the  slumb'rous  haunts  of  enchanted  ground. 

By  the  rippling  waves  of  Fancy's  stream. 
And  the  airs  of  Paradise  breathing  round. 

And  happy  we,  that  our  paths  may  lie 

Through  the  sylvan  haunts  of  this  lovely  land  ; 

By  the  peaceful  light  bf  this  classic  sky 
Hold  converse  sweet  with  a  minstrel  band. 

Bright  land !  sweet  land !  oh,  let  me  dream 

The  dreams  of  my  youth's  delicious  hours, 
By  the  rippling  waves  of  Fancy's  stream, 

In  the  quiet  deptha  of  thy  fairy  bowers. 
New  Haven. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  PETER. 

In  the  Gallery  at  Albany  there  is  a  large,  elaborate,  and  admi- 
rable painting,  representing  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sl 
Peter.  It  gives  the  perspective  of  the  main  aisle,  as  viewed 
from  the  entrance ;  and  the  general  effect,  particularly  as  re- 
ceived through  the  tube,  undisturbed  by  the  lines  of  the  wall  and 
of  surrounding  pictures,  is  very  noble  and  imposing.  In  subjects 
like  this,  accuracy  of  detail  is  neither  attainable,  nor  indeed  de- 
sired. However,  the  work  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  quite 
remarkable  in  this  particular.  The  sculpture  of  capitals  and 
entablatures,  the  carving  of  the  panelled  ceilings,  the  mosaic 
of  the  floors,  are  rendered  with  great  and  most  pains-taking  fidel- 
ity. And  the  very  medallions  on  the  columns — ^the  likenesses  of 
popes  and  saints — are  copied  yquite  successfully.  To  those  who 
long  for  something  like  a  **  realizing  sense"  of  the  splendor  and 
immensity  of  the  original,  a  visit  to  the  gallery  will  prove  most 
profitable.     It  will  prove  particularly  pleasant,  we  are  sure, 

**  To  any  who  abroad  have  been," 
for  it  calls  up  a  throng  of  blessed  memories — those  memories  that 
haunt  the  land  of  Raphael  and  Angelo,  of  Titian  and  the  heavenly 
del  Sarto.  O  !  lovely  land !  of  whom  all  the  marvellous  memo- 
ries of  the  twentieth  year  are  the  own  bright  and  beauteous  off- 
spring— when  shall  I  see  thee,  once  more  ! 

In  St.  Peters  you  behold  the  grand  consummation  of  modem 
architectural  art.  It  is,  among  buildings,  what  Mont  Blanc  is 
among  the  hills,  or  Paradise  Lost  among  poems ;  and  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  annually  visit  it,  as  few,  comparatively,  compr^end 
and  well  appreciate  it,  as  appreciate  Mont  Blanc  or  Para- 
dise Lost  ^among  poems.  He  is  a  poet,  says  Carlyle,  who 
can  read  a  poem  well.  He  must  be  a  true  artist  who  caa 
take  in  and  retain  the  one  vast  thought  here  uttered  fordi, 
in  stone — all  grand  and  harmonious.  Ordinary  souls,  if  they 
ever  make  this  mighty  comprehension,  do  so  through  strug- 
gles and  throes  that  but  render  the  final  delight  the  more 
keen.  Great  buildings  develope  themselves  to  the  eye  as  great 
subjects   do  to  reflection — slowly,   part  by  part,    after   intense 
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and  painful  effort.  A  school-girl  commitB  to  memory  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem,  and  fancies  that  therefore  she  has  analyzed 
and  comprehends  the  problem  itself.  In  nine  cases  of  ten,  it  is 
a  mere  fancy.  So,  multitudes  of  travellers  inspect  some  great 
edifice,  in  general  and  in  detail,  and  think  that  to  see  all  is  to 
comprehend  alL  Of  their  own  proper  knowledge,  conscien- 
tiously, they  cannot  declare  St.  Peters  to  be  more  sublime  than 
Broadway  Trinity.  As  with  pictures,  so  with  buildings.  A  fair 
copy  of  a  Raphael  is,  to  the  greater  portion  of  observers,  as  satis- 
factory as  would  be  the  original  itself  Beyond  a  certain  point  of 
resemblance  all  differences  are  lost,  except  to  the  delicate  eye  of 
professional  criticism.  All  buildings  beyond  a  certain  magnitude 
excite  in  the  idle  mind  about  the  same  sensation,  and  that,  not  of 
the  most  exalted  and  exalting  character. 

We  remember  well  the  stern  mental  effort  of  a  week  of  morn- 
ings, that  the  comprehension  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  cost  us. 
It  was  the  first  great  building  we  had  ever  seen,  and  of  course  its 
first  impression  was  in  no  way  equal  to  expectation.  But  aware 
that  the  fault  lay  not  in  the  edifice,  but  in  ourselves,  we  set  deter- 
minedly about  correcting  this  impression.  Measurements  were 
made  by  pacing  and  by  rules,  comparisons  drawn  with  large 
buildings  at  home,  and  one  morning  the  immense  fact  came  down 
upon  us  like  a  mountain.  Taking  a  circular  window  in  the 
transept  as  a  standard,  we  referred  to  it  all  other  parts  Of  the 
edifice.  The  window  dwindled  into  insignificance.  And  yet  this 
window,  as  we  ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  if  placed 
against  the  front  of  any  ordinary  three-story  house,  would  com- 
pletely hide  it. 

The  effect  of  a  great  building — the  first  C9up  d*  ceil — is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  instantaneous.  This  is  a  circumstance  as  hi^py 
as  it  is  rare.  It  ht^pens  only  in  some  moment  of  inspiration — a 
moment  when  the  soul  is  attuned  to  some  high  purpose ;  when,  if 
it  spoke,  it  should  send  forth  '*  some  thought,  worthy  of  the 
rarest." 

The  enormous  magnitude  of  St.  Peters  is  seldom  appreciated 
on  a  first  view.  One  cause  of  this  is  that  very  magnitude  itself; 
and  another  cause,  the  frequent  interruption  of  the  lines  of  per- 
spective. '  Many  pretend  to  attribute  this  effect  in  part  to.  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  proportion  that  obtains  throughout,  but  we  con- 
fess ourselves  incapable  of  appreciating  that  suggestion. 
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It  required  a  stiU  more  protracted  effort  to  take  in  at  once  the 
vastness  of  this  edifice  than  to  comprehend  Notre  Dame,  nol- 
withBtanding  the  number  of  intermediate  efforts  which  had  beoi 
made,  and  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  fully 
prepared  the  mind  for  a  successful  study.  After  nearly  a  fint- 
night  of  occasional,  indeed,  frequent,  visits  to  the  cathedral,  no 
progress  seemed  to  have  been  made  toward  its  more  adequate 
appreciation.  It  still  seemed  a  large  building,  but  by  no  means 
so  transcendant  in  magnitude,  and  by  consequence  so  infinitely 
more  sublime  than  its  rivals.  In  fact,  the  effect  of  St.  Petrav  was 
at  no  time  as  imposing  to  ourself,  as  had  been  Notre  Dame, 
though  this,  perhaps,  must  be  attributed  to  the  mental  mood  in 
which  it  was  visited.  About  Notre  Dame  there  is  always  a  gloom- 
iness, and  at  twilight  a  vagueness  of  outline,  which  tend  wonder- 
fully to  excite  the  emotion  of  the  true  sublime,  the  sublime  of  Ossiaa 
or  of  the  Old  Scandinavian  mythology.  Rude,  enprmous,  solemn 
and  sometimes  almost  terrible,  those  arches  and  vaults  loom  up 
like  the  avenues  of  some  great  cave-temple,  where  the  gods  de- 
scended to  converse  with  men,  and  deep  mysterious  voices  were 
ever  booming  through  the  dark  profound.  Few  objects  of  detail, 
indeed,  none,  are  found  to  divert  the  thoughts.  There  is  a  unity, 
a  concentration  of  power,  that,  to  the  soul  at  all  susceptible,  is 
overwhelming. 

Now,  St.  Peters  is  vast,  but  it  is  not  suggestive,  at  least  not 
after  the  style  of  Notre  Dame.  It  seems  to  be  in  itself  complete- 
leaving  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  work  upon — complete  in 
general  and  in  detail.  Notre  Dame  is,  as  a  painter  would  say, 
but  the  back-ground,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  observer — a  back- 
ground, dark,  sombre,  and  requiring  massive  figures  before  it. 
Therefore,  to  an  imagination  at  all  free,  and  somewhat  German 
withal,  Notre  Dame  is  a  more  interesting  study  than  the  great 
Basilic  of  Rome. 

St.  Peters  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  It  has  diree 
aisles,  only  one  of  which,  however — the  central  one— extends 
through  its  entire  length.  The  side  aisles  reach  only  to  the  tran- 
sept. The  aisles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  square  pillars ; 
and  the  niches  in  these  pillars,  on  the  main  isle,  are  occupied  by 
colossal  statues  of  martyrs  and  saints.  In  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, at  the  intersection  of  the  main  aisle  and  transept,  stands  the 
Ghrand  Altar.     It  is  overarched  by  an  immense  canopy,  supported 
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00  four  oriental  colomnBy  and  surmounted  by  a  cross.  An  idea 
of  its  enormous  magnitude  may  be  gained  from  the  comparison 
of  its  height  with  some  familiar  object  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  large. 

The  cross  upon  the  canopy  is  higher  than  the  spire  of  an  ordi- 
nary church  in  this  country*  And  yet  the  whole  structure,  as 
Tiewed  from  the  entrance,  seems  not  at  all  so  extraordinary  in 
proportions. 

At  this  altar  the  pope  alone  officiates,  and  we  believe  only 
once  a  year.  Below  it,  just  in  front,  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and 
on  the  balustrade  which  surrounds  the  vault  one  hundred  and 
twelve  lamps  are  always  burning.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  de- 
scending to  the  tomb,  is  a  kneeling  statue,  by  Canova,  of  Pius  VI. 

Above  the  whole,  and  stretching  far  up  as  ii^to  the  middle  air, 
rises  the  mighty  dome.  Michael  Angelo  designed,  as  he  often 
boasted,  to  place  the  Pantheon  on  the  top  of  St.  Peters;  and 
he  succeeded.  The  diameter  of  the  dome  is  only  two  feet  less 
than  that  of  the  Pantheon  itself.  Its  interior  is  one  vast  expanse 
of  gilded  stucco  and  mosaic  work,  representing  angels  and  saints. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  reader  any  adequate  no- 
tion of  the  richness  of  detail,  as  well  as  general  magnificence  of 
tStiiB  building.  If  the  observer  himself  retires  with  but  an  unsat- 
isfied eye  from  its  inspection,  how  dkn  the  unaided  imagination 
achieve  a  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  full,  comprehension  of  it  1 
One's  visit  to  it  should  be  preceded  by  the  careful  study  of  other 
edifices,  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  retained  for  the  last.  We 
once  knew  a  traveller  whose  progress  was  a  regular  climax.— 
Happy  man  !  The  last  building  or  picture  that  he  saw  was  sure 
to  be  the  "  most  superb"  he  had  ever  met.  Few  travellers,  how- 
ever, are  blest  with  this  accommodating  taste  ;  and,  as  thus  desti- 
tute of  it,  they  should  submit  to  cucumstances.  Let  St.  Peter's, 
as  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  edifices  they  may  ever  hope  to  visit, 
so  be  the  last  they  attempt  to  study  and  delight  themselves  with. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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INCIDENTS  AT  SEA. 


BY   RBY.   PETER   GORDON. 


THE  DRIFT-BOAT  ON  THE  ATLANTIC. 

We  bad  experienced  rough  weather  for  several  days,  and  had 
been  slightly  damaged  in  sprung  bowsprit,  loss  of  main  topmast, 
and  tattered  sails,  during  a  violent  thunder-storm ;  but  nothing 
more  serious  had  occurred.  By  the  way,  a  thunder-storm  at  sea 
is  truly  a  sublime  spectacle ;  and  if  you  have  nenne  enough  to 
keep  calm,  with  a  firm  confidence  in  the  protection  of  Him  who 
rides  upon  the  wind — who  rules  the  stormy  deep — ^you  may  call 
it  grand,  and  enjoy  it,  as  a  display  of  His  almighty  power.  I  can 
say,  I  did  so  enjoy  it.  And  while  my  frail  nature,  like  that  of 
others,  trembled  somewhat  in  the  blast — nevertheless,  night  fonnd 
me  still  clinging  to  the  rigging,  unwilling  to  lose  a  sight  of  such 
unwonted  splendor.  One  feels,  in  such  circumstances,  nearer  to 
the  Almighty,  if  I  may  so  speak,  than  upon  land.  Here  are  ma- 
ny places  of  shelter  and  security,  to  which  we  can  betake  our- 
selves ;  but  there  you  feel  that  you  are  really — out  at  sea.  The 
bounding  vessel  under  you,  as  she  rises  and  falls  under  the  heav- 
ing of  the  mighty  billows,  plunging  on,  and  on,  while  shivering 
in  her  timbers,  makes  you  feel  that  there  is,  truly,  "  but  a  step 
between  you  and  death.'*  I  wonder  how  seamen  can  be  wicked, 
or  thoughtless,  **  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships — who  see  His 
wonders  in  the  deep,  and  are  often  at  their  wits*  end ;"  but  habit 
is  a  powerful  thing ;  and  my  own  experience  of  comparative  se- 
curity, after  passing  through  sundry  storms,  accounts  for  it :  we 
get  used  to  it.  But  after  a  day  or  so,  we  had  presented  to  us  evi- 
dence that  the  recent  gale  had  not  passed  over  so  harmlessly 
with  other  voyagers,  in  the  broken  spars  and  other  ship  ftuni- 
ture  that  met  our  view,  as  we  went  on  our  course. 

Casting  our  eyes  over  the  now  placid  deep,  there  appeared  in 
the  distance  an  object  that  roused   our  curiosity,  as  almost  any 
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thing  will  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  a  long  voyage.  It  seemed, 
at  first  sif^t,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  bat,  and  which  some  supposed 
it  to  be ;  but  gradually  nearing  it,  we  discovered  it  to  be  a  small 
boat,  gracefully  gliding  along  upon  the  slightly  undulating  waves. 
There  were  painful  apprehensions  mingling  with  o^r  curiosity,  as 
we  gazed  upon  the  lone  craft,  and  our  imaginations  readily  asso- 
ciated with  it  shipwreck,  loss  of  life,  &c.,  especially,  as  what  we 
had  already  seen  indicated  some  serious  disaster.  As  it  was  an 
excellent  boat,  our  captain  determined  on  making  efforts  to  se- 
cure it :  for  this  purpose  our  ship  bore  toward  it,  and  when 
near  enough,  was  hove  to,  so  that  its  progress  might  be  checked 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  second  mate,  a  noble,  daring  fellow,  proposed  a  plan  which 
was  adopted  with  promise  of  success.  He  had  a  rope  tied  round 
his  body,  and  when  the  ship  bore  up  so  near  as  to  give  a  chance 
of  reaching  it,  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  swam  toward  it; 
but,  though  he  used  every  effort,  he  failed  just  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  laying  hold  of  it,  and  was  hauled  in,  considerably  ex- 
hausted by  the  attempt.  But  he  was  not  one  easily  to  give  it  up : 
BO,  nothing  daunted,  he  prepared  for  another  spring  and  effort ; 
which  the  captain  as  readily  granted,  while  the  excitement  on 
board  rose  with  the  difficulty  of  capture.  Sanguine  of  success, 
after  some  time  spent  in  bringing  the  vessel  to  bear  toward  it,  he 
leaped  once  more  courageously  into  the  deep,  and  to  the  joy  oi 
all  finally  succeeded  in  taking  hold  of  the  side  of  the  >boat :  now 
we  thought  the  prize  secure,  and  as  the  painter  hung  over  the 
bow,  with  af^arently  something  or  other  attached,  which  partially 
bore  it  down,  we  were  in  hope  that  there  was,  or  might  be,  in 
that  circumstance,  a  clue  to  discoveries  we  were  anxious  to  make, 
as  well  as  secure  the  boat;  but,  alas  !  for  all  our  hopes,  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

Fearing  he  might  be  unable  to  hold  on  till  he  and  the  boat 
were  hauled  along-side,  he  made  an  effort  to  get  into  the  boat ; 
but  in  the  struggle  he  lost  his  hold,  and  all  attempts  to  seize  it 
again  were  fruitless,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pull  him  in,  perfect- 
ly exhausted.  To  the  regret  of  all,  the  attempt  was  abandoned, 
and  we  went  on  our  way,  leaving  the  mysterious  stranger  in  its 
Atlantic  solitude.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  interest  which  such 
an  incident  creates  at  sea,  where  there  is  so  little  variety  to  break 
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the  raonotony  of  a  tedious  Toyage,  and  arouse  the  dormant  Real- 
ties into  play ;  but  our  thoughts  dwelt  long  upon  that  little  boat, 
and  the  moumfiil  scenes  connected  with  its  history,  ere  it  was 
left  alone  to  tell  of  some  disaster  that  had  no  other  chronicler : 
like  some  hi^ess  adventurer,  worn  out  and  wasted  by  disease  and 
fatigue,  left  by  his  companions  in  some  desert  spot  to  breadi  out 
his  spirit ;  while  they  advance  with  difficulty,  and  peradventnre 
to  meet  a  similar  fate. 

And  thus  does  it  often  happen  in  the  voyage  of  human  life ; — 
that  we  find  some  trim  youth  who  has  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  and  furnished  with  a  superabundance  at  ridies,  by  the 
storm  and  tempest  of  unruly  passions  cut  off  from  his  kindred 
and  home — launching  out  upon  the  sea  of  pleasure,  to  dash  ftes 
and  heedless  into  scenes  of  dissipation  and  vice,  that  endanger 
both  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  peradventnre  cast  a  moral  wredk 
upon  a  shoreless  eternity !  And  though  every  effort  is  put  foili 
that  affection  can  employ  to  restore  him  to  the  paths  of  aobrietj 
«iid  virtue,  he  clings  still  closer  and  closer  to  what  ensores 
his  ruin,  till  he  is  as  unable  to  resist  as  he  is  to  escape  from 
a  fearful  doom.  We  would,  therefore,  from  this  incident  of  the 
abandoned  little  beauty  of  the  deep,  warn  the  young  voyager  to 
beware  of  those  destructive  tempests  which  sweep  across  the  set 
of  life,  that  he  lose  not  his  hold  of  thdse  virtuous  principles  wfaidi 
guide  his  bark  in  safety  to  the  haven  of  rest ;  lest  Gt>d,  provcdced 
by  his  vicious  indnlgencies,  give  him  up — and  say,  to  all  attempts 
of  the  most  affectionate  friendship  to  reclaim  him  from  the  fflTor 
of  his  ways,  as  He  said  in  another  case,  ''He  is  joined  to  his  idob, 
let  him  alone !"    On  the  other  hand,  let  him  give  heed  to 

^*  That  woDd*rous  book  !    bright  candle  of  the  Lord  ! 

Star  of  Eternity  !    the  only  star 
By  which  year  slender  bark  can  navigate 

The  sea  of  life,  and  gain  the  coast  oi  bliss 
Securely." 
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ON  THE  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  REFLEX  INPLU- 

ENCES  OF  MIND  AND  BODY  IN  THE 

VARIOUS  STAGES  OF  LIFE. 


BY  REV.  E.  H.,  D.  D. 


''What  a  piece  ef  workmarailitp  is  man !  How  voMe  in  re»- 
0eii  I  bow  infinite  in  faenlties  ;  in  form  and  mo^rittg  how  eKprest 
tad  adfirirable ;  in  acti<m  bow  like  an  ai^;e],  in  af^rebeniUNibow 
Ifte  a  god ;  Ibe  beauty  of  tbe  world,  the  paragon  of  aaknate  I** 
iadi  is  tbe  exclamation  of  tbe  celebrated  dramatist  who  has 
fhthomed  die  deepest  recesses  of  tbe  heart,  and  ilhinrinaited  by 
Ibe  Qiagic  eolorhig  of  bis  geniiis  ahnost  every  d^wrtment  of 

HIOQgbt. 

Man  is  a  compound  being,  body  and  sonl  being  tbe  eoastituesi 
parts  of  bis  natoi-e.  He  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  speotas  of 
enmecting  link  between  tbe  brute  creation  and  tbe  angelwy  the 
fermer  having  a  body,  but  destitute  of  reason,  tbe  other  endowed 
with  tbe  most  vigorous  and  soaring  intellect,  but  without  the 
lippendage  of  an  animal  economy.  Though  we  joMly  assiga  a 
preference  to  the  mental  andf  spiritual  over  tbe  materwl  part  of 
our  conetitution,  yet  it  would  be  tbe  extreme  of  ignorance  to 
oondude  that  the  province  assigned  to  the  body  is  unimportant. 
It  is  tbe  seat  of  those  appetites  which  repair  the  waste  of  tbe 
system,  and  die  ravages  made  by  death  among  our  speciea.  Its 
senses  lumish  us  with  the  knowledge  of  external  nature,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  those  sources  of  pure  and  refined  enjoyment 
opened  up  to  us  by  the  senses  of  hearing  and  vi^on.  It  is  tbe 
histnmient  which  the  mind  employs  in  executing  its  volitions,  so 
that  by  a  mysterious  yet  instantaneous  sympathy,  the  mind  acta 
upon  die  nerves,  and  these  again  upon  the  muscles,  and  the  sug- 
gestions of  die  will  are  thus  obeyed  by  the  correqK>Dding  move- 
ments and  acts  of  the  body.  But  we  chiefly  solicit  attendon 
to  it  as  a  valuable  guide  in  interpredng  the  operadons  of  our  men- 
tal and  moral  constitution.  Any  violent  emodon  speedily  dis- 
37 
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plajB  itself  in  the  features  of  the  countenance^  or  rouses 
action  the  muscular  synteroi  so  that  the  most  practised  ad^H  in 
-dissimulation  finds  that  these  often  betray  him,  notwithstanding 
all  his  efforts  at  vigilance ;  and  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life,  we  instinctively  form  our  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  indivi- 
dual at  the  time,  or  even  of  his  general  character,  from  the  linesp 
ments  and  expression  of  the  human  countenance.  The  body  thus 
becomes  an  almost  infallible  index  to  the  passions  of  the  soul,  and 
every  one  must  be  familiar  with  its  varied  developments.  The 
laughing  eye  of  joy,  the  mute  sepulchral  visage  of  de^Miir,  the 
cold  glance  of  suspicion,  the  sour  and  haughty  look  a£  ^i«<i^i«, 
the  blush  that  mantles  the  cheek  at  the  imputation  of  gnih,  the 
fi«ry  and  glaring  expression  that  lights  up  the  eye  of  reve^e^ 
the  ruthless  harpings  of  discontent,  the  blight  of  alienated  friend 
ship,  the  shuffling  gait  of  indecision,  and  the  sneaking,  fawningi 
eringing  servility  that  moves  in  all  the  acticms  of  the  obseqoioos 
parasite;  the  hand  in  its  upright  menacing  position  under  the 
impulse  of  provocation,  or  in  its  prostrate  form  in  the  attitiide  af 
devotioii,  are  all  familiar  illustrations  of  the  passions  decyphedBg 
themselves  by  characteristic  indications  in  the  energies  of  the 
human  frame.  The  celebrated  Lavater,  by  elassifying  these 
under  general  principles,  iormed  a  science  to  which  he  gave  ths 
name  of  Physiognomy,  a  science  r^lete  with  the  most  infnfsn 
ing  materials,  but  which  has  of  late  fallen  into  the  lee  way  of 
public  opinion  and  been  displaced  hj  more  novel  and  theoreticsl 
oandidales  for  p<^pular  favor.  So  powerful  indeed  is  the  inflo- 
euee  oi  mind  upon  the  body,  that  any  passion  or  habitode  sf 
mind,  when  long  indulged,  never  fails  to  enstan^  itself  indelih^ 
oa  the  countenance.  We  are  never  mistaken  in  the  opeu  mi 
gjsnciroui  glance  of  benevolence  or  in  th^  sinister  azpresMa 
.which  habits  of  low  canning  impart  to  the  features  of  the  faoa 
The  stormy  passions  are  indicated  by  premature  wrinUes  sa 
the  brow,  and  habits  of  intense  stucty  blandi  the  hairs  of  the 
bead,  and  give  a  solemn  and  reflective  cast  to  the  whole  couofte- 
nance.  Thus  the  long  indulgence  of  any  amotion,  or  the  deip- 
tion  of  die  mental  faculties  to  any  pursuit,  exerts  a  powariU 
sympathy,  and  beeomes  as  if  stereo^ped  by  the  hand  of  natoie 
on  the  mechanism  of  our  frame. 

But  what  is  that  mysterious  %nrinciple  whose  imf >alses  are  ao 
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-raadily  rMponded  to  on  the  p«rt  of  liie  hoAf^  We  can  tmee 
^e  operatkms  of  the  nerrouB  system,  and  tbere  the  comiexioii, 
so  far  as  palpable  to  the  senses,  stops.  Some  hare  endeavored 
to  prove  that  man  possesses  no  distinct  uncomponnded  imma- 
terial principle  to  which  we  give  the  nnme  of  mind  or  soul,  but 
that  the  processes  of  thought,  and  all  the  combmatioas  of  his 
moral  natnre  are  to  be  resolved  into  the  refined  nervous  sys- 
tem which  he  possesses.  There  are  writers— I  bhish  to  record 
it— who,  seeking  the  prototype  of  man  among  some  of  the  inft- 
rior  animals,  would  persuade  us  that  thought  and  sensation  are 
exchisivi^  the  result  of  material  organization.  The  refut^Hon 
of  this  absurd  theory  is  easy,  if,  indeed,  it  be  necessary  to  relbte 
what  is  opposed  to  the  conviction  of  almost  every  individual.  No 
particle  of  matter,  such  as  an  atom  or  corpuscle,  is  susceptible  of 
thought.  Of  this  fact  our  senses  Aimish  us  with  the  amplest 
evidence ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  controverted  by  any  indtvidnal. 
If  matter  thus  in  its  minutest  divisions  be  incapable  of  thought,  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  mere  aggregation  of  them  into  one 
mass  will  produce  this  result.  What  eadi  of  them  was  destitute 
ef  separately  oannot  be  eommunieated  by  forming  them  inao  a 
congeries.  A  thousand  atoms  near  to  each  other  or  remote,  ave 
only  a  thousand  atoms  near  or  remote,  and  are  preosely  the  same 
atoms,  with  precisely  the  same  qualities,  whether  we  consider 
them  singly  or  in  their  combined  form.  Chemistry,  notwithstanik 
ing  her  asinitte  researches  into  the  pr<^>enies  of  bodies  through 
the  mixture  ci  foreign  substances,  or  subjoining  them  to  the 
heat  of  the  crncible,  has  never  succeeded  in  producing  any  thing 
the  least  aaalogons  to  thought  or  sensation.  Our  bodies^  besidea, 
are  gmng  through  constant  prooesses  of  waste  and  repair,  so  that 
e^rery  seven  years  not  one  particle  of  matter  that  formerly  belonged 
to  it  enters  into  its  present  composition ;  and  if  thought  were  a 
property  of  matter,  we  must  lose  all  oonsciousness  of  past  rela- 
tiona  or  states  of  being.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we  are  con- 
seioiia  oC  one  single  indivisible  principle  wi^m  us,  independ^t 
of  all  the  changes  effected  upon  the  body  by  waste  or  by  acci- 
dent. We  instinctively  recoil  from  the  ides,  ^at  this  creation  of 
all  ^at  is  great  and  godlike,  this  spark  of  Promethean  fire  which 
thinks  and  reasons,  and  feels  and  combmes— which  can  remember 
the  past  and  people  the  hidden  future  with  brighter  iorms  and 
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iMf^ier  3mj  drmmM  of  blias  than  tka  tame  rsalkieB  of  life  ouk 
i««lijE«--HKrluch  baft  executed  the  noUest  deedB  of  philanthropy 
and  patriotiMBy  and  given  birth  to  the  moet  splendid  creadooB  of 
human  gentyuii  can  have  any  thing  akin  to  the  groeaness  of  raate- 
rialiam.    When  Raphael  planned  his  immortal  Cartoons^  or,  restp 
ing  the  canvas  on  his  easel,  sketched  the  scene  of  the  Transfign- 
ration,  in  which  the  brightness  o£  ike  colors  that  glow  upon  it 
seem  only  infmio^  to  the  grand  reality»  and  the  meek  and  holy 
eKpresaion  of  that  countenance  approaches  nearest  to  oar  concep- 
tions of  Inoamate  Divinity,  were  these  noble  creations  the  mere 
resiik  of  muscular  apparatus  directing  the  manipulations  of  the 
head  1    Or,  when  Cicero,  ascending  the  rostrum  in  the  crisis  of  his 
osuntry's  peril,  unveiled  the  odious  features  of  that  conspiracy 
•that  was  hatching  against  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  and  im- 
peached Cataline  with   being   the  ringleader  in  die  execrable 
cause— -were  those  burning  words,  those  impassioned  concep 
tions,  those  lofty  effusions  of  patriotism,  and  that  torrent  of  blast 
ing,  scorching  invective,  whidi  drove  its  victim  in  disgrace  from 
Rome— did  all  these  result  from  the  refined  adjustment  of  a  few 
fleshy  ibres  connected  with  the  organs  of  speech  1     (Alas,  for 
that  tongue  afterwards  so  mangled  in  revengeAil  insult,  which, 
living,  discoursed  philosophic  truth  so  sweetly,  or  prodainsed  so 
k^y  arguments  of  justice !)     Yes,  apart  from  Revelation,  we 
totl  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  aad  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
jnighty  hath  given  him  understanding.    We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  influence  of  die  mind  i^Mrn  the  body,  and  fumiabed  some 
illustrations  of  this ;  but  dM  converse  of  this  is  equally  true,  that 
the  body  in  its  sane  or  morbid  conctition,  exercises  an  inq^ortant 
influence  on  the  mind.    Who  has  not  experi«iced  that  a  hoakhy 
eoodition  of  the  body  is  fiivorable  to  mental  activity,  and  geaera) 
«eKhilaration  of  the  spirits ;    while  on  the  contrary,  a  d^unged 
state  of  the  Inliary  cnrgans  produces  hypodioodria,  an  impaired 
condition  of  aiental  acdvity,  and  a  disincUnatioa  to  v^^oroua  and 
persevering  exertion.     When  an  individual  becomes  the  salgect 
of  paralysis,  it  ofien  clouds  the  energies  of  the  most  commaading 
intellect ;  names  are  mistaken,  dates  are  confounded— and  some- 
times is  exhibited  the  affecting  spectacle  of  the  priaeiple  of  ani- 
mal life  surviving  that  of  mental  intelligence.    And  also  under  cer- 
ebral congestion,  we  see  die  individual  approadiiag  to  mental 
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afiemtkniy  in  AeftiMwj!  of  dM  eye,  die 
eiMiTerMtkmy  md  Ae  ftpprehtesion  of 
Mllle  aad  cosrnlBe  hit  fjctaas. 

Hsniig  tfam  adrorted  to  dw  two  oeoathiieBtptrtBef  our  mtnve, 
aad  furniilMd  toiiie  iOwtradott  of  die  mtnaer  in  v^^ 
Tteet  upon  each  odMr,  we  skeU  now  proceed  to  tlie  mibjecief  evr 
mBVff  whick  ia  die  deveiopmenCs,  kc  The  BUges  of  hnnwiii  HIb 
mder  which  I  shell  eontmsplata  diem,  are  Ififtinqr,  OhiMhood^ 
Yondi,  Manhood,  Old  Age.  Ckir  ialijeet,  dien,  wilt  ettihraoe 
dM  aoience  of  physiology  in  its  application  te  ^e  phOosophy  of 
laind,  and  I  AM  avoid  as  nrach  as  poesihle  die  eipploymeat  of 
scriedy  soiendile  terms,  aod  mast  necesaarily  omit  maay  illastnN' 
tioDs  that  would  he  mintolligihle  sare  le  those  who  are  imaww 
seat  widi  the  details  of  Anatmiy.  Still,  the  sahjeet,  eten  in  im 
most  popular  details,  presents  an  interesdng  field  of  speculation ; 
sad  if  even  the  progress  of  a  plant  in  the  various  stages,  as  it  ia 
eiected  by  the  chemical  principles  of  die  soil  and  the  inihieBOe  of 
the  atmosphere  assply  repays  the  atteatien  of  the  ^»er?«r,  hew 
mach  more  interesting  to  contemplate  die  reflex  iaAuenees  of  ottr 
•compound  nature  on  our  characters  in  time,  and  our  destiny  1^ 
eternity. 

L  iNVAifOT.  This  period  extends  Irem  the  period  of  fainh  te- 
the  completion  of  the  seventh  year.  The  first  interestiBg  fhot  in ' 
this  stage  ai'  existence  is,  tlmt  die  infiii^  commences  Ibr  the  first 
time  to  breathe  when  it  is  bom.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of 
a  fiict  which  has  figured  in  the  plaintive  strains  of  the  Poet,  and 
been  made  to  lUmiA  a  praotiaal  lesson  in  the  speculations  of  the 
Moralist,  namely :  that  man  comes  into  the  world  a  weeping  ani- 
mal. The  researches  of  science  have  exploded  these  fanciful  no- 
tions, by  showing  diat  the  wailing  cry  of  in&ncy,  as  it  is  heralded 
into  being,  is  purdiy  mechanical — being  occasioiied  by  the  sudden 
nub  of  air  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  which  causes  them  to  dilate 
and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  exercise  €!^  die  function  of  respiration.  A 
new  element  now  for  the  first  time  anrrounds  it,  and  the  firat  gasp  of 
airreceived  by  an  instinetive  efibrt  into  the  lungs  efbcts  a  complete 
^oittnge  in  the  internal  firame  work  of  its  organic  oonstitiidon.  The 
uncommon  dimensions  of  the  bead,  in  proportion  todie  other  parts 
-of  the  body,  is  a  striking  chararteriatie  of  childheod.    The  brahi 
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aodoiMl  willMn^MtlHreeor  Aiurtiinattbe  rebnive  raw  attbttpe^ 
imd  of  life  that  k  t»  m  lamhotML  Tlib  ovarwii^Bnog  pawm  of 
thtt  brain  eaiues  it  to  be  liberall  j  BappUad  wkk  bkrod.  A  groat 
pOTtKNi  of  diooboolittfigBjfvleai  i>  dtreetod  tuwawk  it,  whfledie 
wtoriet  boing  nore  muaoromi  and  metivo  u  this  period  of  lifi% 
■ttwe  as  a  ooMtantatimiikw  to  cbe  iFMcular  aad  nenHMU  ■jateioa. 
la  mfiMHi  tke  liTiMr  is  large,  bat  witb  a  kngmd  ctroilatioo,  tfao  bil» 
paasiag  tkrougb  it  being  tUn  aod  wafterj,  whfeh  shows  the  ; 
of  the  gkad  lo  be  imperfect  Towards  the  end  of  the 
mvB^  coasaaeooos  the  process  of  I>eBdtioii,  or  tiie  milk  teeth,  as 
thej  are  eatted,  whioh  are  tBteoded  ool j  as  temporary  straotures  ; 
fcr  ahoot  the  sixth  or  sevsath  year  the  jaws  have  beeoose  so  auiofa 
fiidargedthat  the  first  set  of  teeth  fall  oat,  and  are  rephMsed  by 
pernaanear  straocures.  About  the  ewl  ot  the  first  yev  the  Imfaa 
beglU  to  be  used*  This  is  owing  to  the  increastng  width  of  tlio 
pelTis  afosding  a  gveaier  base  for  the  support  of  the  body  hi  as 
upright  pesitioa  to  die  posteHa  or  bone  sitaaled  in  the  front  past 
of  the  knee,  passing  now  from  a  caitilhMBfiaons  to  an  oasiftod 
eenditioB,  and  also  to  ^  oscaleis  or  heel  bone  jnt^ng  ont  baek» 
ward  and  giving  greater  secnrity  to  the  motion  of  the  linbw  As 
we  adTance  to  the  seventh  year,  the  corporeal  system  is  in  m  stntn 
of  rapidly  increasing  growth,  the  blood-yessels  are  fully  distead- 
ed|  the  preoess  of  assimilation  by  the  milk  teeth  masticatiag  nutri- 
tioos  food,  is  eoodocted  with  singahur  rapidity,  the  appotito  ia 
keen,  and  nature  is  direetittg  all  her  energies  ia  carrying  the  wjb-^ 
tem  Ibrward  to  maturity.  - 

Let  US  now  contemplate  te  ioluenoe  of  these  derelopmentn  of 
the  system  ia  its  incipient  stages,  upon  the  habits  of  tlra  indiTuU 
ual.  One  striking  peoultarity  of  the  infhat  is,  that,  unlem  whoir 
asleep,  it  is  always  in  a  state  of  motion.  Its  Hmbs,  its  head,  ii» 
alrmsy  are  in  a  state  of  constant  actrrity.  No  aotonrnton,  movod 
by  a  thoosand  wires,  conld  fnrmsh  so  striking  an  idea  of  the  infts* 
enee  of  musoakr  irritabittty ;  nor  would  a  ^ilosopher  desire  a. 
better  iUustration  <^  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  motion.  They 
manifest  a  restless  desire  fi>r  change  of  position,  ohaage  of  plnce» 
change  of  oli^yeefes  to  interest  and  amuse  them.  Pope  describea 
them  as  ** pkassd  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  astraw,"  but  neitbes- 
dM  noise  it  the  one  nor  the  flexible  structure  of  the  other  wiH 
interest  tfacm  kmg.   Ia  the  knguage  of  the  ipkj  bill,  ^  thoy  must: 
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toiwnndittxMito  room  for  Ihe  fotth»<MMaf  »o¥»l^.''  Wkw 
tkeif  €hbtm  llw  Me  of  their  Imh*,  Ihey  are  ooMlMttj  itmerif 
bmA  TockiMkg  ttfaout  finiNn  pltet  to  plaea,  end  wb«D  tkey  leem  (» 
aitioiitalio  MNUtfb^  tiMy  feel  the  gretifioaftkiii  of  uaiag  diie  ae vlf • 
ee^Qired  ecgeoy  and  repeet»  with  an  enthuriesm  that  never  t^rei^ 
the  few  deleoheii  werdi  they  can  liap»  luuii  they  are  able  to  neei^ 
tar  others.  fl«eh  ie  the  esubeMoce  of  their  aainial  apiiriti^  the 
bemdkif  aaad  irvapeeiaible  gaiety  whieh  they  poiwyii,  that  noth* 
leg  apfieOTi  ao  iiimomm  to  them  aa  sileoee  or  reatraiat  $  aad  by  a 
ey,  the  ox^paea  of  the  body  when  anoat  feeUe 
\  of  the  giiaatait  aedTity.  Now  m  all  thii^  the  duU 
I  to  the  eheaueal  kwa  of  ito  ayateoi.  The  mcwe* 
tefthebody  aretbereaukaof  irritability  upoii  the  neryooa 
The  ialareitiag  experimenai  of  Sir  Charlea  B^  haf« 
I  a  diatiwar  elais  of  nerves  for  motiooy  and  another  dasdnc^ 
daaa  Jlwr  aeesarinn  Nor  are  the  oadowmenta  pf  the  one  ever  re* 
Bet  nervee,  like  every  other  pert  of  the  body  are 
[  by  the  Ueod-— the  pabulum  vit^-^-and  when  a  greater 
cttfient  of  U^  ia  direoted  to  ei^  ragkNi  of  the  body,  we  expect 
Aet  the  aenKma  iaiuenee  will  be  propoctienally,  eoei^getia  Now 
I  base  already  •hoara  Ie  you  that  a  greater  part  o£  the  blood  goea^ 
to  the  heed  in  iolaney  than  in  any  aubaeqnent  period,  and  aa  thia 
it  the  fountain  head  of  nennena  inflnenoe,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  theee  tonrenU  of  biaod  give  to  the  nervea  aud  a  ratio  of 
vit^  energy  aakeepa  the  flouaBuIar  appaieftna  in  a  atate  of  conatant 
agitatioQ.  How  emel  to  inqprison  tUa  rapidly  developing  syatem 
in  avcifieial  njati'ainta»  or  to  displace  the  buoyant  and  irrepreasible 
gaie^  of  infancy  by  eold  end  atntety  formalily.  The  bli^^ited 
aad  atonaed  forma  which  we  not  unfrequently  see  are  the  melan- 
ohtly  roanlli  of  violatiog  the  laws  of  Nature. 

Another  interesting  foature  in  this  period  of  lifo  Ut  credulity 
aed  hyve  of  the  marvottoua.  Strangers  to  deoeit^  they  beUevo  ui^ 
WMpiciouBly  whatever  ^y  hear*  With  an  entire  i^^KNraace  of 
the  rdatinna  subaisting  between  means  apd  ends,  and  of  Ae  actual 
state  of  aoeiety,  they  greedily  iaabibe  wbatevw  ministers  to  their 
love  ^of  novelty,  and  the  follecy  of  .whk^  their  inenpmeoce  fur* 
niahes  them  as  yet  no  means  of  detectiag.  They  reUsh  accord* 
in|^y  bold  and  aarprising  incidents»  in  which  their  sympathiea 
can  bo^nltsted  or  theb  iamginatkm  powerfolly  awaJsMied.    The 
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WfODgBof  iii{«n«dimooMice,  the  mmauml  oooiMk  of 4ii»  ( 
ilM  wfeo  remonalMil  J  abattdbned  Ibeir  iai«i 
^Mt,  aad  the  \ht4b,  more  •eBtler-^heutedl  thw  own,  i 
upon  tkeir  bodies ;  die  valeUl  iBystenet  of  liie  robben' 
the  barrowiBg  details  of  the  riiipwreeked  mm 
BO0tMng  beat  of  a  Tertioal  suoy  baa  sailbred  fer  days  tba  i 
ef  bimger  and  thirst,  and  inilty  is  drmn  ott  ibe  abotea  of  i 
salitary  i^^idy  inbabltod  oftly  bj  fevecioiia  aaands ;  tba 
Mures  aad  hahbreadth  esoapes  of  the  eicilet  or  the 
Ta]or  and  gallant  paftriodaiB  .diq[)l^ed   in.  seenaa  of 
dMed  baidship  and  danger  b j  tbe  dafcndagu  of  ihmr  < 
or,  ihiaBjr,  tbe  tragic  and  barbareoaseeaea  often  i 
tbe  original  settlers  by  the  aborigines  of  diis  aooatry,  wbara  aba 
rflence  of  midnight  was  imarraptMt   by  tkm  warboop   of  aba 
Ind^ns,  who  mshed  down  wi^  tko  ftuy  of  damoas  uptm  tka 
sleeping  inhabitants,  fred  dieir  habitatkms,  desotoad  tbair  fleUb, 
plondared  their  goods,  buftdiered  tfaeir  wnrea  and  ohildMB,  ea»- 
verted  in  one  fell  night  die  blooming  vffli^  iate  a  beap  ef 
blasted  mina  and  smoking  allies,  and  retamed  lad^  wkb  spoii, 
and  the  heads  of  tbeir  eneaues  at  their  girdk  as  trepUaa  of  tfaair 
ivrenge.    Snob  narratiTes  nerar  pall  upon  Ibe  ears  of  ^^■M'fi 
As  the  incidents  diicken  and  tbe  catastrophe  is  drawii^to  aclases 
they  Ksten  with  a  brea^less  wondetmeat  of  saspaoae  ahnost 
amounting  to  agony,  and  they  woold  feel  it  to  be  one  of  Ibe 
severeat  croekies  that  eoald  be  inflkMd  on  tfaam  to  slop  abrapdy 
in  the  midst  of  suoh  a  narrative.     Nor  is  ounoaky  at  thia  period 
of  Hfb  in  the  least  discriminating.     The  most  improbable  haei- 
dents,  the  most  Mwleus  scenes,  v^iare  tbe  individaai  nairms  to 
possess  attributes  of  ubiqutty,  and  with  tbe  most  idender  inslia 
ments  appears  to  wield  tbe  prerogative  of  omnqniceBce^  aaa 
readily  believed.    Tbe  hero  with  his  obib  levelling  a  buodxed 
antagonists  at  a  blow,  tbe  giant,  with  his  boots  mcjaaating  ae^vn 
leagues  at  a  st^,  tbe  mysterious  growth  of  tbe  bean  stafiL  in  tba 
coarse  cf  a  single  night,  tbe  woadarM  creations  of  Aladdin's 
lamp,  or  the  laaMntackm  expressed  by  all  tbe  anrauds  at  aba 
ftmeral  obsequies  of  th^ir  favorite  tba  robin,  who  feft  a  victim  la 
die  mi^ce  of  the  sparrsrw,  tiiese  are  att  as  devoutly  oiaditad  as 
tbe  revelations  of  Holy  Writ.    Nor  let  as  be  ashaaaed  of  baa> 
mg  onee  been  the  eubfeeto  of  dM  uiuduiiij.     lifc  baa  imm 
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iktep  MHiei  m  ^ke  redmpeet  tku  tbe  kaan  Md 
iteraveffUiA  wm  agtpariettc^d  ki  dM»  raheaiMl  of  tbate  caUrav-> 
afVDt  <iirinm»  W«  iww  JUMai4  ibMK  m  ridkulMttw  ind  ^aUlK 
IMi  IB  their  tmtm  die  Mrtiftcial  roiM»eo»  the  •frightly  jnww»  te 
etftbovalB  epio^  ihe  soWr  dalaik  of  kiMoiy^  or  ika  praftMmi 
TwmuAe^  of  Munee ;  bm  ha¥o  wy  or  all  of  then  UMtt  mugindl 
MMcry,  that  apoU  bomid  mmI  irrei^Btiblo  witAwy  wUib  (!«••> 
pMMtMdr  Vk  eiiAiining  during  llwir  svoilAl  the  •oergifi  of  thft 
MMd^  aqd  >o«fli&g  wto  ft  itata  of  rigoroM  ■Mdoeea  Um  graat  ia^ 
glnative  fae«I^»  Modtfring  our  mmmBemmOB  finr  the  twio  unptl* 
ataMo»ha^ti»g  iM  like  ft  phftptom  deripg  the  day,ftajl  iliifrhi>y  - 
thi  piHMT  of  «l0op  by  the  vittoM  whkih  ftn  eaoited  ftsey  haft 
raililifd  ftf»»  '*  I  hft¥e,^  aaya  fin  Goldswtfa,  in  one  of  his  \mmm 
tiftdaasftya^  **  fta  eacguiake  reMah  far  the  purauka  of  litamtiirei  atad 
aiapariftftced  the  iifateat  deUgfat  ift  the  regiooa  of  poetryr  but 
Qoee  of  aay  aeBaatiofti  hate  erer  ^guftlled  Aepleaawe  with  wfaieh 
I  Iwcened  froea  the  lipa  of  my  aiuaeto  dw  atoiiaa  olRebhi  Hoad^ 
oa  thateera  that  I  have  shed  whoa  she  dateiUd  th«»  tnw^ieftl  auiiBCw- 
iaga  of  poor  J^aahara  Attae."  Thia  fealupft  in  infaaoy  iaauaeapli* 
ble  of  naariy  the  aaaae  phyaiologioal  aehition  aa  the  proeaiheg. 
Their  inaariable  eurieaity  ia  indeed  e  wiae  pvoviaioe  of  their  »ftr*- 
tftre^  and  ia  deaigned  to  aupply  fAkem  with  a  rapid  ftcqoainlftiiee 
with  the  cirouaMtftacea  ef  that  werM  of  whioh  ihey  are  entirely  . 
ifaoraoty  but  tbei?  love  of  the  marYeUoua  indicetea  a  peouliar 
oaodiCMi  of  the  brain.  In  mature  life,  whan  a  BMMind  ealioii  o# 
tUa  orgaa  enawea  firom  an  «Keaa  of  blood  directed  to  it»  we  oftea  - 
fiftd  the  iadividmal  indulgiiig  in  wild  and  ineohereat  rhapaodiea* 
aa  if  be  aftw  atsange  sights  and  beard  pretemetural  souads.  Now 
what  rieea  from  a  diaeaaed  action  in  others^  ia  here  the  natural 
reaok  of  the  coaatilnfieiL  A  greet  part  of  the  blood  beiag  direoted 
towaida  the  brain,  the  refleeiive  fbcttlliea  eannot  be  cheriahed 
aand  the  viokat  turgeaeenoe  in  tfcia  organ-  thare  ia  not  <|piieC  or 
repeee  auftpient  for  tUa,  but  the  imagination,  bold,  aeeriag,  inven* 
tive^  noia  in  thia  aa  in  a  more  eoagenial  eleooeat,  aad  daipl^^ 
ilaelf  by  ita  cruTiag  for  the  aov^  aad  the  marfelloiia. 

IL  Cmuweoa.  Thia  period  exteoda  from  the  oo] 
of  the  anthuate  the  doae  of  the  fifteenth  year.    Thb  ia  a 
noi  aMiked  by  maay  diitaaet  phyatological  peoeliaridea 
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pteeedhig.  Tlie  body  k  vK^w  in  ft  fMto  of  rapid  dgyciopaie«tp 
and  from  th#  power  of  ftimimladoit  it  possesses  as  wril  as  die 
▼ast  dnlrilMitioQ  of  blood  through  M  the  tissnes,  the  < 
stitRitmies  mvst  kierease  is  siee  and  streagtb.  The  milk  1 
ate  now  diq>koed  by  the  permaneoit  teeth,  yet  as  the  eafibre  of 
tJw  jaw  is  ereo  yet  not  endrely  perfect,  it  is  neeessary  for  tke 
seeottd  set  ci  teeth  to  rise  slowly  and  in  succession,  else  tfaoj 
wmld  be  crowded  iaSo  too  small  ft  cirde,  end  oonQeq^eBSiy 
turaed  fttioi  tiieir  proper  dfarectioo.  Heace  sooie  of  tiMn^  espe- 
cisily  die  back  molar,  do  not  appear  tin  die  iadiiMial  bM  attatnod 
to  his  sereiiteandi  year,  when  the  jaw,  heviiig  ftC4|iiired  its  lUl 
pvoponioB,  die  wisdom  tsedi,  as  they  are  caUad^  are  ther  ket  ha 
making  dieir  ftppearaooe;  The  expression  of  die 
at  dus  period  of  Kfc  is  formed,  and  wh«te¥er  changes  it 
wards  nadergoes  are  the  resalts  of  dtsease  or  climate  or  a^a. 
Tbe  eye  is  dear  and  tigorous,  the  body,  withoat  meritiag  tke 
epithet  of  robast,  is  heakhy  and  oonstandy  expantfng,  aad  aa 
eKprsmion  ef  iaielligaace  begins  now  to  be  recogniaed  in  the 
featnres  of  ^  coaateaaaee.  Tbe  appetite  is  geaatylly  good  amd 
Tigoreas,  aad  the  sktmbers  iiiU  and  imintemipted.  Tke 
still  continaes  to  exercise  the  saaw  prepoaderatiBg 
ater  die  systom  diet  it  did  in  infimcy,  bning 
abandantly  sii^pUed  with  blood,  while  die  chraaktievi  thiomgk 
die  Itrer  is  languid,  aad  the  bile  is  of  a  thin  and  Yiacai 
dmracter.  With  sach  endowments  of  the  animal  systeaa,  k 
wffi  not  be  difBcnh  to  predicate  die  disposidon  and  haliiia 
pecnlisr  to  diis  season  of  Hfe.  The  aetirity  of  the  ciradaftiii^ 
system,  and  ^  rapidity  with  which  all  die  stractares 
iacreasing,  will  naturally  induce  habits  of  uncommon 
Ismuuus  aad  aotirity.  Ghoety  of  temper,  impatieace  of  restrmint, 
ft  dtspositioa  fbr  acdve  sports ;  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  ^a 
laomeat^  instead  of  submitttng  to  the  lessons  of  prudeaee  aad 
experience ;  with  strong  passions,  but  inconstant  and  shor^livod> 
and  emodoas  aideat  and  generous,  totally  unsuspicious  of  fVaad 
and  dissimulation,  and  with  an  entire  ignorance  of  that  worid 
on  which  they  are  speedily  to  entor,  which  promises  but  to  flatter^ 
aad  sadlas  bat  to  deceiTe.  These  are  among  die  proadaeat  oha- 
lattofisdcs  of  childhood.  The  fearless  energy  that  staaips  tbo 
at  diis  period  of  Hfe  »  strikingly  displayed 
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}090  of  adhrebnireaiid  in  th^fsttto  of  singular  daring  and  bardiboodi 
fli  wkidi  tbey  indsige.  In  tlieir  mimic  games  are  displayed^ 
dMte  pantont  of  maliy  and  emnlalion  tbal  are  afterwards  exhib-> 
if»d  in  the  great  game  of  human  life,  and  dioee  feats  of  prowess 
wlneiiy  dMugh  neitlier  celelnated  in  song  or  history,  yet  ei^ear- 
those  who  are  die  subjects  of  tbe«  to  ^eir  youthful  associates^ 
and  raise  tbem  to  an  enviable  preeminence  and  authority  aBioDf 
tkdia :  die  Putnam  of  die  school  yard  seisii^  and  throwing  praa^- 
trai»  the  inAflriated  masdlT,  or  the  little  Alexander  of  the  ring, 
qnile  w  -aoilntioQs  in4iis  way  as  the  Aiexuider  of  a  world*  To 
cHaib  to  the  sunmic  of  Uie  tree,  to  walk  oyer  the  narrow  parapet 
of  ^  biidge  that  spaan  the  deep  ravine,  to  swim  fearlessly  acRMa 
soaie  deep  ford  before  die  mimic  cannon,  surcharged  almost  u> 
the  nmaele  with  gunpowder  and  shot,  or  to  mount  die  fiery  and 
mmMnmgeable  steed,  are  among  the  ftvorable  feats  achieyed  by^ 
dMse  at  das  period  of  life.  Though  they  should  be  strictly 
warned  against  engaging  in  pastimes  dial  are  either  daagenMis 
m  diemaeWes  or  iigarious  to  their  health,  yet  diey  should  be  per* 
milled  to  taks^bundanee  of  exereise  and  actrre  amuaement.  I»* 
deed,  with  the  condition  of  their  pfayndogical  temperament  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  all  the  stroctures  so  rapidly  distending, 
and  the  powerful  conflux  to  die  bram  keeping  it  in  a  state  of 
constant  irritabiHqr>  bow  can  it  be  otherwise  t  Those,  acoOTdifligly, 
who,  eidier  from  poverty  or  a  ftdse  system  of  education,  ai«  sub- 
jected to  sedentary  habits  at  this  period  of  H^,  reap  die  dtsas- 
tfons  fruits  of  this  course.  The  spine  of  the  body  beoomea 
carved,  the  countenance  loses  its  healthy  hue,  the  appetite  can 
be  sdmukted  by  highly  seasoned  food,  the  heart  becomes  subject 
to  irregular  palpttations,  the  body  is  generally  bedewed  with  a 
dammy  sweat,  and  the  individual  continues  through  life  the  vic- 
tim of  acute  nervous  sennbility.  '^  This  irrepressible  energy 
occurs  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  individual  is  engaged  in 
those  studiies  which  are  designed  to  fit  him  for  usefulness  and 
rsqpectability  in  society  in  future  years.  The  system  generally 
parsiied  is,  we  think,  highly  judiciottB.  After  acquiring  his  own 
laoguage,  the  individual  is  introduced  to  the  study  of  dra  dead 
languages^  the  calculadons  at  the  exact  sciences,  the  nomenda- 
tare  and  facts  of  chemistry,  the  outlines  of  general  history  and 
gaogtaf^y,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  phenomena  ai 
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naiiire.  A  nice  question,  and  intifluitely  eawEnedei  with  e«r 
tabjecty  what  it  tke  degree  of  aotborit  j  that  should  be  exeraee4 
by  teachers  and  others  to  whom  the  edoeatioB  of  sui^  individu- 
als is  imarusted  t  It  is  obyious  that  the  syittem  mist  be,  to 
exteut,  one  of  coercioD,  that  is,  it  must  not  he  eutirely  ▼« 
or  diaoredbnaL  A  boy  at  this  period  of  life  can  have  no  i 
pradileetion  &r  leanung.  His  brain  is  gorged  with  blood»  aad 
kefMt  in  such  a  state  of  eoustant  irritation,  as  tolaHy  to  diequalify 
it  for  the  services  of  severe  mental  exertion.  You  may  msp^ 
tiaie  to  him  on  l^  advantasies  of  a  well  cultiyated  mind,  on  the 
honors  to  wUch  it  will  exalt  him,  and  the  inAuenoe  whi^  it  wffl 
enable  him  to  wield  in  society,  but  he  will  act  like  children  of  a 
larger  growth,  who  are  attracted  nM»re  by  that  wludi  aooma  te 
them  a  present  good  than  by  that  whi<^  promises  a  dietaiia  ad- 
vantage ;  who  win  rather  snatch  at  what  is  present  than  watt  lor 
what  is  future,  as  there  is  a  voice  within  him  summomiig  hint  t» 
en|oy  the  objects  around  him.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  oMit 
Sur<q>ean  oouatries,  the  system,  we  think,  indines  to  extreme 
rigor.  The  individual,  if  dull  or  intractable,  is  literally  flogjgod 
into  learning,  and  their  system  resemldes  the  labels  attached  te 
certain  medicines  which  are  warranted  to  act  only  by  estonml 
i^lioation.  I  may  be  permitted  to  state*  with  all  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  differ  from  me,  that  our  system,  though  aMve 
consonant  to  the  genius  of  r^mblican  institutions,  and  to  the  digniq^ 
of  an  intdlectual  bei^g  who  should  be  influenced  by  moral  sua- 
sion, instead  of  impelled  by  brute  force,  does  not  sufficieatiy 
reeognize  the  organic  laws  of  our  being  at  this  season  of  lifs, 
which  teach  him  to  delight  in  irrepressible  gaiety  and  exertioB, 
and  render  every  kind  of  restraint  irksome  and  vexatious. 

To  these  remarks,  illustrative  of  the  natural  gaiety  and 
thottghUeasness  that  charaAerize  this  period  of  life,  I  am 
aware  that  extraordinary  exceptions  sometimes  occur.  We  find 
nooasionally  uncommcm  indications  of  genius,  almost  marvellous 
evidences  of  precocity  of  intellect.  Instead  of  reliving  the 
athletic  exercises  and  nmsy  games  of  their  associates,  such  indi- 
viduals are  fond  of  retirement,  and  are  almost  always  seen  en- 
gaged in  study.  They  are  ever  in  advance  of  their  class.  They 
are  the  special  favorites  of  their  teachers,  who  extol  diem  as 
prodigies  of  learning.     They  become  the  cherished  subjects  cf 
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the  pride  md  almost  idolatroas  attachment  of  their  pareiit8»  who 
diBcem  in  these  early  germs  of  intellect  the  indications  of  distin- 
guished excellence  in  fUture  years.  They  carry  off  the  principal 
prizes  at  every  examination.  Their  exercises  are  eagerly  sought 
for  to  grace  the  pages  oF  annuals,  and  it  is  coQfidently  predicted 
that  they  will  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science,  and  shed  an  im- 
perishable glory  over  the  literature  of  their  country.  Alas  for 
hopes  destined  to  be  so  cruelly  blighted.  Amid  the  flattering 
indications  of  future  promise  the  worm  is  in  the  mean  while 
rioting  within,  and  the  yew  and  the  cypress  will  speedily  wave 
over  their  remains  in  the  grave.  We  may  rest  assured  that  in 
the  case  of  individuals  who  act  so  contrary  to  the  chemical  laws 
of  their  being,  there  must  be  some  malformation  in  the  system. 
The  fragile  frame  that  they  usually  possess,  and  the  countenances 
sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  sufficiently  indicate 
premature  dissolution.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  contrary  to  the 
usual  law,  the  circulation  of  the  brain  is  moderate,  rather  feeble, 
and  thus  fits  them  for  the  severe  and  dignified  exercises  of  mental 
labor,  for  which  those  are  totally  disqualified  whose  brains  are 
kept  constantly  in  a  condition  of  turbulent  excitement.  Like  all 
the  remarkable  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature  in  which,  if 
she  anticipates  the  progress  of  their  growth  and  the  peiiod  of 
their  development,  such  objects  are  generally  found  ephemeral 
and  perishing,  so  these  premature  aspirations  of  a  soaring  intel- 
lect are  the  forerunners  of  an  early  tomb.  They  are  the  bril- 
liant oscillations  of  a  flame  fed  from  the  purest  essencesy  but  rap- 
idly consumii^  and  hastening  to  its  extinction,  the  blossoms  too 
early  unfolding  the  tender  buds,  and  destined  to  be  killed  by  the 
frosts  of  winter,  the  fig  tree  casting  forth  its  untimely  figs  which 
are  to  fall  to  the  ground,  the  portentous  spectacles  of  the  obscu- 
ratioQ  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  like  the  sun  under  an  edipse,  or  going 
down  while  it  is  yet  day,  the  dazzling  but  deceitful  splendors  of 
a  summer's  mom,  which  seem  to  herald  in  a  day  of  increasing 
loveliness  and  beauty ;  but  suddenly  the  sky  is  overcast,  nothing 
is  seen  but  commotion  and  tempest,  and  the  thunder,  like  a  lion 
in  his  den,  shaking  his  mane  of  brindled  clouds,  scatters  before 
his  raging  fury  all  the  bright  promise  that  encircled  as  a  zone 
the  picturesque  face  of  nature,  and  wraps  up  the  scene  in  gloom 
and  desolation.    How  ^appropriate  to  such  individuals^  the  sub 
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lime  efiusioBs  of  Lord  Byron  lo  Henry  Kirk  Wlutey  one  of  Ui«e 
sons  of  genius  devoted  to  an  early  grave. 

"  Unhappy  White  !  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 

And  thy  youa^  muse  just  waved  bar  joyous  wing. 

The  spoiler  came,  and  all  thy  promise  fair 

Has  sought  the  grave,  to  sleep  forever  there. 

O,  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 

When  science*  self  destroyed  her  favorite  son  .< 

Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit ; 

She  sowed  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reaped  the  fruit. 

*Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  Mow, 

And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low. 

So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain. 

No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart. 

Keen  were  thy  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 

He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest 

Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast.** 

in.  YoiTPH.  This  period  extends  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
twenty*fifth  year  of  the  age  of  the  individual.  Important  chan- 
ges now  take  place  in  the  animal  economy.  At  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  head  no  longer  requiring  so  copious  a  supply 
of  blood,  this  fluid  is  gradually  diverted  to  the  chest.  The  chest  m 
consequence  of  this  vigorous  impulse,  begins  to  expand,  die  lungi 
have  thus  a  larger  space  in  which  to  play,  and  the  blood,  from  ^ 
larger  quantity  of  oxygen  imparted  to  it,  becomes  more  complete- 
ly arteriaMzed.  The  puke  beats  slower,  but  fuller  and  stronger. 
The  muieles  become  firmer  in  their  texture  and  more  energetic 
in  hm  action.  The  voiee,  in  consequence  q€  die  enhurgement  of 
the  vrind-pipe,  is  more  bass  in  its  intonadons,  and  the  system 
becomes  finally  perfbct  in  all  its  endowments.  The  statemeat 
now  given  will  explain  the  frequency  of  consunipdon  at  thfe 
period  of  life.  The  superfluous  blood  being  now  withdrawn 
from  the  bead  to  die  lungs,  they  have  a  more  arduous  task  to 
perfbrm,  and  if  diey  are  unsound  fhmi  hereditary  predisposidoD, 
or  become  so  from  injudicious  treatment,  a  preternatural  excite- 
ment is  induced,  a  morbid  action  ensues  upon  these  organs,  soe- 
ceeded  by  tubercles,  which  generally  prove  fatal  in  their  issue. 
Of  bow  vast  importance  at  this  period  of  life  that  the  diest  should 
have  free  expansion,  and  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  ribs  and  intercostal  muscles,  to  check  die 
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6fe  Yolwme  of  inspired  air  tkrough  the  IvngB.  How  laaentftUe 
to  contew^lBlLe  the  tyrumy  of  fuhton  requiring  of  its  TOtariee  to 
imprison  within  artificial  restraints  the  figure  of  the  body,  by 
which  its  elegantly  symiaetrical  shape  is  distorted,  and  saorifioing 
themselves  on  the  shrine  of  irrational  custom,  many  sow  the  seeds 
of  future  suffering  in  their  frames,  and  by  a  suicidal  act  hurry 
themselves  to  an  early  grave. 

**  The  zone  of  Venus'  heavenly  fine 
Is  oature's  bandy  work  dkine, 

And  not  the  web  of  art. 
And  t^iey  who  wear  it  never  know 
1^D  what  enchanting  grace  they  owe 

The  iofinence  of  the  heart. 
The  nymph-like  robe,  the  natural  grace. 
The  smile,  the  native  of  the  face, 

Refinement  without  art. 
The  eye  where  pure  afiection  beams. 
The  love  from  tenderness  that  streams, 

The  accents  of  the  heart." 

At  the  completion  of  this  period  of  life,  the  education  of  the 
individual  has  been  finished,  and  he  has  entered  on  the  profession 
in  which  he  is  to  distinguish  himself  through  life.  Nodiing,  ac- 
cordingly, furnishes  a  stronger  illustration  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body  than  to  contemplate  the  different  habits  of  the  individual 
according  as  his  mind  exists  in  the  rudeness  of  nature,  or  bat 
been  softened  by  refinement  and  disciplined  by  scienee.  hook  at 
the  savage  wandering  over  unfurrowed  plains,  feediag  on  the 
aponianeoos  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  on  the  precarious  auppHes  of 
filling  and  hunting,  following  the  impulse  of  his  onbridiled  paa- 
aiotus  his  hands  wet  with  the  blood  of  his  fellpw  mortal  whom  he  ' 
has  recently  slain,  and  his  body  covered  with  the  hide  of  the  wild 
«aimal  that  he  has  encountered,  gazing  with  a  vaeant  eye  on  die 
interestiBg  phenomena  of  nature  around  him,  and  wakening  the 
&int  li^t  of  the  stars  to  conduct  him  to  some  nocturnal  assault, 
without  any  fixed  aim  in  his  movements,  and  (resting  his  wearied 
limbs,)  laying  himself  down  for  repose  in  the  darkness  of  the  cave, 
under  the  projection  of  a  rock,  in  the  shelter  of  a  thicket,  or  under 
atakes  covered  with  bushes  or  skins,  with  faint  conceptions  of  j«§- 
tice  or  the  rights  of  property,  ignorant  of  a  supreme  being,  vat- 
Jess  in  paying  his  morning  adoration  to  the  rising  sun,  a  stranger 
to  a  future  state  of  existence,  or  believing  it  to  coesiflt  of  bomd- 
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leMfomtft»aftodg  wfaiohlMcao  roam  in  tlie  toils  of  dw  rh— n,  ii 
provident  of  the  flitore,  gatheringno  experiesoe  from  the  pMt»  tfll 
at  ]a«t  disease,  for  which  be  has  no  remedy,  s^zes  his  frame  and 
death  pats  a  termination  to  his  existenee.  Here  we  have  mind 
aodng  upon  matter,  the  actions  of  a  human  being  moving  in  com- 
plete accordance  to  the  suggestions  and  impulses  <^  a  nature  bigldy 
susceptible  indeed  of  improvement,  but  which  has  never  enjoyad 
the  advantages  of  science  or  civilization.  Let  us  now  reverse  die 
picture.  Let  us  contemplate  the  institutions  of  civilized  life,  sad 
the  various  professions  in  which  the  majority  of  mankind  engaga. 
The  causes  which  prompt  individuals  to  the  selection  of  a  pro- 
fession in  life  are  various,  sudi  as  association,  where,  for  instance, 
sailors  are  generally  obtained  from  a  seaport,  accustomed  as  they 
have  been  from  their  infancy  to  the  details  of  a  maritime  life,  or 
energy  of  frame  being  indbpensable  to  others,  or  finally,  paitioo- 
lar  developments  of  genius,  pointing  out  unequivocally  the  par- 
ticular walk  of  life  in  which  the  individual  is  to  sigrnalize  himsrif. 
But  what  a  powerful  illustration  does  it  afibrd  of  the  inflsesce  q£ 
education  and  general  association  acquired  at  this  period,  deter- 
nnning  the  public  life  of  the  individual  in  future  years  ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  influence  of  mind  when  directed  to  a  particular  p■^ 
suit  influencing  and  controlling  the  movemenis  of  the  body  ;  to  tee 
the  agrioiilturist  clearing  the  f<  »rest,  planting  trees,  draining  manhei 
and  lakes,  straightening  tlie  water  course,  and  laboring  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil — the  artisan  constructing  roacb  andl  bridgei, 
diggiiig  canals  and  deepening  rivers,  and  impressing  air,  flre^  sai 
waiter  into  his  service— the  soldier,  brave  nnd  impetuous,  seakMi 
Ibr  die  honor  of  his  columns,  and  seeking  the  bubble  repolaties 
at  the  cannon's  mouth,  the  man  of  science  investigating  the  pl^ 
ical  laws  of  the  universe,  ascertaining  the  motions  and  maguifdM 
cf  the  heavenly  bodies,  calculating  the  distances  of  t^  son  mi 
fdaaets,  measuring  the  velocity  of  Kght,  and  calcolalu^  tk 
aberrations  of  the  fixed  stars — the  civilian  pursuing  his  i 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  legal  institutes,  or  lifting  his  ^ 
in  the  senate  house  of  his  country  on  the  exciting  tiienes  of  pil- 
riotism  or  general  benevolence — the  clergyman  in  the  saoed 
duties  of  his  calling,  or  the  diplomatist  desirous  to  sustain  Ciie  am- 
icable relations  existmg  between  difl*erent  countries.  Thus  we 
pereeive  die  influence  of  tkte  mind  upon  die  body  in  the  diveisifiad 
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rtlatfions  in  which  man  exists  in  a  civiKzed,  as  compai^  with  an 
cncinliaed  condition,  and  had  we  room  for  a  minuter  analysis,  it 
night  be  shown  how  these  yarious  professions  modify  the  gait, 
appearance,  and  eren  physiognomy  <^  the  person.  The  illustra- 
tion of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body  at  this  period  of  life 
would  be  incomplete,  if  I  should  omit  what  is  probably  more 
powerful  than  any  other.  I  allude  to  the  attachment  between 
the  sexes.  This  sentimeiO,  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
constitution  of  oor  nature,  not  only  prompts  to  virtuous  and  gen« 
•rous  feelingB,  but  to  it  may  be  traced  much  of  that  r^ne- 
ment  and  polished  courtesy  which  prevail  in  society.  Even 
its  inSoenee  may  be  traced  in  the  rude  barbarity  of  a  Tartar's 
oamp,  or  amid  the  wanderings  of  a  Scythian  colony ;  for  the 
rude  ornaments  with  which  they  decked  their  person,  and  the 
feats  of  prowess  by  which  they  study  to  signalize  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  their  assembled  countrymen,  were  the  resulta  of 
this  generous  sentiment.  During  the  middle  ages  chivalry  as  an 
iBstitnti<m  had  die  same  origin ;  for  the  tournaments  diat  were 
held  during  that  semi-barbarous  age  of  society  afforded  indiridu- 
ab  the  opportunity  of  earning  the  applause  of  their  countrywomen 
by  their  deeds  of  gallantry  and  courage,  and  if  the  knight  errant 
sat  out  in  quest  of  adventures  in  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the 
oppressed^  he  was  sure  to  be  recompensed  by  the  smiles  of  the 
fkir.  At  this  period,  we  behold  a  more  studious  attention  to 
dress  and  a  marked  courtesy  and  refinement  of  manners  estab- 
lished between  the  sexes.  The  heart  feels  the  enchanting  influ- 
ences of  poetry,  and  novels  are  eagerly  perused  in  which  love 
Ibrms  almost  the  engro«ing  topic  How  many,  from  the  seducing 
but  entirely  fidse  delineations  of  life  to  be  found  in  these  works 
of  fiction,  have  reaped  to  themselves  sorrow  and  misery  in  fbture 
days.  By  fi>rming  to  themselves  an  ideal  standard  <^  happinessi 
and  preferring  the  romantic  and  the  shining  to  those  qualities  of 
ausifel  and  eaduring  nature,  diey  have  entered  into  the  marriage 
relation  in  entire  igncMrance  of  its  responsible  duties,  and  founds 
when  too  late,  that  those  attractions  which  set  off  the  person  to 
admiration  in  the  dravring^room  or  festive  assembly,  are  the  least 
vtinaUe  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  life.  It  is  incumbent,  then,  to 
pondfsr  sexioaslj  an  event  in  life,  the  consequences  of  which  on 
Ike  fbtare  life  are  so  BOBMQtous,  and  tobesatiflied  that  a  culti- 
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▼ated  intellecty  a  sweet  and  amiable  temper,  and  a  heart  imbued 
with  religious  principles,  are  those  qualities  which  insure  al 
that  happiness  in  this  relation  which  this  imperfidct  scene  of  oor 
existence  can  possibly  realize. 

Manhood.  Of  this  period,  extending  from  the  twen^-fifth  to 
die  fifty-second  year,  tke  physical  characteriatics  are  so  weO 
marked  and  generally  known  as  to  require  no  descripdon.  If  I 
should  select  a  season  of  Ufe  more  decisiYe  of  die  truth  of  oor 
subject  than  another,  it  would  be  this  period  of  liifo ;  for  amidit 
its  numerous  pursuits  and  professions,  its  erer  varying  scenes,  its 
matured  projects,  its  feverish  excitements,  its  domestic  relatioiis, 
its  chequered  and  eventful  occurrences  <^  joy  and  sorrow,  we 
are  furnished  with  the  most  palpable  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
the  body  on  the  mind.  I  allude  to  the  doctrine  of  the  tempera- 
ments. Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  period  of  life,  than 
the  predominance  of  certain  fluids,  as  discernible  in  the  colors  of 
the  countenance,  some,  for  instance,  being  of  a  florid,  and  oChen 
of  a  pallid  complexion.  The  doctrine  of  the  temperaments  has 
been  fiercely  assailed  by  certain  medical  writers,  but  dbe  argu- 
ments they  have  adduced  to  controvert  it  do  not  appear  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  induce  us  to  regard  it  as  visionary  and  unsound. 
It  is  no  more  an  objection  to  it  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  old 
humoral  pathology,  than  that  many  of  the  elementary  truths  of 
diemistry  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  alchymttts.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  it  cannot  apply  to  the  colored  race,  though 
we  cannot  understand  why  it  should  not,  for  though  the  coloring 
matter  in  the  rete  mucosum  dyes  to  a  deep  black  the  ext^nal 
integument  of  these  individuals,  yet  gradations  of  color  can 
be  discovered  in  those  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  Neidier 
is  there  the  least  force  in  die  assertion  that  it  is  the  brsni 
akme,  which,  by  its  predominance  or  superiority,  modifies  the 
whole  economy.  We  have  already  seen  an  exception  to  this  in 
the  period  of  youth,  in  which  the  diversion  of  a  quantity  of  blood 
from  the  brain  to  the  chest  and  acting  upon  the  liver  forms  a  re- 
markable era  in  the  history  of  the  individuals,  by  forming  those 
studious  and  reflective  habits  which  were  not  previously  develop- 
ed. The  best  evidence,  however,  in  behalf  of  the  temperaments 
is,  that  we  intuitively  form  our  c^inion  of  the  disposition  and  gen- 
eral habits  of  the  individual,  from  these  well-marked  symbols  on 
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tlie  ominteiiaBce ;  for  naokind  are  phy«k>giK)iiiittB  bj  iratore,  be* 
fore  tbey  have  acquired  ks  pfrinciples  as  arranged  iaio  a  acienev. 
The  temperaments  are  the  sanguine,  atrabilious,  nenrous,  and 
phlegmadc. 

Phleom ATic.  Those  who  possess  this  temperament  have  a  pre- 
ponderance of  lymph  in  their  system.  They  have  a  broad,  inex- 
pressiye  ikce,  with  attendant  masses  of  ilerii  of  a  pale  hue,  with 
doll,  unmeaning  eyes ;  and  the  scalp  of  the  head  but  sparsely 
covered  with  hair.  They  are  deficient  in  enthusiasm  and  energy 
of  purpose,  seldom  irascible  in  their  feeling;,  and  are  drifted  along 
on  the  current  of  life  with  a  profound  indifierence  to  the  interests 
of  their  species.  But  instead  of  completing  the  details,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  die  graphic  and  interesting  ricetdi  of  one  <^  our 
most  elegant  writers,*  in  which,  though  the  picture  is  designedly 
over-wrought,  yet  the  outline  is  sketched  with  great  naivette  of 
illustration  and  beauty  of  language.  **  The  person,"  says  he, ''  of  the 
iUnstrious  old  gentleman,  was  a  model  of  majesty  and  lordly 
grandeur.  He  was  exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  six 
feet  five  inches  in  circumference.  His  head  was  a  perfect  sphere, 
and  of  such  stupendous  dimensions  that  Dame  Nature  would  have 
been  puzzled  in  constructing  a  neck  to  support  it;  she  wis^y  de- 
oKned  the  attempt,  and  set  it  firmly  on  the  top  of  his  back  bone, 
just  between  the  shoulders.  His  legs  were  sturdy,  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  they  had  to  sustain,  so  that  when  erect  he  had  not  a 
little  the  appearance  of  a  robustious  beer  barrel  standing  on  duds. 
His  fkce,  that  infallible  index  of  the  mind,  presented  a  vast  expanse 
perfectly  unfurrowed  or  deformed  by  any  of  those  Knes  and  an- 
gles which  disfigure  the  human  countenance  with  what  is  termed 
expression.  Two  small  grey  eyes  feebly  twinkled  in  th^  midst, 
like  two  dull  stars  of  lesser  magnitude,  and  his  full-fed  cheeks, 
that  seemed  to  have  taken  toll  of  everything  that  went  into  his 
stomach,  hung  like  two  apple-dumplings  of  gigantic  size.  His: 
habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily  took  four  stated . 
meals,  appropriating  exactly  an  hour  to  each;  he  smoked  eight- 
hours,  and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the  feur-and-twenty. 
His  mind  was  either  elevated  above,  or  tranquilly  settled  below,, 
the  eares  and  perplexities  of  this  world.  He  had  Hved  in  it  for 
years  without  feeling  the  least  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  sun 
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rsTolTed  round  h  or  it  rojond  the  wan,  and  he  had  welched  far  et 
leeil  hatf  a  ceDtury  the  tmoke  curiing  from  his  pipe  to  Ihe  oeilhig^ 
wkbout  onoe  troubling  his  heed  with  aaj  of  those  nuaMroue  the- 
ories by  which  a  philosopher  would  haye  perplexed  his  brain  in 
aocouBting  for  its  rising  above  the  surrounding  atmosphere*  Nay» 
in  any  matter  requiring  deliberation,  he  would  shitf  his  ^pea  fox 
two  hours  at  a  time,  that  he  mi|^  not  be  disturbed  by  passing  ob- 
jeeta."  Such  is  a  humorous  but  fiuthful  sketch  of  this  temperament. 

iMhriduals  possessing  the  sofiguine  temperament  oaa  easily 
be  recognized  by  certain  well-marked  indteatienk  A  ruddy 
oountenanoe,  an  anmated  oomplexion,  a  fair  skin,  genm^y  bhie 
eyes,  the  hair  of  a  ligjht  brown,  diough  somolimes  of  a  yeOow 
and  reddish  hue,  and  veins  perticukrly  conqpicttoas  by  the  blue 
crior,  as  seen  through  the  thin  layers  of  the  skin.  In  persons  of 
tlds  temperament, the  circulating  system  predominates;  and  after 
the  remarks  that  I  have  previously  made,  we  can  easily  aatie^akB 
the  prevailing  dispositions  of  such  ukUviduals,  Ardent,  eotluisi- 
astic,  confident  of  the  success  of  their  measures  without  GooQy 
calculating  on  the  possibility  of  disaster,  or  asoeitaimng  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  means  to  be  employed,  they  contOH^date  erverything 
dm>i:qgh  a  &vorable  medium,  and  indulge  in  the  most  flatterii^ 
and  visionary  hopes.  Like  Alnasdiar,  diey  count  the  ohiokens 
while  the  basket  with  the  eggs  is  still  on  their  heads— like  Bobar 
dil,  they  d^eat  with  their  three  hundred  men  sueoesalvte  nrmie^ 
without  losing  a  sin^e  soldier— like  GHendower,  they  oao  oaQ  up 
qurtiB  from  the  vasty  deep ;  and  like  Pistolt  wiien  about  to  pursue 
dMir  adventures  in  the  world,  they  can  exclaim,  "  The  wocki's 
mine  oyster,  which  I  with  sword  wUl  open.''  Indinduiijyif  how- 
ever, of  this  stamp,  easily  ftel  the  influenoe  of  despondent  and 
are  deterred  by  the  sUghleet  disoouragesneaft  in  prosecutiBg  ai^ 
undettaking.  They  are  not  fitted  to  fig^t  any  up-Ull  bMtla,  to 
•nstain  any  sinking  casMo ;  and  udien  dbe  tide  of  pvMse  eyjpion 
eels  in  stnngly  against  any  measure,  they  ar»  genera^f  /  fiaond 
veering  off  tedie  ude  of  the  mi^fori^.  Thiiy  hmre an 
relish  liH*  the  cooifiym  of  dovasstie  Ulb,  and  ganeroue.  apd  ] 
lent  in  dimr  feelings,  though  daose  are  often  eaprieioM»  and 
prompted  l^  sudden  impttlse»  instead  of  being  negnleled  bf  a 
sound  and  diseemiBg  judgment. 

The  nervous  teusperament,  die  next  in  order,  is 
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^  of  oerttun  easily  defined  characterittics.  The  nerYoiis  systmn 
hei«  pwpopdertaet.  The  sulrjectB  of  this  temperamettt  have 
a  eleiider  riiape,  a  pale  oountenance,  with  a  somewhnt  aogotar 
shape  of  the  face.  The  eyes  often  of  a  blue  and  always  of  a  light 
color,  and  the  muscles  but  sparingly  developed.  The  hands,  and 
often  the  whole  body,  shake  under  the  anticipation  of  any  miao- 
cQStmned  duty  they  are  called  to  disdiarge.  They  feel  keenly 
tlie  wrongs  of  fife,  and  are  extremely  susceptible  to  injury  from 
the  perfidy  of  false  ft^ends,  or  being  overreached  in  the  transac- 
tions of  1%.  Though  not  remarkably  credulous,  yet  there  is  a 
tinge  <n  superstition  in  their  system  which  induces  tliem  to 
believe  any  startling  or  marvellous  incident  on  very  slender  evi* 
dence.  Any  sudden  emergency  requiring  promptitude  of  action 
completely  unhinges  them,  and  would  induce  an  individual  igno- 
rant of  their  temperament  to  suspect  die  sanity  of  their  intellect. 
An  individoal  of  this  stamp,  when  the  passengers  were  aeixbig 
hoM  of  objects  under  the  apprehension  that  the  ship  was  sinking, 
clung  to  the  anchor  with  all  die  madness  of  desperation :  anodier, 
when  his  house  was  burning.  Bung  from  the  window  of  the  third 
story  a  valuable  set  of  china,  and  called  upon  those  beneath  to 
catch  diem :  while  a  thhd,  being  stung  by  a  bee,  oveitvmed  the 
hive,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fhiits  of  his  fUly.  Such  hidKfdQ' 
ttk  become  the  dupes  of  distorted  views  of  religiott,  such  as  MOIr^ 
iMB,  andoot  unfrequently  dose  their  existence  vritUn  the  walk  of 
« lunatic  asylum. 

Yet  this  temperament  is  often  found  associated  with  powers  of 
the  highest  intellect.  Of  this  vre  may  select  the  amiable  poet 
Oowper  as  an  illustration.  Nor  can  we  drink  of  die  gloom  disit 
darkened  his  early  years,  die  shrinking  sensibility,  atnounting  to 
hontir,  vritii  wWdi  he  contemplated  his  occupying  a  public  official 
elate^  hb  snug  retreat  at  Ohiey,  with  his  amiable  aged  fHend,  Mrs. 
Uawfas  evkivatfaig  his  primrosea  and  taming  his  hares,  and  look- 
ing at  die  great  Babel  through  the  loopholes  of  his  retreat,  and 
embodying  his  phikMOphic  views  on  human  life  during  the  lucid 
intetvals^his  vigorooB  mind,  without  seeing  how  litde  are  to  be 
eeveted  the  highest  powers  of  hitellect,  when  associated  with  the 
giedoi  of  despondency  and  die  phrensy  of  despair. 

The  MUmu  temperament  is  easily  recognized.  The  skin  is 
^Cher  of  a  dear  pale,  or  dark  brown  odor,  inclining  to  yeQow— 
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the  hair  dark,  the  ejBS  black  and  flashing,  the  muscles  firm  and 
well  marked,  and  the  pulse  strong,  hard  and  frequent.  From  the 
remarks  already  made  in  a  previous  part  of  this  essay,  wherein  I 
showed  that  the  stronger  development  of  the  biliary  organs,  about 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  age  of  the  individual,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  those  studious  and  reflective  habits  by  which  the  individ- 
ual began  to  be  characterized,  we  may  anticipate  much  from  this 
temperament.  Accordingly  now  we  meet  wilh  the  rarest  and 
most  dignified  attainments  of  our  nature,  with  a  galaxy  of  great 
and  illustrious  individuals,  whom  we  are  proud  to  name  and  claim 
kindred  with  as  inheriting  the  same  common  nature.  Zeal,  enthu- 
siasm, constancy,  the  energies  of  an  undying  patriodsm,  and  the 
schemes  of  the  most  enlightened  philanthropy,  displaying  a  reaolote 
defiance  in  the  discharge  of  duty  to  the  clamors  of  the  untfainkiog, 
and  a  reckless  indiflerence  in  reforming  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  to  whatever  custom  has  sanctioned  or  authority  teodeind 
venerable — ^patient  under  reproach,  cool  amid  danger,  cautions 
in  adopting  tiieir  plans  and  inflexible  in  resolutely  carrying  them 
into  execution. 

y.  Old  Aov.  This  period  extends  from  about  the  fiftj-dzdi  to 
the  seventieth  year  of  the  individual.  Very  palpable  ohaagoi 
take  place  in  the  system  at  this  period  of  life.  The  body  in  gen- 
eral acquires  a  roundness  of  outline  and  tendency  to  obeeity,  while 
the  muscles,  less  libeirally  supplied  with  blood,  lose  that  tenacity 
and  vigor  which  they  formerly  possessed.  The  idea  of  exotion 
becomes  irksome;  repose  is  more  acceptable  than  labor,  and 
instead  of  that  vigorous  and  sustained  enterprise  which  Miim^^^ 
the  living  machine  in  the  buoyant  aspirations  of  youth  or  the  ma- 
tured schemes  of  manhood,  there  is  lamentable  evidence  in  the 
impairment  of  its  organs  and  vital  fimcticms,  that  it  ia  hastoniBg 
to  decay.  The  pulsations  of  the  heart  now  decrease  in  frequency- 
sleep  is  less  refreshing  and  more  easily  disturbed— the  sense  of 
hearing  becomes  sensibly  impaired,  and  the  i^ipedte  is  leasingor- 
ous  and  more  discriminating  in  its  selection  of  food,  and  Ipbe  exter- 
nal heat  over  the  surface  of  the  body  is  greatly  diminished.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  stiflhess 
of  the  limbs,  wrinkling  of  the  skin,  loss  of  the  teeth,  blanduog  of 
the  hair,  angular  expressioa  of  the  countenance,  fixmi  Um  oon- 
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tractioii  of  the  mascleft,  impaired  vision,  and  decay  of  all  the 
bodilj  facaldea.  These  interestiog  pbenomeiiay  that  accompaiqr 
the  decay  of  the  material  system,  can  easily  be  explained  on  phy- 
siological principles.  In  infancy  and  youth  the  arterial  has  a 
prep^klerating  influence  over  the  venous  system : — that  is,  that  a 
greater  portion  of  the  vital  current  is  diffused  through  the  body 
fi>r  notriticm  than  is  returned  by  the  venous  system  in  the  same 
propc^tion,  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  During  naature 
Hfey  extending  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  or  a  little  more,  a  perfect 
balance  is  established  between  these  two  systems :  the  venoua 
•yatem  acts  with  the  same  energy  as  the  arterial,  and  in  consa- 
qoence  of  this  no  sensible  change  takes  place  in  the  system*  But 
in  old  age  the  reverse  occurs  of  what  took  place  in  youth ;  for 
now  the  power  of  the  heart  in  impelling  the  blood  is  greatly 
diminished,  many  of  the  smaller  arteries  are  obliterated,  and  the 
Tital  powers,  being  thus  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them,  the  waste  of  the  body  begins  to  exceed  the  supply,  and,  a 
diminution  of  energy  throughout  the  whole  frame  becomes  the 
inevitable  result.  The  bones  themselves  become  harder  and 
more  brittle,  the  cartilages  and  coats  of  the  blood  vessels  acquire 
incrustatiiMis  of  bony  matter,  and  the  impaired  state  of  the  whole 
system  is  slowly  but  inevitably  hastening  to  decay  and  bringing 
on  the  **  last  scene  of  all  that  ends  man's  strange,  eventful  history.^ 
Let  us  now  consider  the  influence  of  these  endowments  of  the 
body  on  the  habits  of  the  indiriduaL  One  peculiarity  of  the  aged 
ia  the  retentiveness  of  their  memories  respecting  events  that  have 
kfflg  transpired,  while  they  are  equally  treacherous  respecting 
thoee  of  recent  occurrence.  Every  one  in  the  least  conversant 
with  the  habits  of  the  aged  must  have  perceived  this.  They  will 
make  the  strangest  confusion  of  dates  and  places  in  detailing 
what  happened  only  a  few  weeks  before,  and  they  will  candidly 
confess  that  their  impressions  of  these  are  languid  and  indistinct 
But  strange  to  tell,  though  thus  forgetful  of  recent  events,  their 
remembrance  of  those  more  remote  recurs  with  all  the  freshness 
and  intensity  of  their  actual  occurrence.  The  recollections  of 
dieir  paternal  home,  with  all  its  sweet  and  endearing  associations^ 
where  the  scenes  of  their  youth  and  infancy  were  spent,  the 
shades  of  the  aged  tree  under  which  they  were  wont  to  reclinOt 
the  cowttenances  and  habits  of  their  youthful  associates^  msny  of 
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whom  are  now  numberecl  with  the  dead,  die  sanctaary  of  QM, 
with  its  assemblage  of  graceftil  and  venerated  fbims,  to  listen  to 
tfiat  revered  and  aged  pastor  from  whose  Hps  he  first  beard  the 
consolations  of  religion ;  the  face  ^jf  bis  yonthfol  bride»  wbo  in 
life's  young  mom  merited  his  affections,  but  over  whom  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  disease  triumphed  and  conveyed  her  to  an  early  and 
premature  grave ;  the  diflicolties  he  had  to  encounter  in  master- 
ing the  details  of  his  profession,  and  die  scenes  and  transactioiM 
of  his  more  mature  years ;  these  are  indented  on  the  tablature  of 
the  memory  in  characters  as  ineffaceable  as  die  lead  in  the  rock 
forever.  Individuals  of  this  stamp,  when  called  on  to  give  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  justice,  will  often  be  seen  hentating  respect- 
ingevents  of  a  few  months  occurrence,  but  ^ould  die  ease  refer 
to  many  years  past,  their  testimony  will  be  distinct  and  unshaken. 
lUs  peculiarity  of  memory  is  susceptible  of  an  easy  solution 
on  physiological  principles.  Our  recollections  of  an  event  wiD  be 
disdnct  or  otherwise  according  to  die  vividness  of  our  original 
perceptions  of  it.  Memory  is  nothing  save  die  recalling  impres- 
sions made  upon  die  mind,  and  those  impressions  will  be  vivid  or 
indistinct  according  to  the  force  with  which  they  were  first  impres- 
sed upon  it  In  youth,  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  interest  which  we  felt  in  passing  events  was  deep  and 
impassioned :  the  mind,  instead  of  yielding  passively  to  the  cur- 
rent of  events,  luxuriated  in  them  as  in  a  congenial  atmosphere, 
and  responded  in  the  fervor  of  its  emotions  to  die  scenes  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  Such  vernal  scenes,  so  alluring  to  the  heart 
in  the  ffush  of  its  youthfhl  inexperience,  and  over  which  the  beam 
of  hope  fiung  its  magnificent  and  kindly  radiance,  are  never 
eff'aced  from  the  heart,  but  treasured  up  among  die  triumphs  <^ 
our  most  cherished  recollections :  they  grow  with  our  giowlh 
and  strengthen  with  our  strength. 

But  in  subsequent  years,  our  sensations  become  more  blunt  m 
consequence  of  the  diminidied  energies  of  the  neHous  system, 
which,  being  less  liberally  supplied  with  arterial  blood,  dius  im- 
pairs the  original  impression  as  communicated  to  the  mind,  flie 
absorbing  interest  with  which  every  incident  formerly  enchained  the 
soul  is  now  exchanged  for  languid  emotion,  or  entire  apathy,  and  thus, 
while  the  incidents  of  our  youth  in  riper  years  seem  as  if  burnt 
in  upon  the  soul,  subsequent  events  are  depicted  in  fhhit  colors 
which  are  easily  effaced. 
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old  age,  which  caa  eastl  j  be  expMiied  on  phymologkal  prhi*> 
eiple0»  I  shtll  close  this  azmlyras  of  this  period  of  Hfe  by 
adverting  to  avarice,  or  the  love  of  hoarding,  which  is  dis- 
played then  under  many  modifications.  This  is  one  <^  the 
most  nnacconntable  passions  in  the  human  bosom,  for  what  was 
scarcely  wished  for  in  the  first  fresh  seasons  of  youth  is  now  ar^ 
dently  desired  when  the  opportunity  for  using  them  seems  daily 
£mimshiilg,  and  while  age  extinguishes  many  of  the  passions,  and 
restrains  the  energy  of  others,  this  becomes  the  more  uncontrolla- 
tHe,  the  nearer  that  life's  receding  scenes  are  drawing  to  a  con- 
summation. The  aged  are  proverbially  parsimonious,  they  wiB 
diide  with  great  severity  for  any  case  of  waste  and  extravagance, 
and  are  often  observed  secreting  things  for  Aiture  use,  for  which 
no  conceivaMe  uMtive  can  be  alledged.  Nay,  when  not  controlled 
by  religious  principle,  this  passion  appears  in  characters,  both  lu- 
cKcroito  and  revolting ;  the  heart  which  is  weary  of  every  thing 
besides  is  not  weary  of  gold — the  memory  which  has  forgotten 
every  thing  else  continues  still  to  remember  where  the  gold  chest 
is  stored  and  the  key  which  opens  it— the  hand,  which  trembles 
under  every  other  effi>rt,  appears  to  gather  new  strength  from 
the  very  touch  of  the  gold  which  it  grasps,  and  has  still  vigor 
enough  to  lift  onoe  more  and  to  count  once  more.  When  the  ex- 
pectant heirs  and  relations  gather  round  his  couch,  not  to  comfort, 
or  even  to  seem  to  comfort,  but  to  await  in  deoent  mimicry  of 
solemn  attendance  that  moment  which  they  desire  to  see  ap- 
proaching, the  dying  eye  can  still  send  a  jealous  glance  to  the  cdfer, 
near  which  it  trembles  to  see,though  it  scarcely  sees,  so  many  human 
forms  assembled,  and  that  feeling  of  jealous  agony  which  follows, 
and  outlaws  the  obscure  visions  of  floating  forms  that  are  scarce- 
ly remembered,  is  at  once  the  last  misery,  and  the  last  con- 
sciousness of  life  in  the  tempest  of  the  soul's  last  agonies.  There 
is  nothing  inexplicable  in  this.  From  the  impaired  activity  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  individual  has  become  cautious,  less  enterpri- 
aing,  more  disposed  to  calculate  conseqaences,  and  to  look  with 
anxiety  to  the  future.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  resume  the  duties 
of  life,  should  he  fail  in  husbanding  his  resources,  and  that  he 
must  therefore  be  cast  on  the  generosity  of  friends  or  the  iastitn- 
tions  of  public  charity.    Having  seen  so  many  reverses  of  life  in 
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the  caie  of  iodiTidiuJs  who  once  rolled  in  afflnenoe,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  be  inaccessible  to  the  contingeiices  of  fortune,  he  is  re> 
solved  as  much  as  possible  to  guard  against  these  Ticiasitodea,  and 
the  passion  when  once  implanted  is  moderate  or  excesaiTe,  and 
displays  itself  in  a  variety  of  different  shapes,  according  to  the  habits 
and  temperament  of  the  individual. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  sketch  the  influence  of  mind  upon 
body,  and  of  body  upon  mind,  in  the  various  stages  of  life.  The 
subject  is  curious,  and  we  hope  our  readers,  who  have  favored  n 
with  their  perusal,  will  acquiesce  in  our  speculations,  as  aoond.^ 
No  candid  mind  will  accuse  us  of  any  leaning  to  materialism  that  hsi 
studied  our  introductory  remarks,  while  the  powerful  inflnenos 
that  the  body  now  exercises  on  the  physiology  of  our  mental  tni 
our  moral  nature,  should  teach  us  to  hail  with  joy  and  grateful  ono- 
tion  the  announcements  of  revelation  respecting  its  glorified  tni 
perfect  condition  in  another  state,  when  purified  in  all  its  senss^ 
and  divested  of  every  carnal  susceptibility,  it  shall  be  a  fit  rec^ 
tacle  for  the  soul  in  all  its  exercises  of  soaring  contemplation,  and 
its  scenes  of  pure  and  eternal  fhiition. 

TmoT,  N.  Y. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  GOLDBN  AOK 


BT  mas  EM ILT  8.  BEOWN. 


The  world  was  young ;  unfreqnent  were  the  riiadows 

Of  hoQse-hold  tents  upon  the  shepherd's  way ; 
Where,  moming-peBciUed,  on  the  vales  and  meadows 
llie  yeBow  snalight  lay. 

Amid  the  moss,  the  unquiet  brook  ran  fleetly ; 

In  blossomed  liowers,  the  spring-bird  sang  of  love. 
While  all  was  golden  Kgfat  around,  and  sweetly 
The  wfld  boughs  waved  above. 
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Betide  a  kke,  iHioee  gUiej  bretit  li^  doaded 

WiA  liiee,  rote  Ibe  frMeM  heed  of  one, 
Who,  in  the  robe  of  eeraeet  thoof^  eothrosded, 
Stood  sletae-lilLe  and  loae. 

Enoircfiog  like  a  aone,  the  forest  creeted, 

And  iDonareh  moimtaina  roee  upon  hit  sight — 
Their  shadowy  mantle  round  ^eir  brows  invested 
With  stateliness  and  might. 

Foil  oft  their  charm  his  vision  had  enchanted, 

Bat  never  yet,  as  in  this  holy  hour, 
Had  they  his  heart  with  snch  wild  beauty  haunted, 
Or  roused  such  conscious  power. 

His  heart  had  learned  of  them  before ;  but  never. 

Never,  as  now,  had  Nature's  secret  scroll 
Been  a  familiar  page ;  and  now  forever  * 

Twas  linked  unto  his  souL 

A  shadow  on  Ae  mountains — then  the  flashing 

Of  sudden  brightness,  o'er  the  opening  skies — 
As,  fiur  and  sweet,  a  flood  of  song  came  gushing. 
Like  brea^  of  Paradise. 

Upon  the  bahny  air  it  floated  clearly — 

A  tide  that  could  not,  would  not  be  repressed; 

StiB  stealing  dream-like  nearly  and  more  nearly. — 

Then  languished  into  rest. 

And  fifom  the  hills,  where  kyveliest  hues  were  blending, 

A  heavenly  form  came  down  in  Nght  a&r. 

Like  Iris,  from  Olympian  bowers  descending, 

Or  ike  the  evening  star. 

The  watcher  stood  in  silent  trance— intently 
He  marked  the  vision  flit  before  his  sight ; 
While  gently  flowed  her  golden  k>cks,  and  gently 
She  traced  her  path  of  light. 

Her  path  of  fight !  its  buds  and  bkMsoaui  sprinkled 

With  dew-drops,  flung  from  morning's  diadem ; 
While  m  Hm  glory  of  that  Presence,  twinkled 
Eaeh  moss  cup  hke  a  ge«u 
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''  Go  fortlk  into  thy  world  of  hmmy ;  iriiricnig 

From  Mcred  foonte-— yet  miadliil  of  Ihy  biitb  ; 
Still,  M  a  •trwiger  and  a  pilgrim,  sfariBking 
From  bondi^  tiato  earth. 

Go  forth  upon  thy  uotried  pathway  !  flingiBg 

Somewhat  of  light  where'er  thy  feet  shall  itiay  ; 
Yet  the  still  iane  within  tixj  bosom  spiingii^, 
ShaU  waste  thy  life  away.'* 

Thus,  the  unknowD ;  and  Corydon,  upstarting— 

**  Ah,  phantasy !  whom  to  pursue  is  pain ; 
Still  must  I  seek  thee — alway  from  me  parting — 
Forever  and  in  vain. 

Ah !  waning}  waning,  beantifol  unreal ! 

Yet  my  deep  heart  grows  passionate  and  strong  :** 
And  through  the  darkling  dells,  in  paths  ideal. 
Went  forth  the  First  of  Song. 


NOTSS  FROM  THE  SCBAP  BOOK  OF  ▲  PHYSICIAN. 


HO.  U 


EMMA  DUSTAN. 

It  has  been  my  habit,  frem  my  earUeat  kiCro4«otien  to  a  pro- 
feflsiona]  life»  to  note  diomm  the  events  of  e&dk  day,  an^  trfasa 
leisure  and  opportunity  allowed,  ftiUow  out  tke  fortunes  of  die 
various  persons  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  profesaionaDy,  and 
m  whose  history  I  became  interested. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  furnish  now  and  then  a  leaf  from 
my  book  for  your  readers.  Whether  the  scraps  are  worthy  of 
publication  I  leave  you  to  determine. 


One  winter  evmng,  aa  I  sat  in  my  o6Ey  arm  ^skmxt^  with  mf 
fret  upcm  the  ftnder,  boBiiii^  air  carries,  and  trooaering,  with^ 
whether  I  would  again  fbee  a  stiif  nonh*W«Mer,  to  visit  a  poor 
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pataent,  a  g«i^  t«p  al  the  4ooar  afBurad  me  that  neoeMilj  only 
had  induced  the  caller  to  venture  out  upon  such  a  night  Qpen- 
mg  the  dooTrl  oonftonted  a  fair  girl  of  some  twehre  years,  who 
vaa  shiwiag  upon  the  steps,  and  half  dead  with  oolcL  Taking 
her  handt  and  leading  her  to  the  fire»  before  she  had  time  to 
speak,  I  set  the  arm  chair  I  ao  lately  occupied  befiNre  her, 
and  bade  her  be  sealed.  Baaorering  her  apeeab,  as  by,  an  effort, 
flhe  pushed  the  chair  from  her,  and  trendding^  asked; 

'*  Will  you  come  and  see  mother  t" 

**  Certainly^  dear/'  I  replied ;  '*  but  you  must  warm  yourself 
first." 

"  I  am  not  cold,"  was  the  immediate  reply^  the.teedi  chattering 
a  coQtradietio&  meanwhile,  "  and,  beside,  motfaer]s*p-''    The  sen 
tence  remiuned  unfinished,  and  as  I  looked  into  the  speaker's 
ftce,  I  observed  that  her  Hps  moved  convulsively,  while  they 
emitted  no  sound. 

**  I'll  go  with  you  directly,"  I  replied,  donning  my  overcoat 
immediately,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  in  the  street.  Taking 
my  hand  with  childi^  confidence,  the  girl  hurried  me.  through 
street  after  street,  till  we  reached  a  block  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  seamstresses  tmd  day  laborers.  Opening  the  outer 
door  and  hurrying  up  the  stairs,  apparently  forgetftd  that  I  was 
not  as  famtlier  with  the  stair-way  as  hersdf,  the  diUd  threw  open 
t  door  at  the  head  of  them,  exclaiming,  as  she  4id  so: 

**  Here  is  the  doctor,  mother !     Do  you  feel  any  better  f " 

I  had  by  this  time  reached  the  door,  and  proceeding  directly  to 
the  bed  on  which  the  sick  wmnan  lay,  put  my  hand  upon  her 
farehead.  It  was  4amp  and  odd.  Hastily,  taking  her  hand,  I 
fimnd  that  her  pulse  was  already  quurering.  Seising  a  light,  I 
pkeed  it  near  the  suferer's  eyes,  and  soon  ascertained  that  her 
m^  was  dim.  Observing  my  movements,  the  little  giri  went 
round  to  the  other  nde  of  the  bed,  and. leaning  over,  placed  her 
cheek  against  her  mother's.  lu  coldness  atartled  her.  Instantly 
putting  her  arms  around  her  mother'a  neck,  she  mrolaimed  :— 
'^Mollier,  modier  1  Don't  you  hear  me  1  see,  the  doctor  ia  come, 
and  he  win  make  you  well  now." 

Then»  wui^Bg  a  moment,  and  observing  that  ber  nsetber  took 
no  notice  of  her,  the  child  threw  heiaelf  passionate^  upon  her 
mother's  boaem  andeackhDed^  t 
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**  O,  mother,  mother !  Don't  die,  mother.  Spetk  toiae ;  leak 
at  me.    Don't  yon  hear  me,  modier  V* 

Alaa,  poor  child!  her  mother  only  heard  the  whaapeis  of  the 
angel-band,  as  they  bade  her  **  Come  up  htdier^' — and  bar  free^ 
floal  a  moment  before  had  obeyed  the  heavenly  sommons. 

**  la  my  mother  dead  V*  aobbed  the  poor  diUd,  as  the  droadfid 
troth  flashed  npcnx  her.  ^  Is  my  mother  dead  1  Don't  let  hv 
die,  doctor,  she  continoedy  beseechingly,  aa  she  clasped  my  haai 
in  her  agony.  "  Don't  let  her  die !  I  can^  let  my  mother  die ! 
O,  doctor,  do  give  her  something,  do,  do."  Putting  my  anas 
around  the  distressed  child,  I  endeavored  to  soothe  her,  and  eoo- 
Tince  her  that  no  human  power  could  avail 

As  soon  as  she  comprehended  my  words  and  wndmnstood  that 
her  mother  was  really  dead,  she  burst  from  me,  and  throwing 
herself  beside  her  mother's  corpse,  sobbed  piteouriy. 

At  this  moment,  a  woman  who  occupied  adjoining  rooms,  step- 
ped in  to  leam  the  occasion  of  such  grief.  From  her  I  learned 
that  Mrs.  Dnstan,  the  mother  of  the  child,  had  been  iU  for  several 
days.  Emma,  her  daughter,  had  endeavored  to  persuade  her 
to  send  for  a  physician — ^but,  knovnng  that  she  had  not  the  meam 
to  pay  for  advice,  or  purchase  prescriptions,  she  had  refused. — 
The  child  had  eaten  with  the  other  families  in  the  building,  as  her 
mother  could  not  bear  the  smdl  of  food  in  her  own  room.  Om 
and  another  of  the  neighbors  had  been  in  from  time  to  time, 
to  perform  such  offices  as  might  be  needfbl,  but  none  had 
,  tiionght  her  condition  dangerous.  Emma  had  stolen  out  unobserved, 
and  fortunately  made  her  way  to  my  office,  as  above  deacribed. 

Since  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  dead  save  to  prepare  the 
body  for  a  decent  burial,  I  cast  about  to  determine  what  should 
be  done  with  Emma,  who  had  now  ceased  her  sobbing  and  was 
lying  quietly  beside  her  mother.  The  excess  of  grief  had  ex- 
pended itself,  and  the  child  was  asleep.  As  I  attempted  to  raise 
her  gently,  she  awoke,  and  again  clasping  her  mother's  neck  she 
sobbed  out,  "  Mother,  mother,  mother  I'' 

•In  my  routine  of  business  I  have  often  heard  children  of  all 
ages  utter  this  endearing  name ;  but  never,  I  think,  have  I  lisi^ 
ened  to  so  touching  a  tone  as  that  in  which  Emma  addressed  her 
deceased  parent.  After  the  first  burst  of  grief,  we  finally  per> 
suaded  Emma  to  go  into  another  room  while  some  of  the  nei^ibor- 
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mg  women  prepared  the  body  for  burial.  Charging  myself  with 
all  needful  expenses,  not  choosing  to  expose  the  deceased  to  the 
finrm  of  coroner's  inquest,  or  burial  by  city  charity,  in  company 
with  Bmma  and  a  few  of  her  mover's  old  acquaintances,  I  fol- 
lowed the  humble  coffin  to  its  last  resting  place.  It  was  beside 
a  stream,  that  in  summer  time  went  gurgling  and  dancing  on 
its  way  to  the  mighty  ocean ;  and  beneath  a  towering  tree,  within 
whose  cooling  shade  the  spring  birds  twittered  and  sung,  tiU  the 
sighing  of  the  autumn  winds  warned  them  of  the  time  of  depar- 
ture to  a  sunnier  clime.     This  was  long  years  ago. 

Emma  became  my  attached  friend.  Often  of  a  winter's  eve 
would  she  come  to  my  office,  and  with  tecurful  eyes  recaU  the  time 
when  she  first  tapped  at  the  do<»',  and  hurried  me  out  into  the 
wintry  air. 

I  am  an  old  man  now.  The  snows  of  many  winters  have 
blanched  my  locks,  yet  as  I  trace  leaf  after  leaf  my  well-thumbed 
scrap-book,  I  pause  at  none  oflener  than  the  page  that  records  the 
simple  circumstances  that  introduced  me  to  my  darling  step-daugh- 
ter, my  sweet-tempered  Emma.  God  sent  her  to  me  in  her  hour 
of  trial,  and,  just  when  one  human  heart  ceased  beating,  within 
whose  recesses  her  image  was  enshrined  as  its  holiest  love — an- 
other heart,  warm  with  life,  solemnly  vowed  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect her,  with  all  a  brother's  faithfulness,  and  a  father's  tenderness. 

Verily  we  are  led  through  strange  paths,  and  it  is  not  in  mor- 
tal always  to  mark  his  course  of  acfion,  or  guide  his  steps. 

At  the  head  of  Mrs.  Dustan's  grave  stands  a  marble  slab, 
with  this  simple  inscription — 

"mt  mothkr." 
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«<  Are  thej  not  aU  HiiiilitMtaif  ipiriHI*' 

The  golden  banners  of  sonset 

Are  close  by  darkness  furled. 
And  the  cnitaining  wings  of  ereoing 

Are  folded  roand  the  world. 
The  lamps  of  night  are  lighted, 

Aikd  faQOg  out  from  en  high. 
And  rest  comes  down,  like  a  Ueesing, 

As  ftQeth  the  dew  from  the  skgr* 
Now,  stagred  ia  the  rapid  treading 

Of  hurried  and  busy  feet. 
And  the  fevered  pulse  of  existence 

Hath  a  calm  and  steady  bei^ 
Now,  openeth  the  region  of  dream-land. 

Where  earth's  worn  children  go. 
Who  forget  in  its  realms  of  beauty. 

How  heavy  their  burden  of  wee. 

And  now,  from  the  pcurtals  of  Heavaa 

Qo  forth  the  spirits  of  light. 
And  borne  on  pinions  of  brightnuis. 

They  speed  through  the  dusky  night, 
Where  bnmetfa  the  taper  dimly. 

In  the  chamber  of  ghastly  pam, 
And  where,  from  the  eyes  of  the  watchen, 

Tears  frdl,  like  the  summer  rain; 
As  they  see  the  kme  dea^-hoor 

Oi  one  they  kwe,  draw  nigh. 
That  paleness  blancheth  his  featarei, 

And  dunness  glaaeth  his  eye- 
There  enter  the  blessed  angela, 

That  parting  loul  to  cheer- 
To  breathe  a  message  of  sootfamg. 

And  dry  the  momrner*s  tear. 
Then  beam  the  eyes  of  die  dying 

With  seft,  celestial  light, 
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And  the  spirit  anfarleth  its  pinions. 
And  taketh  its  heavenward  flight. 

Where  the  penitent  boweth  in  sadoeeSf 

Oppressed  by  remorse  and  despah-, 
Not  daring  to  raise  onto  Heaven 

The  publican's  humble  prayer, 
They  bear  the  si^  of  contrition, 

Far  np  to  the  throne  of  God, 
And  return  with  an  answer  of  pardon, 

From  his  high  and  holy  abode. 

Where  the  children  of  want  are  pining. 

With  funine  gnawing  their  heart ; 
Where  the  children  of  sin  are  struggling 

Theur  fetters  to  sunder  apart ; 
Where  spirits  of  loftiest  daring 

Do  manfully  battle  for  Right ; 
Where  hearts  enshrouded  in  darkness 

Are  gropingly  seeking  the  light ; 
Where  the  mourner  sitteth  in  sorrow, 

To  weep  for  the  gone -before. 
And  prayeth,  in  voiceless  anguish, 

For  the  toved  to  return,  once  more. 
There  hasten,  on  Heaven-sent  missiott, 

Tbeee  skileae  senrants  of  love, 
Deputed  with  eolaae  and  healing, 

And  strength,  firom  the  source  above. 

Not  louo,  do  we  make  the  passage 

From  earth  to  our  home  above ; 
Not  looe,  iu  the  light  or  the  darkness. 

To  the  goal  of  our  journey  we  move : 
For  ever,  aronnd  our  pathway, 

Do  the  angels  come  and  go. 
Defending  from  evil  and  mxtrvw 

Bftore  terrible  than  we  know. 
They  come  in  the  dreams  of  die  midnight, 

They  walk  by  our  side  dirough  the  day  ; 
Encamping  in  blessing  about  us. 

They  guard  and  protect  us  alway. 
Then  ours  be  trust  and  submission ;        ^ 

Then  oars  be  pureness  of  healt ; 
39 
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Then  our*  bo  liolie»t  purpoto. 
Till  vre  from  the  earth  shall  depart ; 

And  tfaeiit  with  the  guardian  angels 
Our  Father  will  ghre  os  a  part. 
Utaffordy  Qmn. 


RAILROADS  ABROAD. 

Rbt.  Dn  Buahoell,  in  his  brilHant  and  ingoniouft  Diaeooxae  on 
the  suliject  of  Roads,  has  lAiOfwn  oonduaiTely  that  driUsalkMi  and 
roadahavB  a  very  num^Mt  connection  with  eadiodier.  Tliebttba- 
rous  ages,  according  to  his  yiewand  die  facta  (^history,  were  tka 
ages  of  no  roads ;  while  the  road-making  eras  have  been  peiioda  of 
great  aodvicy  and  improvement.  To  open  thorougykre%  Mg^ 
ways,  diann^  of  motion^  seems  to  be  i^  instinct  of  ctrilimaCiaii  f 
while  barbarism  intern^  the  road  witb  draw^Nridge  and 
and  fences  itself  fai  JaanMnaible  eitiaa,  Then»as€mlisatiott4 
roads,  roads  seem  to  r&Mt  in  fiiver  ef  etvilisation.  TIkmii^ 
itself,  etherial  as  it  is^  m&mB  to  pveAr  tnnipikes  to  cattle  patlw  or 
forest  trails^  and  new  ideas  aeem  to  wait  Ar  nfnam  liiiiagrw  to 
carry  them  from  place  to  place,  haly  has  jnst  Wt  tJie  influence  of 
new  channels  of  communication  widi  the  world  wilfaoat.  The 
year  whidi  has  seen  superstition  give  way  to  the  demand  of  the 
age  for  railroads,  in  the  country  wbere  they  have  been  so  lopg 
interdicted,  has  also  seen  tkere  the  dissolution  of  a 
whidi  has  been  fortified  by  «ges  of  eKdosion  : — ^we 
dissolution  of  the  PopeV  temporal  soverelgtt^.  In  short»  i 
are  to  the  body  pcditic  a  venous  and  artetial  system*  dtfoi^[h 
which  life  flows  to  great  cities  as  to  the  heart  ei  the  oomnwrn- 
weaUh,  and  is  thence  thrown  back  through  d»m  into  nnral  dfe- 
trict  and  village.    They  are  vital  functions  cf  dvilisattoii. 

Judging  the  present  age  by  this  rule,  we  must  oonchide  ifasit  is 
is  one  of  remarkable  activity— K>ne  in  which  inteDectual  and  phf- 
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flical  ^TQgteBB  must,  of  necessity,  make  giant  strides.  And  so  it 
is,  and  roads  are  malung  it  so.  There  ney^  was  a  time  wben  so 
much  attention  vras  given  to  the  facilities  of  travel  and  convey- 
ance, and  when  their  true  relation  to  the  physical  development 
9fkd  moral  advancement  of  a  country  was  so  fully  recognized  as 
now.  It  may  be  said,  that  within  thirty  years  the  world  has 
found  a  new  topic  of  common  conversation.  Roads,  which  were 
hardly  spoken  of  once,  and  only  made  from  necessity,  have  become 
an  every  day  subject,  and  are  constructed,  not  with  the  slightest  view 
to  compulsion  or  need,  but  as  modes  of  speculation,  and  -with  a 
view  to  large  profits  and  solid  investments.  Merchant,  manu- 
fitcturer  and  capitaHst,  all  are  perpetually  talking  of  roads.  The 
first  is  obliged  to  note  their  effect  on  the  market ;  the  second 
knows  that  they  are  vital  to  the  success  and  extension  of  his 
business ;  the  capitalist  pores  over  the  statistics  of  popuIati<m  and 
probable  freight,  along  the  line  of  a  railway,  to  see  whether  he 
ean  make  a  profitable  and  permanent  subscription  in  this,  or  cai)i 
Vecnre  a  rise  in  the  value  of  his  real  estate  by  contributing  to  thait. 
The  daily  teports  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Boaids 
would  be  a  curiosity  to  a  person  who  had  been  imprisoned,  like 
Caspar  Hauser,  or  had  slept  like  Bip^  Van  Winkle,  for  thirty 
yiMBS.  He  would  not  understand  them;  while  ttie  Ri^lway 
Mania  <^  1847-8  would  make  him  believe  the  world  a  bedlam. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  weekly  mail- 
•lage  plied  between  New  York  and  JBostonr-*a  distance  now  every 
day  passed  otver  by  hundreds  of  passengers  in  nine  hours.  In  176) 
therewasonlyone  stage-coach,  which  occupied  amonth  in  going  and 
retumiiq;,  established  between  Edinburgh  and  London,  Sup> 
posing  that  at  each  trip  these  coachea  carried  twenty-five  per- 
amia,  at  that  time,  we  find  that  less  than  a  century  of  road-making 
has  produced  a  vast  difference.  The  present  monthly  travel  be- 
tween the  two  cities  probably  includes  ten  thousand  passengers, 
instead  of  twenty-five. 

It  seemsto one  who  b  alwayson  thewatch  toobserve theiharkef 
llie  Divine  agency  in  the  workings  of  human  affairs,  that  thiswon- 
derftd  advancement  of  road  making  enterprise  was  overseen  and 
over-ruled  by  Providence.  Europe,  heaving  with  revolution,  cannot 
relapse  to  the  despotisms  which  she  is  shaking  off,  on  account  of 
her  roadsj    The  present  change  in  the  governments  of  the  world 
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is  not  destined  to  be  as  fruitless  as  others,  for  the  thoughts  an^ 
resources  of  liberty  rush  fearfully'  over  every  iron  track,  and 
struggling  nations  join  hands  across  vast  regions  of  territory  by 
means  of  roads.  In  our  own  country,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  emi- 
grant plunges  into  the  forest  away  from  civilization.  The  forest 
does  not  close  behind  him,  for  the  road-maker  is  following  cloee 
upon  him  and  compels  him  still  to  keep  in  communication  with 
the  civilization  from  which  he  flies.  Thus  is  the  tendency  to 
barbarism  to  which  the  newly  settled  regions  of  America  are 
exposed  by  distance  from  salutary  restraints,  held  in  check. 
The  solitude  of  the  pioneer  is  broken  by  the  thunder  of  tfae  rail- 
way-train, and  there  can  be  no  barbarism  within  its  sound. 

The  history  of  railroads,  previous  to  the  inveation  of  the 
locomotive  steam  engine,  presents  no  features  of  peculiar  inter- 
est. The  laying  of  wooden  tracks,  plated  with  iron,  and  of  various 
patterns,  had  been  practised,  where  circumstances  made  it  pecu- 
liarly feasible,  from  about  two  centuries  ago  until  the  year  1829, 
without  any  great  improvement,  or  any  exercise  of  marked 
originality  in  their  construction.  We  ought  to  admit,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  in  1814,  that  cogs  were  unne- 
cessary to  effect  the  forward  motion  of  a  self-moving  car,  and 
that  the  adhesion  of  the  wheel-tire  to  the  rail  was  enough  to 
sustain  a  heavy  draft.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  when  the  gigan- 
tic (for  the  time)  scheme  of  constructing  a  railroad  thirty  miles 
in  length  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  matured, 
whether  steam  was  the  best  agent  for  propelling  railway  trains. 
It  was  also  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  stationary  engines  or 
locomotive  engines  were  preferable — that  is,  whether  an  engine 
which  was  fixed  in  a  particular  spot,  and  drew  a  train  by  wind- 
ing up  a  rope,  or  whether  an  engine  moving  with  the  train, 
was  most  likely  to  be  a  successful  propelling  force.  Great 
competition  was  excited,  and  the  result  was  the  production, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  of  a  locomotive  engine,  which  on 
its  first  trial  made  twenty-nine  miles  an  hour,  and  which  after- 
wards attained  to  the  speed  of  thirty-four  miles  an  hour.  This 
successful  experiment  urged  railroad  enterprise  into  a  degree  of  ae* 
tivity  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  beneficial  inven 
tions.  But  it  was  not  imagined  at  this  time  (1830)  what  a  num- 
ber of  these  iron  thoroughfares  the  travel  and  business  of  a  coun- 
try would  womm.    They  were  regarded  as  huraries,  whidi  only. 
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P^cttUar  circmnftuices  would  warrant  the  puUic  in  inrrniaiiig 
That  they  would  finally  turn  out  to  be  necessaries  of  business 
life,  and  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  of  all  artificial  roads, 
nobody  seemed  to  anticipate.  Every  year  brought  its  improve- 
ments in  the  patterns  of  rails,  the  grading  of  roads,  the  construc- 
tion of  engines,  until  railroad  architecture  became  a  science*-— 
And  yet,  necessity,  rather  than  confident  enthusiasm,  seemed  to 
dictate  the  progress  made,  and  as  late  as  1841,  Dr.  Lardner  w» 
endeavoring  to  correct  the  **  extravagant "  notions  of  railway 
speed  in  the  public  mind,  by  telling  us  that  forty  miles  dan  hour 
was  the  ^eatest  speed  he  had  ever  known,  even  under  the  stress 
of  experiment,  and  that  twenty  miles  an  hour  was  the  best  speed 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected  with  heavy  trains  and  ordinary 
stoppages.  But  as  the  true  value  of  railroads  beg^n  to  be  appre- 
ciated ;  as  it  became  evident  how  much  they  increased  business, 
as  well  as  how  easily  they  were  supported,  a  more  vigorous  ef- 
fort was  made  to  perfect  them.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
Railway  mania  and  Railway  Ring  (Mr.  Hudson)  of  1847,  we 
shall  find  that  railroads  have  been  constructed  with  a  degree  of 
perfection,  and  results  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  speed,  and 
their  accompaniments  "  got  up"  in  a  style  of  magnificence,  which 
would  be  surprising  to  many  American  readers.  For  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  while  our  countrymen  have  surpassed  Eun^peans 
in  the  speed  and  elegance  of  their  steamboats,  to  an  unaccounta- 
ble degree,  the  latter  have  greatly  outrivalled  us  in  the  matter  of 
railroads.  We  know  not  wheUier  John  Bull,  entering  such 
steamers  as  the  Isaac  Newton  or  Connecticut^  or  Brother  Jonathan 
looking  around  at  the  depot  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway^  would  be  the  more  surprised. 

The  Europeans  much  surpass  us  in  railway  speed.  The  road 
which  connects  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  trains 
of  which,  in  consequence  of  many  advantages,  are  said  to  be 
among  the  most  rapid  in  the  country,  ordinarily  travel  at  less  than 
forty  miles  an  hour,  express  time.  In  England,  the  ordinary  rate 
of  speed  on  the  best  railways,  is  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  rate 
of  about  ninety  miles  an  hour  has  been  attained.  The  cause  of 
the  disparity  between  English  and  American  railroads  is  not  a 
secret.  The  simple  experiment  of  children,  in  which  the  high- 
wheeled  toy  carriage  passes  its  low-wheeled  competitor  on  the 
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raclioed  plane,  although  an  equal  weight  propels  each,  explaiaB 
the  whole  matter.  The  driving-wheels  of  the  English  locomo- 
tives  are  larger  in  dianieter  than  ours,  and,  of  course,  are  more 
rapidly  moved  hy  the  same  amount  of  steam.  It  is  said,  that  a 
little  competition  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives 
would  soon  give  u^  the  advantage  now  possessed  hy  the  Britidi 
public. 

We  began  this  article  in  order  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  fiicts 
stated  in  the  leading  article  o£  the  London  Quarterly  Review  for 
Decemoer,  1848 — facts  which  we  have  read  vnth  astonishment 
But  first  we  will  make  a  few  important  statements  concerning 
this  road,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  article  in  queetion. 

The  London  and  North- Western  Railway  runs  from  London 
to  Carlisle,  through  Birmingham  and  LiverpooL  It  very  nearly 
crosses  England  from  East  to  West  diagonally,  and  also  wants 
but  one  hundred  miles  of  traversing  England  from  North  to 
South.  Its  direct  route  extends  nearly  three  hundred  miles, 
while  it  has  branches  amalgamated  with  it  by  Parliamentary 
4»mpulsion,  which  make  the  Company  pn^rietors  of  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  of  railway.  But  the  mere  distance  over  whidi 
the  Company  have  control  is  not  so  surprising  to  a  cUixen  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  capital  invested  in  this  single  entm^ 
jirise  which  strikes  Brodiw  Jonathan  with  amazement.  The 
^jgljrregate  and  consolidated  capital  of  the  London  and  Nordi- 
Weetem  Railway,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1848,  was  $124,678,- 
718  !  In  this  country  wp  are  amazed,  if  a  Railway  Company 
has  a  capital  of  $7,000,000  or  t8,000,000.  The  earnings  of  die 
Company  for  the  last  six  months  of  1848  were  $5,585,452,  and 
their  e^pendttures'  $2,699,834 — ^leaving  them  a  net  profit  for 
half  a  year  only  of  $2,885|168  !  At  the  last  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Company,  a  pious  proprietor  (Yankiee,  stock-holder,) 
offered  a  resolution  respecting  Sunday  travel  on  the  road,  which 
was  received  with  "  much  impatience."  The  Chairman,  ( Yan- 
kiee, the  Presid^it)  of  the  Company  replied  to  the  gentleman, 
and  stated  that  there  were  no  more  trains  run  on  Sunday  than 
the  public  actually  needed.  "As  to  goods  (Ycnrf^tce,  freight) 
trains,"  said  he,  *'  not  one  of  them  started  on  their  lines  on  Sun- 
day, but  tMejf  could  n»t  help  forwarding  those  that  came  from  Scot- 
land on  that  day."     This  nMve  remark  was  received  with  ."  much 
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laughter/*  and  the  pious  resolution  was  **  rejected  hy  an  orer- 
whelming  show  of  hands." 

We  return  to  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  He  com- 
plains that  no  book  gives  the  puhlic  any  idea  of  the  detail  of  rail- 
way operations,  and  endeavors  to  supply  the  deficiency  hy 
sketching,  with  humorous  minuteness,  everything  which  he  has 
been  able  to  learn  by  a  trip  undertaken  with  facilities  of  the  best 
kind  for  close  observation. 

Many  of  his  statements  set  forth  the  magnificent  scale  ujjon 
which  the  Company's  operaiions  are  conducted.  For  ihstancd, 
they  employ  966  Clerks,  3054  Porters,  701  Police  Officers,  738 
Engineers  and  Firemen,  3347  mechanics  or  artificers,  and  1425 
laborers — amounting  in  all  to  10,263  employees.  They  also  have 
in  their  tables  612  horses.  They  own  two  railway  towns,  Crewe 
and  Wolverton ;  the  former  a  place  o£  8000  inhabitants,  full  one 
half  of  whom  are  the  employees  of  the  Railway  Conspany. — 
Wolverton's  population  is  about  1400,  all  supported  by  the  Com- 
pany, with  their  families.  These  towns  were  built  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  acconunodating  the  railroad  with  maauiacturing  and 
repdring  shops.  Crewe  contains  514  houses,  all  the  property  of 
the  Company ;  Wolverton,  242  red  brick  dwellings  which  are  ditto. 
Bach  has  a  church,  and  Crewe  has  three  sdiool  houses ;  Wolver- 
ton, one  of  the  latter ;  Church  and  schools  being  built  by  the 
^Railway  Com^ny.  The  writer  says  that  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Rail-roadarians,  **8he  '*  means  a  locomotive  engine ;  **he  "  the  Pre- 
sident or  Chairman  ;  "t^  *'  the  Board  of  47  Directors.  At  Wol- 
verton, the  Company  furnish  a  library  of  TOO  volumes  and  an 
extensive  reading  room  to  the  public  At  this  place,  the  school 
contains  about  150  children ;  at  Crewe,  300. 

The  writer  saw,  at  Wolverton,  sixty  locomotives  undergoing 
repsdrs  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Wolverton  shops.  At  Crewe,  the 
locomotive-shops  turned  out  a  new  engine  and  tender  every  Mon- 
day morning  during  the  year  1848 !  1600  workmen  are  employ- 
ed in  the  business  of  making  locomotives  alone,  and  their  wages 
amount  to  more  than  $8000  a  week. 

100  locomotives  are  daily  in  motion  on  the  line  between  Birming- 
ham and  Carlisle;  220  belong  to  the  line.  As  the  cost  of  these 
Averages  nearly  $10,000  a  piece,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Compa- 
ny have  invested  over  $200,000  in  locomotives  for  one  division  of 
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their  road.  In  the  carriage  (or,  aa  we^houM  say.  the  oar)  m— 
ftcturing  department  at  Crewe,  670  pamenger  cars  are  nuunz&c- 
tored,  and  260  workmen  are  employed.  In  the  waggon  (firei|^ 
car)  conatruction-shop  for  the  lower  division  of  the  road  (froM 
London  to  Birmingham)  2000  baggage  waggons,  with  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  trucks,  were  stored  at  the  time  of  whidi  tke 
writer  in  the  Review  speaks.  The  Company's  freight-cara,  afl 
told,  amount  to  6236.  The  freight  department  is  under  tke 
charge  of  two  firms,  one  of  which,  at  a  single  railway  atatioo, 
makes  use  of  24  steam -cranes,  21  common  cranes,  396  horaea,  4 
•team  hay-cutters  for  the  horses,  57  waggons  and  25  drays,  be- 
sides employing  538  porters  and  234  writing  clerks.  Thia  firm 
carted  for  the  Company  during  a  single  year,  an  average  of  more 
than  481  tons  per  day !  (The  quantity  of  coke  (valued  at  $5  per 
ton)  consumed  annually  by  the  Company,  exceeds  112,000  toaa.) 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1848,  73,732  loaded  freight-can 
arrived  at  and  departed  from  a  single  station. 

These  statements  may  give  the  reader  some  faint  idea  of  the 
prodigious  scale  on  which  rail-road  operations  are  conducted  in 
England.  We  ought  to  say  a  word  c^  the  elegance  o€  aocne  of 
the  railway  appliances  and  the  minuteness  and  precision  of  othen, 
in  that  country. 

The  railroad  platform  at  Camden  station,  is  a  structure,  whli  a 
roof  of  a  curve  of  900  feet,  lighted  by  day,  through  plate-glaaa  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  by  night  with  232  gas-lights.  One  of  tiie 
workshops  at  Easton,  which  is  260  feet  long  by  132  broad,  is 
completely  roofed  with  plate  glass,  framed  with  reticulated  iroa 
wire.  The  Easton  platform  is  lighted  with  an  acre  and  three 
quartera  of  plate  glass ! 

As  English  railroads  lie  through  thickly  settled  districta,  naove 
at  a  marvellously  rapid  pace,  go  long  distances  through  long  tm- 
nels  impenetrably  dark,  and  through  fogs  equaUy  impenetrable  by 
the  eye,  it  becomes  necessary  to  build  the  roads  and  looooiodvaa 
with  the  greatest  care  and  nicety.  An  English  locomotive  ooo- 
tains  5416  pieces,  ''put  together  carehilly  as  a  watch."  They  are 
atruotures  almoat  imposing,  with  thm*  weight  (tender  indoded)  of 
alxty  tons,  their  six  wheels,  of  which  the  hind  wheels  are  eigkt 
feet  high— higher  than  any  man  save  a  giant.  They  are  ntiade  by 
tbe  aid  of  the'  most  accurate  machinery,  such  as  turning-lathes 
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wbiok  win  cut  an  nobroken  sbavhig,  f<Mty  feet  loog,  fixnn  a  mass 
of  cold  iron,  and  Nasmjtb's  great  steam-hammer,  which  can  be 
managed  by  a  man,  who  sits  on  top  of  it,  so  nicely,  as  to  strike  a 
blow  of  twenty-five  tons'  force,  or  a  tap,  which  will  just  suffice 
to  drive  a  ten«penny  nail.  In  a  heavy  fog,  to  prevent  trains  from 
nmning  into  or  through  the  station,  some  patent-signals  are  pla- 
ced at  intervals  of  200  hundred  yards  for  a  mile  on  the  track, 
which  explode  widi  a  cannon-like  report,  and  warn  the  engineer 
to  stop  where  he  is.  To  obviate  delay  and  consequent  confusion, 
coals  are  heated  in  advance  at  the  station,  and  poured,  a]l  glowing 
mto  the  fiimace.  For  the  same  purpose  an  apparatus  is  arranged 
by  which  one  mail  bag  is  struck  off  from  and  another  caught  upon 
the  flying  trains,  without  the  slightest  slacking  of  speed. 

The  arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  lost  articles  to  dieir 
l^wners  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  regulations  of  the 
great  Railway  of  ifdiich  we  are  speaking.  There  is  a  person, 
employed  by  the  Company,  whose  sole  occupation  it  is  to  rush 
duxHigh  the  cars  as  soon  as  the  passengers  have  left,  and  collect 
die  abandoned  chattels  of  the  excited  travellers.  He  takes  them 
at  once  to  the  Lost  Luggage  Office,  where  a  description  of  them 
is  instantly  recorded  by  the  superintendent.  Luggage,  which 
bears  the  owner's  address,  is  kept  for  two  days ;  then,  unless 
called  ibr ,  it  is  f<Mrwarded.  If  it  bears  no  address,  it  is  opened  at 
the  expiration  of  the  month,  and,  if  a  clue  to  its  ovmership  is 
firand,  a  letter  is  despatched.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  unclaimed 
articles  are  sold.  When  a  lost  article  is  inquired  for  and  cannot 
be  found,  die  superintendent  writes  to  310  stations  on  40  lines  of 
raO  to  order  a  search.  The  Lost  Luggage  Store-Room  is  a  large 
gas-lighted  apartment,  c(mtaining  forty  well  filled  Inns  of  lost 
articles*  The  writer's  description  of  the  motley  mass  is  very 
clever  and  deserves  to  be  read. 

The  locomotives  are  examined  and  oiled  at  every  station,  and 
scarcely  a  trip  is  made,  without  resulting  in  the  necessity  of  some 
flairs.  The  examination  is  systematically  made  by  three  per- 
sons at  ike  conclusion  of  every  trip.  Persons  are  also  employed 
solely  to  Hiop  the  passenger  trains  on  their  arrival ;  and  no  ''first 
win  degrade  himself  by  mopping  a  second  class 


Among  other  interestiaf  items,  the  review  fiimiakes  some  gas- 
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tronomic  stadstics — to  wit,  die  annual  eonsumption  of  edibles 
and  drinkables  at  the  railroad  refresbment  house  of  WolveitoiL 
in  the  catalogue,  we  find  that  over  70,000  bottles  of  porter, 
35,040  of  ale,  730  of  gin,  731  of  runi,  and  3,660  of  brandy,  are 
swallowed  there  per  amium. 

We  close  with  the  record  of  a  fbct,  suggesting  a  thought  almost 
painful— -the  thought  of  the  numbers  of  men  who  in  crowded 
towns  spend  their  whole  lives  in  the  hard  and  ill-paid  labor  of  a 
great  establishment,  and  then  pass  away  as  unnoticed  as  the  insects 
that  build  the  coral-reefs*  The  article  before  us  mentions  the  fact 
that  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  railroad  town  of  Crewe  an  in- 
distinguishable row  of  little  slabs  mark  the  spot  where  the  dead 
sleep.  Of  these,  htU  one  contains  an  epiU^h,  and  that  was  rai»> 
ed  by  his  comrades  to  a  poor  fellow,  who  died  under  amputation, 
which  his  shocking  fractures  by  a  collision  made  necessary.— 
The  remaining  dust  is  known  only  to  surviying  aflection  and  to 
€k)d. 
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MANHOOD. 

l%e  childish  toy  delights  bo  more, 

Nor  joys  of  .vovtbfcl  soul ; 
Tlio  padi  we  trsf  elled  in  of  yore, 

How  'dwindled  to  its  £0«) ! 
On  loftier  deeds  man's  soul  is  set. 

And  statelier  is  his  toy ; 
Bat  still  he  thinks,  with  fond  regret, 

How  he  was  once  a  boy. 

Hew  wide  was  onee  the  sporting  groiuid 

That  now  so  narrow  seems^ 
How  limited  the  circles  round 

The  world  of  youthful  dreams  ! 
Full  is  the  cup  of  manhood's  heart,- 

With  high  hopes  brimming  o'er ; 
But  oft  the  saddening  thought  will  start — 

Youth  Cometh  nevermore. 

The  boy  looks  on  his  little  store. 

And  deems  it  boundless  treasure — 
Looks  lovingly,,  and  counts  it  o'er 

With  never- ^Euling  pleasure; 
But  dollars  are  the  great  man's  pence, 

He  heaps  with  grasping  hands; 
Yet,  wbat*s  the  ndghty  differenee 

*Twixt  ten  and  tiionsand  sands  f 

Though  Honor  beckon  from  her  throne, 

And  Pleasure  firom  her  bower — 
Fair  wealth  seem  easy  to  be  won 

With  an  her  ample  dower; 
Though  on  man's  bark  fore'er  unfurled 

Be  the  bHght  flag  of  joy ; 
Yet,  h*  wmM  glM  Hm  iIm^  wide  wvrld 

Ta  h#  MM*  wmm  m  fasr* 
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BEGGARS  AND  BEGGING. 

If  there  10  any  thing  iu  the  world  of  nature  and  aoeietj,  1 
▼exatious  than  a  beggar ,  we  do  not  wish  to  know  bj  ezperieBoe 
what  that  something  is.  Not  that  it  is  hard  to  gire :  to  peopis 
who  have  ^e  wherewidi,  giving  is  often  manrellona^r 
much  easier  than  not  giving.  The  vexation  of  me 
touches  a  deeper  spring  than  that  which  opens  a  pocket  or  unties 
a  purse.  As  for  ourselves,  a  beggar,  as  soon  as  he  appeaia,  bur- 
dens our  conteience.  We  start  at  the  first  appearance  of  his  pack 
as  from  a  night-mare,  for  we  know  that  the  oppressive  questiea 
.  will  at  once  come  up—"  may  we  give,  or  may  we  not  t*'  Is  ths 
man  before  us  an  impostor,  whom  we'  *  shall  only  enoourage  fay 
charity  in  his  course  of  duplicity,  falsehood,  fraud,  indolence  aad 
intemperance ;  or  is  he  one  of  those  to  whom,  if  we  give,  we 
lend  to  Gt>d  1  We  would  beg  a  satisfactory  answer,  oftaa,  at  a 
price  ten  times  greater  than  the  sum  the  beggar  seeka  from  as. 
Of  course,  we  always  feel  safe  in  giving  food  ''to  be  eaten  oa  dM 
premises :"  rarely  do  we  dare  to  give  money. 

Now  the  ediical  question  is  :  is  it  better  to  be  imposed  vtpoa  oe- 
easionally  by  presuming  beggars  to  be  honest,  (unless  a  spiritwMi 
breadi  or  an  alcoholic  nose  furnishes  a  conclusive  presampdafi  ta 
the  contrary)  and  thereby  save  one's  self  from  ever  rqectiBg  one 
of  God's  deserving  poor,  or  to  presume  all  streei-beggan  to  bs 
knaves,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  an  ^^spoxtunity  to  do  a  really 
good  deed  t  Indiscriminate  charities,  given  to  get  rid  (^  aaCrasl- 
ies  **  go-to-the-devil  charities,"  as  a  distinguished  divine  cdb 
tfiem— are  no  charities.  But  what  shall  true  benevoleaoe  do  t 
make  sure  of  encouraging  no  knaves  by  dmng  no  atreec-ahas» 
or  trust  good  appearances  in  all  cases,  with  a  chance  of  eari^iaf 
three  rogues  to  one  genuine  ol:9ect  d  charity  t  We  are  diinkiag 
of  the  propriety  of  offsriBg  apriao»  after  dia  manner  of  dM  IhAB 
of  Bridgewater,  to  die  penoo  mfho  wiH  wriie  dM  moat  aaliriklory 
essay  OQ  this  gpreat  quesdon. 

Mendicancy  is  a  trade  and  an  art.  A  person  can  becoaae  a  pro- 
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ficient  beggar  as  well  as  a  proficient  carpenter.  But  the  advan* 
ces  made  in  our  country  in  the  accomplishment  of  begging,  are  as 
yet  comparatiTely  small.  The  art  is  confined  to  a  few  stale  tricks 
and  stale  stories.  The  street  beggar  is  almost  universally  in  want 
of  money  to  buy  a  lodging,  and  always  on  the  way  home  to  his 
natiYO Tillage,  whiter,  afterTarious  wanderings,  reverses  and  hard- 
iiiips,  he  has  turned  his  face.  But  the  beggar^s  lodging,  if  you 
give  him  the  money  to  purchase  one,  will  rarely  be  between  the' 
sheets  of  a  tavern-bed.  He  will  economize  by  sle^ng  in  a  bam 
and  saving  his  shilling.  His  home,  which  he  seeks  so  anxiously, 
is  usually  the  next  large  town,  where  he  can  profitably  pursue  his 
business  of  asking  charity. 

In  England,  however,  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained  by 
beggars,  is  astonishing.  The  stringent  penalties  against  mendi- 
sancy.riiarpen  the  wits  of  those  engi^ed  in  it,  and  it  is  probable 
tetthe  law,  wlule  it  often  aggravates  cases  of  real  suffering  and  de- . 
sdtution,  imprisoning  starving  girlhood  and  sickly  old  age,  protects 
society  very  little  against  the  importunities  of  the  cunning  and 
knavish  mendicant. 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Times  gives  an  account  of  a 
ssme^  whieh  would  hardly  be  expected  here.  A  benevolent  gen* 
tieman  recently  entered  a  hovel  in  London,  where  he  found  a 
poor  woman,  dressed  in  rags  and  screaming  in  firantic  grief  Ofver 
th^  corpse  of  a  little  famine-pinched  girl  about  three  years  old.— - 
Anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  sad  excitement,  *he  cote* 
menced  sympathizing  with  the  bereaved  creature.  After  hearing 
him  for  a  fi3w  moments,  the  woman  exclaimed':  **  Oh,  your  honor, 
what  shall  I  do  ;  she's  gone  ;  she's  gone ;  she  that  cost  me  five 
pounds  to  buy  her,  and  has  been  as  good  as  a  nine*pence  a  day  to 
me  ever  since.** 

'  The  wretched  hag  had  bought  a  child  and  kept  it  in  a  stale  of 
s^-stsrvation,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  sympathies  of 
the  charitable.  Her  grief  was  natural ;  she  had  lost  her  capital 
in  trade. 
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LITERAEY  NOTICES.    ^"^ 

HifTORT  ot*  Elf e LAND,  froiD  the  peai^e  of  Utrecht  to  tbe  paaoe  «f 
Purls.  By  Lord  Mabon.  Edited  by  Hknrt  Rjod,  Prmnor  li 
liie  Uaifenity  of  Pemifylrania.    New- York :  D.  A.ppletoo  dc  Co.  { 

This  work  is  fiuriy  AitatM  to  a  thoroi^  and  elah^EftteraTiew,  mktr         I 
than  to  such  %  passing  oodoe  as  we  now  0fe  it.    U  embn^^es  a  half         { 
centory  of  English  History,  distinguished  for  its  great  oTetits  and  iti 
great  men,  and  for  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  upon  die  des-         | 
tinies  of  the  world.     The  writer,  hioiself  one  of  the  great  J^^  of 
lus  age,  has  had  access  to  many  original  sources  of  informaiioii,  wad  has         ' 
gathered  a  large  amount  of  material  which  had  not  oome  wicfam  tbe 
reach  of  those  who  had  occupied  the  same  gresind  befcre  hha.    Ha 
•OMrries  a  manly  and  vigoroiis  pen,  and  deaeribes  eharaoten  wsd  ewH 
wUh  Uslorie  iiHNtftiality,  with  graphic  skill*  and  mm^tmm  jmA  x»- 
ttiMkaUe  teanlgr.     Ptefessac  Reed,  o«e  of  the  ^msC  i^BeenupMia^ 
fchohurs  of  our  country,  has  added  much  to  the  value  of  IjMs  edtekn  sC 
^e  irork,  by  bis  efttended  and  elabpzaite  qotes. 

Ba.  Chalmxb's  PosTRVitoefl  Wuuis.     8abbs«ii  Sailpluf 
VaL6.   Harper  dc-^     ' 


We  oaanot  loo  strsa]^  ooamead  this 
I  one  if  iba  p«nat  aad  leAlt*! 
i  la  a  high  dafiif  the  dfoat  with  the  inatraciiiw;  aod 
hiwe  les^  of  the  gmndaor  aod  mighty  fweep  of  his  mi»d  tiban ; 
his  alliar  piiblioatkmf«  they  have  more  of  that  indefinable 
Sjseiires  lor  the~m  a  ready  entrance  into  ^  heart.    Hiis  Yohune  la 
ijpiritaal  and  defotHHial  in  its  character  than  those  which  hspa 
It 

«4  CanKUiisif  or  t«b  Stsam  Enonis.     By  Jom  Baonm*  C.  JK.  D. 
Appleton  dc  Co.  * 

Thd  aothor  of  this  book  is  also  the  author  of  a  hiye  work  in  lyiarts 
•n  the  aaoie  subject ;  and  this  is  intended  to  be  at  once  introdadofy 
and  aupplementaiy  to  that.  It  is  a  very  sudsesftil  effort  to  simplify  the 
subject  to  the  common  comprehensk>n. 


Tbb  HiSToaiES  or  Caius  Cobhelius  Tacitus,  with  aoCee  Ibr  col- 
l*f«**  By  W.  S.  Ttlsk,  Professor  of  Languages  in  AaUwal 
College.    D.  Appleton  k  Co. 

This  edition  of  Tacitus  has  been  prepared  with  great  labor  and  ra- 
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•earch,  by  one  of  ovr  moffc  accomplished  Latin  echolars,  whoee  previous 
efibrts  in  the  canee  of  claesical  learning  have  been  recehred  with  nn- 
eommon  &Tor.  The  enay  on  the  style  of  Tacitos,  abridged  from  the 
prolegomena  of  Doderieint  and  translated  from  the  Latin,  Is  a  splendid 
jpimce  of  criticism.  The  notes  are  copious,  and  furnish  the  student 
with  an  the  helps  that  he  needs  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  text. 

Life  asd  Times  op  Philip  Henrt,  father  of  the  Commentator. 
New-Tork:  Robert  Carter  &  Co. 

lliis  book  not  only  lets  us  into  the  life  of  a  remarkable  man,  but  into 
the  history  of  a  remarkable  period.  Though  Mathew  Henry  is  now 
more  known  than  Philip,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fiither  was  mere 
highly  endowed  tiban  the  son ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  no  smaD  por- 
tion of  the  commentaries  which  appear  in  th»  son's  name,  were  gath- 
ered from  the  remarks  of  tlie  &ther,  in  connection  with  the  dai^  fiun« 
By  doTOtkms.  This  work  is  a  treasure,  and  is  worthy  to  be  circulated 
fiur  and  wide. 


Natural  HttT^oRT  or  £ifTHU8iA8iff.    By  Isaac  Tatlor.   Fnim  the* 

«tnth  Loadso  editie«« 

This  work  is  too  welt  Imowo  in  this  coontry  to  require  te  be  recom- 
■tended  anew.  It  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  prelwmd  phUesopheif 
«f  tlM  age,  andle  ftdl  of  iliougto  diait  oooid  nefer  hape  btea  produced 
IM^  the stirffng  ef  R  greet  mind  ft>om  its  peiy  depHtt. 

Frahklui  Illustratbo.    Parts  1,  2  and  3.  Harper  dc  Brodi«ii#» 

Wehap#hetetiM  autobiegraphy  of  Dr.  9iaiikUn«  bvocf^  eul  in  a 
«^fle  of  elegance  thai  we  haire  raie^  seen  eaeeeded.  The  mntlit  is 
iBtoMe^  ialaiesting,  and  will  bear  to  be  tmA  ence  a  year,  ait  lepst.  la 
M^of  tiieee  Noe.  there  is  an  aecomt  of  WhitMd,  which,  HMnmh  bf 
—  tmmm  indicating  any  sympaHqr  with  his  velii^eusfeefiagsRadBiMne^ 
feats,  is  yet  am  extraordiBary  testiawmy  to  the  power  of  his  eioqueace* 

HiMORT  or  Hawiiibal,  TflE  CARTSAeuoAii.     Mj  Xacor  Awot. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Histories  written  by  Jacob  Abbot,  and  pub- 
HriMd  by  tiie  Harpers,  which  are  spechifly  designed  to  interest  and  in- 
atrvet  the  young.  They  are  so  simple,  perspicuous,  graphic,  aad  withal 
80  fofl  of  interesting  matter,  that  they  will  be  sore  to  find  a  general  ap- 
profPal  and  a  wide  ciroulatk>n. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

It  is  with  siocere  pleaiore  that  we  preseDt  this  mOntfa,  from  a  pea 
which  not  only  we,  but  die  public  in  general,  foDy  appreciate,  a  sketch 
of  one,  whose  mind  is  great,  and  whose  character  is  *'  lovely  and  of  good 
report.'*  We  anticipate  with  a  kind  of  hopeful  sympathy  the  honaflt 
delight  which  those  who  know  Dr.  Not^  will  take  in  the  perusal  of 
the  brief  biography  which  introduces  the  present  number  of  our  Mags* 
zine. 

Tite  article  on  the  **  Reflex  Influence  of  Mind  and  Body,"  written 
by  an  accomplished  clergyman,  is  one  of  the  Teiy  best  and  most  sob- 
•tantial  articles  that  have  adorned  the  pages  of  this  work.  It  is  the 
production  of  a  scholar. 

The  poetry  in  the  presentnumber  is  of  an  uncommonly  high  character. 
We  can  say,  from  a  better  motive  than  gallantry,  that  we  highly  eeteen 
the  fiiTors  of  Mrs.  LiYKiufORS,  Miss  E.  G.  Barber  and  Miss  £.  S. 
Brown. 

The  sketch  of  St.  Peter's  Church  is  an  unusually  vigorous  eipras- 
sion  of  the  emotions  whioh  all  romantic  trareUers  feel  at  the  new  of  that 
amasing  structure — a  lofty  symbol  of  the  Church  Universal.  Our  coa- 
tribtttor  does  not  state  the  dimensions  of  the  edifice,  probably  thinkiag 
such  information  superfluous,  it  is  generally  known,  that  the  leogtk 
of  die  church  is  730  feet,  or  considerable  ra<ire  than  one  eighth  of  t 
mile.  Its  breadth  is  520  feet,  or  about  one  tenth  of  a  mile,  and  its 
height  460  feet  Its  erection  occupied  more  than  a  century,  and  it 
contains  an  altar  ninety  feet  high. 
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AMOS  PILSBURY. 

Thbei  are  few,  if  any,  more  respoasible  posts  of  public  trust 
dian  that  of  Warden  of  a  Prison.  Few  men  are  fitted  to  manage 
such  an  institution  with  success.  It  requires  rare  and  opposite 
qualities ;  decision  of  purpose,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be^ 
a  woman*like  tenderness ;  a  heart  susceptible  to  mercy,  yet  prone 
to  the  side  of  justice ;  it  reqi^ires,  in  short,  the  largest  human- 
heartedness,  great  solidity  of  judgment,  and  promptness  of  ac- 
tion. 

We  know  of  none  more  worthy,  ind  indeed  more  generally 
acknowledged  as  worthy,  of  ranking  among  the  first  managers  of 
prisons,  as  well  on  account  of  his  extensive  practical  knowledge 
and  the  improrements  whidi  he  has  been  instrumental  of  intro- 
ducing into  our  prison  system.  In  giving  any  thing  like  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  Pilsbury,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  name  of  hb  father,  Moses  G.  Pilsbury,  with  whom  he  was 
long  associated  in  conducting  prisons,  and  to  whom  he  dotibdess 
feels  greatly  indebted  for  his  skilful  knowledge  in  managing  cul* 
prits.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  His  mother  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Cleveland,  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  town  of  Essex,  Mass. 
His  paternal  grand-father  fought  with  honor*  at  Lexington  and 
Banker  Hill,  and  continued  in  the  service  of  his  country  until  the 
elose  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  early  life  he  was  obliged  to 
fttniggle  hard  vrith  fortune,  but  by  energy  and  persevering  tndus. 
try,  he  finally  triumphed  masterly,  and  won  fbr  himslef  an  envia^ 
ble  reputation  in  the  profession  to  which  he  had  been  providen*  t 
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tially  called.  He  was  the  first  warden  of  a  prison  who  was  able 
to  make  its  inmates  a  source  of  profit,  rather  than  an  expense  to 
the  State ;  and,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  he  was  the  first  prison- 
keeper  who  introduced  the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  daily  to 
the  prisoners  assembled.  He  died  at  Derry,  New  Hampshire, 
June,  1848,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  much  lamented.  His  pure  in- 
tegrity  of  character,  and  the  disinterested  Christian  philanthropy 
which  he  eyinced  throughout  his  long  life,  will  embalm  his  mem- 
ory. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire,  February  8th,  1805.  His  boyhood,  like  that  of  most 
boys,  was  passed  without  any  special  desire  to  acquire  knowledge 
at  school ;  and,  at  the  age  of  14,  he  was  taken  from  the  Acade- 
my at  Concord,  by  his  own  request,  and  sent  to  a  neighboring 
town  to  learn  the  tanner's  trade,  which  to  him,  at  that  age,  was 
fieu:  preferable  to  book-learning.  Having  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  trade  lie  set  out  for  Boston,  where  he  intended  to 
prosecute  that  business  for  a  livelihood.  But  another  destiny 
awaited  him.  Providence  seemed  to  have  designed  him  for  a 
more  responsible  position,  to  carry  out  the  plans  begun  by  his 
father,  in  improving  the  condition  of  our  prisons.  He  therefore 
abandoned  his  trade,  and  returned  to  Concord  to  complete  a  coivae 
of  Academical  study. 

In  April,  1824,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  his  father  to  become  a 
watchman  or  guard  of  the  prison,  of  which  the  latter  was  warden, 
and  here  commenced  his  career  in  the  management  and  govern- 
ment of  prisons,  for  which  he  is  so  justly  celebrated,  and  whidi 
baa  continued  to  be  the  business  of  his  life. 

At  tkku  time  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  Having  per- 
formed the  duty  of  guard  for  about  a  year,  he  was,  with  the  ap* 
probation  of  the  governor  and  council,  who  were  inspectors  of 
ihb  prison,  appointed  deputy  warden. 

Oa  the  resignation  of  his  father  in  June,  1826,  Mr.  Pilsbury,  at 
the  request  of  the  governor  and  council,  remained  with  his  sucoea- 
■or  until  the  December  following. 

Id  November,  1826,  Mr.  Pilsbury  was  married  to  Misa  Emily 
Heath,  daughter  oi  Laban  Heath.  They  have  had  five  cbildreiv 
two  only  of  whom  are  now  living.  Mr.  Pilsbury  contiDoed  to  re- 
side  in  Conconl  and  its  vicinity  until  the  sununer  of  the  next  year^ 
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at  winch  time  hts  father  and  htmeelf  were  solicited  ta  take  oharge 
of  the  new  state  prison,  then  erecting  at  Wethersfield,  on  the 
Connactieat  rhror,  about  three  miles  from  Hartford.  In  July, 
1897,  he  commenced  as  a  deputy  under  his  father  as  principal 
warden  of  that  institution.  The  younger  Mr.  Pilshury  removed 
the  prisoners  from  the  old,  or  Newgate  prison,  to  the  new  estab* 
Kshment,  which  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  fol-' 
lowing  notice  of  the  application  to  the  elder  Mr.  Pilsbury  to  take 
charge  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison  is  from  the  report  of  the 
prison  discipline  society  for  1827. 

**  If  the  directors  sliaU  be  so  happy  io  their  appoiDtment  of  a  warden 
ss  to  secure  the  senrices  of  Moses  Pihbory,  Esq.,  formeriy  warden  of  the 
prison  in  New  Hampshire,  to  whom  they  have  applied,  and  who  has  the 
sobject  now  under  consideration,  we  confidently  anticipate  the  best  re* 
salts  from  this  experiment  on  the  penitentiary  system  in  Connecticut*** 

From  the  report  of  1828,  we  take  the  following  extract : 

•*  Moses  C.  Pilsbury,  the  warden  of  the  new  prison  at  Wetiiersfteld, 
in  addition  to  the  pro?isions  which  he  makes  on  the  Sabbath  for  poblia 
worship,  regularly  reads  the  scripture  to  the  assembled  coovkats  everjr 
morniog  and  evening,  and  in  their  behalf,  offers  prayers  lo  the  Father  of 
Mercies.  He  is,  besides,  faithful  in  couoee],  affeotiooate  in  siekaeas* 
and  lovely  in  his  Christian  sympathies  towards  those  comnniited  to  his 
care,  without  losing  any  thing  in  his  prompt  and  successful  attention  It 
business  and  discipline.  He  mingles  autberity  and  affectioo  in  his  ^v- 
emment  and  instructions,  so  that  the  principles  of  obedience  and  aCae» 
tion  flow  almost  spontaneously  towards  him,  from  the  hearts  of  the  cea* 
ficts." 

Moses  C.  Pilshury  continued  warden  of  this  prison  until  April, 
1830,  when  his  son  waa  appointed  to  fill  his|place*  The  direeton» 
in  their  report  to  the  legiskture  of  May,  1830,  speaking  of  his  re- 
signation, say : 

**It  ought  to  be  stated  that  when  Mr.  Pilsbury  was  first  appointed,  he 
gave  us  distinctly  to  understand  that  he  should  hold  the  office  but  for  two 
years,  which  term  he  has  more  than  accomplished." 

•*  He  left  Recharge  of  the  prison  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1886,  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Amos  Pilsbury,  who  had  been  deputy  warden  fh>m  the  oods- 
mencement,  was  appointed  to  be  warden.  In  seleeting  him^  we  were 
inflaenced  i>rincipally  by  the  consideration  that  he  was  faoailiar  with  the 
discipline  and  routine  of  business,  although  he  had  not  been  acquainted 
with  the  financial  concerns  or  the  accounts.  We  should,  for  many  rea- 
sons, have  beeij  better  satisfied  with  a  person  of  nuiturer  age.   We  hope. 
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kowevw,  he  mnj  be  fooml  to  poaiMt  qmllieiitieiit  wUeh  wHI  < 
dM  objectkMM  ariMug  fiom  bk  joatli/* 

It  was  perhaps  not  strange  that  die  directors  had  doubts  of  his 
abiKty  to  maintain  the  institntion  in  its  flourishing  condition.  But 
Mr.  Pilsbury,  although  distrusting  his  own  capacity  for  the  sitoaf 
tion  that  had  been  so  well  filled  by  his  father,  took  the  place  of 
warden  with  a  determination  that  if  energy,  hard  labor,  and  con- 
stant personal  attention  t%  the  duties  of  his  office  could  prevent  it, 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  reputation  of  the  institudon  should 
sufteron  account  of  his  youth. 

The  condition  of  the  prison  and  the  result  of  the  two  first  years 
of  his  administratioD  (^  its  albirs,  convinced  a  majority  cdf  tbe 
directors  and  the  public  generally,  that  Mr.  Pikbury's  age  did  not 
disqualify  him  for  the  responsible  place  to  which  he  had  been  cal- 
led. Oovemor  Peters,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  May,  1832, 
says: 

**11ie  (Heads  of  the  penltaDtiary  syitetn  have  great  reason  to  rejoiee 
at  tlie  flattering  results  of  the  Coanecticnt  state  prison  during  the  past 
year.  After  paying  every  eipense  incurred  for  the  support  and  maa- 
afenent  of  the  estabMunent,  there  remains  a  bakace  in  &Tor  of  the  in- 
sltatien  of  ei|^t  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thhteen  dollars  and  fifij- 
tkree  cents  ;  of  which  sun  six  diousaad  fire  hundred  dollars  have  been 
paid  into  ^le  state  treasury.** 

**  Should  the  oooeems  of  the  prison  contnue  to  be  managed  in  the  pre- 
sent &ifthfiil,  prudent  and  skilfnl  manner,  it  k  a  fair  presumption  that 
hereafter  there  iriU  be  an  annual  net  gain  to  the  state  firom  the  institai- 
tion  of  ten  tiioutand  dollars.** 

*«The  importance  of  maintaining  the  peDlteatisry  system  k  too  peat, 
in  a  OMiral  and  humane,  as  well  as  in  a  pecunkry  point  of  view,  to  escape 
tiM  attention  of  the  legisktnre;  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  urge  per- 
severance hi  pursiung  an  improToment,  in  the  penal  police  of  our  state, 
which  was  so  happily  commenced,  and  which  has  been  fiiUowed  with 
such  signal  success.** 

A  personal  difficulty,  which  had  occurred  soon  after  his  appoint 
asent,  with  one  of  the  directors,  and  whidi  had  been  very  mimoy- 
iaf  ftttd  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Pikbury,  resulted  in  his  removal  firom 
effice  in  seplembei ,  1882. 

A  thorougb  investigation  was,  at  his  own  request,  imnaediately 
instituted  into  the  aflairs  of  the  prison  and  its  management,  by  a 
conamittee  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  the  diairmau 
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•fm^tckwit  the  Hob.  John  Q.  Wikoa,  now,  sod  for  maiiy  yem 
m  rendent  of  AUmhij.  Tbe  comnnCtoe  mmie  %  npoit  to  tko  Itgjj 
latnre  at  their  next  Mssioii ;  aad  ao  woU  tatkfied  w«ie  the  po#pi» 
and  the  legislatare  of  the  h^joatiee  done  to  Mr*  PSaborj,  that  he 
was  not  only  reappointed,  but  a  resolntion  was  paaaed  direetfaif 
the  treasurer  of  the  state  to  pay  to  him  the  expenses  he  had  incur- 
red  in  defending  himself  against  the  charges  of  his  opponenti^ 
and  four  hundred  doUars  in  addition  thereto,  for  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Pilsbury  was  rea|^>ointed  in  June,  1833,  having  been  ab- 
SMit  just  nine  months.  The  condition  of  the  prison  during  his  ab- 
aanofl^  and  at  the  time  of  his  return^  may  be  gathered  from  dit 
fidlowing  eaLtracta  from  the  aunaal  report  of  the  directoE%  Khf^ 
18S4. 

^  It  was  at  ODce  apparent  that  the  high  state  of  discipline,  wlueh  hai 
ptefisaaly  prevaiM  there,  was  very  mnoh  impairad ;  thm  pi'isaaaM 
were  noisy,  bold,  and  disobedient.  The  want  of  firmness  aad  en- 
ergy in  the  adnimBCiatioB  of  tbe  mies  6f  the  iastitattsB,  had  pi'siaMi 
aaeng  tbe  priseaars  a  state  of  lasaberdiBatian  appreaobiag  la  aaar- 
chy.'» 

'•Tlie  prisoners  coatlnned  opeofy  and  baldly  to  deckre,  ia  itm  tmm  sf 
tbe  directors,  their  determination  not  to  submit  to  aay  eoatrol  aalaaa 
diey  wars  heard  in  the  selectioa  ef  a  warden.  This  disorder^  and  aM. 
tiooas  oondoet  c^the  prisoners  was  the  result  of  a  conspirsoy,  wlrieb 
die  directors  bsTe  reasoa  to  believe,  was  known  to  and  eonnteaaneed  by 
some  of  tbe  c^Bcers  of  die  prison.'** 

**  'Vhe  convicts  appeared  to  be  in  the  habit  of  ful^  ooanaoaicating  wHb 
each  odier ;  of  passing  and  repassing  from  the  dififerent  shops,  aai  al 
arranging  plans  for  united  operations.  The  under  keepers  were  per- 
mkted  to  trade  with  the  convicts,  to  deliver  diem  money ;  and  for  what 
ia  termed  orer  work,  the  contractors  were  allawed  to  piOfMedwas  wiill 
articlea  crf'food,  fruits  and  other  debcadea,  fai  direct  vfaistkwi  ef  die  wise 
ef  tbe  prison.    A  graat  aumber  of  newipapera,  in  which  die  stfcita  el 


*  Aa  IngHtb  paper,  io  afloiion  to  dds  wwit  of  discipline  ia  priBQas,bss 
faPo wing ■aroastio  ait  at  tbe  wti^-mmgent 

Theiceaeitwitfai&aprMQB.  One  ofme  gantlemea  convioti  MDokiag  a  si 
in  a  warm  both  while  tbe  waiden  brings  his  chocolate  ■  saodier  is  batiag 
bair  out  a  is  fla«d<,  and  the  following  oonTenation  goes  on  between  a  ten 
aad  a  omivict,  in  a  dretaiDg  gown  and  flippers,  imoking  a  meersobaom, 
drinking  now  and  then  from  anmg  plaoed  npon  a  foahionabie  ftyey  at  bfaadai 

'^Tbegoremorwiabestoknow,  air,  what  eseroiae  yoa  wiU  take  la^i^y— » 
whedier  yon  win  pick  a  little  oakom,  or  take  a  tan  oa  tbe  miH  for  a  abort  tnae  f " 

'*  Ob!  gbremv  oompUmenta  to  the  goremor,  and  say,  libsnt  eoaie  eaS  is- 
dBy,IdeatfoelvaaywelU'* 
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tb^  prison  w^re  discusMd,  were  fcund  ia  the  oeUimnd  ^ 

hvtolgeiieiea  necetsarily  renilted  id  the  utter  BubvenioD  of  order*  mmd  a 

liW  disregard  of  all  low  aod  autheritjr/' 

''  The  directors  had  no  heeitatioii  in  reappoioting  Mr.  PiUbory,  who 
hid  been  removed  from  the  office  of  warden,  which  he  had  pren- 
oo^ly  held  for  a  number  of  years,  and  under  whose  government  the  dis- 
cipliae  of  the  prison  had  acquired  a  verj  high  and  desenred  degree  of 
celebrity.  Some  very  serious  charges  had  been  preferred  against  hiai 
by  a  member  of  a  preceding  board  of  directors,  and  the  iofestigatioa  Is- 
Btituted  thereon  by  the  legislature,  resulted  in  a  complete  reftitatioD  of 
the  charges,  and  in  furnishing  additional  and  hoeorable  evidetiee  m£  Wt 
fltttesft  and  capacity  for  the  offiee.  He  has  had  charge  of  the 
stoee  the  6th  of  June  last,  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  % 
and  they  are  now  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  present  cooditiDBsf 
Ito  prison,  its  strict  and  admirable  dieciplioe,  and  the  peconiary  resulto 
•f  Ms  adminietratieo,  prove  abundantly  that  their  confidenee  was  set  bhs- 

•  M<i4ie  task  of  rasoreriog  such  an  estebtishmant  from  a  dowawvd 
eawse,  and  of  bringing  it  into  profitable  operation,  was  atteadod  with 
great  difficulties  and  discouragements.*' 

**  At  ^10  pi^seot  ttme  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  prison  are  ioa  very 
pMiperouB  eoadition.*' 

Daring  Mr.  Pilsbury's  absence  from  the  prison,  one  of  the  keep^ 
Ors  had  been  murdered  by  two  of  the  prisoners,  for  which  dicy 
Were  afterwards  tried  and  executed.  In  the  short  space  of  xte 
months,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  in  the  country  had 
hoeo  nearly  ruined  by  mismanagement,  resulting  from  the  change 
tliafc  had  taken  place  in  its  government. 

-  From  this  time  to  January,  1845,  nearly  twelve  years,  Mr.  Pils- 
tavy  reniidiied  os  warden^  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  a  large  noa- 
jefky  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  uniziterrupted  by  the  politieal 
Ganges  that  frequently  took  place,  BOtwitfastanding  that  he  was 
during  the  whole  time  surrounded  by  men  who  had,  for  sinister 
pvrpoaes,  manifested  great  hostility  towards  him.  And  inter- 
esting volume  might  be  made  out  of  the  incidents  diat  oodKred 
during  this  period  of  his  life,  but  we  will  content  ourselves  widi 
^fkw  of  the  many  extracts  from  the  reports  and  puMioatioas  of 
tiia  time,  shewing  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  services  as  a  pub- 
lic officer. 

Mr.  PUsbury,  having  made  the  Wethersfield  prison  superior  to 
any  similar  establishment  in  the  countly,  next  tamed  hm  \ 
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tt>  tbe  improTement  of  the  county  jails.  He  encouraged  ^le 
bonding  of  new  prisons  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  and 
through  his  recommendations,  the  legislature  authorized  him  to 
p«j  from  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  state  prison,  one  thoosatld 
dollars  to  such  counties  in  the  state  as  should  huild  a  jail 
oo  the  plan  of  the  new  prison  «t  Hartford ;  and  he  soon  had  the 
satisfketion  of  knowing  that  Connecticut  possessed,  not  only  the 
MOOKL  aTATE  PEiSDif,  but  the  best  county  jails  in  the  country. 

The  following  extract,  referring  to  county  prisons,  is  from  the 
fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  prison  discipline  society,  publish- 
ed at  Boston,  in  1839. 

*«  Id  this  good  work  of  a  thorough  reformation  in  her  county  jail, 
Hartford  county  has  taken  the  lead.  Her  old  prison,  where  so  many  un- 
fcrtunate  beings  have  receired  the  finishing  touch  in  their  education  in 
vice,  is  converted  by  its  present  owners  into  the  busy  workshop.  A 
oevnmodioiM  prison  has  been  erected  hi  its  stead  upon  the  general  plan 
of  ttie  state  prison  at  Wethersfield,  with  such  alterations  and  improye- 
mnfhtB  as  the  experience  and  skiff  of  the  very  intelligent  and  able  super- 
iBtendent  of  that  institution  could  suggest.  However  well  constructed  a 
prison  may  be,  and  however  admirable  the  system  introduced  therein, 
eemplete  success  can  scarcely  be  expected,  unless  a  keeper  be  em- 
ptojed,  who  has  imbibed  his  knowledge  at  the  fbuntam  head,  who  has 
reeeh^  a  practical  education  under  our  accomplished  instructor,  (Amos 
PIJalNiry,)«t  WethersAefd." 

The  15th  annual  report  in  1840,  observes  : 

**From  the  cash  on  hand,  the  warden  (Amos  Pilsbury)  proposed  to  the 
last  general  assembly,  to  pay  $1000  to  each  county  in  the  state  which 
would  build  a  county  prison  on  the  plan  of  that  in  Hartford.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  reported  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  accom* 
panied  the  report  with  a  resolution,  which  passed,  to  carry  the  measure 
into  effect" 

^*  It  is  probably  the  most  important  measure,  which  has  ever  been 
adopted  in  this  country,  for  the  improvement  of  the  county  prisons, 
Amos  Pitsbnry  and  his  father,  when  they  shall  see  in  future  time  the 
bearings  of  this  measure,  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  county 
prisons,  not  only  in  Connecticut,  but  throughout  the  land,  will  never  la- 
meat  the  pains  they  have  tnken,  and  the  economy  they  have  used,  to 
obtain  favorable  pecuniary  results,  in  the  Connecticut  state  prison.** 

We  afterwards  find  Mr.  Pilsbury  engaged  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  insane  poor,  especially  that  of  the  insane  prisoners 
under  hia  care.    In  a  commanication  to  t|ie  directors  in  1841,  he 
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suggested  that  the  surplus  eamuigs  of  the  stale  prison  should  be 
etnployed  in  erectiog  and  supporting  an  estabHshment  for  ^minal 
and  pauper  lunatics.  This  was  sent  to  the  legislature  and  refiar- 
red  to  a  joint  committee ;  from  the  able  report  of  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

•*  If  the  state  should  ad«»pt  the  huaraae  saggsstioQ  of  our  reelected 
warden  of  the  state  prison,  which  has  been  referred  to  your  committee, 
sod  which  does  honor  to  his  head  and  his  heart,  the  additional  sum 
which  would  be  required  to  sustain  the  institution  hereafter,  would  bn 
oomparativelj  small  indeed/' 

A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Courier,  in  1840,  says : 

**  We  have  fr^[uently  felt  as  if  we  were  doing  a  great  good  te  the 
public,  by  citing  the  condition  of  the  Connecticut  slate  prison,  as  aa  Insti- 
tution which  has  shown  the  world  two  important  results,  let.  That 
corporeal  punishment  Is  sot  necessary.  3d.  That  a  state  penitentiaijt 
with  proper  maaagemeat,  may  not  only  be  supported  wkhdut  eapeuee 
to  the  Commonwealth,  but  n^y  be  rendered  a  source  of  profit.  Capt. 
Pilsbury,  the  esttroaUe  and  able  superlutendeat,  has  the  true  sjsteoaef 
management,  it  is  the  mild  system,  ? is^  that  wbkh  appeals  to  ^le  bus- 
ter  instead  of  the  worst  feelings  ol  human  nature.  He  selden  puaisheai 
but  when  he  does,  he  takos  especial  pains  to  show  the  crimiaal  that  he 
regards  him  as  an  unfortunate  human  b«ng,  not  as  a  brute.  Here  is 
tne  mistake  made  In  other  prisons.  We  speak  sdnsedly.  We  have  Hs- 
ited  and  studied  as  many  penitentiaries  as  any  man  of  our  age.  Ever 
have  we  considered  prison  discipline  as  an  important  study  for  hnaiau 
society.** 

**  Capt  Pilsbury,  on  one  occasion,  was  told  that  a  prisoner,  who  had 
been  recently  committed*  had  sworn  to  kill  him,  and  that  he  had  actu- 
ally sharpened  his  rasor  for  that  purpose.  Without  hesitancy,  he  eent 
for  the  man  to  come  to  his  oflke.  '*  I  wish  you  to  shave  me/*  said  tiie 
warden ;  and  seating  himself,  added,  ^  here  is  all  the  apparatus.**  Ttia 
man  plead  a  want  of  skill.  ^' Never  mind,**  said  the  warden,  **  yea  are 
not  intractable,  you  will  soon  learn,  and  I  intend  you  to  perforoa  asj 
toilet  daity."  The  man,  with  trembling  hands,  went  to  work ;  he  per- 
formed tibe  shaving  poorly,  lor  he  was  wholly  disarmed,  and  was  treat- 
Ming  more  from  fear,  blended  widi  growing  confidence  for  the  warden, 
than  from  a  continuance  of  his  fell  purpose  to  take  his  life.  When  asked 
the  next  day  by  the  warden  why  he  did  not  cut  bis  throat  when  he  was 
shaving  him — as  he  said  he  would  do— exckimed,  '*  may  God  fiuglve 
me,  but  I  did  intend  to  kifl  you  if  1  could  have  found  an  opportuui^; 
but  now  my  hatred  is  broken  down.** 
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The  foUowing,  in  relation  to  the  same  incident,  is  from  MSbs 
Martineaa's  Retrospect  ot  Western  Travel,  published  in  London, 
1838: 

**  Capt.  PiMniry  is  the  fentlemen  who,  on  being  told  that  a  desperate 
prisooer  had  sworn  to  mnrder  him,  speedily  sent  for  hiro  to  sliave  him, 
allowing  do  one  to  be  present.  He  eyed  the  roan,  pointed  to  the  rasor 
and  desired  him  to  shave  him.  The  prisoner's  hand  trembled,  but  he 
went  through  it  very  well.  When  he  had  done,  the  caplsin  said,  *  I  have 
be  en  told  you  meant  to  murder  me,  but  I  thought  I  might  trust you«' 
*  God  bless  you,  sir !  you  may,*  replied  the  regenerated  man.  Suoh  is 
the  power  of  faith  in  man  !** 

Neither  of  these  versions  is  strictly  correct.  The  ciroaiaataiiceti 
«s  narrated  to  the  writer  by  a  person  who  was  then  ooiineoted 
with  the  prison,  were  these.  A  desf>erate  fellow  of  the  naiiM  of 
Scou,  alias  Teller,  was  sent  to  Wetherafield^for  fifteen  yean;  be 
had  previously  been  confined  in  Sing  Sing  and  other  prisons.  He 
was  determined  not  to  work  or  submit  to  any  rules.  Of  course 
Captaiu  Pilsbory  treated  him  accordingly.  He  very  sooa  cot  one 
of  his  bands  nearly  ofE,  on  purpose  to  avoid  labor ;  but  his  wound 
was  immediately  attended  to,  and  in  lesa  than  one  boor  after* 
wards  ho  found  himself  turning  a  large  crank  with  one  hand  ;  it 
was  then  that  he  declared  he  would  murder  the  warden  on  fhe 
vary  first  <q>portunity.  Soon  after  this,  the  regular  barber  of  the 
prison  being  sick,  and  Scott  who  had,  it  was  said,  when  young, 
worked  at  that  trade,  was  directed  by  the  deputy  warden  to  take 
the  place  of  the  barber,  and  shave  the  prisonera  throughout  the 
•etablisbment,  Mr.  Pilsbury,  on  going  into  the  shop  soon  after^ 
wards,  was  told  by  one  of  the  assistants,  that  the  prisoners  did  not 
like  to  be  shaved  by  this  man,  he  had  behaved  very  bad  since  he 
had  been  an  inmate,  and  they  were  afraid  of  him.  Mr.  Pilsbury 
unmediately  took  the  chair  and  directed  Scott  to  shave  him  as  re- 
lated above. 

From  that  moment  he  became  one  of  the  best  behaved  convicts 
hi  the  prison,  and  remained  so  until  Mr.  Pilsbury  left  it,  in  Novem* 
ber,  1832.  Soon  after  the  appointment  of  a  new  warden,  Scott 
tried  to  escape,and  murdered  one  of  the  keepers.  For  this  crime 
he  was  hung,  at  Hartfi>rd,  1833. 

In  1837,  the  directors  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison,  say  : 

Tbst  Bolhiog  has  odearred  during  the  year  to  dlminirii  die  eonideace 
hitherto  expressed,  in  the  food  disciplkie  and  proper  maaafsaisat  sf 
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the  institiUion,  mir  to  detract  froin,  its  former  high  reputatiiMi.  Bf  re- 
ferring to  the  warden's  report,  the  incooie  of  the  prison  for  each  year, 
since  it  has  been  in  operation,  may  be  ascertained,together  with  the  dis* 
position  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  made  of  the  income.  From 
this  full  and  interesting  document,  we  clearly  see  the  importance  of  a 
systematic  and  uniform  course  of  management,  that  it  is  easy,  m  a  short 
•time,  so  to  impair  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  as  not  only  to  diminish 
Its  income,  but  to  require  years  of  good  management  for  its  restoratioD« 
The  income  of  the  prison  annually  increased  from  its  first  establishment 
-at  Wethersfield,  until  the  year  1832,  when  unfortunately  a  change  was 
made  for  a  short  time,  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  and  consequent^ 
^f  its  discipline.  The  annual  income  was  then  suddenly  reduced  from 
-98^713.63  to  tl,500.  Since  then  the  income  has  again  yearly  increased, 
UDtii  it  now  ■early  equals  tiiat  of  any  former  period.*' 

In  the  report  of  the  same  officers  to  the  legislature,  in  May,  1842, 
lliey  remark  : 

**We  should  do  injustice  to  the  warden  of  the  prison,  if  we  should 
-omit  to  bear  testimony  to  his  superior  qualifications  for  the  arduous  and 
responsible  office  which  he  holds,  and  has  so  long  held  to  the  great  sat- 
li&ction  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state,  discharging  all 
his  official  dutiee  with  great  ability,  with  fidelity  to  the  state,  with  hu  - 
manity  to  the  prisoaers,  and  to  the  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  direc- 
tors ;  to  his  unrivaled  skill  and  singular  fitness  for  the  station  wbich  he 
holds,  that  the  gratifying  results  in  the  management  of  the  Conoecti- 
cut  state  prison  are  mainly  attributable/* 

A  writer,  in  his  suggestions  on  prison  management,  says: 
**  The  elder  Mr.  Pilsbnry,  was  the  acknowledged  founder  of  the  ha- 
pro? ed  system  of  prison  discipline,  at  least  flo  far  as  New  England  it 
concerned.  Mr.  P ilsbury  the  younger,  was  educated  uader  his  £afliei*s 
eye,  has  carried  into  operation  every  principle  and  rule  which  his  father 
found  so  eminently  successful  in  restraining  the  turbulent  scamps,  which 
the  law  has  swept  together  into  a  state  prison  ;  he  has  Tory  much  im- 
proved on  them,  and  is  now,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  most  perfect 
state  prison  warden  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.** 

In  speaking  of  the  prison,  he  says : 

**  The  Connecticut  State  prison,  is,  as  conducted  by  Amos  PUshory; 
the  pride  of  the  State,  and  fearlessly  challenges  comparison  with  aniy 
similar  establishment  in  the  world.** 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the   directors  of  the  Connecticat 
State  prison  to  the  legislature,  May,  1843  : 
**  In  conclusion,  the  directors  would  be  doing  violence  to  thebr  own  (sal* 
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m^  did  they  fail  to  aspreas  their  gmtlftcatioft  at  the  edmirable  maasar 
ia  which  the  wardeo  has  for  a  kwg  aeriea  of  years  discharged  his  ard- 
uous duties  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  state*  As  a 
thorough  disciplinariao,  he  is  believed  to  be  unequalled  in  the  country  ; 
and  as  an  able,  faithful,  energetic  public  officer,  tliey  consider  him  desenr- 
ing  of  the  highest  respect  and  commendation.** 

Governor  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  an  article  published  in 
1841,  observes: 

**Mr.  Pilsbnrj  is  a  great  favorite  in  his  nati? e  state,  owing  to  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  ior  twelve  years  past  he  has  discharged  th» 
duties  of  his  office,  (warden  of  the  state  prison  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.^ 
The  younger  Mr.  Pilsbury  has  done  in  Conncticut  what  has  been  don» 
in  no  other  penitentiary  of  this  country,  made  it  year  after  year,  And 
every  year,  a  source  of  profit  and  gain  to  the  state,  and  rasintained  a 
floore  hnnnane  and  more  effisetual  diaclpfiiie  in  the  labors  and  morals  or 
the  convicts,  tbaa  has  ever  been  preteoCed  in  any  other  shnilar  iostilB^ 
tiofi  of  this  eouatry." 

••  As  the  worthy  son  of  Moses  C.  Pikbary,  £sqt  the  most  indefetig* 
able  and  successful  warden  of  the  New  Hamahire  state  prison,  ever  at 
the  head  of  that  institution.  Capt.  Amos  Pilsbury  has  managed  the 
Connecticut  penitentiary  at  Wethersfield  with  results  such  as  becoming 
a  DEiatter  of  history,  have  elicited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the^ 
-whole  country." 

The  late  Hon.  Roger  M.  Sherman,  in  a  Report  which  has  been 
published,  speaking  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  makes  the 
following  remark : 

**  Instead  of  being  a  charge  on  the  treasury,  it  is  a  source  of  revenue. 
Id  ten  years  the  net  earnings,  above  all  expenses,  have  been  sufficient  to* 
pay  every  espetue  ofiU  erection^  support,  and  management,  and  leave  a 
surplus  on  hand  of  over  $10,000.  The  state,  however,  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Messrs.  Pilsbury  for  their  superior  skin  in  conducting  the 
institntwn.  By  one  who  was  competent  to  judge,  and  had  made  exten* 
•hre  io^hry  in  this  eoaotry  and  in  Euwpe,  they  have  been  proooimced 
tliebeat  priMm  keepers  m  the  world." 

From  a  report  made  to  the  legislatare  of  Conneotkut,  in  May^ 
1844,  by  the  cforectorsof  die  state  priaon,  it  appeared,  that  in  the 
9evehUe%  years  it  had  been  in  operation,  (during  three  of  whieh 
it  was  under  the  gorermnent  of  his  father,)  the  income  or  piulki 
hereof,  after  d<rfraying  every  expense  for  the  aupport  and  mai^ 
agemeut  of  the  eonviets,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  the  enor* 
BMMw  B«m  of  wbMit^kre$  tkau$md  iolhn ;  and  that,  with  the^ 
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exoepcion  of  tbo  intenrml  of  nine  months,  io  wliieli  Mr.  Pibbmy 
had  been  removed,  as  before  mendooed,  (in  whidi  time  a  lose  of 
nearlj  1 1,000  had  occurred,)  the  profits  had  been  nearly  onifbrm 
hi  each  year,  while  its  discipline  and  other  beneficial  effects  bad 
continued  steadily  to  advance.  At  this  time  it  was  unirersally 
admitted  that  the  Connecticut  institution,  in  regard  to  its  reform- 
atory  influences  and  general  good  management,  was  the  pattern 
prison  of  the  land,  and  it  was  held  up  far  and  wide  as  a  model 
for  imitation. 

When  its  pecuniary  results  for  the  seventeen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence  were  compared  with  those  of  the  former  mode,  for  the  same 
period  of  time  immediately  preceding  its  final  abolishment,  the 
consequences  were  still  more  extraordinary.  From  1810  to 
1827,  (seventeen  years,)  the  money  drawn  from  the  state  traasary 
for  the  expenses  attending  the  support  of  the  old  Newgate  ] 
over  and  above  its  earnings,  had  been  upwards  of  one 
and  iwthiy^fioe  thousand  daiiars  ;  thus  making  the  difference,  or 
gain  to  the  state,  in  the  maintenance  of  its  convicts  during  tlie 
establishment  of  the  Wethersfield  prison,  under  the  man8^^nleDt 
of  Mr.  Pilsbury,  amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  doUars.    And  the  directors  further  observe : 

**  This  im manse  saving  we  conceive  to  bs  comparatively  boS  a  waaaM 
Item,  when  we  consider  the  incakalable  benefits  resultiog  irom  tlie 
moral  reformation  of  the  convids.** 

From  these  large  earnings  of  the  Wethersfield  prison,  more 
than  forty-three  thousand  dollars  were  paid  into  the  state  treasury ; 
^fUen  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in  new  buildings  and 
improvements  to  the  prison  itself,  and  the  balance  appropriated 
towards  the  erection  of  county  jails  throughout  the  state^  and  £br 
other  purposes. 

The  publication  of  this  r^>ort  caused  a  great  sensatioii.  It 
excited  attention  not  only  in  Coanectieut,  bat  throughoat  tba 
Unk>n.  That  the  labor  of  convicu  in  a  prison  shoald  be  sitffi. 
dently  productive  fur  its  own  support,  akbo«igfa  rar^  attained, 
eoold  be  comprehended  and  satisfactorily  undentood ;  but  thmt  k 
should  yield  such  an  ample,  direct  and  taa^ble  revenue,  besidoa, 
as  to  be  sensibly  felt  in  defhtying  the  ordinary  expeaaas  af  a 
large  stale  government,  was  a  new  and  astonishiag  feature  in  oavfl 
polity.    It  was  so  viewed,  and  by  oomnMrn  ooaseat  Mr.  Flkksncf 
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looked  upon  ts  afi  extmordfaiarj  indiridual.  In  the  language 
of  a  waH-koown  eitiseii  of  MtMacfaosetts,  addressed  to  the  writer 
of  tliis  sketch : 

••  No  etlier  man  is  tbis,  or  any  other  country,  has  ever  shown  such  ro- 
Mlls  for  so  loBg  a  oourse  of  thno,  so  far  as  my  knowloi^e  and  obserra- 
tiao  eiteads,  as  Amos  FUsbttiy." 

A  newspaper  article  at^  sane  tioM  remarked  : 

«at  is  soldoai  a  man  ftads  his  right  plsee  in  the  worid,  but  itis  quite 
omrtaia  that  Mr,  PUifciury  has  fcaod  his,  as  the  manager  of  a  prison.- 

His  character  was  established— his  talents  acknowledged.  The 
Wethersfleld  prison,  and  its  warden,  became  objects  of  interest 
mbroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  The  most  eminent  men  of  the^ay 
eomrttd  the  acquaintmice  of  Mr.  Pilsbury,  and  sought  his  corres- 
pondeoce,  in  which  they  soon  became  greatly  interested.  A 
communication  from  the  honorable  John  W.  Edmonds,  at  that 
timeone  of  the  inspectors  of  the  SingSing  Prison,  New  York, 
possessed  peculiar  interest,  was  pubUshed  at  Hartford,  in  Sep-' 
fember,  1844,  and  was  extensively  copied.  Its  great  length  for- 
bids its  introduction  here. 

After  having  directed  its  concerns  and  been  connected  with  its 
management  nearly  eighUen  y^ar^,  Mr.  Pilsbury  left  the  Wethera- 
field  prison  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1845.  For  financial  pros- 
parity  and  every  other  excellence,  it  had  not  at  that  time  iu  equal 
in  America,  His  last  report  to  the  directors,  (being  for  only  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,)  contains  the  following  paragraph  : 

-I  herewidi  hand  you  my  report  of  tho  income  and  expenditures  of 
the  iastiCotfon  for  (he  nine  months  ending  December  31st,  1 844.  It  will 
ha  seen  by  the  several  statements  annexed,  that  the  net  profit  during 
ilnsthBe  Is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy ^ree  dollars  and 
lUrty-niae  cents;  that  I  have  paid  into  the  state  treasury  the  sum  of 
imiktm$anddoUar»Uea$kj  that  the  histitutien  is  entirely/^  o/"  <rf<r*<  • 
and  that  I  have  passed  over  to  my  saoeessor  ia  office.  In  oaah,  propettJ 
and  aocenots,  <22,636.&4.  for  whfch  I  hoU  his  receipt.**  '^^'^'^ 

Mr.  Pilsbury  then  removed  to  Albany,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
commissioners  appobted  by  the  legulature  of  the  state  of  New 
Y^n*,  to  construct  a  penitentiary.  He  engaged  with  them  in  that 
enterprise,  and  when  the  buildings  there  were  •o  far  completed  as 
to  aDow  the  confinement  of  prisoners  therein,  was,  without  solici- 
tation on  his  part,  unanimously  appointed  by  the  city  and  eowty 

Mtborities  its  superintendent  for  three  years,  with  ahnoat  unlisH 
ited  powers. 
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The  commiesioners*  the  city  and  oounty  of  Albviyy  and  thm 
state  of  New  York  at  large,  are  nuioh  indelited  to  Mr.  PUsbary 
for  the  prosperous  prosecution  and  consummation  of  a  deaigo* 
which,  although  in  one  s^nse  local*  was  intended  to  prodocop  mod 
is  effecting,  a  revolution  in  the  fmon  iBanagenent  of  the  wbol« 
state.  It  is  the  pioneer  of  a  new  system^  whk^  will  ttkiaiatiely 
prevail  throughout  that  great  conunoawoal^ 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  a  distingaished  iadividual,  whose  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  prisen  diaoiplitiey  not  ooly  is 
hiaown  but  in  foreign  lands,  and  who  has  penonally  inapeotod 
and  seen  all  the  prisons  of  any  note  in  Burope  as  well  aa  those 
of  America,  remarks : 

'*  It  will  make  a  diflereace  ^f  a  mUiitm  of  dalian^  in  niy  opiaieo,  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  whether  Mr.  PUslmry*s  services  are  secured 
as  a  prisoD  keeper  for  that  stale  or  uot.  His  high  qnalificatioaa  woold 
be  of  great  coDsequence  in  the  first  place  to  the  county  of  Albany,  and 
tlfroogh  the  county  of  Albany  as  the  great  centre,  to  all  the  other  coun- 
ties of  the  state.*' 

Mr.  Pilsbury  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Albany  institution,  kav- 
ing  recently  been  reappointed  for  a  second  term.  With  the  citi- 
zens of  that  important  capital  he  is  extremely  popular.  The 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  of  his  character  are  known  and  {^^ 
in  every  community  of  which  he  has  been  a  member.  The 
authorities  of  Albany,  witli  a  wise  discrimination!  appreciate  his 
value,  as  has  been  evinced  by  two  consecutive,  unanimoua,  and 
unsolicited  appointments,  of  three  years  each,  to  the  station  he 
holds,  and  on  the  last  occasion  by  a  large  and  voluntary  addirion 
to  his  salary.  These  acta,  among  a  pe^le  diatingvushed  above 
others  for  Ibe  bestowment  of  office  entirely  on  polkacal  groooda 
and  for  poUtieal  copsideririona,  are  high  evidencea  of  hia  wortli. 
Ilea  of  aU  parkiea  have  united  in  paying  tribute  to  his  talents,  ead 
aotUag  eould  be  more  deplored  by  them  than  the  loss  of  his  ser- 
vices. Mr.  Pikbury  on  his  part  has  fully  reciprocated  this  feel- 
ing of  attachment  and  confidence  by  declining  several  advanta- 
geous ofibra  fl-om  other  quarters. 

He  fa  now  in  his  ferty-fifth  year,  in  robust  health,  with  a  fair 
prospect,  in  this  respect,  of  ability  for  future  usefulness.  BBs 
personal  appearance  and  manners  are  highly  prepossessing.  None 
can  approach  him  without  soon  being  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  superior  man. 
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MAN  TO  HIMSELF  AN  UNSOLVED  PBOBLEM. 


BT  RBV.  B.  BU88BLL. 

Tns  greatness  of  man  in  the  exercise  and  reach  of  his  reason- 
ing powers,  and  his  misery  under  the  control  of  appetite  and  pas- 
sion, haye  eter  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophy.  She,  in  the 
pride  of  her  pretensions,  has  endeavored  to  fathom  the  mysteries 
and  explain  the  anomalies  of  his  nature.  Witnessing  the  un- 
ceasing strife  that  has  always  been  maintained  between  reasoA 
and  passion,  she  has  sometimes  enthroned  the  former,  and  claim* 
ed  for  it  the  homage  due  only  to  infallibility.  Then  again,  she 
bas  given  the  flowing  reins  to  passion,  and  the  encouragement  of 
her  sanction  to  its  wildest  excesses. 

At  times,  universal  doubt  or  scepticism  has  been  the  creed  of 
her  schools.  Man  knows  not  whether  he  was  made  by  a  benev- 
olent Being,  or  a  fiend ;  whether  he  was  in  a  series  from  eternity, 
or  the  offspring  of  chance ;  and  since,  in  sleep,  he  sees  spaces^ 
ligures,  movements,  is  sensible  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  mea- 
sures it,  acts  as  though  he  were  awake,  dreams  even  that  he  is 
dreaming,  it  must  be  uncertain  whether  he  is  ever  awake,  or  ever 
asleep.  Yea  more,  he  must  doubt  of  every  thing.  He  must 
doubt  whether  he  is  the  same  being  any  two  successive  moments 
of  his  existence.  He  must  doubt  whether  he  is  pained  with 
cold,  or  burned  with  fire ;  whether  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  tastes  or 
smells.  He  must  doubt  whether  he  exists ;  in  fine,  he  must 
doubt  whether  he  doubts.  Thus  Philosophy  in  her  wisdom  and 
power,  or  folly  and  impotence,  leaves  him  to  drift  like  a  frail 
bark  from  its  moorings  on  the  shoreless  and  trackless  ocean  of 
uncertainty.  To  him  it  explains  nothing,  and  of  course  leaves  to 
him  the  mightiest  of  all  problems — himself^unsolved. 

Philosophy  again,  discarding  this  scepticism,  and  contemplating 
the  desires,  the  affections,  the  hopes  and  the  remaining  elements 
of  greatness,  that  sometimes  wake  the  mind  to  action,  has  pro- 
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mised  the  full  fruition  of  those  ideal  visions  of  perfection,  which 
occasionally  flit  and  glimmer  before  the  mind.  She  has  shown 
that  truth  can  be  known  ;  known  by  reasoning,  by  feeling ;  also 
by  a  quick  and  luminous  power  of  intuition,  or  of  direct  com- 
prehension. She  has  contended,  that  the  unending  development 
of  which  this  faculty  of  reason,  with  its  accompanying  emotions, 
is  susceptible,  and  the  numberless  fields  of  truth,  that  must  ulti- 
mately be  brought  within  the  range  of  its  vision,  is  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  what  is  alledged  respecting  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation of  human  nature.  Thus  man  has  ever  be^  the  subject  of 
bis  own  panegyric  or  censure.  He  has  sometimes  undertaken  to 
elevate  himself  by  the  display  of  his  greatness ;  and  then  again 
to  abase  by  the  exhibition  of  his  wretchedness.  In  eilery  age, 
philosophy  to  this  work  has  summoned  all  its  powers,  but  left 
the  problem,  man^  still  unsolved.  On  this  field  of  enquiry  she 
has  erected  structures,  massive,  strong,  symmetriccd,  compact, 
beautiful,  as  she  thought,  but,  like  the  broken  columns  of  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon,  th^  fragments  show  that  their  dura- 
bility was  imaginary--- their  glory  has  departed. 

As  all  now  see,  the  ancient  world  is  crowded  with  their  ruins. 
They  cover  alike  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  and  those  of  the 
Tiber.  But  on  this  field  of  enquiry  the  lessons  of  experience 
are  unheeded.  Human  ingenuity  and  waywardness,  under  the 
name  of  philosophy,  are  ever  on  the  wing*  and  in  their  modem 
and  unaided  flights,  have  been  no  more  successful.  Of  something 
man  must  think.  It  is  the  function  of  his  being.  The  inherent 
mature  of  his  desires,  and  the  powers  of  thought  themselves,  im- 
pel it.  The  objects  with  which  he  is  surrounded  arrest  his  at- 
tention, and  some  of  them  excite  and  raise  high  the  tone  of  his 
i'eelings,  and  bewilder  and  confound  by  their  magnificence  and 
grandeur.  Impressions,  strong  and  stirring,  these  objects  make 
and  leave.  Upon  them  he  reasons,  and  essays  anew  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  his  being. 

He  meets  and  mingles  in  an  assembly  of  thousands  ;  be  stands^ 
perhaps,  in  the  midst  of  some  great  city,  like  those  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  and  the  Seine,  with  its  dense  and  crowded  popu- 
lation around  him.  The  impression  of  his  insignificance,  or  com- 
parative nothingness,  becomes  vivid.  It  startles  him.  He  rea- 
sons.    What  is  one  single  specimen  of  humanity,  amid  suchi 
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66  of  living,  moving  beings,  gathered,  as  they  are,  from  every 
clime  and  nation  and  tongue  of  earth  ?  Should  he  sink  in  anni* 
hilation,  how  much  would  he  be  missed  by  the  busy  throng  t 
"What  impression  would  it  make  on  the  broad  and  deep  and 
lengthened  current  of  their  thoughts,  their  joys,  or  their  sor- 
rows 1  It  would  not  ripple  the  surface,  he  knows.  Its  impres- 
sion would  not  be  that  of  the  shadow  which  flits  the  stream.  Like 
the  shadow  of  the  cloud,  in  this  case,  or  the  course  of  the  eagle 
that  cuts  the  air,  it  would  leave  no  trace  behind.  He  feels  that 
he  would  not  be  missed  if  his  plnce  were  loft  vacant  forever,  and 
that  much  less  would  his  exit  from  life,  or  from  existence  itself, 
create  a  sensation  in  the  forests  of  human  beings  that  make  up 
the  population  of  a  mighty  empire,  or  the  world.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  feels  himself  in  a  solitude,  deep,  perfect ;  and  the 
sense  of  insignificance,  repulsive  as  it  is  to  his  ideas  of  self  im- 
portance, is  all  but  overwhelming.  No  one  in  the  wide  universe 
cares  for  him — none,  whose  sympathy  clasps  him  in  its  folding 
arms.  He  vnthdraws,  perhaps,  from  the  "  pent  up  city,"  to  some 
promontory  that  overlooks  the  fields  of  ocean  and  the  land.  It  is 
night     It  is  a  cloudless  eve. 

**  Od  the  mountains  brown 

The  cold  round  moon  shioes  deeply  down ; 

Blue  ron  the  waters ;  blue  the  sky 

Spreads  Kke  an  ocean  hung  on  high ; 

Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright." 

Here,  with  the  telescope  in  hand,  or  remembering  its  revela- 
tions, he  turns  upward  his  eyes,  to  the  stellar  vault.  Suns  and 
systems  unnumbered  twinkle  on  the  vision.  In  the  immensity 
that  opens,  the  globe  itself,  with  its  trackless  oceans  and  tenanted 
continents,  dwindles  and  becomes  a  thing  of  nought  in  the  mea- 
sureless realms  through  which  thought  wings  its  way.  Its  ex- 
tinction would  create  as  sensible  a  vacuum  in  this  wilderness  of 
worlds,  as  the  loss  of  a  single  grain  of  sand  from  the  promontory 
on  which  he  stands,  and  no  more. 

Amid  this  scene  of  matchless  magnificence  and  grandeur,  the 
imagination  may  well  falter  and  reel.  A  man  may  well  feel  him- 
self in  solitude— lost  amid  the  oceans  that  are  above  and  around 
Mul    Philosophy  herself  feels  her  insignificance,  and  affirms  in 
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rounder,  more  poaitive  terras,  that  man  is  and  must  be  nothing  in 
dus  drama  of  tbe  creation ;  that  if  power  were  exerted  when  his 
existence  began,  he  is  still  without  attention,  and  without  sympv 
thy,  and  may,  therefore,  live  as  he  chooses,  as  he  must  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten  amid  the  infinitude  in  which  he  is  so  abso- 
lutely  lost. 

But  in  her  efforts  at  the  solution  <^  the  problem — ^man-^hile* 
sophy  has  ever  betrayed  a  restlessness,  even  amid  her  moat  posi* 
tive  affirmations,  that  was  indicative  of  any  thing  but  certaint]f 
and  self-satisfaction.  Every  path  of  discovery  she  has  searched 
lor  the  purpose  of  strengthening  her  position  and  securing  con- 
fidence in  her  pretensions.  As  well  as  to  the  stellar  world,  she 
has  pointed  to  the  microscopic  universe  below,  and  gathered  data, 
as  she  has  supposed,  for  her  conclusion.  To  the  minute  insect 
that  flits  in  the  sunbeams,  she  has  referred.  In  the  exceeding 
•mallness  of  its  frame,  it  is  true,  there  are  parts  incomparaUj 
amaUw ;  there  are  articulated  limbs ;  veins  in  those  limbs,  blood 
and  valves  in  those  microscopic  pipes ;  humors,  gases,  globules 
in  those  veins;  the  mechanism  of  vision,  the  process  of  nutrition 
or  assimilation,  all  the  machinery  of  life  itself,  are  condensed  into 
a  compass  which  no  human  eye,  and  nothing  but  the  glass,  could 
reach.  And  in  the  minutest  atom  of  matter  that  can  be  presen- 
ted through  the  aid  of  the  same  power,  there  is,  for  aught  appears, 
a  fathomless  abyss.  This  atom  may  be  teeming  with  all  the  mani- 
festations of  that  power  or  energy  that  is  visible  in  the  immen- 
sity above  us.  Here,  again,  may  be  systems  of  worlds  moving  to 
the  chime  of  their  own  music — suns  emitting  their  ^lendors — 
globes  with  their  continents  and  oceans,  and  animals,  even  to  the 
insect,  again,  that  flits  in  the  sunbeams*  Thus,  in  conformity 
with  the  teachings  of  mere  human  philosophy,  man  occupies  a 
sort  of  centre  of  gravity  between  the  worlds  above  and  the 
worlds  beneath  him,  alike  glowbg  and  sparkling  vrith  ^living  sap- 
phires.'' Between  nothing  and  infinity  he  is  at  an  equal  remove* 
This  is  indeed  speculation.  It  has  been  called,  on  this  subject, 
philosophy.  In  results,  it  challenges  comparison  with  some  sys- 
tems now  in  vogue.  There  is  in  it  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  in- 
finite. Its  claims  are  high.  There  is  nothing  higher  than  tbe 
absolutely  true,  the  absolutely  beautiful,  and  the  absolutely  iofi- 
nite.    In  this  system  these  absoluies  are  ooinUned,  condensed. 
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Wbj  is  it  not  then  received  t  It  leaves,  like  other  systems  et 
philosophy  of  the  same  ^kith  and  kin/'  the  problem,  man,  unsol* 
▼ed.  Its  torch  oi  discovery  has  throvm  no  light  into  the  ma^ 
Ten  of  this  labyrinth.  It  has,  in  no  case,  unaided  and  alone,  ex- 
plained the  end  of  his  being,  or  unfolded  clearly  his  duty  and  des- 
tiny. 

In  another  form  the  struggle  has  been  renewed.  It  has  been 
bard — the  exertion  intense.  In  the  language  of  Bacon,  "  the 
smoke  and  tarnish  of  the  furnace"  of  the  external  world,  have 
not  wholly  blinded  men  to  distinctions  that  were  palpable  and 
immutable.  Matter  and  mind  have  not  always  been  blended  and 
confounded  in  the  teachings  of  the  schools.  From  the  days  ci 
Plato  and  the  Academy,  to  those  of  Locke  and  Rant,  the  distinc- 
tion has  been  recognized  as  fundamental  and  immutable.  In  the 
recognition  of  this  difference,  the  judgment  of  the  masses  of 
mankind  have  concurred,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  sink  or  efface  it  from  human  consciousness.  In  this  con- 
ficiousness  it  is  lodged ;  and  from  its  resting-place,  by  all  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  genius  and  sophistry,  it  can  never  be  ejected.  It 
has  been  admitted.  And  this  inner  world,  therefore,  of  thought 
and  feeling,  has  been  entered,  and  the  universe  of  mind  itself 
scanned  with  telescopic  and  microscopic  power.  In  this  field  of 
invisible  wonders,  research  has  not  been  in  vain.  Discoveries 
have  been  made  and  appropriated,  charts  constructed  to  guide  the 
mariner,  who  would  coast  the  shores  of  the  spiritual  world  with- 
in him,  and  inferences  in  reference  to  the  destiny  and  duty  of 
man  drawn.  In  this  field  data  have  been  gathered,  and  the  at- 
tempt made  to  solve  the  problem — man.  Here,  if  any  where, 
success  might  be  expected.  It  is  a  universe  in  itself,  magnifi- 
cently garnished,  touched,  finished  by  the  finger  that  was  moved, 
or  the  word  that  was  uttered,  when  the  Creation  arose,  and  the 
morning  stars  sung.  In  this  field,  contact  with  that  finger,  or 
that  power,  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  more  intimate  than  in 
that  of  the  material  world,  and  consequently  the  problem  solved, 
if  solved  it  c^uld  be  by  the  torch-light  of  genius,  or  the  powers 
of  human  invention  and  discovery.  Here  are  the  thoughts  that 
ever  roam ;  the  fires  of  feeling  and  desire  that  are  never  quench- 
ed, and  all  controlled  in  their  action  by  no  laws  that  regulate  the 
worlds  around  it.     To  their  orbits  the  planets  are  confined.     To 
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them  they  are  indissolubly  chained.  The  links  of  that  chain 
which  hind  the  material  heavens  in  harmony,  philosophy  has 
counted.  But  when  was  her  vision  blest  with  the  sight,  or  did 
her  finger  feel  a  single  Jink  of  that  power,  which  plays  in  the 
orbits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  controls  the  movements  of  the 
mental  world — of  that  power  which  sends  back  thought  to  the 
sunny  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  in  an  instant  relives  its 
scenes,  its  joys  ;  renews  and  reacts  a  thousand  times  on  the  thea« 
tre  of  the  mind  the  tragedies  of  crime  and  guilt,  that  have  been 
but  once  played ;  holds  it  at  the  same  instant  among  the  icebergs 
of  the  poles,  and  the  heats  of  torrid  climes — ^in  the  woods  of 
Oregon,  aad  on  the  summits  of  the  snow-clad  Al(»8,  in  Tempeand 
Kidron's  vales;  of  tiiat  power  which  at  the  same  instant  holds  the 
ear  of  thought  to  the  sweet  discourse  of  friend,  the  prattle  of 
the  child,  and  the  music  which  the  sunbeams  struck  from  Mem- 
non's  statue;  twhich  annihilates  time,  annihilates  space,  gives 
ubiquity  to  mind,  and  throws  the  whole  of  its  past  and  present 
consciousness,  with  glimpses  of  the  future,  on  the  walls  of  its  own 
palace  1  On  these  wonders,  too,  philosophy  has  mused,  reasoned, 
and  thought  herself  wise.  The  existencp  of  a  spiritual  world 
has  been  admitted.  To  this  conclusion,  she  has  been  driven.^- 
But 

**  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.** 

And  'if  a  spiritual  world  there  be,  there  must  be  also  grada- 
tions, rank  above  rank,  up  to  no  one  knows  what,  in  this  vast  edi- 
fice of  intelligent  being.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  "  wrapt  seraph,'* 
that  adores  and  burns  with  his  own  thouj^bts,  and  own  emotions, 
and  not  in  view  of  Him  who  is  "  eternal,  immortal  and  invisible;" 
or,  if  such  a  being  there  be,  tlie  cloud  that  is,  and  must  be  spread 
upon  the  face  of  his  throne,  holds  back  hisown  view  from  the  count- 
less gradations  beneath  him.  Thus  has  philosophy  mused,  reasoned. 
Man  is  merely  the  basis  of  the  edifice  of  intelligent  b»eing.  There 
is  here  an  infinity  above,  and  for  aught  he  knows,  beneath  ;  and 
his  position,  therefore,  is  the  mean  between  two  opposing  infi- 
nities. As  in  the  physical  world  he  is  but  an  insignificant  atom 
on  the  bosom  of  the  immensity  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  so 
in  these  unseen  oceans  of  intelligences,  the  human  mind  is  equally 
insignificant,  absorbed,  and  lost. 
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In  the  field  where  most  was  promised,  no  data  can  man  him- 
flelf  gather,  no  step  can  he  take  in  the  solntion  of  the  problem  of 
his  existence,  or  throw  one  ray  of  light  on  his  destiny  and  duty. 
In  every  path  of  his  researches,  in  every  field  of  his  enquiries,  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  chooses  to  arrive,  is  found.  He  b  insig- 
nificant, without  attention  and  without  sympathy  from  the  eternal 
Author  of  all  things,  and  may,  therefore,  live  without  care,  and 
without  sympathies,  other  than  those  which  are  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  growth  of  his  affections  and  desires.  Of  this  even, 
he  is  never  sure,  certain.  To  this  conclusion  there  are  instinctiTe 
misgivings.  And  thus  to  himself,  even,  the  problem  fnem^  re- 
mains unsolved.  It  is  no  wonder.  We  see  no  way  in  which  the 
solution  by  him  can  be  reached.  He  may  ascend  the  heights  of 
the  material  and  mental  creations,  plunge  and  fathom  their  depths, 
or  wing  his  way  with  the  sunbeams  to  the  frigid  climes  of  our 
poles,  or  to  the  arctic  and  antarctic  of  the  stellar  regions  them- 
selves, and  yet  carry  and  bring  with  him  his  problem  unsolved. 
He  needs  to  be  told.     As  we  think,  he  is  told. 

But  what  are  the  facts  that  give  plausibility  and  currency  to 
the  assumptions  of  human  dignity  ;  and  what  are  the  facts,  which 
by  no  means  flatter,  but  abase  1  In  the  exbtence  of  both  classes 
of  facts  we  believe,  and  would  never  dwell  on  the  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  An  exclusive  view  of  either,  it  is  obviouSp 
cannot  present  the  whole  truth.  And  unless  we  mistake,  partial 
and  exclusive  views  have  been  the  fault  of  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  world.  In  the  nature  of  roan  there  is  dignity, 
grandeur — and  its  discovery  has  elated,  flattered,  and  made  him 
Tain,  while  it  gave  him  no  power  of  seeing  its  purpose,  or  its 
end. 

Reason  has  often  kindled  at  the  fires  upon  its  own  altar.  It 
has  analyzed ;  it  has  compared ;  it  has  multiplied  the  fields  of 
human  knowledge,  and  shed  glimmerings  of  light  on  others  yet 
untrodden. 

All  that  contributes  to  the  convenience,  the  refinement  and  em- 
bellishment of  life^ — all  that  is  splendid  in  the  results  of  modem 
84'ience,  or  the  creations  of  art,  have  risen  on  the  world  under  the 
touches  of  her  chisel.  It  fixes  on  its  objects  of  investigation  an 
intense  and  a  protracted  gaze.  Under  the  scrutiny,  relations  be- 
fore undiscovered  spring  on  its  view,  and  the  material  heaveas 
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themaelves  bow  aad  ackaowlod^  its  power.  Tbis  iadie  procoM 
in  the  career  of  human  discovery.  Reason  takes  the  objects  thsl 
are  speechless,  dead  to  the  common  observer.  She  takes  dieni  to 
her  chamber ;  she  stretches  herself  upon  the  child — ^the  dead 
wake,  speak ;  and  steam  and  lightning  herald  over  ocean  and 
across  continents  its  triumphs.  It  is  the  intense,  the  protraoled 
gase,  with  the  discriminating  power,  that  detects  before  undis- 
oovered  relations,  that  constitute  the  genius  of  scientific  invest^a- 
tion,  or  the  ^'phrenzied"  vision  of  the  original  poet* 

On  a  favored  few  alone  is  this  power  conferred.  The  difi- 
eulties  of  such  research  are  not  easily  overcome.  New  worldi 
of  knowledge  do  not  start  into  being  at  every  touch.  It  is  oolj 
here  and  there  on  the  pathway  of  human  existence  that  suck 
luns  have  thrown  down  their  beams.  Plato  and  Aristotle  lived 
The  world  felt  their  power,  and  paid  to  it  a  long  and  an  eainsiC 
devotion.  Ages  intervened,  and  Bacon  spoke,  with  hand  cleared 
away  some  of  the  rubbish  in  the  path  to  the  temple  of  truth  and 
lifled  in  part  the  veil  that  conceals  its  throne.  The  mists  cmd  fogs 
f  scholastic  disquisition,  that  for  centuries  left  men  to  move 
without  progress  toward  the  goal  of  their  wishes,  was  scattered 
only  by  the  light  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
From  the  Creation's  early  dawn  oceans  ebbed  and  flowed,  in  the 
**  day  of  rain"  the  bow  spanned  the  cloud,  and  the  spheres  moved 
to  the  chime  of  their  own  harmony. 

It  was  Newton  only  that  could  explain  the  phenomena  of  tides, 
the  composition  of  Hght,  and  unfold  the  mechanism  of  the  plane- 
tary train.  In  such  a  power  there  is  dignity,  grandeur.  It 
would  be  unjust,  if  not  ungrateful,  to  deny  it.  And  the  light  of 
the  secondaries  of  such  orbs — if  secondaries  they  be — Laplace, 
Le  Compt,  Davy,  and  Leibig,  and  Mill,  who  have  done  so  mndi 
in  carrying  out  or  completing  the  work  begun,  should  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  Such  trophies  as  such  men  have  achieved 
by  the  pure  force  of  the  reasoning  power,  vindicate  the  claims  of 
d^r  common  nature  to  dignity  and  grandeur,  confer  a  reputation 
that  is  never  to  wane,  and  crown  with  the  triumphs  of  a  distinc- 
tion that  is  never  to  die.  Such  light  is  not  that  of  the  meteor, 
which  blazes  for  a  moment  on  the  bosom  of  night,  and  beconei 
lost  in  darkness.  It  is  that  of  the  sun  himself,  which  throws  back 
on  the  world  his  beams  long  after  he  has  sunk  to  his  "  ocean  bed," 
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smI  tfaetigli  flhMk>W6  eoMe,  with  them  his  rmys  Mill  mix  and  mi»> 
f^  aad  ralieve  the  night  of  its  gloom.  It  changes  the  startiiig 
point  at  which  all  who  commence  existence  after  them  hegin.— r 
This  explains  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  the  law  of  pro* 
gressy  as  it  is  called,  in  onr  world.  This  is  one  of  the  phases 
ia  our  nature  which  reveals  its  dignitj  and  grandenr,  though 
it  solves  not  the  problem  of  existence  itself.  Its  elements,  evem, 
in  its  feeUer  forms  of  developement-— in  the  child  itself— HM>nfer 
dignity  on  a  common  nature,  and  invest  it  with  grandeur. 

But  the  power  of  reason  and  those  of  the  understanding,  are 
not  the  onl  J  source  or  ground  of  this  elevation.  There  is  with* 
io,  the  invisible  world  of  the  emotions — the  fountains  of  taste, 
feeling  which  stirred,  broken,  gush,  dash,  distill,  or  flow  some* 
times  in  broader  currents,  and  deeper  channels.  They  give  the 
mind  the  power  of  mingling  with  whatever  it  beholds,  and  of 
haeoming  part  and  parcel  of  it.  It  finds  companionship  ia 
mountains,  forests,  deserts,  caverns,  and  in  the  heaving  plains 
of  ocean.  It  acts  the  Chaldean,  and  peoples  the  stars  with 
beings  bright  as  their  own  rays.  It  mingles  with  peak  and  crag, 
with  breeze  and  tempest,  and  lives  an  intenser  life.  In  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Coleridge, 

**The8e  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Their  finer  influence  from  the  Life  within ; 
Fair  ciphers  eUe." 

In  the  vale  of  Chamouny — at  the  foot  of  awful  Blanc,  it  pau- 
ses, drinks,  the 

**Charm  that  stays  the  Morning  Star 
In  his  steep  course," 

And  sings  its  undying  hymn — sings  of  Him,  who  piled  the 
ebon  mass  of  air, 

*'  Its  own  calm  home,  its  crystal  shrine, 
Its  habitation  from  eternity," 

Of  Him— 

**Who  sank  its  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth, 
Who  filled  its  countenance  with  rosy  light," 

And  left  the  Arve  and  Arveiron  to  leap  and  madden  and  rave 
with  their  own  dashings.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Pilgrim  Harold, 
this  snacqptibility  is  stirred  with  delight  at  the  stillness  of  Le* 
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«iaii,  and  the  leaping  lightnings  that  aheeted  the  Alps  and  ito 
blue  waters  with  fires.  It  gives  voice  to  Nature  in  her  sileooa 
or  commotions,  makes  all  her  pages  legible,  whether  writien  ia 
tempests  or  glassed  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake.  It  v/akes  at  thnes 
the  '*  feeling  infinite/'  when  all  is  breathless  and  still  in  earth  and 
heaven,  melts  away  the  dross  of  nature,  breaks  on  the  eara 
of  the  universe  within  untold  melodies,  and  produces  that 
excitement,  or  agitation,  which  the  great  teacher  of  a  Grecian 
school  called  the  sublime.  The  susceptibility  to  these  emotions  of 
beauty,  and  grandeur,  and  sublimity,  is  the  Idalian  Zone.  It 
binds  all  things  ia  harmony  and  delight.  The  world  within  and  the 
world  without,  are  thus  linked,  and  mutually  act  and  react.  I>id 
not  selfish  and  groveling  passions  intrude  and  intercept,  the  beams 
of  delight  would  be  incessaiit  in  their  flow.  We  might  look  up- 
ward, look  forward,  or  recall  the  trains  of  our  past  consciouanesfly 
and  the  tides  of  pleasant  emotion  would  gush  from  every  qaar- 
|er.  The  home  of  childhood,  with  its  scenes  of  parental  solici- 
tude and  care,  would  revisit  and  serve  us  afresh  with  their  joji 
and  attractions.  The  river  that  trails  the  valley,  sweeps  the 
mountain's  base  in  channel  scooped  with  its  own  hands,  or  daahei 
and  foams  in  the  cataract,  the  woodlands,  the  fields  with  their  blos- 
soms— the  earth  sown  with  the  pearls  of  mornings-evenings  with 
her  twilight  and  her  "  sober  livery,"  would  pour  upon  us  their 
enchantment.  The  ripple  of  the  lake,  and  the  breeze,  and  the 
thunders  of  the  ocean  and  the  storm,  would  alike  give  vigor  and 
beauty  and  intenseness  to  the  life  within.  In  such  a  nature  sorely 
there  is  dignity,  grandeur.  But  all  this,  even,  throws  not  a  ray  of 
light  on  the  destiny  of  the  subject  of  such  emotions.  The  subject 
fisels  and  interrogates  his  emotions  for  a  response  to  his  enquiry. 
They  have  tongues,  he  knows,  that  converse  with  him  in  the 
presence  of  tens  of  thousands  of  other  objects,  and  speak  to  him, 
too,  a  thrilling  language,  but  here  their  tongues  are  silent,  lips 
sealed.  On  this  question  they  have  no  answer  to  return,  and  the 
problem,  man,  remains  unsolved. 

In  this  connexion  we  must  be  indulged  with  a  reference  to 
another  class  of  our  emotions,  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
social  qualities  of  our  nature.  These  bespeak  an  elevation,  digni- 
ty, beauty,  while  it  is  left  for  other  classes  of  the  emotions  and 
other  qualities  of  the  mind  to  reveal  its  grandeur.     Cicero^  ia 
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Msigning  reaaoos  or  grounds  for  beliering  ia  the  immortality  of 
die  Boal,  has-^aa  it  has  seemed  to  us— omitted  in  his  ennmerap 
tioQ  one  significant  fact,  on  which  the  presumption  may  be 
based.  In  support  of  it  he  alledges  the  authority  of  antiquity,  the 
instinctive  concern  of  all  jaieu,  in  reference  to  the  scenes  of 
the  future,  the  character  of  the  substance  of  the  mind  itself, 
about  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  no  one  knows  or  can 
know  any  thing,  but  which  he  supposes  a  sort  of  living,  breatho 
ing,  or  fiery  essence,  so  light  or  agile  as  to  rise  as  the  body 
Grumbles  and  moulders,  and  lastly,  the  qualities  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  so  different  in  their  character  from  all  the 
afiections  of  matter  in  its  organized  forms.  Under  this  last  speci- 
fication it  is  included,  and  perhaps  he  intended  it. 

The  untimely  death  of  the  beloved  daughter  was  sufficient 
it  would  seem,  to  have  suggested  it  to  his  thoughts,  and 
introduce  it  among  the  questions  canvassed  at .  Tuscula- 
Bum.  Why  the  grief  which  the  father  and  the  mother  feel,  at 
they  turn  their  eyes  forever  from  the  cold  remains  of  the  child 
of  their  affections  and  hopes  1  The  father  and  the  philosopher 
might  have  enquired,  for  he  knew  the  keenness  of  the  anguish, 
the  bitterness  of  such  a  separation,  in  the  loss  of  the  beloved 
Tullia.  If  these  affections  of  grief  point  not  to  a  scene  of  future 
existence,  and  speak  as  nothing  else  speaks  to  us,  in  all  this 
realm  of  uncertainty,  of  the  reality  of  living  after  death,  then 
the  brute  has  the  advantage  over  man.  Thus  he  might  have  rea- 
soned, and  stepped  at  once  to  his  conclusion.  This  was  its  effect 
upon  him.  To  it,  however,  prominence  was  not  given,  in  the 
recorded  results  of  the  discussions  at  Tusculanum.  Elegant  and 
refined  alwuys,  yet  the  philosopher  seems  not  to  have  been  anap 
lytical  and  profound.  To  those  who  require  it,  the  deep  tone  of 
a  father's  grief  will  iumish  for  the  philosopher  an  apology.  Its 
effect,  however,  was  upon  him.  Without  it,  this  department  of 
Grecian  learning,  would  never  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
language  of  Rome  itself,  by  this  great  master  of  Latin  eloquence. 
Without  its  effect  upon  the  human  mind  generally,  we  doubtless 
never  should  have  heard  of  the  authority  of  antiquity — of  the 
assent  of  all*  nations.  It  is  this  that  has  given  rise  to  the  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  with  which  the  nations  of  every  age,  even 
of  Paganism  itself,  have  been  inspired.    In  these  affections  of 
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griefy  wkieh  take  their  iiBe  in  tbe  social  qaaUttes  of  our  mtnTe, 
there  is  revealed  an  elevation,  a  dignity,  a  beauty,  mellow  and  se- 
rene as  the  tinged  on  an  evening  sky.  They  suggest  to  tlie  tbougtai, 
the  existence  of  another  sphere  of  life,  where  the  sun  that  has 
gone  down  in  death,  still  shines  and  throws  abroad  the  same  rays 
of  afiecdon  and  loveliness  that  gladdened  the  vision  and  regaled 
lihe  heart  before  it  sunk  to  rest.  But,  does  all  this  solve  thi 
problem  1  No.  On  the  supposition  of  the  mind's  immortality— 
a  question  always  doubtful  in  every  school  of  human  philosophy-* 
the  problem  becomes  more  involved,  complicated,  and  momefr 
tons.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  existence,  if  existence  tfaers 
be  1  is  it  one  of  happiness  and  joy,  or  of  disaster  and  sorrow! 
and  what  relation  has  present  feeling  and  action — if  connexioa 
there  be — ^with  the  one,  or  the  other  t  To  these  questions,  an- 
swers have  been  returned,  but  they  differ  as  widely  as  the  fan- 
cies or  caprices  of  men.  The  heaven  of  the  ''  untutored"  sar- 
age  is  one  thing ;  the  gardens  laden  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
watered  with  sparkling  streams,  perennial  fountains,  and  troddea 
by  the  feet  of  imperishable  youth  and  beauty — the  Paradise  of  the 
Mohammedan  is  another.  The  thousands  who  sleep  in  the  cata- 
combs dreamed  of  another  Egypt,  another  Nile,  of  other  leeks 
and  onions  beyond  the  portals  of  death.  The  imaginative  Greek 
painted  to  tbe  eye  of  his  fancy  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and 
struck  from  the  lyre  of  Pindai*  the  fragrance  that  perfumed,  ttie 
ocean  breezes  that  fanned,  and  the  only  sun  that  lighted  up  their 
skies.  And  the  philsophy  of  Rome,  refined  into  poetry,  in  her 
Augustan  era,  refers  us  to  the  locos  laetos,  et  anuena  vireta  of  the 
Elysian  fields.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  homily.  Truth,  how- 
ever, in  no  place,  should  be  deemed  an  intrusion.  The  problem 
that  involves  the  actual  destiny  and  duty  of  man  is  not  thus  solved. 
And  all  the  more  recent  or  modem  efforts  that  have  bad  this 
solution  for  their  aim,  have  been  equally  nugatory  and  fruitless. 
The  truth  is,  man  needs  to  be  told.  He  must  be  told.  On  thii 
subject,  the  teachings  of  the  Academy — the  questions  of  Tuscn- 
lanum,  and  the  categories  of  European  schools — are  babblings 
which  but  bewilder  and  confound.  The  light  that  is  to  dissipate 
the  darkness  of  this  labyrinth  into  which  no  ray  of  light  has  been 
thrown,  must  be  snatched  from  a  loftier  shrine. 

But  there  is  another  deep  to  explore,  which  we  can  nair  <mtj 
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bJicate  in  passing.  There  is  quite  a  diffei*ent  olass  of  emotions 
is  the  hnman  mind  from  any  of  those  to  which  we  haYe  now 
ssferred.  They  reveal  no  dignity  or  loveliness — ^hut  degradation, 
vepukivMiess,  misery.  They  shed  no  rays  that  are  mild  and 
sheering  as  those  of  a  summer-morning's  dawn,  or  soft  and 
toothing  as  those  which  linger  in  its  evening  sky.  They  emit 
darkness*  Their  l^>me  is  clouds,  storms.  Their  throne  is  evil, 
and  their  court  is  the  grotto  of  death  to  joy— of  misery  itsel£ 
In  the  human  mind  there  are  selfish,  there  are  malignant  emo- 
tions. There  is  the  elementary  desire,  designated  self-love  a 
name  not  unexceptionable— which  is  appropriate  in  its  sphere. 
Bat  there  are  also  selfish  and  malignant  emotions.  There  are,  too, 
appetites  and  desires  in  common  with  the  lower  grades  of  animal 
creation.  And  where  they  rule,  their  empire  is  dismal.  They 
have  left  their  impress  on  the  world,  in  blood  and  ruin.  Thej 
have  fired  the  eye,  nerved  the  arm  o£  the  warrior,  and  made  his 
sword  drip  with  the  red  current  of  life.  They  have  built  dun* 
geons,  racksi  gibbets,  and  kindled  the  choking  fires  of  the  stake. 
They  convert  the  mind  itself  into  a  howling  waste.  To  every 
desire  of  good,  their  action  is  like  the  poisonous  gales  that 
sometimes  sweep  the  plains  of  Arabiaj  lifting  the  sands  in  whirl- 
winds, and  withering  every  green  leaf  which  springs  from  the 
earth  in  these  regions  of  mirage  and  sterility.  When  their  action 
is  unrestrained,  desolation  tracks  their  progress ;  if  confined,  Ivat^ 
ited  to  the  theatre  within,  the  mind  becomes  a  wilderness  of 
gloom,  of  fire — a  "  weed"  flung  to  the  deep,  lashed  by  the  surge, 
and  driven  by  the  tempest.  Their  action  melted,  consumed,  the 
notions  of  antiquity.  Egypt  sank  in  the  slime  of  her  own  cor- 
ruption. Babylon  and  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  became  infected, 
diseased,  dead,  and  like  a  lifeless  carcase,  rotted  from  the  earth. 
Corinth,  and  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  sen- 
suality— the  nation  sunk,  and  the  fires  of  genius  on  all  its  altars 
were  quenched.  Proud  Rome  wrapped  herself  in  the  winding 
sheet  of  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  effeminacy,  and  was  borne  to 
the  tomb  of  nations.  What  is  the  history  of  our  world,  but  the 
history  of  these  selfish,  malignant  emotions  of  the  human  mind  % 
What  are  the  subjects  of  the  satires  of  Grecian  and  Roman  poe- 
try 1  Aristophanes,  it  may  be  said,  railed  at  every  thing.  Hor- 
aee  sneered.     But  on  what  did  Juvenal  pour  the  burning  blasts 
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of  his  indignation.  Read,  and  then  reply.  What  is  the  liistoiy 
of  the  PlantagenetSy  the  Tudors,  and  of  the  Brunswick^  of  later 
times,  or  of  any  race  of  sovereigns,  or  of  any  conrse  of  legisls* 
tion  in  Europe  1  What  nation  was  ever  just  ?  The  throne  ef 
the  **  sea-girt  isle"  rests,  at  this  moment,  on  the  tears,  the  siglw 
and  groans  of  millions.  Hecatomhs  of  human  heings  are  aBoii- 
ally  mixed  with  the  dust,  under  the  crushing  weight  of  the  iufls- 
ence  that  sustains  and  upholds.  What  republic  was  ever  just  t 
Not  our  own  ;  not  Athens,  not  Sparta.  Our  world's  history  is 
but  a  transcript  of  these  selfish  and  malignant  enootionB  of  ^be 
human  mind,  and  the  l^iographies  of  men,  were  they  truly  wril- 
ten,  would  gleam  with  their  fires.  These  elements  are  in  erety 
mind.  They  spring  from  every  human  heart.  On  this  dieitre 
it  is,  that  conscience  wakes  to  action,  and  presses  to  the  lips  of 
the  guilty  her  chalice  of  misgivings  and  remorse.  Like  a  ser- 
pent thawed  from  a  mass  of  congelation,  it  leaps,  it  hisses,  it 
stings.  Caracalla,  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  when  in  his  mo- 
ther's arms,  it  expelled  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  left 
like  his  great  prototype,  to  wander,  a  vagabond,  though  clad  ^ 
the  Imperial  purple.  In  the  ear  of  the  guilty,  it  makes  every 
**  leaf  startle"  and  "  noise  appal." 

Man  stands  before  himself,  therefore,  in  a  two  fold  aspect.  One 
of  dignity,  grandeur — the  other  of  degradation  and  misery. 
Which  of  these  supply  him  with  the  data  for  the  solution  of  die 
difficult  problem  of  his  existence  1  The  former,  as  we  have  seen, 
do  not.  What,  then,  might  be  anticipated  fVom  the  latter  1  A 
miscalled  philosophy  has  broached  the  conclusion,  and  pro- 
nounced pleasure  the  supreme  good,  and  pointed  to  its  Epicurean 
heaven.  But  this  relieves  not  the  sting  of  malignity  itself,  nor 
stays  the  corrodings  of  remorse.  And  other  solution,  philosopliy 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  aspect,  has  none  to  give  which  does 
not  deepen  the  darkness,  and  make  obscurity  itself  more  palpa- 
ble. After  the  closest  inspection  of  all  the  mental  and  material 
phenomena  of  our  world,  man  still  remains  to  himself  an  uosc^ 
ved  problem.  He  may  interrogate  reason,  the  powers  of  the 
understanding,  the  emotions  of  taste,  the  social  affections,  the 
qualities  which  dignify  and  adorn,  or  ask  the  passions  of  selfish- 
ness and  malignity,  and  enquire  even  at  the  shrine  of  remorse, 
and  no  response  which  he  can  gain,  meets  all  the  condition  of 
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the  problem.  The  schools  wrangle.  What  one  affirms,  another 
denies.  In  their  confusion,  Babel  itself  has  been  confounded. 
Nor  does  height  or  depth  return  aught  to  his  enquiry.  "We  re- 
peat, then,  our  remark,  which  is  the  result  at  which  we  have 
arrived — he  needs  to  be  told.  He  must  be  told,  or  be  drifted  blind- 
fold on  the  future.  If  what  purports  to  be  a  Christian  revela- 
tion contain  not  the  solution,  there  is  none.  Philosophy  may  cut 
down  her  groves,  bum  her  porches,  and  break  up  her  Academies. 
But  the  sun  of  what  claims  to  be  a  revelation  in  this  respect  meets 
human  wants.  By  this  system  these  complicated  phenomena  in  hu- 
man developements  are  explained.  The  misery  is  relieved,  the  pas- 
sions restrained,  the  appetites  checked,  and  what  is  dignified  and 
grand  left  truly  sublime.  It  has  done  for  the  world  what  noth- 
ing else  has  accomplished.  It  has  supplied  a  principle  of  action, 
otherwise  unknown.  It  speaks  with  authority,  and  demands  do- 
cility. It  has  been  yielded.  It  has  leavened  the  nations,  sustain- 
ed schools,  founded  seats  of  learning,  built  hospitals,  visited  the 
prisoner,  stricken  the  chains  from  slaves,  dried  the  tear  of 
anguish,  sweetened  the  joys  of  domestic  life,  smoothed  the  bed  of 
death.  To  the  savage  and  benighted,  it  has  extended  its  trea- 
sures. The  wilds  of  Pennsylvania,  the  banks  of  the  Ghmges,  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  bear  testimony.  It  has  dove  into  the  ''depths 
of  dungeons,'*  and  plunged  into  the  "  infections  of  hospitals," 
resisted  oppression,  vindicated  the  right,  and  sung  its  triumphs 
amid  the  flames  of  the  stake.  To  its  claims  the  mightiest  of 
intellects  have  bowed,  and  the  child  itself  been  touched  and  waked 
to  new  life  by  its  power.  It  has  given  direction  to  mind,  stimu- 
lated invention,  discovery,  and  imparted  to  civilized  life  its  eve- 
ry charm.  It  has  blessed  our  world.  It  is  a  cause  adequate  to 
still  mightier  results.  It  may  seem  slow  in  its  progress,  but  the 
past  gives  security  to  the  future.  In  vision  it  is  now  before  us. 
Its  triumphs  have  been  predicted  by  Judah's  Seers,  and  sung  by 
a  higher  inspiration  than  that  of  the  Mantuan  bard. 

Talia  saeda  suis  dixerunt,  currite,  fusis 
Concordes  stabili  fiitorum  numine  Parcae. 
Adspice,  convexo  nutantem  poodere  mundum, 
Terrasque,  tractusque  maris  co'umque  profundam; 
Adspiee,  venturo  laeteotur  ut  omnia  ssbcIo. 
O !  mibi  tarn  longae  maneat  pars  ultima  vitae. 
SpiritUB  et,  quantum  sat  erit  tua  dicerefacta. 
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How  beautiful  and  bright 
The  eTe  has  fallen  upon  the  ailent  aceue, 
Ita  streams,  its  breathing  flowera,  its  sybao 

Whilst  sheds  the  moon  her  light 
0*er  aarth  and  ak  j  in  aoft  and  sihery  aheen. 

A  single  snowy  cloud 
Is  wreathing  o'er  her  orb  ;  upon  its  breast 
A  halo  rich  of  fairy  hues  is  drest ; 

Then  parting  its  soft  shroud 
Round  yon  bright  star  it  curls,  and  sinks  to 

In  this  deep  forest  glade 
I  stand  alone ;  a  breathing  silenee  lies 
Upon  the  air,  save  when  a  murmnr  sighs 

Araid  the  trembling  shade 
Shaking  the  red-stemmed  maple  leaf  and  dies. 

In  chequered  gk>om  and  light 
The  forest  stands ;  here  frowns  a  raren  mass, 
While  there  a  gleam  is  shot  alopg  the  grass 

Seeming  to  fancy's  sight 
Spread  for  the  Spirits  of  the  wood  to  pass. 

On  the  rich  gbwing  skies 
I  fix  my  gaze,  and  thoughts  across  me  steal 
Like  strains  of  solemn  music ;  as  I  kneel. 

My  bosom  wakes  the  sigh 
For  grief  1  thought  it  never  more  would  feel. 

And  tears,  wild,  bitter  tears, 
Gush  from  my  eyes,  as  memory  wakes  the  pail 
With  all  those  joys  nod  feelings  that  were  cast 

On  the  deep  flood  of  years 
That  rushes  by  so  wildly  and  so  fast. 
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Joys  whose  swift  wings  were  flowers 
Circling  my  head  when  i^sntoni  Hope  wms  bright, 
And  feelings  that  arose  jinre,  fresh,  and  bright, 

In  those  sweet  early  hours 
That  tint  oar  mom  to  make  more  dark  our  night 

But  all  hare  passed  away 
With  my  young  days  of  passion,  as  the  wind 
Bears  on  the  ship-wrecked  Teasel,  helpless. 

Without  one  cheering  ray. 
On,  on,  must  pass  my  being  to  its  gra?e. 

For  I  hare  mixed  with  sin. 
And  I  must  bear  the  anguish  of  its  dart ; 
But  why,  from  the  horizon  of  my  heart, 

To  make  all  black  within, 
Hopes  of  my  youth,  Oh,  why  did  ye  depart  t 

I  turn — I  look  around — 
The  scene,  how  lovely !  o*er  me  waves  the  pine. 
Its  fringes  silTer-bathed;  its  pillarM  line 

Of  shadow  marks  the  ground 
Which  scattered  incense  as  from  off  a  shrioe. 

These  dews,  leares  and  flowers. 
Yon  heaven  that  shines  a  sea  of  silvery  glow, 
The  crown  of  light  that  gems  yon  mountain's  brow. 

These  fresh  green  sylvan  bowers, 
In  sweet  controHng  might  my  spirits  bow. 

Oh,  I  will  breathe  one  prayer — 
That  when  Life*8  cloud  away  from  me  is  drireu, 
Like  this  pure  scene,  repentant  and  forgiree 

My  soul  may  deeply  share 
A  moonlight,  and  pass  to  bliss  in  heaven. 
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ALBANY  GALLERY  OP  FINE  ARTS. 

Four  yean  ago,  when  some  gentlemen  of  Albany  made  the  fine 
effort  to  organise  this  institation,  they  heard ,  on  every  side  of  them, 
the  voice  of  discouragement.  Albany  was  an  old  city.  The 
worthy  burghers  who  had  gone  to  their  rest,  had  done  well  with- 
out a  picture  gallery,  and  where  was  the  necessity  of  one  now! 
Many  were  willing  to  subscribe,  if  they  thought  the  thing  would 
succeed  ;  but,  fearing  that  it  would  be  a  failure,  the  few  doUan 
which  would  have  contributed  to  its  success,  were  withheld. 

Still  the  lovers  of  Art  were  not  discouraged.  They  did  see 
the  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  and  were  wilUng 

**  To  labor  and  to  wait," 

until  their  labcur  should  accomplish  the  end  desired. 

They  saw  around  them,  in  every  mart  and  thoroug^are,  men 
heaving,  toiling,  with  convulsive  energy,  for  the  great  taskmaster 
—mammon ;  and  they  sought  not  to  curb  that  energy,  not  to  keep 
back  that  effort,  for  there  is  a  nobility  in  labor,  a  truth  in  the  oU 
monkish  proverb:  "laborare  est  orare^*'  work  isworsh^;  but  they 
•ought  to  develop  that  nobility,  to  realize  that  sacredneaa,  by 
causing  man  to  change  his  master,  and  labor  for  Him  who  has  de- 
clared it  a  sin  to  be  idle.  The  Great  Grod  has  yet  gigantic  works 
to  be  performed  upon  earth.  He  has  mighty  principles  yet  veiled 
in  his  all-pervading  presence,  which  must  be  sought  out,  that  they 
may  become  engines  to  achieve  those  gigantic  works.  Matter 
must  be  subdued  to  mind,  and  man  is  the  agent  to  accomplish  all 
this.  But  man  himself  must  be  educated.  The  droes  must  he 
removed  from  his  nature.  He  must  be  molded  and  fashioned 
again  to  that  image  from  which  he  has  fallen.  He  must  be  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  Truth.  The  world  feels  that  necessity,  and  is 
now  repeating  the  question  which  was  asked  by  Pilate  of  old, 
which  has  been  asked  by  every  age,  before  and  since  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Governor,  "  What  is  truth  V*  Every  age  has  sent  up 
its  teachings  in  reply  to  that  inquiry;  sometimes  leading  man  al- 
most within  the  veil  of  the  Invisible,  but  often  debasing  and  per- 
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▼erdng  the  nature  which  it  sought  to  instruct.  And  still,  in  diis 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  a  question.  Still  the  world  fiuls  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  on  earth  a  **  Witness  to  the  truth,''  vested  bf 
Gk>d  with  authority  to  effect  the  moral  education  of  man.  It  dom 
not  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  as  the  standard  and 
test  of  truth,  but  would  refer  all  decisions  concerning  it  to  the 
ever  varying  and  shifting  understanding  of  man. 

But  there  are  some  who  do  recognize  this  "  Witness.'*  Watch- 
men upon  the  towers  of  Zion,  they  behold  in  every  part  of  the 
horizon,  schemes  originating  for  the  elevation  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  and  high  above  all,  only  visible  to  the  spiritual  eye,  the 
ever  directing  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Some  of  these  schemes, 
sooner  or  later,  come  to  nought.  Others  flow  on,  sometimes 
turned  far  out  of  their  way  by  the  mountains  of  unbelief,  or 
obscured  by  the  clouds  of  error,  ever  vacillating  from  right  to 
left,  yet  struggling  on  toward  this  Zion,  until,  at  last,  they  become 
fountains  of  gladness  to  ornament  her  palaces,  to  cleanse  and 
beautify  her  temples.  This,  we  trust,  will  be  the  destiny  of  the 
institution  before  us.  Those  who  organized  it,  designed  to  elevate 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man-— to  meet  those  desires  which  are  not 
satisfied  by  the  gratification  of  his  mere  animal  wants.  They  took 
for  their  motto,  the  words  of  Schlegel,  **  there  is  no  more  potent 
antidote  to  low  sensuality  than  the  admiration  of  beauty ;"  and 
collecting  together  the  emanations  of  genius,  which  were  scattered 
about  in  the  midst  of  us,  they  formed  a  focus  of  beauty,  by  tb^ 
means  of  which  they  hope  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  *j£  their  fbllow 
citizens  that  love  for  Art  which  glowed  so  warmly  in  their  own. 

It  was  a  work  which  required  much  influence,  labor,  and  perse- 
verance, but  it  has  been  successful.  Friends  of  the  institution, 
here  and  elsewhere,  who  possessed  valuable  pictures,  were  gen- 
erous in  loaning  them.  Many  purchases  have  been  madeaod 
donations  received,  therel^  enabling  the  Ghtllery  to  exchange 
with  similar  institutions  in  other  cities,  making  better  known  the 
puntings  of  each,  and  giving  them  a  wider  influence. 

In  the  list  of  artists  there  are  Bome  names  around  which  the 
world  has  been  proud  to  wreath  its  laurels.  Fame  has  depri? ed 
us  of  the  power  of  adding  to  the  praises  of  Greuse,  Panini,  Le- 
brun  and  Sal vator. Rosa,  who  are  ^1  represented  hereby  some  of 
their  favorite  works.    Leslie  and  Russel,  of  the  Boyal  Acadeasy, 
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have  fine  pictures  in  the  collection;  and  among  the  productions 
of  our  own  artists,  are  some  which  have  won  the  greatest  reputa* 
lion  for  American  Art.  Those  of  Vanderlyn,  Copley , Sully,  Inman, 
Washington  Alston,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Durand,  Doughty,  or  Hunt- 
ington, and,  indeed,  of  most  of  our  eminent  artists,  would,  either 
of  them,  reward  a  visit  to  the  Gallery.  In  addition  to  all  these 
original  paintings,  there  are  many  exquisite  copies  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, carefully  selected  in  Europe  by  some  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
which  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  collection,  and,  altogether, 
render  the  place  a  source  of  the  most  refined  pleasure  and 
improvement 

What  a  world  of  thought  is  suggested  in  visiting  a  place  like 
this !  We  see  nature  in  every  variety  and  attitude.  The  religion* 
history,  and  poetry  of  other  ages  pass  before  us,  and  the  illustrious 
dead  and  those  whom  the  world  delighted  still  to  honor,  are 
brought  into  comparison,  as  their  portraits  hang  side  by  side,  and 
we  think  of  the  time  when  these,  too,  and  those  who  now  gaze 
upon  them,  will  have  passed  away.  And  the  pictures  themselves, 
gathered,  as  they  have  been,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
painted  amid  such  varied  scenes,  bring  a  thousand  associations. 
Amid  the  ruins  of  Imperial  Rome,  with  its  classic  recollections  to 
give  8<Ail  to  the  theme — at  the  entrance  of  St.  Peter's,  where  the 
sublimity  of  religion  is  made  visible  by  art,  and  the  sublimity  rf 
art  is  hallowed  by  religion — in  the  royal  palaces  of  France,  or 
ike  magnificent  castles  of  England,  beneath  the  smiles  of  princes 
and  nobles— -have  the  outlines  of  some  been  traced,  whilst  othen 
bare  been  the  fruit  of  lowly  soul-travail,  in  some  cheerless  garret 
or  damp  and  dreary  cell,  'mid  want  and  sorrow  and  neglect. 

When  we  remember  all  this,  our  mind  flies  back  to  the  artist — we 
feel  in  our  own  hearts  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  aspirations  and 
disappointments  which  dwelt  in  his,  and  we  long  to  reach  back 
to  htm  the  hand  of  sympathy,  to  afibrd  him  aliment  for  those 
spiritual  crarings  which,  if  left  unsatisfied,  would  consume  away 
his  Ufe. 

Whilst  musing  upon  all  these  things  and  the  varied  destinies  of 
those  who  have  passed  away,  the  artists  of  our  own  city,  those 
who  go  in  and  out  amongst  us,  and  who  can  feel  and  appreciate 
our  sympathy,  have  been,  by  no  means,  forgotten.  The  old  pro- 
Torb,  "A  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own  country,''  has  eleva- 
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ted  the  act  of  praising  a  home  artist,  to  one  of  real  heroism.  But 
we  mast  praise  those  of  them  whose  works  are  exhibited  in  the 
Gallery  without  claiming  any  such  distinction,  for  in  their  case 
public  opinion  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule.  True,  many  say, 
wait  until  they  have  won  a  reputation,  and  then  we  will  praise 
them ;  but  we  say,  if  a  work  is  truthful,  if  it  elevates  the  feelings 
and  renders  more  delicate  our  perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  the 
artist  merits  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  those  to  whom  he  has 
given  pleasure.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  many  can  sympathize 
with  us  in  the  pleasure  with  which  we  look  at  the  pictures  of  Miss 
Wagner,  of  Twitchell  and  William  Hart,  and  the  exquisite 
cameos  of  Palmer. 

We  would  ridicule  the  man  who  would  starve  himself  because 
he  had  once  dined  at  Tartoni's,  or  throw  away  a  peach  because 
he  had  tasted  in  a  distant  land  the  unrivalled  mangusteen,  and 
we  have  similar  emotions  toward  one  who  can  derive  no  pleasure 
from  a  work  of  art,  because  it  falls  short  of  a  wonder  of  the 
world. 

There  is  manifested  in  this  community  an  increasing  interest 
in  this  institution  and  an  increcising  love  for  Art ;  and  in  this,  those 
who  have  labored  for  its  establishment,  are  reaping  their  reward. 

And  throughout  the  land,  the  indifference  which  has  been  mani- 
fested  upon  this  subject  is  passing  away,  and  there  is  everywhere 
a  demand  for  works  of  art.  Every  city  will  soon  have  a  picture 
gallery,  and  it  will  be  the  fashion  for  every  gentleman  who  can 
afford  it,  to  have  one  attached  to  his  own  dwelling. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  pictures  which  are  to 
fill  these  places  1  What  language  will  they  speak  to  generations 
which  are  to  'come  1  What  effect  will  they  produce  upon  the 
happiness  and  dignity  of  man  1  What  harvest  will  they  render  in 
to  Him  who  has  planted  the  germs  of  the  beautiful  in  the  soul  t 

If  art  is  to  be  revived — and  who  can  doubt  that  it  will  be  1-^t 
must  speak  in  a  language  hitherto  unknown  to  man.  A  few  con- 
noisseurs may  be  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  ancient  Art, 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  should  be  affected  by  it,  experience 
no  emotions  whatever,  even  when  gazing  upon  its  most  glowing 
productions.  The  perplexity  which  is  felt  often  overbalances  the 
pleasure  which  their  beauty  would  impart  to  us.  We  need  a 
key  to  unlock  their  mysteries.    A  thorough   acquaintance  with 
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classical  Uteratiire  is  necessary  before  we  can  understand  die 
myths  and  symbols  of  Heathen  Art,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
legends  and  martyrology  of  the  Romish  Churchi  nmst  precede 
anything  more  than  a  cold  admiration  of  the  greatest  gems  of 
Christian  Art.  And  even  when  we  have  learned  all  this,  we  can- 
not understand  them,  as  did  those  for  whom  they  were  painted. 
With  the  intellectual  heathen,  pictures  and  statues  were  among 
his  sacred  things — they  spake  a  language  universally  known  and 
believed  with  religious  veneration.  The  love  of  his  art  was  a 
part  of  his  life,  inseparable  from  his*  being.  With  all  this  we  can 
have  no  sympathy;  and  whilst  Grecian  art  will  always  exact 
from  us  the  tribute  of  admiration,  it  can  never  warm  the  heart. 
And  nursed,  as  we  Protestants  are,  with  perhaps  too  great  con- 
tempt for  all  that  is  associated  with  the  Romish  Church,  and  if 
they  do  not  subscribe  to  its  principles,  impregnated,  as  all  who 
are  educated  in  this  country  must  be,  too  much,  with  the  spirit  of 
that  Puritanism  which  would  have  mutilated  and  destroyed  al 
that  is  most  beautiful  in  Christian  Art,  we  are  little  capable  of 
experiencing  that  devotional  spirit,  that  angelic  sentiment,  whidi 
these  works  excited  in  the  souls  of  those  who  lived  in  an  age 
when  feeling  was  a  greater  truth  than  fact ;  when  a  poetical,  even 
were  it  a  too  credulous,  faith,  had  not  given  place  to  a  cold  and 
critical  skepticism. 

Therefore,  if  Art  is  again  to  take  its  place  in  the  world  as  a 
teacher  and  exponent  of  truth,  artists  must  commence  by  select- 
ing new  subjects.  And  whilst  the  great  mystery  of  existence  is 
around  man,  taking  him  into  **  secret  chambers"  and  rocky  soli- 
tudes, to  wrestle  with  it  for  an  answer,  to  be  answered  or  perial^ 
tiiey  can  never  want  a  theme. 

The  greatest  interest  of  life  lies  in  religion ;  and  whilst  allegory 
and  fabulous  legend,  and  historical  subjects,  should  ever  hold  an 
>  honorable  place  in  Art,  our  holy,  suffering,  and  triumphant  religion 
fhmishes  an  inexhaustible  mine,  from  which  the  artist  can  draw 
subjects  which  will  never  fail  to  excite  the  noblest  and  purest  feel- 
ings of  the  human  soul. 

The  world  is  now  crying  to  artists  to  satisfy  its  cravings  after 
tru^.  Let  them  not  attempt  to  do  so  with  that  which  is  low  ta 
trivial.  To  diem  is  committed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  dignity  of 
man ;  vHth  them  it  sinks — with  them  it  revives.     Let  them,  then, 
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choose  elevating  and  ennobling  subjects^  and  if  they  are  not,  at 
finty  equal  to  the  theme,  let  them  study  to  become  so.  Let  them 
bear  the  heart  and  the  fancy  with  them,  through  realms  of  hea?« 
enly  sun^iiiie  trod  by  sainted  feet.     Let  them  remember  that 

*<*  Thronch  the  Morning  Gate  of  Beauty  goes 
The  pathway  to  the  land  of  knowledse !    By 
The  twilight  charm  Truth's  gradual  daylight  grows 
Kamiliar  to  the  mind's  unconscious  eye ; 
And  what  was  first,  with  a  sweet,  tremukms  thrill, 
Wakened  within  thee  by  melodious  strings, 
Grows  to  a  power  that  swells  and  soars,  until 
Up  to  the  all-pervading  God  it  springs." 

OEaALDom. 
AOmy,  April,  1849. 


AN  HOUR  IN  WADSWORTH  GALLERY,  HARTFORD. 


RBSPBOTFULLT  DEDICATED  TO  MlSa  LOUISA  8.  COLLUfS. 
BT  M7R0N   L.  MAIOK. 


We  sit  and  gaze  upon  the  speaking  canvas, 
Yielding  full  utterance  to  the  wild  emotions 
That  swell  within  the  heart,  the  while  it  reads 
On  every  hand,  the  silent,  various  story. 
We  wander  from  the  present.    Rolling  back 
The  lapse  of  time,  we  stand  on  other  ground. 
Amid  the  scenes  which  were  of  old  enacted. 
The  vanished  days  of  other  generations 
Unfold  anew — and  as  we  wondering  muse, 
Imagination  takes  us  by  the  hand, 
And,  leading  through  the  long,  dark  labyrinth 
Of  human  history,  she  guides  our  hopes 
Thro*  Famine's  hideousness,  War's  countless  horrors, 
To  the  pure  radiance  of  the  rest  above. 

Ye  who  will  tell  the  aggregated  woes, 
Buried  m  human  bosoms  since  die  fiill 
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Taught  EdeD^s  guilty  sons  to  practice  evil, 

Read  here  the  sufferings  of  Jerusalem, 

Gaze  on  her  crumbling  walls,  her  blazing  temple, 

Her  tottering  towers,  her  famished  multitude, 

The  blank  despair  that  triumphs  o*er  the  host — 

Despair,  the  signet  of  the  city's  fate. 

Mark  the  relentless  aspect  of  the  foe. 

The  utter  lack  of  mercy  in  his  face, 

The  stern  resolve  to  steep  the  conquered  state 

In  deepest,  darkest  doom — and  tell  me  then. 

Can  pen  of  liiine  compute  the  infinite  tale 

Of  human  woe  ?     **  Suck  anguish  ne'er  had  been. 

And  ne'er  shall  6«." 

Turn  we  our  thoughts  from  this, 
To  war  in  another  age,  another  form ; 
And  on  the  cold,  white  snow  before  Quebec, 
Where  the  deep  gloom  of  night  is  made  more  deep 
By  dense,  black  war-clouds — there,  in  the  arms  of  deatii> 
See  brave  JVfon^^om^ry,  fallen  in  the  breach. 
With  deep-drawn  lines  of  grief  upon  his  fiice— 
Grief  at  his  fall  just  at  the  glorious  moment — 
His  country  in  his  arms — he  thought  to  fix 
Her  banners  on  a  conquered  city's  walls. 
Or  turn  to  Bunker^  where  brave  Warren  lies. 
Cut  off  in  the  mom  of  life,  the  flower  of  hope. 
His  patriot  ardor  only  quenched  by  death. 
Death,  *mid  the  swelling  notes  of  victory. 
Borne  to  his  ear  fierce-shouted  by  the  throng 
Of  enemies  around.     Can  scenes  like  these 
Be  seen  or  heard  of,  and  the  tide  of  life 
Still  circle  in  its  wonted  course  unchecked  ? 
Ask  the  proud  declaration  morning !    Hear 
The  shout  unanimous  of  stern  defiance  ! 
See  on  the  lips  of  Hancock^  Jefferson,  all, 
The  deepening  impress  of  fixed  resolution 
To  clasp  their  bleeding  country  to  their  hearts, 
And  bear  her  thro'  the  thickest,  darkest  dangers. 
Safe  to  the  arms  of  Freedom — inbependencs. 

That  stem  resolve  awakes  a  stem  reaponse 

In  million  hearts.    It  quickened,  too,  the  stoma^ 

And  as  it  swept  the  land,  despair  and  ruin 
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Seemed  following  in  its  track.    Torn  ye  to  Pri$iceUm — 

See  Mercer  sinking  under  destiny. 

His  reeking  blade  still  in  the  hand  of  duty, 

And  in  his  eye  a  dying  glance  oi  hate, 

Hurled  at  his  coward  mnrderers.     Washinglony 

In  all  his  peerless  majesty,  storms  on 

Into  the  deepening  strife,  his  vengefnl  arm 

Quivering  with  rage,  his  quick  and  anxious  eye 

Bespeaking  all  the  emotions  of  his  heart — 

The  peril  of  his  people,  all  the  woes 

That  fall  upon  the  vanquished.    But  at  Trenton 

The  toilsome  strife  is  o*er,  the  day  is  won ; 

The  gathering  gloom  that  hovered  o'er  the  land 

Is  all  dispelled,  the  hero's  face  is  calm. 

And  Freedom's  fires  are  kindling  in  his  eye — 

Yet  sympathy  is  working  at  his  heart. 

Alas !  his  vanquished  foe  is  now  his  friend ; 

Forgetting  all  his  country's  burning  wrongs. 

His  generous  words  would  make  the  angels  weep. 

Hard  by  the  gloom  that  shrouds  Jenutdem, 
Close  amid  scenes  of  agony  and  strife — 
The  scourging  of  the  persecuted  Saviour^ 
The  murder  of  the  lovely,  fond  McCrea^ 
Princeton  and  TVenton^  Bunker  and  Quebec — 
Gigantic  ^tna  lifts  his  snow-capped  head, 
Ruling  in  majesty  above  his  vineyards, 
Like  a  despotic  sovereign  o'er  his  subjects. 
Monarch  sublime !  could  he  but  feel  the  ills 
That  stare  upon  him,  all  his  treasured  snows 
Would  melt  away  in  tears.    Alone  he  sits, 
Stupendous  in  his  grandeur,  all  unmoved, 
Casting  his  shadows  o*er  the  fruitful  fields ; 
Fields  such  as  Hooker^  with  prophetic  eye,    v 
While  yet  he  trod  a  pathless  wilderness. 
Saw  waving  in  the  sunlight,  in  a  land 
Where  Liberty  and  Peace,  twin- hearted  tltten, 
Shoakl  join  in  scattering  blessings. 

Earth,  alas! 
With  all  its  joys,  is  still  beset  with  evils ; 
And  all  the  pleasant  ways  we  journey  in. 
Lead  ns  at  last  down  to  that  darksome  ValUyy* 

•**  Tbe  TUley  of  Um  SIimIow  of  Detlh"— bj  Church,— siiice  renored  tram  th9  OtDeiy. 
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Where,  *inid  the  beetling  cngs  of  donbt  end  fMr, 
Buried  among  the  shades  of  the  deep  golf 
That  opes  its  greedy  jaws  to  swallow  up 
The  throoging  muttitade — Dea^  craei  monarch. 
Asserts  his  nniversal  claim. 

Oh,  say. 

Is  Aere  no  remedy  for  human  woe  ? 

Tom,  ask  the  youthful  Saviour^  catch  the  words 

Of  grace  and  mercy  flowing  from  his  lips. 

Bask  in  the  radiance  of  his  pardoning  tove : 

Anchor  thy  hopes  npoo  his  promises. 

And  in  that  better  day  for  which  we  k>ok. 

Thy  seat  shall  be  at  the  right  hand  of  €hd. 


LAST  LEAVES  OF  AMERICAN  fflSTGRY* 

Thkbk  is  an  amount  of  American  Hiatory — second,  perhaps,  ii 
interest  to  that  portion  embodying  our  colonial  stmgglea  for  i&- 
dependence— that  is  yet  unwritten.  It  has  been  noted  down  fi>r 
chronological  tables,  or  for  some  other  purpose  equally  temporaiy 
or  trivial ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  made  to  take  a  lasting  fbim 
and  shape,  so  that  it  might  be  tangible  and  easily  got  at.  Some, 
and  among  them  those  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  we  are 
inclined  highly  to  respect,  would  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  this 
late  portion  of  our  history  is  no  history  as  yet ;  that  it  needs  to 
become  mellowed  with  time ;  that  it  must  be  so  ^  r^noved  from 
our  sight  as  that  we  may  not  see  only  the  bad  or  unpleasant  spots, 
but  that  the  whole  may  blend  and  harmonize  its  colors  before  the 
mental  vision.  This  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  true.  And  being 
established,  the  difficulty  of  treating  tlie  more  recent  portion  of 
our  national  history  with  impartiality  and  fairness,  giving  offense 


*  Last  Leayet  of  American  Histofy  ;  compriiing  Histories  of  Uie  _ 
War  and  Oalifornia.    By  Emma  Willard.    New  York:  Q.  P.  Pataaa. 
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to  none,  j€t  every  where  preserring  that  independence  that  be- 
longs of  right  to  the  historian,  will  at  once  occur  to  every  mind. 
'We  think  that  Mrs.  Willard  has  succeeded  beyond  expectation 
in  this  volume  of  hers.  The  main  topics  around  which  the  most 
interesting  and  even  thrilling  associations  have  been  made  to  clus- 
ter, are  those  upon  which  she  has  seized  to  elucidate  the  concur- 
rent passages  in  our  history  :  they  are,  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
History  of  California.  The  latter  chapter,  the  authoress  tells  us, 
was  not  even  designed  to  be  written  until  sometime  afler  she  had  fin- 
ished the  others,  so  that  there  was  a  degree  of  haste  in  its  composi- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  that  which,  in  addition  to  the  always  agreea- 
ble and  forcible  style  of  the  writer,  makes  this  pait  of  the  volume 
so  readable.  We  have  seldom  sat  down  to  a  more  delightful  treat, 
on  a  subject,  too,  that  is  so  completely  engrossing  the  popular 
attention.  The  unfortunate  differences  between  General  Kearney 
and  Colonel  Fremont  are  handled  with  great  skill,  and  will  give 
offense  to  the  friends  of  neither.  The  whole  history  of  those  diffi- 
culties is  gone  into  only  as  essentially  connected  with  the  progress 
of  the  country  that  was  the  theatre  of  the  occurrence. 

The  Biexican  War,  in  many  respects,  is  an  easy  matterfor  the  skil- 
ful historian  to  manage.  Yet,  after  all,  so  marked  has  been  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  our  countrymen  with  reference  to  its  ori- 
gin, its  objects,  and  the  method  of  conducting  it,  while,  too,  the 
events  of  which  it  was  so  prolific  are  still  fresh  and  distinct  in  the 
public  mind,  and  prejudice  has  but  to  be  spoken  tOy  to  awake  in 
^  its  rancor ;  it  is  a  severe  test  of  one's  discretion  and  power, 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  such  a  subject  even  to  ordinary  satisfaction. 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  much  fault  will  be  found  with 
Mrs.  Willard  for  the  desire  at  all  times  to  be  impartial,  even  if 
she  has  not  at  all  times  succeeded. 

Her  description  of  the  renowned  Battle  of  Bueua  Vista  is  ex- 
ceedingly graphic — at  times  thrilling.  We  do  not  expect,  in  a 
compendium  like  this  volume,  to  find  all  the  precision  and  care- 
fiilness  of  detail  that  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  a  military  despatch. 
Still,  the  picture  has  been  accurately  drawn,  and  with  sufficient 
particularity.  The  storming  of  Monterey  is  admirably  described. 
The  fatiguing  marches,  the  hundred  hardships  of  the  poor  soldier, 
the  anxiety  of  the  commanders,  the  courage  of  the  armies,  are  all 
truthfully  delineated  by  a  graceful  pen.     We  will  close  our  own 
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remarks  by  transcribing  entire  a  chaper  from  the  book,  descriptiye 
of  Gen.  Scott's  march  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Capital : — 

"  Since  Mexico  refused  to  treat  for  peace,  the  American  Exec- 
utive determined  to  strike  at  her  capitol  through  Vera  Cruz. 
Gen.  Scott,  the  first  officer  in  the  American  array,  was  properly 
selected  to  conduct  this  perilous  enterprise.  He  was  notified  by 
Secretary  Marcy  of  his  appointment  on  the  l8th  of  November ; 
and  he  was  directed  to  draw  his  force  chiefly   from  Taylor ;  that 

feneral  having  received  notice  that  troops  would,  for  this  invasion, 
e  withdrawn  from  his  army  by  the  war  department.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  G^n.  Scott  gave,  with  reluctance,  the  order 
already  noticed,  by  which  the  Generate  Taylor  and  Wool  were 
deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  their  armies.  With  a  smaller 
force  than  that  with  which  Gen.  Scott  was  furnished,  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  undertake  such  an  invasion  ;  nor  would 
the  nature  of  the  service  bniok  the  delay  of  raising  and  disciplin- 
ing new  troops.  The  deadly  summer  climate  of  Vera  Cruz 
required  immediate  action. 

"  Santa  Anna  was  lying  with  22,000  men  at  San  Luis  PotosL  It 
woul  d  have  seemed  probable  that  he  would  have  turned  towards 
Vera  Cruz,  and  uniting  with  forces  in  that  vicinity,  oppose,  as  he 
might  have  done,  with  an  army  of  30,000,  the  landing  of  Gen. 
Scott,  rather  than  to  march  against  Gen.  Taylor.  But  (as  Scott 
learned  after  landing)  Santa  Anna  chose  the  latter,  and  was  de- 
feated at  Buena  Vista. 

**To  make  the  preparations  necessary  for  a  foreign  seige,  Gctu 
Jesup,  the  quartermaster-general,  procefeded  to  New  Orleans,  to 
arrange  with  Gen.  Scott  the  details  of  this  important  service ;  the 
magnitude  of  whose  operations  appears  from  the  fact  that  163 
vessete  were  employed  as  transports.  The  general  rendezvous  of 
the  several  corns  which  were  to  compose  the  invading  army,  wai 
the  island  of  Lobos,  125  miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  Necessary 
delays,  however,  occurred  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  March, 
that  Gen.  Scott  embarked  with  his  troops  on  board  the  transport- 
ing squadron,  which  was  commanded  by  Com.  Conner.  Ready- 
ing Vera  Cruz  on  the  9th,  he,  with  admirable  order,  debarked  hk 
whole  army  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Sacrificios.  Having 
vainly  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Gen.  Scoft,  with  the 
aid  of  his  able  engineers,  of  whom  Col.  Totten  was  chief,  planted 
his  batteries;  and  commenced,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  a  tre- 
mendous bombardment  of  the  city.  The  fleet  lent  its  aid,althoagh 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  castle.  On  the  morning  of  th^  26Ui, 
Gen.  Landera,  then  in  command  of  Vera  Cruz,  made  overtures 
for  capitulation.  Generals  Worth,  Pillow,  and  Col.  Totten,  ar- 
ranged with  him  the  articles  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  27tb,  Vera 
Cruz,  wiih  the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa — the  prindpal 
commercial  port  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  Mexico— weie 
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surrendered,  with  5,000  prifloners,  (dismisedd  on  parole,)  and  500 
pieces  of  artillery.  Two  meritorious  American  officers.  Captains 
Alburtis  and  Vinton,  with  ten  privates,  were  killed.  Captain 
Swift,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  service,  who  had 
organized  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners — too  eager  in  duty 
for  his  impaired  health,  fainted  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  from 
over-exertion  ;  and  died  in  the  hospital.  The  discipline  of  Gen. 
Scott's  army  was  strict,  and  no  invasion  of  private  rights  was 
permitted. 

"Com.  Perry,  who  succeeded  Conner  in  command  of  the  Gulf 
squadron,  extended  his  operations  after  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Alvarado  on  the  south,  was  captnred,  and  Tuspan  on  the  north. 
The  American  government,  about  this  time,  adopted  the  policy  of 
drawing  a  revenue  from  the  conquered  ;  lest  by  too  much  lenity, 
in  paying  for  all  needed  supplies,  the  war  should  become  a  pecun- 
iary advantage  to  certain  classes  of  the  Mexicans,  and  thus  peace 
be  deferred.  Having  now  the  best  harbors  of  Mexico  in  posses- 
sion, American  revenue  officers  were  appointed,  and  impost  dudes 
collected. 

"  On  the  8th  of  April,  Gen.  Scott,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Vera 
Cruz,  sent  forward  the  advance  of  his  army  under  Gen.  Twiggs, 
on  the  road  to  Jalapa.  At  the  base  of  the  grand  eastern  chain  of 
the  Cordilleras,  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  came  up,  and  the 
commander  established  a  camp  at  Plan  del  Rio.  There  lay  before 
him  an  arduous  and  difficult  ascent  through  a  mountain  gorge. 
Across  this  way,  and  on  the  heights  which  commanded  it,  bristled 
the  artillery  of  the  invaded  foe,  12,000  strong,  commanded  by 
Santa  Anna.  He  had  made  great  efibrts  to  keep  up  bis  armv ; 
and  here  declared  that  he  would  die  fighting  rather  than  "  the 
American  hosts  should  proudly  tread  the  imperial  capital  of  Azteca." 
Scott  found,  by  reconnoissance,  that  the  Mexican  position  was  so 
strongly  fortified,  and  lo  commanded  by  the  batteries  of  the  lofty 
height  of  Cerro  Gordo,  that  approach  in  front  was  impracticable. 
But,  aided  by  the  skill  of  the  engineers,  Lee  and  Beauregard,  he 
turned  to  the  left,  causing  to  be  made  a  new  road,  by  which,  as- 
cending along  difficult  slopes  and  over  deep  chasms,  his  army 
might  reach  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  camp.  After  three  days  of 
secret  labor,  the  road  was  made.  On  the  17th  of  April,  the  com- 
mander published,  in  a  general  order,  the  detailed  plan  of  a  battle 
for  the  next  day — showing  how  the  victory  was  to  be  obtained— 
how  the  flying  were  to  be  pursued — and  how  the  greatest  advan- 
tage was  to  be  reaped.     All  was  done  as  he  commanded. 

"About  noon  the  steep  ascent  was  gained.  The  heights  of  Cerro 
Gordo  were  stormed  by  Twiggs'  brigade,  and  the  enemy's  camp 
by  a  party  led  by  Col.  Harney,  Gen.  Shields  (severely  wounded,) 
and  by  Col.  Riley.  At  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  enemy  were  put 
to  flight — more  than  a  thousand  had  fallen,  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed.    Santa  Anna  and  a  part  of  his  army  had  fled,  and  the  eager 
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pimuit  bad  commenced.  Scott,  in  his  orders,  given  before  the 
battle,  had  directed  that  the  pursaers  should  each  take  two  days' 
subsistence,  and  that  wagons  with  stores  should  immediately  fol- 
low, so  that  they  need  not  return.  On  the  19th,  the  pursuing 
squadrons  entered  and  took  possession  of  Jalapa.  On  the  20th, 
they  found  the  strongs  post  of  La  Hoya  abandoned.  On  the  22d, 
having  now  attained  the  summit  of  the  eastern  Cordilleras,  Gren. 
Worth  displayed  the  American  banner  from  the  unresisting  cas- 
tle of  Perote,  the  strongest  fortress  in  Mexico,  next  to  San  Juan 
d'Ulloa.  Thus  by  vigorously  following  up  this  remarkable  vic- 
tory, the  enemy  were  unable  to  recover  in  time  to  make  a  stand 
in  this,  their  strongest  inland  post ;  and  thus,  other  battles  were 
saved. 

*'Three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  at  Cerro  Grordo,  among 
whom  were  four  generals.  Gen.  Scott  dismissed  them  all  upon 
parole,  having  neither  food  to  sustain,  nor  men  to  guard  them. 
Santa  Anna's  equipage  and  papers  were  secured.  Both  here  and 
at  Perote  were  captured  many  large  pieces  of  bronze  artillery. 
From  Perote  onward,  through  that  great  table  valley  between 
the  grand  chains  of  the  Cordilleras,  called  the  Terras  Frias,  or 
the  'cold  country,' the  American  army  had  now  no  catiae  to 
apprehend  serious  resistance.  On  the  morning  of  the  25lh  of 
May,  the  advance  under  Worth  entered  Puebla,  the  second  city 
of  Mexico,  containing  80,000  inhabitants.  Eagerly  did  the  Mex- 
ican men  and  women  look  out  from  their  balconies,  and  from  the 
roofs  of  their  houses,  to  see  these  mighty  conquerors.  War- 
worn, and  habited  in  the  sober  gray  of  the  American  army,  the 
Mexicans,  accustomed  to  a  gaudy  uniform,  looked  upon  them  with 
disappointment ;  and  could  find  no  reason,  but  one,  for  their  suc- 
cess.    *  Their  leaders,'  say  they,  *  are  gray-headed  men.'  " 


DECEITFUL    FRIENDS. 

Pas8in«  away — aye,  passing  away  ! 
Their  words  of  the  worth  of  the  dream  of  a  day  ! 
Who  kooweth  their  speech,  or  has  learned  their  mule* 
But  to  know  the  one  hollow — the  other  but  guile  ? 

Passing  away — they  shall  never  return 

To  sadden  the  heart  they  had  once  theof  ht  to  spurn ; 
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Not  a  trace  of  their  pame  In  the  memory  Ihrea* 
Save  Uie  name  that  decettfohiess  eyerywhere  gives. 

PasMiig  away — ^what  a  torturing  eare 

Would  it  be  to  retain  such  a  thing  as  they  are ! 

Who  wonld  keep  them  a  moment  to  thieve  from  the  son) 

The  wealth  tiiat  was  treasured  for  other  control  ? 

Passing  away — like  a  dark,  murky  ck>ud, 
That  has  hung  o*er  the  hopes  as  a  thick-folded  shroud  ; 
Like  the  fire  that  licks  up  the  wild  prairie-flower— 
Its  beauQr  all  k)st  in  the  wreck  of  its  power. 

Passing  away-^like  a  troublesome  dream, 
Or  the  empty,  tho*  musical  noise  of  the  stream  ; 
Like  a  cloud  o*er  the  face  of  the  undisturbed  lake. 
If  they  leave  no  impression,  not  one  do  they  take. 

Passing  away — who  wishes  it  not  ? 

Who  prays  not  that  such  shall  be  earlj  forgot  ? 

lliat  the  cheat  of  their  smile,  and  the  guile  of  their  word» 

Shall  no  more  be  remembered — no  more  shall  be  heard  7 

Passing  away — but  commend  me  to  one 

Beneath  the  broad  shield  of  Giod's  shining  sun. 

Who  will  fold  round  my  heart  in  the  light  or  the  gloom — 

Who  has  for  deception  no  corner — no  room. 

Passing  away — ^yes,  with  such  would  I  go 
From  the  praise  of  the  world  to  its  fullest  of  woe ; 
The  wealth  of  his  soul  is  the  worth  of  a  world. 
And  the  sails  of  its  love  are  ever  unfurled. 
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HOPE. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  of  the  two  points  in  the  adyentme 
of  a  diver-— one,  when  a  beggar,  he  prepares  to  plunge ;  one, 
when  a  prince,  he  rises  with  a  pearl — the  first  is  the  happier ;  the 
confidence  <5f  the  beggar  exceeds  in  rapture  the  triumphs  of  the 
prince.  Undoubtedly,  most  men  enjoy  more  in  anticipation  than 
in  reality.  The  author's  cherished  desire  is  to  "be  published;" 
he  has  framed  in  his  mind  a  dreamy  world  of  enjoyment  after  be 
shall  have  become  known  among  men ;  he  has  caught  up  the 
excitement  which  the  study  of  other  men's  thoughts  have  begot- 
ten, and  mistakes  it  for  a  part  of  his  own  existence ;  he  has  Uie 
world  before  him,  filled  with  the  fancied  realization  of  hopes  and 
aspirations.  But  he  has  its  experience  yet  to  learn.  His  volume 
is  published.  Of  a  sudden,  that  world  he  had  taught  himself  to 
consider  so  serene  and  beautifbl,  so  filled  with  melodious  thoughts 
that  were  but  to  echo  his  own,  becomes  a  reality.  He  has  gone 
out  of  the  regions  of  dream-land— of  hope — and  begun  to  confront 
practicality.  Harsh  men,  with  rough  natures,  people  the  world 
he  had  peopled  only  with  spirits,  and  painted  with  fancies.  How 
everything  has  all  at  once  become  changed  it}  him. 

Hope  writes  the  poetry  of  the  boy ;  Memory  that  of  the  man. 
The  former  is  always  the  sweeter,  because  not  yet  fiQed  with 
rough  experiences.  The  one  is  sure  to  please  even  those  who 
have  tasted  life's  bitter  waters ;  while  the  other  is  but  a  transcript 
of  realities,  tinged  with  melancholy  and  sadness.  Hope  fills  the 
sails  of  our  bark ;  Memory  serves  us  for  an  anchor.  Hope  is  a 
lamp  that  never  goes  out ;  Memory's  light  needs  to  be  replenished 
often.  Hope  has  no  fears  to  weigh  it  down  ;  Memory  is  too  often 
but  the  store  house  of  sad  days  and  lonely  nights. 
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ZACHAKT  TAYLOR. 

The  elements  of  a  diatiiigiiithed  fame  often  lie  concealed  for 
the  want  of  active  forces  to  derelop  them. 

The  most  startling  displays  of  electricity,  usually  unseen  in  its 
operatioMy  are  witnessed  amid  the  contending  of  the  elements ; 
80  from  the  deadly  dash  of  two  armies  in  battle  are  often  erohr* 
ed  the  splendors  of  heroism. 

The  oolHsion  of  onr  arms  with  the  Mexican,  while  it  eMciled 
the  nnertial  strength  of  our  sokfiers,  in  a  body,  at  the  same  time 
brotight  to  light  the  highest  talents  of  generalship  among  those 
who  commanded  the  different  divisions  of  our  army.  Most  cen* 
spieuonSy  because  foremost  in  the  field  and  first  in  rank,  in  the 
eirly  port  of  Ae  war,  was  the  veteran  general  whose  name  stands 
tt  the  head  of  this  article. 

He  was  bom,  November,  17849  in  Orange  county,  Virginia. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  early  colonists  ot  the  State,  and 
his  fiidier,  Richard  Taylor,  was  a  Colonel  of  distinction  in  the 
Rerolmlonary  army  under  Washington.  He  was  a  man  of  gresA 
daring,  and  an  early  adventurer  to  the  Western  or  Southwestern 
portion  of  our  country,  while  it  was  still  a  wildemesB  and  infbsted 
with  savage  Indians.  As  early  as  1790,he  removed  with  hisfhmily 
to  Kentucky,  and  became  a  pioneer  in  the  settlement  of  the  State. 
Here  he  fbund  it  necessary,  from  the  constant  exposure  of  the 
white  settlements  to  Indian  barbarities,  to  exhibit  all  the  skill  and 
daring  of  which  he  was  master.  He,  however,  soon  became  a  ter- 
ror to  the  Indians,and  the  acknowledged  diampion  of  the  Whites. 
The  services  which  he  had  rendered  his  countrymen  in  the  field, 
were  duly  rewarded  by  the  numerous  civil  appointments  whidi 
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he  afterwards  received  at  their  hands.  **  He  was  one  of  the  frv 
mers  of  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky,  represented  Jeffecaon 
county  and  Louisville  city  for  many  years,  in  both  branches  of 
the  State  Legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  colleges 
which  voted  for  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  and  Clay."  Under 
the  influence  of  such  a  parent  and  the  excitement  of  oonttaal 
danger  froan  the  Indians,  young  Zachary  became  eaiiy  fired  with 
a  military  ardor,  and  he  might  have  been  seen,  while  a  lad  at 
school*  mustering  his  youthful  squadrons,  and  leading  them  oa 
into  mock-battles  with  manly  gravity.  Nor,  indeed,  was  this 
early  tactical  discipline  wholly  without  use,  or  the  exhibition  of  it 
mere  boys*  play  ;  for  the  older  boys  of  the  school  are  said  to  have 
,  been  obliged  to  go  armed*  to  defend  themselves  from  the  IndiaBs, 
At  an  early  age  he  became  desirous  of  entering  the  an^ 
This  desire  was  fully  gratified^  through  the  influence  of  bis  father 
in  obtaining  for  him,  from  President  Jefferson,  the  office  of  fint 
Lieiileaaat  in  the  7th  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Infantry. 

The  war  of  1812,  between  England  and  this  coootrj,  broi^ht 
yonag  Taylor  into  active  service.  His  successful  enconmera  with 
ibe  Indians,  whom  the  English  encouraged  to  hostilities,  on  the 
Northwestern  frontiers,  soon  occasioned  his  promotioii  to  a  cap- 
taincy. G^peral  Harrison,  who  waa  at  the  head  of  the  United 
States  troops  in  that  ri^oo«  ordered  him  to  take  the  conuaand  of 
Fort  Harrison,  situated  on  the  Wabash  river,  in  Indiana.  The 
fort  was,  at  that  time,  in  a  most  perilous  position.  The  garriaoA 
was  sleiyder  ia  aDmbers,  and  serio^ly  disabled  by  sickneaa.  Im- 
mediately on  assuming  the  command,  Captain  Taylor  strength- 
ened the  fort  with  new  fbrtificatious,  and  imparted  fresh  coorage 
Id  the  soldiers*  They  were  early  af^rised  that  the  Miami  and 
Other  tribes  were  meditating  an  attack.  A  party  of  seooie  thizty 
er  forty  Indians,  fWws  the  Prophet,  brother  of  Tecumseh,  i^ 
pr oaohed,  bearing  a  white  flag,  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
proooring  provisions,  but  it  was  evident  to  the  aaind  of  Tayfei^ 
who  well  understood  the  Indian  character,  that  their  real  otjeet 
was  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  garrison.  Two  men  had  been 
shot,  the  day  before,  only  a  short  distance  from  the  fort,  and 
everything  now  indicated  an  attempt  at  a  sudden  surprise.  la- 
creased  vigilance  was  ordered,  additional  sentinels  posted  for  the 
aighw  and  each  man  supplied  with  sixteen  rounds  of  cartridgas. 
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Tbe  lodiant  had  departed ;  and  Captatn  Taj)or»  after  com- 
BMdftdiag  tbe  strictest  watch,  retired  to  reaC.  He  had  haidl  j  doaed 
his  eyes,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  aoond  of  an  alarm* 
gfm  from  one  of  the  seathiels.  Quick  as  thought,  he  roae  and 
ordered  every  man  to  his  poet.  The  lower  blockhouse*  had 
been  fired  by  the  Indians,  who  had  stealthily  crept  along,  under 
coTer  of  the  night,  without  being  discorered  by  the  sentinels. 
The  fire,  cemmunioating  with  a  quantity  of  whiskey,  leaped  madly 
vpward  in  blue  dieets  of  flame.  Wild  coDftisi<m  reigned  fof  a 
few  moroemta  women  and  childreB  filHed  the  air  with  their  cries 
fiur  succor — ^night  was  made  hideous  by  the  bowlings  of  the  In^ans 
— ^  in  fact,  seenoed  lost  But  a  handful  of  men  they  were,  at 
best;  and  yet  obliged  to  contend  both  with  the  raging  fire  and 
an  inhuman  fee*  They  stood  at  first  half  paralyzed  with  fear, 
end  moved  reluctantly  to  the  orders  of  their  captain.  His  expoa- 
toHoions,  however,  were  effectual.  Kindled  with  the  same  ardor 
of  dieir  commander,  they  rushed  upon  die  tops  of  the  buildings, 
taking  wi^  them  buckets  of  water,  to  prevent  the  communica- 
tion of  the  fire  with  the  other  buildings,  whereby  everything 
woidd  be  lost  and  the  whole  garrison  butchered.  The  men  labored 
wi&  detpotration,  throwing  down  the  roof  of  the  house  next  the 
b«ming  building,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  die  fire.  They 
iflimediately  set  about  erecting  a  temporary  breastwork  in  the 
place  of  the  burnt  blockhouse,  which  they  succeeded  in  raising  to 
the  haight  of  six  feet  by  daybreak.  During  the  whole  night  they 
were  exposed  to  the  rifle  diots  and  arrows  of  hundreds  of  In* 
diaos^  but  they  escaped  death,  almost  as  by  a  miracle,  having  but 
two  men  killed,  and  two  wounded.  When  daylight  broke  upon 
dieiD»  the  Incfians  were  abont  retreating.  Having  been  thwarted 
m  their  attempts  to  destroy  the  garrison,  they  vented  their  rage 
by  ahooting  all  the  horses  and  hogs  they  could  find,  belonging  to 
t]M»  garrison,  apd  driving  off  sixty-five  head  of  cattle,  as  spoils. 

Tbe  remarkable  preservation  of  the  feat  and  its  occupants,  was 
tab  to  the  coolness  and  efficient  daring  of  the  commander.  He 
repelled  the  assault  of  a  desperate  foe,  and  preserved,  against 
tmoM  oddsi  his  litde  garrison. 


*  The  principtl  defeocef  conflated  of  an  npper  and  lower  bk>ckhoaae,  a 
iort  with  two  bastioiia,  beddet  aeveral  nnaller  fcrtifioatiena. 
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F^rom  hii  gallant  bearing,  on  Mb  ooeaaian,  PraaideBt  lU 
iaon  adTanoed  him  to  the  rank  of  Bfajor,  by  bravet,  the  fint  kt- 
Tec  con^rared  in  America. 

Major  Taylor  conftiaaed  in  active  aervice  till  the  dose  of  te 
war  of  1812,  after  iPi^iich  he  remained  in  the  army,  occapjng 
different  peats  along  the  Canada  fixmtier  and  in  the  West 

For  many  years,  peace  was  maintained  thixraghont  oar  W; 
tiie  miKtary  spirit  had  given  place  to  a  spirit  of  progress  in  ik 
domestio  arts ;  and  civilization,  with  its  attendant  blessings,  wm 
rapidly  spreading  westward,  beyond  the  dieatxv  of  India  h» 
tiMties. 

Though  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  and  Sontfa  wire 
on  amicable  terms  with  our  government,  the  Seminoles  snd  Mid- 
asukies,  in  Florida,  were  greatly  annoying  the  white  settieaMBli 
in  that  vicinity,  and  threatening  their  destruction.  Tliis  gareriM 
to  the  Florida  war,  in  which  Zachary  Taylor,  promoted  in  IStt 
to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  was  to  bear  a  distinguished  psit  Ths 
war  was  most  obstinate  and  difficult  to  manage.  The  Isdini 
occupied  extensive  tracts  of  wild  lands,  covered  widi  cjpna 
swamps,  almost  impenetrable  to  any  but  savages.  From  tei 
everglades  they  would  sally  forth  upon  detached  portioBt  of  ov 
troops,  occasioning  wild  havoc  among  them,  and  then  relrest  to 
their  hammocks.  It  was  found  difficult  to  keep  a  sufficieot  ftro 
in  the  field  to  rout  them,  and  drive  them  from  their  kikng 
places.  A  new  system  of  tactics  was,  consequently,  to  be  leinei 
In  the  open  field,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  subdue  them;  bi^to 
plunge  into  a  wilderness  of  dense  cypresses,  exposed  to  unm 
ftom  above*  and  on  every  hand,  required  the  knowledge  of  !•• 
dian  cunning  and  obstinacy.  A  most  signal  and  decisive  biMfe 
was  fought  on  the  25th  of  December,  1837.  "  The  actkn,"!!;* 
Mr.  Forest,  in  his  life  of  Gen.  Taylor,  "  was  long  and  iOf«^ 
continuing  from  half  past  twelve  until  about  thr^,  P.  H.  Ae 
Indians  had  selected  the  strongest  position  of  the  swsmpr  ^ 
were  covered  in  firont  by  a  small  stream,  whose  quiduaods  nvitf' 
ed  it  almost  impassable.  In  addition  to  this,  their  front  wti  eos- 
cealed  and  partly  protected  by  a  thickly  interwoven  liswaoA 
and  their  flanks  were  secured  by  impassable  swamps.   They  dW 

*The  Indians  fineqaentlr  oonoealed  themselves  in  the  tops  of  trees,  and  ^'^ 
ered  do¥m  arrows  iod  biulets  npon  the  headi  of  the  toldien. 
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hmnd  «Wiil  MTOB  huNhred  warrwrs,  and  were  M  hj  AM^ttar 
O— eofliie^  md  Stm  JoMf. 

'^Cc^onel  Taylor's  force  smotnited  to  abo«l  ire  huidred  iimb» 
Mty  put  of  whom  were  regnlan.  In  pmdng  Um  tdream  fiief 
souk  to  tbe  middle  in  rnire^  and  were  eotttiniully  exfomd  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy;  end  for  a  tioae  dnring the  bettle, both  partiee 
ftmght  hand  to  hand*  The  AmerieoM  lost  twenty-eix  kiUed,  and 
one  hundred  and  tweWe  wounded.  The  lots  of  tbe  Indians  was 
never  ascertained ;  they  left  ten  bodies  cm  the  fields  and  domb^sss 
serried  away  a  large  number,  aecordbig  to  their  invariable  prae* 
tioe*  During  the  whole  engagement  the  Colonel  was  on  horse* 
back,  passing  from  point  to  point,  and  cheering  on  his  m«ii, 
though  he  himself  was  exposed  to  tbe  complete  range  of  the  la 
dian  rifles." 

Oolonel  Taylor's  official  account  of  this  bloody  conflict  erincee 
at  once  the  hunuaHbeartedness  of  the  man  and  dM  perilous  posi- 
tkm  of  the  wounded.    It  reads  dius : 

"  I  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  experienced  one  ol 
Ae  most  trying  scenes  of  my  life^  and  he  who  could  hare  looked 
en  it  with  IndifiRnrenoe,  his  nerves  must  have  been  very  diffnreotly 
erganized  Aom  my  own.  Besides  the  killed,  there  lay  one  hui»* 
dred  and  twelve  vrounded,  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  aeooafr* 
panied  me  one  hundred  and  forty<4ve  miles,  most  of  the  way 
through  an  unexplored  wilderness,  vrithout  guides,  who  had  so 
gallantiy  beat  die  enemy,  under  my  orders,  in  his  strongest  position, 
and  who  had  to  be  conveyed  back  through  swamps  and  hamnocki, 
iron  whenoe  we  set  out,  without  any  apparent  means  of  d<»ng 
it  This  service,  however,  was  encountered  and  overeome,  and 
they  have  been  conveyed  thus  far,  and  proceeded  on  to  Tampa 
Bay,  on  rude  litters,  constructed  with  the  axe  and  knife  akme,  with 
poles  and  dry  hides;  the  latter  being  Ibund  in  great  abundance  at 
the  encampm^  of  die  hosdles.  The  litters  were  conveyed  on 
ibebadks  oi  our  weak  itnd  tottering  horses,  aided  by  the  residue 
of  the  eowmasid,  with  more  ease  and  comfort  to  thesu&rers  than 
I  could  have  supposed;  and  with  as  much  as  d>sy  could  have 
been  in  ambulances  of  the  most  imjnxived  and  modem  coB8truc-> 
tion." 

"He  result  of  the  battle  r^^ected  great  credit  upon  Colonel 
Taylor.    The  country  were  loud  in  his  praise ;  and  the  rank  of 
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Bri|^idiel^  Q«n#ral  by  bravet*  w«»  co^orred  on  lum  k  ooa» 
quence.  On  the  deporture  of  General  Jassnp^  -wht  bad  tbecea- 
mad  <)f  the  troops^  ia  Florid^  le  remume  the  duties  of  Qpntw- 
OMflfeer  Oeneral.  Geaecal  Taylor  was  left  ia  diarge  of  the  mj. 
There  being  no  naore  active  aerviee,  the  amsy  was  atatioaei 
at  Tampa,  asid  other  posts  along  the  frontier^  to  piev^it  fi&tkr 
Moatil&iee.  In  1840^  General  Taylor  fattring  obCaiaed  leave  to 
netir^  the  command  of  the  army  was  gtv*^  orer  to  Biigafai 
C^eoetml  Armistaad.  He  left  for  New  Orleana  in  the  mootkrf 
Jwooi  with  little  desire  or  e3q»ectacioQ  oi  retamiBg  to  iSbe  cnpi 
But  his  senrioes  were  repaired  in  1841,  to  telieTe  General  ij^ 
bvokle  in  the  command  oi  the  second  department  on  ^  Ariai- 
sas  river. 

Yet  a  greater  theatre  of  action  was  preparing  far  hiiii  ii 
lotfaer  quarter.  The  anti^cation  of  Teifas  to  liiis  cooatiy,  in 
1845,  inyolved  us  in  a  war  with  Mexico.  Texaa,  in  1836,  ift« 
a  severe  struggle  of  two  years,  declared  herself  to  be  a  free  ai 
Sovereign  rqiublie.  Her  indepeodenoe  was  reoogniaed  hj  odar 
natkms.  Obnoxious  laws  aad  a  new  Consdtutioni  adopted  bf 
Meodeo  in  1884,  led  to  the  sqiaratiim  of  Texaa  from  Mniea 
Her  mhabitants,  pria^pally  emigraslB  from  the  Uniteil  Buftn^ 
warm  in  the  admiration  of  our  instituHtons  and  lawa^  eaiaeil^ 
dasirad  to  beoome  part  of  omr  nation.  It  was  a  question  of  ^ims 
moaMBty  involving  many  difficultiea,  but  it  waa  aUy  dissomdii 
Congress,  aiid  Texas  was  finally  admitted  into  the  Uaioab  By 
this  act  on  the  part  of  our  government,  subaeqvendy  sanetioiri 
by  Texas,  Mexico  was  thrown  into  a  foment  She  had  rdrnti 
aa  a  nation,  to  admowledge  ike  iadependeneo  of  Texaa^cBtlii 
ground  that  Santa  Anna,  President  of  the  Mexican -repnb^»l 
Omamaader  of  tJie  army  in  Texas,  waa  a  pnaoner*  of  war  tf 
the  tisEie  be  acoeeded  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  ceveasatedti 
vacognise  the  independence  of  Texas.  She  doubtless  had  it  ii 
view  to  recover  this  lost  State,  by  a  renewed  resort  to  annii  ml 
bong  it  into  subjection  to  Ibeir  laws.  The  '^aimantioB  set" 
eoBsequently  isflamed  her  towards  our  nation^  aadshahaaNi- 
as^  appeared  la  assuaM  a  hostile  attitude.    SIm  ordaiad  m 

*He  was  dilbated  end  taken  prisoner  by  Geaaml  Hsastun  ia  fkeb8llii«f 
•t.  Jaointo,  in  ie36. 
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lo  the  westbftidcof  ihe  Bio  Gnnde»  and  the  Awiiioftn  fbv- 
eei  were  ordered  by  our  govemikiBot  to  take  their  poution  on  the 
eaU  hank  of  the  same  river,  which  was  claimed  aa  the  wettem 
bevadary  of  Texas.  Genera]  Taylor  was  ordered  to  take  the 
oeBMaaad  of  the  American  troops.  He  accordingly  left  New 
Orlaaas  ia  the  sunmer  of  1845,  wi^  an  army  of  some  3000  men 
for  Oorpat  ChristL  Here  his  force  was  augmented  to  the  num» 
her  of  iOOO«  Be  moved  forward  from  this  plaee  on  the  11th  of 
llardi»  1846,  toward  the  Colorado.  The  heat  was  almost*  intol- 
•■able.  The  men  marched  over  a  parched  desert,  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  food  and  water,  yet  they  bore  all  with  heroic  patiencet 
They  found  they  were  headed  by  a  General  who  shared  equally 
with  them  in  their  hardships,  and  who,  though  he  suljected  them 
to  rigid  discipline*  from  day  to  day,  yet  knew  how  to  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  deprivations.  They  reached  the  Colorado  on 
tke  20th  of  March,  and  were  threatened  by  a  party  of  Mexicans 
who  had  taken  their  post  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  The 
Msdioaws,  however,  fled  and  allowed  them  to  cross,  without  giving 
battle;  and  on  the  3)3d,  they  resumed  their  march  for  Mata^ 


On  hearing  the  Mexicans  were  at  Point  Isabel,  which  General 
Ti^F^  ^^  intended  as  a  military  depot,  leaving  the  main  body  of 
the  army  with  General  Worth,  he  advanced  with  his  dragocms 
and  artillery  for  dtat  place.  The  Mexicans,  having  fired  the  town, 
fled  at  his  approach.  The  whole  army  then  advanced  unmo- 
laated»  and  encamped  opposite  Matamoras,  the  extreme  limit  of 
Tezas« 

It  is  not  strange  that  two  hostile  armies  so  contiguous  should 
aeoA  have  fallen  into  collision.  We  leave  to  diplomacy  to  settle 
where  the  Uame  belongs.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  state,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history^  that  so  deep  an  enmity  had  been  engendered  by 
political  causes  between  the  two  nations,  and  so  far  had  each  ear- 
ned its  military  preparations,  that  neither  those  who  hoped  for 
war,  nor  those  who  foared  a  war,  could  have  been  nmch  surpri- 
•ed  when  it  burst  upon  the  country. 

It  is  universally  known  thai  the  first  bk^d  that  f  owed  win 
abed  by  a  Mexican,  and  not  by  an  Ameriean  hand.    Thiiteen  of 

*A  fltricter  dltoipline  or  drill  was  neceMary,  bacaoie  thej  were  mottly  oew 
ssliliai'i,  Just  amMeied  iaio  r'-^'-' 
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<mr  oomntrymen  feU  in  ambutfcafdei  under  the  fire  of  the  muidas^ 
0U8  rancheros ;  a  ■nsfoiiane  wkk^  was  hailed  with  exokatioB  hf 
the  British  press  as  a  just  disgrace  upon  the  boasted  Yankee  Ne- 
tion,  in  iu  first  attempt  at  a  foreign  war.  Americans  in  Europe 
were  taunted  with  mocking  alhisions  to  the  prowess  of  Aeir 
countrymen  at  home.  Our  people  from  one  end  ci  Che  land  to 
the  other,  were,  howerer,  less  outraged  in  their  foelings  by  tins 
event,  than  they  were  oppressed  by  apprehension  concerning  the 
reported  condition  of  the  troops  under  the  command  of  General 
Taylor ;  for  at  the  same  time  at  which  this  bloodshed  was  sn- 
nounoed,  the  news  came  that  our  little  army  was  surronnded  at 
Point  Isabel,  by  three  times  their  number  of  well  armed  and  exul- 
ting Mexicans. 

This  may  be  called  the  most  interesting  period  of  G^eoeral 
Taylor's  hisiory.  It  was  the  crisis  of  his  life.  His  couotrynaa 
did  not  know  him,  and  therefore  had  not  learned  to  trust  him.  A 
few  stubbornly  ridiculed  the  idea  of  fear  and  abscdutely  hoped 
for  the  best  The  recruiting  serrice  at  once  began  willi  odb- 
sual  activity.  Congress  voted  supplies  Mrith  nervous  haace.  Our 
army  was  increased,  on  paper  at  least,  10,000  men ;  and  vigorous 
preparations  were  made,  either  to  rescue  General  Taylor  or  to 
avenge  his  defeat.  But  on  the  very  day  when  Congress  was  ma- 
king these  extraordinary  exertions,  and  the  heart  of  a  nation  was 
palpitating  with  anxiety,  a  battle  had  been  fougiit  and  won. 

Two  weeks  after,  the  press,  aided  by  the  then  imperfect  tele- 
graphic communication  at  its  command,  announced  to  the  fkrdieBt 
verge  of  the  American  domain,  the  splendid  victories  of  Pafe 
Ako  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  A  few  days  after,  American  tan, 
fresh  from  the  jeers  of  the  cockneys  of  London,  were  informed, 
opposite  the  New  Jersey  shore,  by  vessels  outward  bound,  of  the 
triumphs  of  their  country's  arms,  and  swung  Uieir  hats,  for  the  fint 
time,  and  with  enthusiasm  such  as  they  never  felt  before,  lor  the 
name  of  Zachary  Taylor.  His  fame  now  took  its  start,  gathering 
fresh  laurels  from  field  to  field— glorified  afresh  in  ^e  enfiladed 
streets  of  Monterey — and  heightened  to  an  unrivalled  splendor  ia 
the  last  and  most  terrific  of  his  battles— tiie  hard-fought,  the  long- 
doubtful,  the  scarcely-won  field  of  Buena  Vista.  Occupying  three 
entire  days,  fought  against  the  tremendous  odds  of  four  to  one^ 
and  against  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  army,  under  its  feverile 
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md  newly  recalled  genera],  Santa  Anna— disgraeed  bj  tbe  retreat 
>f  whole  oompaniee  of  Anerieao  •o1dier»*-made  aad  by  the  lUl 
it  tome  of  the  moat  chiTalroaaof  our  officers,  and  brarast  of  enr 
men— -interrupted  by  insolent  demands  firom  the  fiw  fix*  an  uneon* 
litional  8urreoder«-at  times  seetuing  almost  lost,  aMiou|^  fought 
Tfith  almost-si^rhuman  Takur-— so  slenderly  saved  that  the  retreat 
>f  the  enemy  was  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  the  erentful  sceaea 
^f  the  battle,  and  saved,  as  all  will  dUmit,  by  the  iron  will  avd 
inflinching  resolution  of  a  single  individual— it  will  stand  out  tm 
te  American  annals,  an  event  as  worthy  of  recollection  as  any 
)ther,  save  the  one  which  is  so  gloriously  commemorated— die 
tnrth  of  G^rge  Washington.* 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the  Battle  of  Buena 
^ista,  was  the  fact  that  it  was  fought  by  inexperienced  volunteers, 
>ver  whom,  of  course,  the  commander-in*chief  could  not  have  the 
nfluence  which  he  had  exercised  over  the  veterans  whom  he  had 
lo  often  led  to  victory.  The  latter  were  withdrawn,  to  prosecute, 
mder  General  Scott,  the  war  in  a  new  direction,  through  the  Val- 
ey  of  Mexico.  We  cannot  refrain,  even  in  this  rapid  ricetch  of 
he  great  events  of  his  history,  to  pause  long  enough  to  quote  die 
>ld  hero's  charaeterisdc  address  to  the  veterans  of  the  Palm  Ba- 
rine  and  Monterey : 

*'  It  is  with  deep  sensibility  that  die  commanding  Oeneral  finds 
limself  separated  from  die  troops  he  so  long  conmianded.  To 
hose  corps,  regular  and  volunteer,  who  have  shared  with  him,  the 
\cA^^  services  of  die  field,  he  feels  the  attachment  due  to  such 
Lssociations,  while  to  those  who  ar^  making  their  first  campaign, 
le  must  express  his  regret  that  he  cannot  pardcipate  with  them  i« 
t8  eventful  scenes.  To  all,  both  officers  and  men,  he  extends  his 
leart-feh  wishes  for  their  continued  success  and  happiness,  confi- 
lent  that  their  achievements  on  another  dieatre,  will  redound  to 
he  credit  of  their  country  and  its  arms." 

As  a  ^>ecimen  of  military  correspondence  woidiy  of  immor- 
ality—as worthy  of  it,  perhaps,  as  that  ancient  dispatch,  '^i^ent, 
ndiy  vki  '*— -we  introduce  certain  noted  documents  bearing  date 
February  82d,  1847: 

*  It  is  probably  known  thst  the  bsttle  of  Bnena  Vlfta  took  place  on  the 
Igdof  Feteaary,  tUaaaivflnary  af  WaaUngten'tlwtliday. 
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Smmmmi  ^  GetuuU  Sm$tt  Anna  <•  (SenertU  Taylor. 

*'Yofi  are  Borrounded  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  cattnot,  in 
any  human  probiid>ilhy,  avoid  saffering  a  ronl:  and  being  cot  to 
pieoea  by  oar  troope ;  but  as  yon  deserve  consideration  and  par« 
tiettktf  esteem,  I  wish  to  save  you  ttom  a  catastrophe,  and  for  ihat 
purpose  give  you  ^s  notice,  in  order  that  you  may  surrender  H 
discretion,  under  the  assurance  tliat  you  will  be  treated  with  the 
consideration  belonging  to  &e  Mexican  diaracter,  to  which  end 
you  win  be  granted  an  hour^s  time,  to  make  up  your  mind,  ts 
commence  from  the  moment  when  my  €ag  of  truce  arriyes  ia 
your  camp* 

With  this  view  I  assure  you  of  my  particular  consideration. 
€k)d  and  Liberty !  Oamp  at  Encantada,  February  22d,  1847. 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 
To  (3en.  Z.  Tatlor,  Commanding  forces  of  the  U.  S." 

"Head  Quarters,  Army  of  Occupation,  ^ 
Near  Buena  Vista,  February  22d,  1 847.        ) 
Sir  :«— In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date,  summoning  me  to 
surrender  my  forces  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  dedine 
acceding  to  your  request 

With  high  respect  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  s^rant, 

Z.  Taylor, 
Major  General  XT.  8.  A.  commanding. 
Senor  Gen.  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
CommonderMn-Cfaief^  La  Bncantada.'' 
We  cannot  refhiin  from  placing  before  our  readers  the  unassum- 
ing and  generous  terms  in  which  General  Taylor  took  occasion 
to  congratulate  his  brothers  in  arms,  just  after  the  battle  of  Buena 

Vista: 

**  Head  Quarters,  Army  of  Occupation, ) 
Buena  Vista,  February  96th,  1847.  j 

h  The  commanding  Oenmral  has  the  grateful  taric  of  congrat- 
ulating llie  tro^jM  upon  Ae  brilliant  success  which  attended  their 
aciBS  in  the  confliots  of  the  22d  and  23d.  Confident  hi  the  im- 
mense superior!^  of  iiombers»  and  itimulaiBd  by  the  presence  af 
a  distinguished  leader,  the  Mexican  troops  were  yet  repulsed  ia 
every  effort  to  force  our  lines ;  and  finally  withdrew  widi  im- 
mense loss  from  the  field. 

2.  The  General  would  ei^onass  Us  tfWigMkww  to  liie  <^k«n 
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tod  men  •Dgagtd,  finr  tke  oordkl  support  which  ihdj  t— d^retl 
throughout  the  ictkm.  It  will  be  his  highest  pride  to  bring  te  the 
notice  of  the  goTemmenti  the  conspieuous  galkntrj  of  pMiioular 
oficers  and  corps,  whose  unwETering  steediness  more  Uian  onee 
saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He  would  also  eKpress  his  high 
sstis&ction  with  the  conduct  of  die  small  command  left  to  hold 
Saltillo.  Though  not  so  seriously  engaged  as  their  comndesy 
their  services  were  very  important,  and  efficiently  rendered. 
While  bestowing  this  just  tribute  to  the  troops,  the  G^eneral  deep 
ly  regrets  to  say,  there  were  net  a  few  eacceptions.  He  trosti 
that  those  who  fled  iogloriously  to  Baena  Vista,  and  even  to  Sal* 
tillo,  will  seek  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  their  reputation^  and  to 
emulate  the  bravery  of  their  comrades,  who  bore  the  hsuiit  of  the 
battle,  and  sustained  against  fearful  odds  dss  honor  of  the  flag. 

The  exultation  of  success  is  checked  by  the  heavy  sacrifice  ef 
life  which  it  has  cost,  embracing  many  officers  of  high  rank  and 
rare  merit.  While  the  sympathies  of  a  grateful  country  will  be 
given  to  the  bereaved  families  and  friends  of  those  who  nobly 
fell,  their  illustrious  example  will  remain  for  the  benefit  and  ad- 
miration of  the  army. 

By  order  of  Major  General  Taylor, 

W.  W.  S.  Blus,  Assist.  Adj't  G^eneraL" 

We  intended,  in  this  sketch,  to  have  given  a  brief  history  of  the 
eeries  of  victories  won  by  the  gallant  bearing  of  our  officers  and 
soldiers,  under  their  veteran  general,  in  M^iico ;  and  especially 
of  the  splendid  achievements  of  Bnena  Visia ;  in  which,  accord* 
lag  to  the  generous  acknowledginenU  of  General  Taylor  him- 
eelf,  and  consisteot  testimony  of  corre^ondents  itom  the  army, 
the  higb-spirited  Wool*  bore  a  most  oonspiciums  part.  This  offi« 
cer,  a  sketch  of  whom  has  already  adorned  the  pages  of  this  work« 
had  the  supervision  of  the  arrangement  of  the  forces  before  Gen. 
Taylor^s  arrival  on  the  field,  and  it  was  he  whom  G«n.  Taylor 
embraced  wUh  a  soldier's  enthusiasm,  after  it  was  certain  that 
their  terrible  struggles  had  ended  in  success,  adding  that  truly 
modest  and  meaning  exclamation— ^' ve  cohH  he  keai  wken  w$  M 
full  together'^  But  these  exploits  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  ua 
all,  and  need  not  to  be  delineated  in  this  hasty  sketch. 

The  hero  of  these  victories  has  now  become  the  President  of 
Qiur  xepoblic— «n  honor  worthy  his  distinguished  services  in  the 
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§Mf  and  oonflnred  rather  bj  a p<qmkr  impabe  duui  bj  tlieexer> 
tions  of  party  drill  or  pttty  eathuaiasm.  Moat  of  our  Prmdanta 
liaTo  beott  more  onkedl j  aoalaiiied  bj  the  partj  to  whidi  ^ley 
baTobeen  attached— ooiie  of  them  baa  drawa  so  largely  from  die 
Hamber  of  hia  political  adrersariea.  Too  Hberal  to  please  die 
bigotry  of  mere  factton^  too  aettled  in  hb  political  prejodieea  to 
become  the  tool  of  men  c^  priaciplea  akin  to  his  own,  be  aaay  be 
•aid  to  luKve  been  elected  to  the  preaadency  of  die  United  Statea 
without  adventitious  aid,  but  soMy  upon  his  personal  merita,  and 
in  reward  of  his  indiridnal  BerTice8«  He  neither  rode  nor  stemmed 
the  current,  but  forced  his  own  way  over  a  flood  of  popular  feel- 
ing wmatnraUy  calm*  Whether  the  policy  which  he  is  expected 
to  represent,  or  that  to  which  he  is  oj^osed,  is  best  adsqpted  to  woric 
out  safiftly  the  great  experiment  of  repuUicanism,  no  man,  in  oar 
jndgment,  is  wise  eoough  to  say ;  nor  would  it  be  ibr  ua^  tf  we 
eould,to  sayit 


RUSTIC  REVELLINGS. 

Thb  season  is  close  at  hand  when  the  industrious  denisens  of 
our  crowded  cities  will  begin  to  strain  dieir  eyes  towards  the 
green  lanes  and  fields  of  the  country,  and  even  to  find  tfaemselTes 
of  a  bright  morning  iuToluntarily  picking  up  a  portmanteau,  or 
OTerhauling  a  trunk,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits  at  the 
thought  of  aetdng  thems^es  firee«  The  open  country  is  tlie 
place  to  pass  the  summer  months,  if  one  consults  either  hap* 
piness  or  healths  The  rye  crust  yields  to  the  tongue  a  sweeter 
natriment,  after  a  tiresome  jaunt,  than  the  proud  puff  of  a 
baker's  loaf,  and  the  pearly  streams  that  run  in  a  dozen  directions 
from  out  the  leaky  sides  of  the  old  moss  covered  bucket  are  the 
Hviiig  i^rings  of  health  itself. 

To  enjoy  every  association  and  every  privilege  the  country 
affords  during  the  summer  season,  one  must  needs  be  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  same  by  nature.    Then  the  objects  and  peraonagea 
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with  wUoh  b«  ooDMe  in  ooaalamt  ^oonUct,  be  readily  iiiTesiA  wilb 
9m  kHereiC  which  heigfatens  his  own  pletture  to  a  douUe  degree. 
Affectation  will  nerer  do  for  a  person  who  goes  out  to  feaat  him- 
eelf  for  a  VMiUh  or  more  oxk  the  glorioos  rooghnesa  of  rural ,  life. 
There  he  will  find  every  thing  natural,  and  to  i^preciate  it,  he 
nmtt  €i  an  thing*  elae  try  to  be  so  himself.  His  merely  driving 
a  spirited  pair  of  **  a-mile-ini-tbree«minutes»"  to  put  those  who  may 
]i#ver  bive  seen  such  an  equipage  paas  through  their  Sunday- 
^niet  villaga  before»  to  the  trouble  of  running  to  die  doors,  and 
gaping,  and  pointing,  is  all  arrant  afiectation  and  silly  nonsense. 
Such  persona  never  know  the  elementary  part  of  the  meaning.of 
the  words-*-rural  felicity. 

It  is  with  the  fishing-rod^  and  the  gun,  over  slopes  and  mead- 
ows»  across  walls  and  through  running  brooks^  under  tangled 
Ivraihwood  and  among  stately  old  forest  trees,  on  the  margin  of 
the  pond,  or  under  the  flashing  sheet  of  the  waterfall,  on  high 
hills  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  in  quiet  arbors  in  the  moonlight, 
that  the  human  heart  can  only  be  filled  to  an  overflow  with  the 
joys  of  the  oountry.  All  these  things  flood  the  mind,  when  one 
who  has  enjoyed  then  has  gone  back  again  to  his  counting  room 
or  his  office,  with  the  sweetest  gushes  the  surcharged  memory  can 
give  fiorth.  He  ever  has  hanging  up  around  bis  vision  miniature 
pictures  of  all  these  quiet  scenes  and  endeared  faces.  They 
gladden  his  heart  when  it  would  otherwise  be  heavy.  They  set 
his  strained  eyes  to  swimming  with  joyful  remembrances,  when 
they  might  be  overflowed  with  tears.  They  are  sweet  souvenirs 
he  may  carry  about  with  him  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  or 
to  the  dark  and  unsocial  room  of  business. 

It  is  notorious,  that  where  a  hundred,  or  even  a  less  number, 
straggle  ofi*  into  the  balmy,  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  country, 
thousands  crowd  to  the  various  watering  places  at  the  sea*side. 
The  consequence  has  come  to  be,  that  the  latter  places  are 
rendered  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  for  those  who  go  thith- 
er in  quest  of  relaxation  and  repose.  A  good  snufi^of  the  strong 
sea  air  is,  to  be  sure,  worth  a  dozen  doctor's  prescriptions ;  but 
in  six  cases  out  of  ten  that  needed  snufl*  is  never  taken.  The 
time  that  might  be  passed  to  physical  advantage  in  the  surf  or  on 
the  atrand,  is  all  frittered  away  in  the  public  parlor  or  the  ball 
room.    Fashion— the  cruel  jade— still  follows  her  votaries,  and 
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wbile  the,  like  a  sensible  matron^  takes  oceiBioQ  to  reenut  ksr 
own  heakh,  thej  are  rerolving  tke  swifter  on  the  ftefc-tnnuag 
sptndles  of  artificial  excitement. 

While  the  incalculable  benefits  of  the  sea  air  wmA  of  ee*  €ooit 
especiaHy  to  invalids^  are  by  no  means  to  be  undesrated,  we  kroAy 
protest  against  every  body  mnning  sak-waler  mad  in  ^ 
summer  season.  We  put  in  a  plea  for  the  country.  We  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  holy  quiet  of  the  temple-groves,  and  die  tran- 
quility and  fi-e^ness  of  the  air,  laden,  as  it  comes  U>  yoo»  wiih 
the  odors  of  a  thousand  blossoms  and  flowers  on  erery  hani. 
We  call  attendon  to  die  sweet  concord  of  the  featliered  < 
tra— to  the  noisy  glee  of  the  thousand  brooks  whose  Httle 
seem  to  dap  their  very  hands  together  in  the  freedom  of  Hbm 
joy— 40  the  distant  drum  of  the  steady  water*fkl1,  wfaoee  freed 
treasures  flash  Hke  an  irasheathed  blade  along  throngh  the  dssp 
shadows  the  old  trees  fling  down  fVom  above  them,  and  to  the  gW> 
riotts  moving  panoramas  hung  up  on  every  side  arovimd  Um  skj 
at  sun-set.  We  ask  that  the  deep  bass  of  Heaven's  tktuiden,  sad 
the  refreshing  effects  of  plenteous  showers  may  not  be  ibrgoCtea» 
We  point  to  the  miBion  banners  which  the  trees  raise  against  d» 
sky  above  you,  and  to  the  delicately  pencilled  tints  c^  tlie  pils 
violet  in  the  sequestered  glen*  We  claim  AnX  fro  a  NatitreeoeNi 
the  most  divine  inspirations  of  Art.  In  her  seclusioas  are  to  bs 
found,  blended  or  separate,  all  the  colors,  *  all  dbe  forms,  and  tl 
the  varieties,  whose  ftttiiful  imitation  only  can  produce  artisli 
themselves  inimitable.  We  point  to  Nature  as  the  store-bouse  sf 
beauty,  of  grandeur,  and  of  health.  All  can  be  found  with  her, 
but  they  must  be  sought  with  a  child -Hke  faith  and  sintpficity. 
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AQ.UBOUS  AOeNqiES  PRC«)UC!WO  OBOLOOICAL 
CHANGES. 


n  YBM  WMW.  ■»£¥  W*  AJHM%  U.  A^  WCTOA  OT 

oauBOHy  «paiiifiviiLiH  mam. 


WsKlB  we  to  cart  our  eyes  over  the  surfiice  of  the  globe,  diter- 
iffied  by  every  variety  of  scenery,  we  could  not  ^il  to  notice 
tBSt  chains  of  mountains,  ribbed  up  wfth  huge  strata  of  rodcs, 
tftvenriBg  the  earth  in  rugged  grandeur,  bounded  on  either  side 
by  picturesque  scenery  and  fertile  valleys,  teeming  wfth  life,  and 
nodding  with  plenty;  embosoming  sleeping  lakes,  intersected 
by  broad  rivers,  and  dotted  by  rural  hamlets,  and  magslfioetti 
eities*    We  should  see  fertile  fields  captured  from  iSbe  wildemess^ 
fttA  prairies  dried  up  by  evaporations  and  subterraneous  drahi* 
age-— iChe  rough  places  made  smooth  and  fruitful  by  the  hand  of 
indintry—rivers  inundating  their  banks^  Ibrsaking  their  old  beds 
ind  exeavating  new  ones — the  formation  of  artrfida]  h^es  by  ttm 
sodden  meMtigof  snow  and  iae  jm  the  mountains    'the  frascelhl 
]«ipeitK»ity  cf  ft-eshets  and  floods,  spreadmg  terror  and  min  at 
dMir  waters  rush  and  roar  dirough  the  lower  cottntrie»-«oceatii 
Itibing  and  wasting  their  shares  with  their  chslky  wat^  "the 
tmptieas  of  volcanoes,  roBing  down  waves  of  lava  aad  deaHi 
from  the  cones  of  mountains,  burying  populous  citias*— the  ram* 
ges  of  the  earthquake's  trembling    footsteps,  petrifying   flying 
multitudes  with  terror^  and  leveling  to  the  dual  the  praudest  piles 
of  £othic  structure— 4he  elevation  and  subsidettce  of  large  belta 
of  land— the  sudden  appearance  and  disappeaiaaee  af  isimds  in 
mid  ocean— the  successive  encroachments  of  the  hmd  upon  the 
seas,  and  the  seas  upon  the  land.    We  diould  often  see  the  air 
dark  with  tempests,  the  oceans  covered  with  the  foam  of  hoary 
age,  the  earth  bending  under  the  woes  and  changes  of  time,  still 
legible  on  erery  leaf  of  its  rocky  volume ;  we  should  hear  its 
imdsand  waves  proclamrng  its  decay,  and  eoundiag  out  to  nsor- 
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tals  the  story  of  its  curse.  This  train  of  thought  leads  us  natu- 
rally to  the  subject  of  this  article,  viz :  The  Aqueous  Agencies  pro* 
ducing  Geological  Changes.  Among  these,  glacial  action  holds  a 
conspicuous  place.  Glaciers  are  vast  fields  of  ice  formed  on  die 
sides '  of  momsta^is  md  hilK  in  a}l  fi-eecing  latittides*  The 
Alps  furnish  a  striking  illustratioB  of  the  mode  and  extent  of  the 
geologicahchanges  thus  produced.  Their  tops  and  sides  are  load- 
ed  with  an  envelope  of  ice  so  thick  that  their  surfaces  become  im- 
mense level  plains^  appearing  like  broad  seas  of  pure  crystal, 
bathed  with  the  richest  prismafic  lustre,  rising  far  above  the  bat- 
tling storm,  oflen  embracing  three  hundred  square  miles  of  lerel 
ice,  through  which  the  sullen  noountains  lifl  their  heads^  like 
rocks  jetting^  up  from  the  midst  of  the  ocean*  Attached  to  these 
upper  xones  of  ice  are  immense  layers,  extending  their  incum- 
bent masses  far  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  not  im- 
frequently  £fteen  miles  long  and  three  miles  wid^  and  two  hund- 
red fbet  in  thickness.  These  ponderous  belts  sometimes,  by  pro- 
jecting^over  steep  descents  so  far  as  to  break  ofi^  by  their  own 
|pravity»  and  sometimes  by  expansion  in  freezing,  are  .often  rent 
•way  from  their  frozen  moorings^  and  buried  widi  violence  into 
ibfi  lap  of  regions  below,  carrying  with  them  immense  rocks  inn 
bedded  in  their  bosoms,  prostrating  trees  in  their  impeCuooa 
course,  cleaning  off  large  sections  of  the  mountain,  to  slide  to  ks 
btse»  making  distant  defb  responsive  to  its  loud  thunders;  dam- 
ming up  the  valleys  and  converting  them  into  lakes,  inopriaoned  in 
artificial  basins,  and  fed  by  the  unspent  torrents  from  the  BnekiDg 
snow  and  ice  above.  These  temporary  lakes  oS^  burst  away 
and  deUig^a  the  lower  countries*  Byron  has  vividly  paiated  the 
•nUimity  of  Alpine  sceneiy. 

•*  Above  rac  are  the  Alps* 
TIm  P^lseas  o(  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  ^naded  in  ek>ods  their  saowy  aeaJpc, 
A»4  throned  efeemlj  In  icy  haUs 
Of  cold  subliaii^i  where  ferms  aad  falls 
The  avalanche— the  thunderbolt  of  snow  ! 
All  that  oxpauds  the  spirit,  yet  appals,         i 
GKithors  around  these  summits  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below.** 

In  voloanie  rcfgiooi^  wbere  the  nwunfaias  are  suddenly  heatod 
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by  eruptioas,  liquefaction  of  these  masses  of  snow  and  ice  oftem 
tak^  place,  producing  a  deluge.  In  the  Andes,  during  one  erup- 
tion, a  lake  was  run  into  one  basin,  one  thousand  feet  wide,  and 
six  hundred  feet  deep,  washing  away  large  segments  of  the  moun* 
tain.  Geological  changes  are  also  produced  by  mountain  torrents, 
whose  wasting  currents  excavate  deep  ravines,  undermine  largo 
masses  of  earth  and  rocks,  and  transport  them  into  the  valleys 
below*  These  torrents  are  caused  also  by  the  evaporation  and 
condensation  of  vapors  and  exjialations.  The  valleys  and  low 
lands,  by  collecting  and  conveying  the  sun's  rays,  become  heated 
And  vapors  rise.  Being  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  they  ascend 
through  it,  like  wreaths  of  smoke,  or  clouds  of  dust.  But  com* 
ing  into  the  neighborhood  of  lofty  mountains,  rising  into  regions 
of  unexampled  severity  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  crown- 
ed by  immense  quantities  of  ice,  they  are  attracted  and  condensed 
into  drops  of  rain,  and  fall  again,  by  their  own  gravity,  to  irrigate 
and  fertilize  the  plains  below.  Glacial  action  is  vast  and  con- 
stant in  all  frigid  latitudes.  The  astonishing  masses  of  ice  that 
are  congealed  on  the  sides  of  polar  mountains,  increasing  prodi- 
giously in  size,  and  projecting  their  incumbent  flanks  over  the 
deep  shores  of  the  sea,  are  by  gravity,  or  rapid  expansion  in 
freezing,  rent  off  and  precipitated  with  violence  into  the  deep. 
Five  hundred  of  these  icebergs  have  been  seen  at  one  time  in 
Northern  seas,  some  of  them  being  a  mile  long,  and  twen- 
ty-seven hundred  feet  high,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  water, 
9Xkd  twenty-four  hundred  feet  below ;  each  cubit  foot  above  re- 
quiring a  ballast  of  eight  cubit  feet  below.  In  these  fugkive  ice* 
islands,  rocks  weighing  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  besides  large 
trees  and  mountainous  matter,  are  not  unfrequently  imbedded.— > 
They  are  drifted  by  the  oceanic  currents  into  Southern  latitudes^ 
doing  immense  damage  to  shipping,  and  tranq>orting  polar  de- 
posites  into  tropical  regions,  lining  the  temperate  and  torrid 
coasts  with  arctic  rocks,  trees,  and  earth.  Add  also  to  this  the 
amazing  transporting  power  of  water  in  motion.  Rocks  wei§^ 
as  much  less  in  water  than  out,  as  the  quantity  of  water  weighs 
which  they  displace.  Also  large  currents,  running  violently,'have 
an  astonishing  projectile  force.  These  two  facts  explain  the  en- 
tire feasibility  with  which  prodigious  masses  of  mountainous  nat- 
ter are  carried  immense  distanoes,  without  the  aid  of  : 
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Oeological  cfaangee  are  also  produced  by  landslips.  These  resal 
ftom  the  freezing  and  expansic*n  of  water.  By  fVeezing,  wattt 
expands  in  volume  about  one-ninth.  From  this  cause  eattben 
teasels,  filled  with  frozen  water,  are  fractured.  Upon  the  sams 
principle,  during  the  fidl  runs  and  spring  thaws,  the  water  pene- 
trates ftur  down  into  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  and  into  the  8ubC8^ 
raneoos  opemngti,  and  descends  into  the  interior  of  the  moim- 
taina.  By  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  these  veins  of  watsr 
are  congealed  and  expanded  in  volume  one-nindi,  thereby  sod^ 
denly  rending  off  large  sections,  like  cleaving  logs  with  a  wedge, 
or  blaating  rocks  with  gun-powder.  Again,  landslips  are  caused 
by  die  hydrostatic  pressure  of  water.  The  principle  seems  al- 
most paradoxical.  It  depends  upon  this  law  of  hydrostatic^^ 
diat  the  downward  pressure  of  water  ts  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  and  not  to  its  width.  Two  columns  of  water  one  hundred 
feet  in  height,  whose  diameters  are  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  one 
Aouaand,  will  counterpoise  each  other ;  hence  the  water  rises 
jttst  as  high  in  the  spout  of  a  conraion  coilee-pot,  as  in  the  body 
of  die  vessel.  Oreat  height  therefore  is  the  only  condition  of  im* 
mense  power.  The  strongest  i^on*hooped  hogshead  filled  widi 
wacer,  may  be  instantly  rent  to  fragments  by  introducing  into  it  a 
ittsll  Cube  of  water,  no  larger  than  a  pipe  stem,  and  periiaps  a 
few  hundrod  feet  high.  This  great  mechanical  power  b  now  apt 
pYM.  td  machinery  to  the  great  saving  of  manual  labor.  Yesseh 
cf  several  hundred  tons  burden  are  often  raised  for  repairs,  by  a 
eotumn  of  water  not  more  dian  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Hydraafie  presses,  (of  great  power,  are  cotistructed  npoo  tUi 
principle.  There  is  no  assignable  Kmit  to  diis  force.  But  now  to 
wpplf  Aiis  gtetA  hydrostatical  pressure  to  the  production  of  land- 
sK]^.  During  great  rains,  and  the  mehing  of  snow  and  ios 
OD  die  tntMmtselns,  the  water  percolates  through  die  fissures  of 
tocki  and  Eeams  of  the  earth,  and  descends  down  among  subter^ 
raneoos  springs,  and  thus  concentrates  die  most  prodigious  pres- 
iNs^e  fnio  the  mountatnous  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  cleaving  off 
laapge  seedons  send  prectfatating  them  into  the  valleys  below.  la 
tft(o  Alps,  five  villages  have  been  thus  destroyed  at  once.  In  diii 
ttcnner  die  simplest  element  becomes  the  mightiest  engine  of 
rtttir.  Therefore,  when  this  spontaneous  yet  resistless  principle 
i  s  viewed  iA  eonnexion  widi  aM  the  mountainous  and  fain-coun- 
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-166  of  the  globe,  and  that«  too,  for  centuriect^  we  cau  scarcelj' 
>rm  an  adequate  idea  ol  the  vast  geological  changes  thus  pro- 
uced.  Also,  long  and  powerful  rains  not  unfrequently  cause  land- 
tipe,  by  softening  and  loosening  the  earth  and  decomposing 
arthy  matter,  causing  the  heavy  promontories  of  the  mountains, 
rhich  often  project  over  perpendicular  descents,  to  slide  off  and 
ury  the  valleys  around  their  base.  In  1826,  such  a  slide  occurred 
1  the  White  Mountains,  m  N.  H.,  burying  a  family  beneath  its 
uins. 

Again,  rivers  are  iimong  the  Aijueous  Agencies  produ- 
ing  geological  changes.  They  effect  these  changes  in  various 
rays.  They  do  it  in  the  first  place  by  excavation.  The  innu- 
nerable  rivers,  creeks,  and  streams  of  running  water,  during  vio« 
ant  freshets,  inundate  their  banks,  cut  through  the  narrow  bends 
n  their  channels,  forming  islands,  dashing  violently  through  val- 
sys,  sinking  deep  ravines,  washing  out  sand,  prostrating  trees, 
weepins:  off  buildings,  destroying  roads,  bridges,  and  leaving  ruin 
Q  their  wasteful  course.  Rivers  also  cause  geological  changes 
3y  filling  up  their  old  beds  with  alluvial  deposits,  cutting  out  new 
hannels,  and  leaving  the  old  ones  dammed  up,  and  filled  with  stag- 
nant water,  to  corrupt  the  air  by  its  noxious  vapors.  They  like- 
vise  produce  the  same  changes  by  forming  alluvial  deposits  along 
heir  banks.  In  flood-tides,  their  turbid  waters  float  down  great 
[uantities  of  drift,  lodging  it  on  their  banks,  and  transporting  it 
m  the  swelling  flood  over  the  adjacent  plains,  to  be  covered 
vith  saml  and  river  mud,  thus  forming  new  layers  of  earth. 
Moreover,  rivers  effect  great  geological  changes  by  forming  del- 
as  at  their  mouths.  These  broad  fields  of  sand,  swept  down  vio- 
ently  by  the  current,  are  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  retir- 
ng  seas,  gulfs,  and  oceans.  The  delta  of  the  Ganges  is  two 
lundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  two  hundred  miles  wide, 
hus  gradually  extending  the  land  into  the  sea. 

For  forty  miles  from  its  mouth  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  mud- 
ly,  so  violently  is  the  sand  swept  down  this  sacred  river.  In  six 
lundred  years  the  delta  of  the  Nile  has  advanced  a  mije.  In 
:wo  thousand  years  the  gain  of  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po, 
iias  been  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  miles  in  width. 
The  delta  of  the  Niger  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  long 
and  extends  along  the  coast  three  hundred  miles,  forming  an  area 
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of  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles  of  dry  land.     The  Bfissis*  ^ 
sippi  may  be   taken   as   an  illustration  of  the  general  adiofn  of 
rivers  in  producing  geological  changes.     That  prince  of  rhreri 
rises   in    the   49th   degrees  of  North  latitude,   in  a  little  spring 
which   an  ox  can  drink  dry,  and  sweeps  along  in  a  serpentine 
course,  for  five  thousand  miles,  draining  the  great  Western  val- 
ley, which  was  once  no   doubt  a  sea  ;f  widening  and   deepening 
as  it  rolls  on  in  the  majesty  of  collected  waters,  giving  exigence 
to  populous  cities   and   bearing  down  the   commerce  of  mightj 
States,  until  passing  New  Orleans  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet,  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Its  bold  and  sweeping    bends    are    unexampled   in    grandeur. 
Vessels  often  sail  thirty  miles  to  get  one  mile  ahead.     It  wasliet 
down  immense  quantities   of  drift  and  alluvium,   inundates  its 
banks,  overspreads  the  adjacent  plains  with  various  deposits,  cats 
through  its  narrow  bends,  forming  large  islands,  impinging  with 
wasting  violence  against  the  Eastern  shore,  suddenly   changing 
.ts  current,  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  Eastern  baCnk,  leaving 
vast  fields   and  piles  of  sand  on  the  Western  shore,  studding  its 
ever-shifting  bed  with  snags,  with  the  roots  turned  down  the  river 
and  the  sharp  tops  and  ends  concealed  like  lances  at  rest,  plung- 
ing into  steamboats  and  sinking  them.     By  its  frequent    inunda- 
tions, it  forms  lakes  and  large   ponds   in  the  adjacent  valleyi. 
One    of  these  lakes  in   Louisiana    is    thirty  miles    long    and 
twenty  feet  deep.     Since  New  Orleans  was  built,  its  delta  of  allo- 
vial  matter  has  extended  several  miles  into  the  Gulf.     Conld  al! 
the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  globe  be  carefully  examined,  and  a 
ftill  history  of  their  pregnant    and  astonishing  changes,  for  centu- 
ries, be  all  set  down  in  a  book,  that  book  would  contain  but  one 
unbroken  series  of  ruins,  whose  terrible  traces  are  now   legible 
on  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Again,  geological  changes  are  often  produced  by  the  bursting 
of  lakes  and  large  bodies  of  standing  water.  The  most  destruc- 
tive floods  have  occurred  from  this  cause  in  Scotland,  Switzer- 
land, and  in  not  a  few  instances  in  our  own  country.  Though 
local  and  temporary,  they  have  been  destructive  of  animals,  hu- 
man life,  property,  and  the  face  of  the  deluged  regions.  Should 
tiie  Falls  of  Niagara  wear  away,  as  is  by  no  means  improbaUe^ 
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the  immense  lower  country  would  be  submerged  by  the  breaking 
up  of  deep  fountains,  drowning  the  hills  and  sparing  not  the  val- 
leys, and  materially  changing  the  shape  and  aspect  of  the  couii- 
try.  In  like  manner  geological  changes  are  produced  by  tha 
ocean.  The  causes  are  various  and  complicated.  By  its  waves, 
the  ocean,  ever  restless,  produces  the  most  extraordinary  results^ 
These  waves,  made  prodigiously  heavy  and  powerful  by  their 
saline  quality,  and  by  the  singular  violence  with  which  both  the 
winds  and  the  elastic  deep  conspire  to  roll  them  to  the  shore,  are 
perpetually  lashing  and  wasting  the  yielding  coasts  and  washing 
their  detached  portions  into  the  sea.  They  transport  floodwood, 
rocks,  and  shells  upon  the  shores,  some  of  these  rocks  weighing 
not  less  than  thirty  tons.  In  England  and  France  several  villa* 
ges  have  disappeared  by  the  incessant  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

In  other  places  sub-marine  forests  are  seen  several  feet  under 
water.  The  ragged,  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England  and 
Nova  Scotia,  is  a  most  striking  example  of  the  wasteful  inroads 
of  the  sea  upon  the  land.  All  along  this  forbidding  coast,  at  great 
distances  from  the  shore,  may  be  seen  innumerable  islands  and 
huge  promontories  of  rocks,  now  jetting  their  sullen  heads 
through  tho  rising  tide,  and  now  laid  bare  by  the  retreating  sesw 
and  exposing  a  redundancy  of  ruin,  disputing  the  right  of  tho 
invadhig  deep  to  trespass  upon  the  land,  and  yet  giving  ocular 
demonstration  of  its  ravages.  A  careful  examination  of  all  tha 
oceanic  coasts  will  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  observer  that  a 
constant  and  alternately  successful  contest  is  going  on  between 
the  land  and  the  ocean,  the  one  displacing  the  other,  and  effect- 
ing extensive  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  various  coasts.  Tides 
also  produce  geological  changes.  They  rise  in  the  open  ocean^ 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  But  in  narrow  bays,  friths,  ani 
channels,  where  tho  configuration  of  the  shores  b ';  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  action  of  suction  winds,  the  tides  rise  from  ten  to 
seventy  feet  high.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  in  many  places  on 
the  European  coast,  the  tide  rises  seventy  feet.  The  sudden  and 
violent  accumulations  and  depressions  of  so  immense  bodies  of 
heavy  sea-water,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  not  unfrequently 
lashed  and  maddened  by  furious  winds,  causing  mountainous 
swells  and  counter  currents,  are  perpetually  devastating  the  coasts 
and  canying  their    loosened    contents  into  the  sea.      Agai% 
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oceanic  currents  produce  geological  changes.     Among  the  great 
liumher  of  these  currents  the  Gulf  Stream  may  he  named  as  the 
most  conspicuous.     This  singular  stream,  flowing  out  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  round  Cape  Good  Hope,  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
the   equator,  then  across  the  Atlantic,  impinging  upon  the  coast 
of  South  America,  sweeping  hy  the  United  States,  as  far  north  as 
Newfoundland,  then  turns  to  the  East  and  Southeast  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the   coast  of  Africa,  to  restore  the  equilibrium.     Its 
Telocity  is  from  one  to  four  miles  per  hour.     There  are  several 
other  important  currents  which  flow  in  difierent  directions.     The 
causes  of  these  currents  are  nuftierous  and  interesting.     They  are 
produced,  in  part,  by  strong  sea-winds.     That  extensive  curvili- 
Bear    motions    of  the  ocean  should    occur  by   winds    blowing 
for  months  in  one  way,  over  an  expansive  deep,  is  by  no  means 
improbable.    For  example  :  a  sheet  of  water,  ten   miles  square 
and  three  feet  deep,  may  be  walled  up  by  the  wind   blowing 
strongly  in  one  direction  for  some  time,  so  as  to  be  six  feet  de^ 
on  one  side,  while  the  other  is  laid  dry.     These  currents  are  also 
caused  in  part  by  the  tides.     The  powerful  attraction  of  the  Moon 
often  aided  by  the  conjunction  of  the  Sun,  by  lifting  up  the  tides 
•and  letting  them  down   again,   produces   opposite  and  ahemate 
currents.    The  oceanic  currents  are  partially   caused  by  solar 
heat.     The  sun  is  constantly  drawing  up  large  quantities  of  sea- 
water.     The  rush  of  the  water  to  fill  the  sudden  wakes  thus  occa- 
sioned, naturally  causes  general  currents.    No  ono  who  considers 
fbr  a  moment,   the  great  amount  of  sea-water  rising  incessantly 
from  the  broad  bosom  of  the  deep,  to  be  distributed  through  the 
heavens,  to  fall  in'  refreshing  showers,  to  water  the  parched 
and  thirsty  earth,  to  make  it  fruitful  and  supply  its  drainage,  can 
doubt  that  this  process  causes,  at  least,  some  general  disturbances. 
Moreover,  oceanic  currents  are  produced  by  a  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  polar  and  equatorial  waters.     This  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  continual  agitations   of  the  ocean. 
Sea-water  does  not,  like  fresh  water,  expand  by  cold,  but  becomes 
heavier  and  sinks.   The  polar  waters,  therefore,  having  their  spe- 
cific gravity  increased  by  cold,  sink,  while  the  warmer  tropical 
ifraters  ru^  along  on  the  surface  towards  the  poles,  to  supply 
their  place  and  restore  the  equilibrium.     This  produces  oppomte 
durents ;  eurrei^  of  cold  water  at  considerable  depths  fixmi  the 
polos  to  the  equtttcnr^  and  currents  of  warmer  water  above  them. 
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firoin  tho  tropica  to  tlie  poles.  For  example :  take  a  trough  fifty 
feet  long,  with  a  partition  in  the  middle.  Fill  one  ead  with  mut&f 
and  the  other  with  quicksilver.  Now  remove  the  partition,  and 
while  the  quicksilver  will  run  along  on  the  bottom,  like  the  heavy 
polar  waters,  the  water  will  roll  over  it  along  to  the  end  of  thQ 
trough,  like  the  warm  and  lighter  equatorial  waters  on  the  sur- 
face towards  the  poles.  Hence  result  great  and  constant  North* 
erly  and  Southerly  currents.  These  currents  are  again  modified 
and  increased  in  violence  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth. 
They  are  perfectly  analagous  to  the  trade  winds.  The  earth  i| 
not  entirely  round,  but  being  an  oblate  spheroid,  resembling  the 
shape  of  an  orange,  it  is  some  thirty  miles,  or,  more  accuratelyi 
twenty  six  miles  and  a  fraction,  farther  through  at  the  equatx^r 
than  at  the  poles.  Hence  in  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  iu 
axis  from  West  to  East,  the  equatorial  section  moves  more  rapidly 
than  the  poles,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  rim  of  a  wheel  movea 
&8ter,  in  its  revolutions,  than  the  hub.  Consequently  the  water 
will  have  the  same  easterly  motion  as  the  earth  under  it.  Sup* 
poee  the  equatorial  waters  have  a  rotary  motion  eastward 
at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  miles  per  hour,  and  the  polar  waters 
a  rotary  motion  in  the  same  direction,  eight  hundred  miles  pef 
hour,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  polar  waters,  in  case  of  being 
suddenly  transferred  to  the  equator,  would  fall  behind  two  hund- 
red miles  per  hour,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  they  would  seem 
to  have  a  westerly  motion  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  miles  per 
hour.  Nor  would  it  be  long  before  they  would  submerge  and 
drown  the  tropical  parts  of  the  American  coasts.  But  this  calam- 
ity is  prevented  by  a  constant  counteracting  influence.  The  cur- 
rents from  the  poles  towards  the  equator  move  slowly,  and  by 
commingling  with  the  tropical  waters,  become  gradually  accele- 
rated by  fraction,  in  an  ea^iterly  direction.  This  force  very  nearly 
compensates  and  neutralizes  the  wester  ly  tendency  of  the  polar 
waters,  when  approaching  the  equator,  but  not  perfectly.  Hence 
the  constant  and  extraordinary  disturbances  on  the  western  coast 
From  what  we  have  now  advanced,  il  is  obvious  that  there  are  at 
least  five  powerful,  spontaneous,  and  never-ceasing  causes  of 
oceanic  currents,  modifying  and  again  energizing  each  other, 
producing  immense  agitations,  commingling  all  the  waters  of  the 
globe,  preventing  stagnation,  imparting  salubrity  to  the  air,  ^d 
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effecting  the  most  remarkable  geological  changes.  These  thej 
produce  by  their  sleepless  and  powerful  agitations.  They  float 
icebergs,  imbedded  with  huge  rocks  and  arctic  drift  into  tropical 
regions,  transporting  tropical  materials  into  higher  latitudes.  Bj 
tlieir  elasticity,  they  impinge  with  irresistible  yiolence,  apofa 
yielding  coasts  and  islands,  and  wash  their  detached  portions  into 
more  distant  parts.  We  have  thus  only  rapidly  glanced  at  some 
of  the  geological  changes  produced  by  the  aqueous  agencies ; 
such  as  result  from  glacial  action,  avalanches  and  landslips, 
deaving  down  the  mountains,  icebergs,  bearing  polar  rocks  to 
tropical  regions,  innundations  of  rivers,  alluvial  deposits,  deltas^ 
the  formation  of  artificial  lakes,  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice  by 
volcanic  heat,  violent  freshets  and  floods,  oceanic  waves,  tides, 
and  currents.  From  this  brief  and  general  survey  of  a  subject 
so  vast  and  inexhaustible,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  diat 
there  is  in  constant  progress  a  tireless  and  waste fbl  warfare  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  land ;  each  making  alternate  encroadi- 
ments  upon  the  dominions  of  the  other,  and  that  the  inevitaUe 
tendency  of  all  aqueous  agency  is  to  wear  down  the  mountains 
and  hills,  and  fill  up  the  valleys,  and  produce  everywhere  a 
water-level. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  nmnber.] 


THE  FIRST  ROBIN. 


BT   LILT   GRAHAM. 


**  Thou  wakest  again,  O  Earth, 

From  wioter^s  sleep ! — 
Bursting  with  voice  of  mirth 

From  icy  keep  ; 
And  laughing  at  the  sun, 
Who  hath  their  freedom  woot 

Thy  waters  leap  !'* 

Is  this  the  wakening  **  that  the  sweet  poet  spake  of  **— Ae  timo 
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of  the  singing  of  bircis,  when  the  earth  is  quieted  with  the  south 
wind  t  Where  are  the  heralds  of  April,  the  violets  and  "  faint 
primroses"  that  star  the  warm  hedgerows  of  England,  springing 
up  in  the  very  footprints  cf  stem  old  winter  t  Where  is  our  own 
Hepatica,  that  flake  of  sunniest  bli],e,  that  comes  before  the  swal- 
low dares,  and  takes  the  wind  of  March  with  beauty  ?  That 
same  March  wind  was  not  so  surly  in  the  olden  time  perchance^ 
for  the  hardiest  hill-side  flower  we  can  boast,  be  its  buds  ever  bo 
closely  sealed,  would  shrink  in  terror  from  the  chill  blast  that 
elaims  that  title  now.  In  truth  it  hath  a  wintry  tone,  driving  the 
heavy  piles  of  cloud  athwart  the  sky,  like  icebergs  through  a 
Northern  sea.  How  it  moans  and  sobs  among  the  trees,  tossing 
ihe  leafless  branches,  till  their  sharp  angular  shadows  intertwine 
and  cross  each  other  in  a  thousand  fantastic  forms  on  the  hard 
brown  earth  below.  How  unlike  the  rounded  undulating  shad« 
OWB  of  summer  time,  dancing  and  trembling  at  the  low  call  of 
tiieir  playmate  wind,  till  the  thymy  grass  whereon  they  Ke,  seems 
another  mass  of  floating  foliage,  and  we  tread  lightly  over  it,  aB 
if  we  feared  to  crush  the  cool  dark  laves.  But  now  they  are  not  the 
Bame,  for  there  is  not  a  green  spray  on  the  most  sheltered  bough, 
nor  a  blade  of  grass  on  the  sunniest  hill  side,  to  break  the  harsh 
outlines,  or  relieve  the  stem  monotony  of  this  most  wintry  land- 
scape. What  wonder,  then,  that  the  lightest  heart  shrinks  from 
its  desolation,  and  saddens  unconsciously  to  think  of  the  days  that 
must  come  and  go  before  the  terrace  bank  will  brighten  with 
springing  grass,  and  the  woodland  slopes  will  "  burst  into  blue 
sheets  of  scented  violets.''  Yet  the  time  will  come.  Earth  has 
awakened  from  winter's  night  and  in  the  dim  dawnlight  of  the 
year  we  wait  the  breaking  of  the  perfect  day.  Impatiently  we 
watch  for  light  to  burst  upon  this  chaos,  as  at  the  creation,  and 
restore  its  wild  sublimity  to  beauty. 

Come  with  thy  glory,  Spring  ! 
Give  life  and  warmth  to  the  cold  my  a  that  rest 
So  mockiDgly  upon  the  Earth's  cold  breast, — 
Wave  thy  white  wiDgs,  and  bid  the  wild  winds  hush, 
That  we  may  hear  the  water's  breezy  rush  : 

Come  with  thy  sunsbioe,  Spring  ! 

Come  wiih  thy  blessed  flowers  ! 
Breathe  on  the  meadows,  that  the  grass  may  spring — 
Smile  on  the  forest  till  the  young  leaves  fling 
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Tnm$ptantA  shadows  on  die  t«rf  below. 
And  ill  the  boughs  are  white,  bat  not  with 
Come  with  thy  blossoms.  Spring ! 

Oome  with  thy  nuutrelsj ! 
Waken  the  echoes  with  low  mormaring. 
And  the  quick  stir  of  many  a  mstliug  wing. 
Borne  on  the  breeee  across  the  soothem  sea 
Flooding  the  woodland  glades  with  melody — 

Come  with  thy  birds,  O  Spring ! 

Listen !  Is  the  heart's  fond  wish  fulfilled  already  I  Sorely  it  ii 
not  &ncy,  that  low  familiar  strain  heard  eyen  above  the  moaoiDg  rf 
the  wind.  Again,  and  yet  again !  that  exquisite  music,  "  that 
breezy  sound  that  b  not  breeze,"  floats  on  the  air,  thrillii^  Om 
beart  with  its  fitful  melody.  Throw  up  the  window  1  Higher, 
and  still  higher  1  who  heeds  the  bitter  wind  when  the  first  rofaoa 
•ingB  1  Qtjne  so  soon !  the  lithe  spray  is  quivering  yet,  but  the 
singer  has  vanished— whither  !  Perchance  it  came  from  Heavea 
and  has  again  withdrawn,  between  the  great  grey  clouds  that  bar 
the  western  sky.  But  no ;  high  up  among  the  tossing  boughs  then 
is  the  fluttering  of  a  brown  wing,  the  glittering  of  a  pair  of  bright 
bead-like  eyes  in  the  sunlight,  that  tell  of  thy  coming,  hi^py  har- 
per of  the  court  of  spring.  Ah,  little  robin,  merry  messenger  of 
good,  may  angels  bless  thee,  for  thy  kindly  influences.  Who  caa 
think  of  dreary  winter,  listening  to  thy  song?  The  very  sunli^ 
has  an  added  glory,  and  the  old  trees  no  longer  seem  to  beat  their 
boughs  about  them,  to  keep  themselves  from  freezing,  but  are  tot* 
sing  them  up  in  the  free  air  for  very  joy,  and  the  low  murmur  tiat 
sounded,  but  a  moment  since,  so  like  a  pleading  moan  for  shelter 
from  the  cold,  is  but  their  voices  blending  in  the  glorious  anthen 
of  welcome  to  the  blessed  spring ;  for  it  has  come  at  last,  and 
we  have  done  with  ice  and  snow,  for  months  and  months  to  com& 
And  thine  is  the  magic  spell,  bright  bird,  that  bids  dark  though 
depart.  Thy  song  bursting  like  sudden  sunshine  on  tbe  heart, 
chases  all  shadows  thence.  What  marvel,  then,  that  all  have 
learned  to  love  thee  and  welcome  thy  approach  as  they  hail  die 
coming  of  long  absent  fiiends.  The  very  schoolboy,  in  his 
thoughtless  cruelty,  stealing  among  the  orchard  g^ass  with  slow 
and  stealthy  steps,  drops  tbe  missile  from  the  listless  grasp  at  die 
low  chirp  of  thy  yellow  throated  nestlings.  Talk  of  the  soleiim 
grandeur  of  the  Pyramidsi  of  the  impressive  admouitioos  ooo- 
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#»ywl  by  tSkB  migbtgr  nuns  of  9omm  worid  m^owueJ  eitj.  Oni 
leoflon  tram  thee,  sweet  Home  Messenger^  dmpliin  of  the  faloMOtfi* 
ing  bo«ghi»  is  wox^  them  alL  Well  ilMMre  kfcnr  us,  if  we  heeded 
Aj  tesokngSy  if  we  learned  of  thee  to  bestow  Uberttly  withooft 
m  tfanoghit  of  requital)  and  to  mingle  the  mosie  of  khtdlj  wocd% 
tnA  amr  deeds  at  charitj.  Then  wovid  the  earth  he  beanttfiil « 
spite  of  wiatet  and  of  stonsi*  ibr  the  heart's  Spring  would  east 
ks  emahlne  ov«r  alL 
Albamt»  Mareht  1840. 


LAKE  LEMAN. 

Ths  pleasure  one  takes  in  foreign  trarel  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  character  and  extent  of  one's  pretious  readingw— * 
Inhere  is,  to  be  sure,  a  sort  of  inferior  pleasure  which  one  experi* 
ences  ou  viewing  a  broad  and  beautiful  landscape,  even  though  k 
suggest  not  a  single  reflection  or  awake  one  recollection*  But  ho 
whose  peripatetic  delights  are  limited  by  such  fines,  might  as  pro- 
fitably remain  at  home.  There  is  a  mental  improvement  and  a 
moral,  which  should  always  form  the  object  and  be  the  result  of  a 
journey.  Such  a  traveler  as  we  have  spoken  of  might  return 
Irith  a  purer  relish  for  artistic  beauties— and  that  alone  would 
clearly  1>e  great  gain.  But  that  is  by  no  means  the  higliest  and 
worthiest  aim  of  the  conscientious  traveler. 

The  scene  of  a  great  historical  or  biographical  event  should  be 
made  by  every  visiter  the  occasion  of  reflection,  of  retrospecticm, 
of  personal  application.  Then  it  vrill  clothe  in  more  vivid  colors 
the  fast-fading  fact  of  history — ^it  will  fhsten  it  firmly  in  his  mem- 
ory. Buch  reflection  may  have  a  profound  and  lasting  moral  in- 
fluence On  his  character.  If  the  scene  be  a  battle-field,  it  may 
tttich  him  an  eloquent  lesson  on  the  terrible  danger  of  indulging 
that  selfishness  which  is  the  fruitfhl  tourco  of  ambitions  ind  wars. 
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And  8O9  be  may  retmm  a  wis^  aad,  as  a  natural  conaeqv 
fabwisdoiBy  aiaddermaD. 

But  be  canbope  for  notbing,  in  tbis  oonneedoDt  if  be 
wkb  tbe  preparadon  of  prevkNU  rea^i^p.  Tbe  1 
be  klentified  with  tbeir  loealitieo.  One  migbt  aa  well  travel wild^ 
eiat  eyes  as  witboat  tbb  preparation^  if  be  deaire  tbe  gTcateit 
bane^  of  travel.  Itis  tbe  aasociatiQiis  alone-'<4uBt)oncal  er  hm^ 
graphical  or  romantic — that  dignify  a  natural  olgect  and  tbrowtiM 
true  grandeur — that  is  to  say,  the  spirituaK-^aroiiQil  it.    • 

Some  spots  are  as  remarkable  for  their  physical  beaatiea  as  £ar 
tbeir  associations.  Such  is  the  Valley  of  Lake  Leman.  Its  ool- 
ward  form,  as  it  were,  is  but  the  index  and  image  of  a  beaatifiil 
soul  within.  It  has  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  the  traveler  wbo 
is  well  read  in  it,  will  find  his  journey,  from  one  end  to  tbe  other, 
to  be  as  one  long,  unbroken,  brilliant  poem.  From  the  Bemeae 
Alps  on  the  east,  far  down,  to  that  gorge  of  the  Rhone  where 
stand  those  mountains, 

*•  Like  two  loven  parted," 
there  is  scarce  a  rock,  scarce  a  road,  that  is  not  identified  witb 
some  affecting  tale  of  human  suffering  or  human  joy.  Tbe  old 
castle  of  Chill  on,  whose  white  walls  repose  upon  the  blue  boaooi 
of  tbe  lake,  quiet  and  lov^y  as  sleeping  innocence — could  it  bat 
^eak,  might  tell  a  hundred  legends  that  should  thrill  and  barrow 
up  the  hearer's  soul.  And  around  Greneva  and  Lausanne,  aaaoci- 
atioss  cluster  and  glow  like  jewels  in  a  crown.  Other  locaHdea 
are  consecrated  by  the  abode  of  transcendant  and  holy  genius^  as 
by  the  trailing  garment  of  a  god.  And,  indeed^  the  goda  them- 
selves have  descended  here — ^the  gods  of  the  beautiful  mytbologj 
of  the  ancients — and  left  their  visible  foot-prints  on  the  yeUow 
strand. 

The  historical  associations  of  the  valley  open  about  tbe  time  ol 
Christ  Its  hidtory,  indeed,  its  written  history,  dates  only  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Many  of  its  localitiea 
are  identified  with  events  in  the  splendid  and  memorable  epoch  of 
Soman  imperial  sway.  Others  are  interesting  as  the  scenes  of 
those  struggles  between  the  baronial  and  kingly  elements^  whidi 
have  had  so  important  a  bearing  on  the  history  and  civil  polity  of 
modem  states.  And  others  again  liave  been  rendered  ever  mem- 
orable by  their  oonn^on  with  the  name  of  tbe   great  ccmcjaeror 
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of  modern  tiroes — Napoleon.  Wherever  that  wonderful 
paned,  be  left  the  impress  of  his  presence.  The  historical  as«^ 
•iations  of  the  Valley  of  Leman  begin  with  Julaua  Caaaar  and  end 
with  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

About  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christy  a  great  movemeod 
took  place  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  central  Switzerland— lh« 
land  of  William  Tell.  They  determined  in  general  coimcal  to 
destroy  their  towns  by  fire^  and  taking  their  goods  and  cattle  with 
them,  to  quit  their  comparatively  ungrateful  soil  and  seek  a  hooM 
in  the  milder  regions  of  southern  France.  Their  route  lagfWi-aA 
die  reader  may  see,  by  looking  at  the  map^along  the  northem 
ahore  of  Lake  Leman,  and  through  the  mountain  pass  hj  whicK 
its  waters  are  discharged.  It  was  just  at  the  head  of  thia  gorgi»-«- 
at  a  point  quite  near  the  junction  of  the  lake  with  the  lewer 
Bhone-^that  tho  Roman  general  determined  to  meet  and  oppom 
them. 

The  Romans  had  already  reduced  Gaul— H>r  rather  the  southem 
portions  of  it,  to  the  condition  of  a  province.  It  was  therefcr*- 
their  interest  to  arrest  these  wunderers  and  drive  them  to  th* 
mountains  whence  they  had  come*  Accordingly,  a  general  mm 
dispatched  with  a  omsiderable  army,  who  was  charged  with  the 
repulse^  and^  if  need  were,  extermination  of  the  invaders.  Thi* 
general  was  Caesar. 

Caesar  met  the  multitude  of  barbarians  at  a  spot  not  far  fiwn- 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  (xeneva.  They  endeavored  to  avoid- 
him,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  entirely  ^escaping,  when  he  fell  with- 
all  his  forces  on  their  rear,  and  finally  effected  his  object,  by  their 
defeat  and  total  rout.  It  was  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  praieift 
city  of  Geneva  that  Caesar  built  his  camp. 

Almost  all  the  towns  of  any  importance,  along  the  ahores  of  the 
Lake,  are  more  or  less  classic,  from  their  associations  with  Romai 
history.  The  old  town  of  Villenenve,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Lake,  abounds  in  remains  of  old  Roman  wtdls  and  fortifications. 
Lausanne,  too,  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Its  original  site,  however, 
was  not  the  same  as  ks  present  oae.  It  was  foraaerly  a  port,  sit- 
uated immediately  en  the  borders  of  the  Lake.  But  in  the  6th 
century,  a  most  remarkable  accident  occurred,  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  old  tewn  of  Lainonium,  together  with  ma* 
ny  villages  on  die  banks. 
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It  seems  that  an  enormons  mass  of  granite  and  eartb,  under- 
miaed  hy  die  torrents  and  thmstfVom  the  moantain  groap  oppo- 
ilte,  pittnged  into  t)ie  lake ;  and  the  bnge  wa^e  which  it  spremd 
aeross  the  entire  surface,  overwhelmed  or  seriously  damaged  aB 
Ae  towns,  from  its  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  effects  were 
Mt  eren  at  G^enera-— a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles  from  the 
icene  €)(  the  occurrence. 

Another  venerahletown  is  Nyon,hetween  Geneva  and  Lausanne, 
M  the  northern  or  rather  western  shore.  But,  by  the  way,  why 
should  mere  antiquity  recommend  a  town,  more  than  it  does  a 
flian  f  There  always  seemed  to  us  no  fate  more  melancholy  dxan 
iIm  of  MeHiusehih-— who  attained  to  so  great  an  age  and  dien 
died,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  his  old  age.  So  with  that  Bgyp- 
fkn  king,  who  has  come  down  to  us,  through  more  than  five  thou- 
iftnd  generations,  as  being  particularly  great  on  the  flute  ! 

There  are  three  little  islands  in  the  lake,  just  lifting  their  hea^ 
ibore  the  eurfaice  of  the  water ;  and  indeed,  in  the  season  of  the 
ft^asiiets,  one  of  diem  Is  completely  hidden.  They  hardly  deserve 
tile  name  of  islands,  the  largest  being  hardly  thirty  feet  by  fifty. 
Bttt  each  has  its  interesting,  consecrating  associations. 

Kear  CbiHon,  «t  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Is  a  smilt 
spot  of  green,  with  thfee  trees  upon  it.  The  trees  are  aomewbit 
remarkable  in  outline,  reminding  one  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  pias 
l»  whieh  has  been  giren  the  name  of  Parasol — such  as  is  seen  on 
iIm  hills  around  Rome.  But  this  little  spot  has  b^n  endowed  bf 
the  magic  wand  of  the  poet,  with  a  deep  and  spiritual  beanty.— 
It  Is  mendoned  by  Byron  in  his  pathetic  poem  of  die  Prisoner  of 
OkiHon,  vs  inspiring  the  unhappy  capdve  with  those  leggings  if- 
ter  liberty  and  the  fkir  breath  of  heaven,  once  more. 

*'  I  made  a  feeting  in  the  waM,*^ 
My«  dM  Prisoiier ; 

^  II  was  not  therefrom  to  eseape, 

For  I  had  boried  ooe  and  all 
That  loved  me  in  a  human  shape. 

Bat  I  was  curbos  to  ascend 

To  iny  barred  window,  aad  to  head 

Onee  more  upon  the  roounlaiiis  hi^ 

The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

^I  saw  them,  aod  diey  were  the  same. 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  ill  immm^ 
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I MW  the  distant  white-walled  town — 
The  whiter  sail  go  skimmiDg  down  ; 
And  then  tliere  was  one  little  isle 
That  in  my  very  face  did  smile— 

The  only  one  in  view. 
A«naM  green  isl»*^it  veemed  no  more-^ 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor  ; 
Bat  on  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o*er  it  blew  the  mountain  breese, 
And  ronnd  it  were  bright  waters  flowing, 
And  in  it,  there  were  yoting  flowers  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue." 

The  other  plot  of  ground,  which  we  have  dignified  witih  the 
name  of  island,  lies  off  the  northern  shore,  near  the  town  of  Rolle 
or  Nyon.  A  tall,  graceftil  shaft  of  white  marble  rises  from  its 
eentre ;  the  cenotaph  of  the  great  La  Harpe,  the  preceptor  of  the 
Russian  Emperor.  It  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance  as 
ieen  from  the  surfkce  of  the  lake— the  column,  on  its  pedestal  of 
green  turf — ^for  the  island  rises  as  such,  from  the  water — and 
glittering  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun. 

Near  Geneva  it8elf,  three  stones,  broad  and  flat,  appear  upon 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  These,  too,  have  their  interesting  asso- 
ciations. Tradition  has  handed  them  down  as  the  altars  upon 
which  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  valley  offered  their  sacrifices  to 
Neptune.  On  the  bottom,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these 
stones,  sacrificial  utensils  have  been  found — such  as  the  axe  and 
the  knife. 

€reneva  abounds  in  reminiscences  of  Roman,  mediaeval  and 
modem  events — ^both  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  Another  day  we 
may  open  on  these. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  PHYSIOGNOMY. 


BT   K.  W.  BOBBINS. 


We  btow  ounelf  a  belieTer  in  Layater.    If  the 
be  an  index  of  the  ipind,  then  does  it  follow  that  a  large,  capft- 
ciouB,  well-expanded  cranium»  if  more  appropriate  as  a  done  of 
thought,  than  anarrow^  ccmtraoted,  retreating  apex,  ahrinking  froM 
the  view  as  if  abashed  by  its  own  presumption.     Not   that  we 
would  attempt  to  measure  the  capacity  of  the  intellect,  as  in  the 
case  of  Phrenology,  by  noting  the  nun^r  of  eloTatiovis  on  ths 
head,  like  the  protuberances  on  the  rind  of  an  orange,  but,  by  tt 
accurate  observation  of  the  features  prominently  developed,  cone 
to  the  knowledge  of  something  more  important,  viz. :  the  feetorai 
of  individual  character.     By  the  same  law  which    directs  ths 
movements  of  the  planetary  systems,  heads  may  differ  in  devst 
opment,  but  the  impression  made  on  the  countenance  by  theex0^ 
else  of  certain  passions  and  feelings,  worn  in  by  habit  and  repeti- 
tion, can  no  more  be  mistaken  in  their  indelible  signet  dian  ths 
abrasion  by  water  of  marble.     Nature  has  here   hung  out  bar 
sign  too  palpably  to  be  misinterpreted,  and  as  the  position  of  the 
compass  shows  the  direction  of  the  magnet,   so  are   these  hnes 
graven  deep  on  the  countenance  a  faithful  index  of  the  character 
of  their  possessor.    According  to  that  striking  observation,  iktt 
speech  was  given  to  man  in  order  to   conceal  his  thoughts,  die 
tongue  may  falsify  in  its  utterance,  but  the  eye,  more  unerring  is 
its  language,  will  involuntarily  give  the  lie  to  the  assertion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  mankind  are  easily  is- 
fluenced  by  appearances.  The  observation  contains  profooad 
philosophy.  There  is,  so  to  speak,  an  instinctive  feeling  of  liking 
or  disliking,  which  attracts  to  or  repels  a  person  from  us,  for  whidi 
we  can  assign  no  origin.  Without  adopting  the  theory  of  Aninsl 
Magnetism,  which  considers  the  body  as  being  a  true  magnet,  hav- 
ing its  poles  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  every  day's  observatkiB 
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bean  witaets  to  Jlie  fiM3t  of  aainflweace  in  this  ratpect  not  to  be 
deiu«d.  There  ere  iedmckMle  wbote  eoonleBeaees  at  firit  mg^ 
ereete  an  impreenon  which  after  acquaintanoe  tenda  omlj  le 
atrengthen,  beamiBg  on  the  yiew  like  a  gleam  of  sonahine  atrayed 
from  loaie  higher  sphere,  Soch  co«nleiianeea  ore  themaelvqi  the 
beat  letter  of  reeoBunesdation,  Deeding  no  other  to  give  dwm 
corrency  and  success.  Thej  are  a  draft  on  humanitj,  honored  at 
sight  and  requiring  no  endorser.  They  are  not  beaudfal ;  naj»  if 
you  take  their  features  aeparately,  beanty,  perfaapa»  is  the  last 
thing  which  yon  oould  attribute  to  them ;  yet»  their  candid*  open 
aqiect,  wins  its  way  irresistibly  to  the  heart.  In  describing  their 
physiognomy^  we  should^y  that  the  linea  of  feeling  were  not  Ter- 
aical  but  horinootal,  indicatireof  good  humor^  and  expaadii^  iate 
e  smile.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  met  with  an  indiridnal 
of  this  description,  his  ro«nd»  jovial  countenance,  looking  as  if 
pleased  with  itself,  and  making  all  the  world  pleased  with  it,  ae- 
tuaUy  diffiised  its  influence  into  our  frosty  interior,  sunning  our 
path  and  making  the  snow  beneath  our  feet.  We  fairly  enried 
the  sleek  rotundity  of  our  friend,  being  the  opposite  ei  Cassius 
with  his  *  lean,  hungry  look,"  as  one  who  bore  in  his  own  person 
llie  infallible  signs  of  good  condition — a  second  Diogenes  without 
Us  tub.  As  the  life  of  an  author  is  in  his  books,  so  is  his  face  crf*- 
tan  the  best  edition  of  his  works.  What  haunter  of  inns,  but,  in 
his  perusal  of  tavem-lore,  is  familiar  with  the  portrait  of  Gk>ld- 
smith,  which  still  impresses  us  with  its  bland  physiognomy,  char- 
acterized, in  addition,  by  that  streak  of  broad,  careless  humor 
and  irrepressible  good  feeling,  which  no  blast  of  sorrow  and  no 
reyerses  of  fortune  could  overcome  I  Those  who  had  the  priri- 
lege  of  listening  to  his  "Table  Talk''  will  not  soon  forget  the  mild, 
benevolent  mien,  the  mouth  dimpling  with  good  humor,  the  shag- 
gy  eyebrows,  the  eye  almost  spiritual  in  expression,  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  What  better  representation  of  the  Genius  of 
Comedy  could  be  presented  than  in  the  quizzical  face,  the  orbic- 
ular cranium,  with  cap  set  negligently  upon  it,  the  characteristic 
jovial  expression,  the  air  and  manner  of  Hogarth,  or  that  more 
fun-loring,  laughter-inspiring  personage,  Tom  Hood  !  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  individuals  whose  first  impressions  upon  us 
are  those  of  repulsion,  if  not  absolute  antipathy.  Nature  herself 
gives  us  a  warning  on  the  subject ;  we  dislike  them,  we  know  not 
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"Wky,  iotuft}lj  ■hrtokisg  firom  tli«ir  presenoe^  as  frotn  0Mdo 
ill  omen  hating  9om&  »jfiteikma  ccMHMctioii  witk  otir  own  desd- 
ary.  In  Uiis  ease^  indoed,  die  wanting  is  not  without  purpose,  «d^ 
iw  individnal  who  exeiles  in  our  mudB  such  foefags  of  repsl* 
skm  is  indeed  to  be  aToided  as  our  enemy.  As  Haxlitt  remaorka, 
'^Ilflteagoodhatmr;**  hatred  in  seehaeise  beoooies  rather  a  na- 
ural  iaatkiet  than  a  sentiment* 

There  is  an  i^osjncrasy  of  eountensenee  as  ef  mind«  We  speak 
Aot  now  of  faces  in  regard  to  which  yon  can  assert  notimg  im 
particelar  ;  Aeremay  hanw  been  a  hundred  such,  all  fbrmedaiW 
a  ooHuaon  pattern  and  stereotyped  in  a  common  monk!.  We 
relbr  to  those  whidi  possess  charaetei^-Hi  certain  decided  nmic* 
ing,  which  gires  force  to  their  physiognomy.  It  is  not  easy  to 
describe  this  peculiarity,  whether  k  be  elementary  or  the  reaak 
of  die  various  influences  wfaidi  go  to  make  up  the  essence  of  the 
individua).  The  countenance  has  a  bold,  careless  expression,  aa 
if  daring  the  elements  to  combat  with  it,  defying  alike  the  atonna 
ef  fate  and  fortune.  The  Hnes  have  grown  deep  by  tko 
fcrce  of  habit ;  the  exercise  of  lofty  or  degrading  feelings  baa 
left  their  impress  in  the  lineaments  of  the  face  too  ind^bly  to 
be  erased.  In  the  beaming  of  the  former  we  recognize  Natural 
nobleman,  with  letters  patent  derived  from  Nature  herself— **tha 
nan  with  his  heart  in  his  hands.*'  The  prevailing  expresaiovi  of 
another  face  is  that  of  irrepressible  good  humor,  twinkling  in  each 
glance  of  the  eye,  and  lurking  in  each  dimple  of  the  clieek.r— 
There  are  countenances  which  impress  us  with  a  stronger  feeling 
than  either  of  these,  which  give  us  die  idea  of  great  power  joined 
with  the  attributes  of  indomitable  courage  and  an  iron  will,  wttii 
an  influence  even  more  than  human.  Madame  De  Stael  said  aha 
could  never  feel  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon<^-his  clear, 
cold  eye,  and  passionless  face,  which  seemed  not  to  be  conseiotu 
of  any  trace  of  human  feeling.  The  serf-nobles  of  Russia,  ia 
the  midst  of  their  honors,  quail  before  the  glance,  more  diilHog 
dian  Siberian  snows,  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  most  "  impe- 
rial man"  in  his  dominions.  In  eccentric  individuab,  the  traits  of 
character  which  distinguish  them  are  peculiarly  observable,  tfaua 
giving  us  a  clue  by  which  to  trace  the  elements  of  their  ecoem* 
tricity. 

We  are  among  those  who  consider  portrait  pahating  aa  a  gaod 
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prof(Maion.  Indeed,  we  confete  lo  aomethiiig  like  «  reTerence  £Mr 
the  portrait  painter.  He  borrows  luetre  from  his  employmeat* 
and,  engaged  in  the  delineation  of  the  lineaments  of  the  faee^ 
partakes  of  its  dignity.  The  model  is  before  him»  and  he  is  oalf 
to  study  the  outline  of  countenanee,  the  varying,  ever-changing 
forms  of  expression^  the  finer  traits  of  feeling,  to  transfer  the{^ 
image  to  die  canvas,  with  even  richer  coloring.  That  pardonable 
passion  of  male,  we  will  say  even  of  female,  vanity,  the  desire  to 
eee  one's  self  in  portraiture,  finds  abundant  scope  for  its  exercise^ 
and  the  artist  who  has  the  tact  to  please  by  his  painting,  and 
Mghten  the  efiect  of  the  original  by  additional  charma»  rec^ves 
not  only  smiles  but  gold  for  his  pains.  This  is  the  case,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  female  beauty,  which  has  put  on  its  moat  capti- 
vating aspect,  and  smiled  to  see  its  loveliness  made  more  enchant 
ing  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  succesaftil  artist.  The  studio  of 
Lawrence  was  thronged  with  lords  and  ladies,  the  circles  of  beaii* 
ty  and  fashion,  each  waiting  impatiently  for  a  sitting  to  the  great 
painter.  In  such  moments  of  relaxatiim,  when  even  kings  throw 
eff  their  greatness,  indulging  in  the  familiarities  of  colkM]uial 
intercourse,  what  opportunities  must  not  the  artist  have  bad  for  a 
profound  study  of  human  nature,  penetrating  at  once  into  the 
depths  of  the  soul  with  a  dipl<raaacy  greater  than  that  of  oonrts  t 
Indeed,  we  can  conceive  of  few  occupations  in  which  the  inter«> 
view  could  be  so  interesting  on  both  sides — the  individual  pleased 
lo  sit  for  his  portrait,  and  the  artist  but  too  happy  to  favor  him. 

Apropos  to  this  circumstance,  we  are  reminded  of  an  aneodoto 
related  of  Stuart,  the  famous  portrait  painter,  which  we  tell  on 
tbe  authority  of  Dunlap.  It  appears  that  he  was  traveling  in 
England,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  crowd  of  people,  who  inquired 
who  he  was— to  which  the  painter  replied  that  he  sometimes 
dressedhair.  <*Tou  are  a  hair-dresser,  then  T  '*Notatall-^Isome> 
timaflr,bn»h  a  gentleman's  coat,  and  sometimes  adjust  a  cravat."-* 
^Yon  are  a  valet  t"  ^No  1  to  be  sure,  I  make  coats  and  watsteoats 
tor  gentleBien"-^'Oh,  you  are  a  tailor  V  ^'Tailor !  do  I  k>oklik#a 
taiknr  1  I  dress  hair,  brush  hats  and  boots,  adjust  a  cravat,  and 
make  coats,  waistcoaU  and  breeches,  and  likewise  boots  and  shoes, 
«t  your  service."  ''Oho— «  boot  and  shoe  maker,  after  all." — 
••No !  indeed.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  play  the  fi>ol  with  ymi 
any  lot^g^t  ^^  I  will  tell  yon, upon  my  honor  aa  m  gMiriimaa,  my 
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hma  jMf  profeMion.  I  get  my  bread  by  making  faees.'*  *^ !  yiM 
are  an  actor/'  ''No !  gentlemen,  none  of  these.  I  am  a  portrait 
painter.  If  yon  will  call  at  John  Palmer's,  I  shall  be  ready  wai 
willing  to  brash  you  a  coat  or  hat,  dress  your  hair,  supply  yea 
with  a  wig  of  any  dimensions,  accommodate  you  with  boolB  m 
shoes,  giro  you  mufflers  or  cravats,  and  mnke  faces  for  yon." 

That  countenances  are  transmitted  from  one  indiTidoal  to 
another,  is  a  fafet  physiologicaUy  intm^sting;  yet  few  persons 
seem  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  tfas 
eircumstance.  Sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  feature  of  tfas 
fhce  is  more  commonly  hereditary,  marking  the  race  for  toeees* 
sive  generations.  There  runs,  so  to  speak,  a  ftoiily  reeembkBce 
in  the  looks  of  individuals,  in  conformity  with  that  law^  of  die  Crs* 
ator  which  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  children  in  one  boose* 
hold.  For  the  purposes  of  human  society,  it  would  seem  neces- 
sary that  each  individual  should  be  dbtinctly  recognized  from  the 
other,  yet,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  family  constitii* 
tion,  that  resemblance  should  cement  union.  Physical  and  men* 
tal  qualities  are  often  times  hereditary ;  so,  also,  are  their  types 
transmitted  in  the  countenance.  A  glance  at  the  portraits  ef 
ancient  Rome  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  Csesany 
in  their  outlines  of  majesty  and  grandeur.  In  the  stataes  of  Phid- 
ias and  Praxiteles,  the  gods  came  down  to  the  Greeks  *'in  the  fiks' 
ness  of  men."  There  is  what  may  be  called  a  pedigree  of  noiiiE- 
ty  derived,  not  from  armorial  bearings  or  ancestral  deeds,  batfkmi 
the  possession  of  physical  attributes  of  healdi  and  vigor.  The 
aristocracy  of  England  have  for  centuries  devoted  themselves  to 
the  subject  of  the  physical  improvement  of  their  stock,  by  tfas 
transmission  of  qualities  in  the  blood,  thus  developing  a  race  of 
peculiar  beauty  and  strength.  Money  itself  cannot  pordiase  a 
tkketatthegaycircleof  Almack's,the  only  price  of  admisaicmbeng 
the  possession  of  a  superior  fcnrm  and  a  prepossessing  oood- 
tenance.  Would  that  our  own  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  might 
devote  the  same  attention  to  the  development  of  die  physieri 
fiame,  instead  at  imitating  the  Beau  Brummel  dress  andmaBBeo 
of  current  society ! 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  male  and  female  pfaya- 
ognomy.  The  head  of  the  male  is  generally  larger,  Uie  outlhie  of 
the  feataras  is  more  strongly  marked,  oorreq»o&dhig  with  tfas 
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pseaMor  dvties  and  re«poii«iWlities  Mngned  liim  m  tlie  sterner  aex. 
There  is  the  high  cat  low  forehead,  the  nose  Ronan,  OredaD,  or 
cdeatialy  (oftener  called  pog,)  the  mondi  broadlj  expanding  or 
diminiahiogy  the  chin  prominent  or  retreating.  In  the  female 
dieae  attribotea  are  less  obtenrable,  the  indiTidual  features  are 
less  strongly  marked,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  face  is  charac- 
terised by  gentleness  rather  than  sternness.  Indeed,  the  linear 
inents  of  the  male  and  female  countenance  are  te  be  judged  of  bf 
akogetfaer  a  difierent  standard  of  beauty,  as  what  in  the  one  might  be 
ocmsidered  appropriate  to  his  character,  is  not  always  so  in  the  case 
of  the  other.  In  the  latter,  the  forehead  has  a  softer  outline,  the  nose 
is  less  striking,  the  eyes  are  more  sparkling  or  brilliant,  the  mouth 
smaller  and  more  ezpresshre,  and  the  chin  rounded  with  peculiar 
grace— where,  combined  as  these  lineaments  often  are  with  the 
presence  of  high  intellectual  qualities,  we  haye  the  personification 
of  the  finest  type  of  womanhood.  Not  to  ^>eak  of  many  others  of 
what  has  been  called  the  seraph  sex,  what  these  attributes  may  be 
in  their  peculiar  loreliness,  b  seen  in  the  countenance  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  in  looks  as  well  as  character,  the  belle*ideal  of,  EngHrii 
poetic  genius. 

But  to  turn  from  this  general  survey  of  the  subject  of  physiog- 
nomy to  a  few  particulars.  A  fine,  prominent  ^Drehead,  all  wiH 
admit,  is  a  noble  feature,  regarded  as  Uie  index  of  calm  deliberik 
tion  and  pure  thought.  Whether  relaxed  with  a  smile  or  con- 
tracted into  a  frown,  it  is  here  that  the  soul  is  particularly  mir- 
rored. We  have  seen  sudi  foreheads,  with  their  lofty  bearing 
indicative  of  intellectual  greatness  and  masculine  strength.  Such 
JB  Webster's,  with  its  broad  massiveness  and  depth,  beetling,  aa 
we  have  sometimes  thought,  like  a  crag  over  a  precipice.  Clay 
has  a  less  prominent  but  not  less  striking  forehead,  its  attribute 
bemg  height  rather  than  breadth,  while  in  the  brow,  towering 
upward  with  lofVy  irregularity,  we  recognize  the  firatures  of  Ci^ 
houB.  There  is  the  poet's  forehead,  expanding  (we  speak  phre- 
nologically,)  in  the  region  of  ideality,  as  in  the  bust  of  Shak^ 
^>eare ;  and  there  is  the  mathematical  forehead.  Inroad  and  pro- 
found :  there  is  the  gay,  laughing  brow,  wreathed  wkh  the  smiles 
of  Momus,  and  the  serious,  contemplative  brow,  with  scarcely  a 
wrinkle  to  disturb  its  serenity.  A  low  forehead  in  a  male  is  net 
unbecoming,  while»  as  a  vmA  of  gentleness  and  grace,  i  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  of  female  beauty. 
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Of  all  thefeaturot  of  the  fiioe,  the  eye,  perhaps,  hasheen  Aemoet 
eulogized.  Its  power  is  uniTerBaUy  admiftted ;  lorers  have  dHa- 
ted  on  its  beauty,  and  poets  have  bestowed  oa  k  their  higfaestprai»» 
as.  It  is  the  most  expressive  feature  of  the  coantenanoe,  fraa 
the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  passion  of  the  soul  which  it  bhj 
aot  in  its  language  embody.  It  hums  or  freeses,  it  tightess  er 
cbrkens,  it  nniles  or  weeps,  hy  turas ;  now,  frowning  in  ang«r~ 
now,  melting  in  love.  As  a  piece  of  mechanism,  its  delicate  atrvs^ 
tore  cannot  but  command  our  admiration,  w^le  its  attribute  cf 
eolor  gives  it  an  advantage  possessed  by  tioother  feature  of  the  ftee. 
It  is  the  most  formidable  weapmi  of  Beauty,  and  one  virhi^  has 
been  but  too  powerful  in  its  influenoe.  We  tfamk  it  is  a  Spaaisli 
author  who  says :  ''If  I  wished  to  kill  my  enemy,  I  would  use  oaa 
of  the  eyes  of  my  mistress."  Antony  was  conquered  by  the  eys 
of  Cleopatra-*^  richer  jewel  than  that  which  the  queen  diasolvad 
hi  her  repast.  Shakspeare  has  strikingly  delineated  die  power  ef 
this  organ,  Juliet  still  captivates  us  with  the  speaking  tendemesi 
ef  her  eye,  while  in  the  fierce  glanoe  and  indignuitmieQ  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  we  shudder  at  the  personificatioa  of  female  depravity 
and  revenge.  There  is  the  eye  of  jet,  flashing  with  lustrous 
beauty,  and  the  cerulean  eye,  langnishtng  with  ks  hue.  There  is 
fk»  eye  of  the  painter,  with  its  fine,  arobad  contour,  and  the  eye 
ef  tlie  statesman,  with  its  ftovreaching  ken.  There  is  the  eye  of 
the  poet,  ^  fine  frenzy  rolHug,"  and  the  calm,  j^losophie  eys^ 
cold  as  Dian  in  its  glanoe. 

The  greatest  of  modem  speakevs  took  lessons  from  the  grsat- 
est  of  modem  actors.  And  we  have  often  thought  how  much  the 
art  of  oratory  depended  on  a  proper  aoquaintanee  with  die  ssi- 
eace  of  physiognomy.  The  eflfects  of  eloquence  are  tangiMe  and 
MMBediate ;  not  so,  however,  with  the  training  necessary  to  j»o- 
dooe  it.  The  ardent  admirers  of  Ciay  and  Webster  would  Iwrd- 
ly  credit  the  patient  and  persevering  industry,  as  instanoed  in  die 
discipline  ef  die  features  as  well  as  of  die  mind,  requiate  to  the 
aofaievemeut  of  their  great  eflforts.  As  fer  as  ooMcems  the  ous- 
vrard  ezpressioo,  this  is  pardcularly  the  case.  It  has  passed  into 
a  proveri>  dMt  it  is  not  so  mndi  dM  thing  said,  as  die  manner  cf 
saying  it»  v/hkk  gives  it  effMt  This  results  from  that  sjFmpadiy 
Vfhich  must  always  obtain  between  die  speaker  and  his  andieiioe. 
The  great  orators  of  oorday,  as  well  as  ef  awrient  tfanas^ 
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atood  this  subject — and  to  their  attention  to  external  grace  of 
manner  and  delivery,  as  well  as  the  high  character  o£  thpir 
thoughts,  may  be  attributed,  in  no  smaU  degree,  their  success  in 
rhetorical  effort.  Such  was  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  in  the 
House  of  Lords^  and  of  Brougham,  when  he  rose  in  his  m%ht  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

But  to  turn  from  the  rostrum  to  the  stage.  If  the  study  of 
physiognomy  is  important  to  the  orator,  still  more  so  is  it  to  the 
odor.  His  very  object  is  to  personify  by  imitation.  And  if  it 
be  necessary  to  study  deeply  the  character  of  the  play,  so  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  Me  to  portray  the  passions  in  the  workings  of 
hj»  own  covntenance,  will  be  his  success  in  dramatic  repreientar 
tioB— a  result  which  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  most  carefiil 
atody  of  men  and  manners.  He  must  possess  ki  some  degree  the 
power  of  the  Dramatist  himself,  not  only  in  his  ability  to  plaee 
liinself  in  the  situation  of  die  personages  he  would  repreaaat^ 
lMiti  also,  to  make  them  speak  in  their  own  proper  charaoteis.  To 
accomplish  these  ends  requires  a  diligent  and  persevering  study 
of  the  human  countenance  particularly,  which  those  who  are  cog* 
nicanl  only  of  the  immediate  effect  of  acting,  would  hardly  crediL 
What  this  result,  united  with  high  int^lectual  powers,  has  be«i 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  annab  of  the  stage  fiilly  exhilnU 
How  did  the  modem  Roscius  thrill  pit  and  gallery  with  his  ininiip> 
taUe  representations  of  comic  life  and  maimers,  and  9be.  Sid- 
dons  trod  the  boards  with  majesty  and  beauty,  of  English  dra- 
Biatic  literature  the  tragic  Queen  I  How  did  Macready  depict 
Jioar  on  the  forlorn  heath,  and  Mrs.  Butler  impersonate  the  lov^ 
sick  Juliet  1  How,  more  recently,  in  the  chiuracter  at  Richard 
did  Booth  **  bring  down  the  house,''  and  when  Forrest  appeared 
of  late  in  Park  Theatre,  how  did  we  dream  that  "  Bimam  wood 
had  come  to  Dunainane !" 

We  c<»clude  this,  perhaps,  too  protracted  article,  on  the  sabjectof 
Physiognomy*  with  an  anecdote  which  we  beard  the  other  day,  of 
two  individuals  who  met  each  other,  each  characterized  by  an  ex- 
caedingly  long  nose.  Each  stopped  involuntarily,  startled  at  the  ap*> 
pearance  of  his  neighbor,  with  an  emotion  of  surprise,  which  was 
o^ly  heightened  by  the  remark  of  oaeof  them,  "You  may  pass,  Sir.'' 
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INCIDENTS  AT  SEA.— DEATH  AND  BURIAL. 


BT  RET.  PETER  GORDON. 

It  was  on  the  4tb  of  October,  183—,  that  I  took  my  departure 
from  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  revisithig  my  native  land ;  saA 
well  do  I  remember  with  what  feelings  of  exultation  I  placed  my 
foot  upon  the  deck  of  that  noble  ship,  that  was  to  convey  mebsdt 
again,  to  the  home  of  my  fathers.  I  had  seen  America — a  name 
and  place  that  had  been  embalmed  in  my  heart  from  my  bof^ 
hood,  from  the  representations  of  friends  who  had  preceded  me ; 
and  ftxmi  what  I  had  read  of  its  rastness,  and  exemption  frmii 
many  of  the 'thorns  and  thistles  that  grew  rank  in  my  native  Sco- 
tia, as  well  as  from  an  early  love  of  its  Government  and  Inatita- 
dons ;  the  which  preference  I  have  since  manifested  in  makiBg  it 
my  adopted  country,  and  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
a  privilege  I  honor — ^I  value  next  to  my  hope  of  being  a  **  Mlow 
citisen  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God.**  I  bad 
visited  several  of  the  States  and  Canada,  I  had  heard  once  and 
again  the  roar  of  its  mighty  Niagara ;  I  had  stood  enraptured  <m 
the  dizzy  brink  of  rocks  that  overlook  that  world  of  waters,  rol* 
ling  over  the  fearful  precipice  into  the  gulf  beneath ;  I  hmd  been 
on  die  broad  bosom  of  her  expansive  lakes,  or  rather  inland  seas 
once  barely  escaping  shipwreck;  I  had  been  fascinatad  withdie 
beauty  of  her  landscapes,  and  mqestic  rivers ;  I  had  been  hon- 
ored with  the  friendship  and  friendly  intercourse,  for  yeara,  of 
■ome  of  her  best  citizens ;  I  had,  in  short,  realized  all,  and  vaom 
Hian  all,  my  fimcy  pictured  of  romantic  interest  in  the  new  wcnrUL 
Yet  all  could  not  exceed  the  rapture  of  that  moment,  whan  I 
turned  my  face  and  foot  toward  the  land  of  the  ''niouiitaia 
and  the  flood,"  **  my  own,  my  dear,  my  native  land."  Tea,  aa  sa3 
after  sail  was  unloosed,  and  all  **  sheeted  home,"  I  was  in  aa  ex* 
tacy  of  delight  at  the  hope  of  once  more  casting  my  longing  eyes 
upon  that  spot  of  earth,  dearer  than  all,  and  associated  wkk  my 
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earUest  aad  fondest  reoottectiona.  Abreedy  was  I,  in  imigintfio^ 
amid  scenes  fkmQisr  to  my  scbodboy  days ;  efimbing  the.  ragged 
OKmBtain,  or  wandering  with  soothed  and  eioatrized  feefings,  along 
the  lonely  dell»  dasping  th^  fond  friend  of  my  early  youth,  and 
aoraking  in  feelings  that  an  exile  only  knows.  How  irrepressible 
Am  longings  of  nature,  and  how  deeply  imbedded  in  our  souls  are  oar 
earliest  impressions !  May  it  not  be  with  such  feelings  the  Cluria- 
tian  takes  his  departure  from  this  rale  of  tears,  to  enter  that  state 
of  bliss  beyond  the  grave  1  Paul  certainly  does  not  speak  of  ki$ 
departure  with  regret,  but  in  the  language  of  a  pilgrim  long  a 
atraager  from  his  borne,  and  wishing  for  heaTen-— whose  bark,  tos* 
aad  for  many  years  on  the  boisterous  ocean  of  life,  has  at  lengtk 
the  prospect  of  entmng  into  that  *'  rest  that  remains  for  die  peo 
pie  of  Gt>d,"  meeting  again  die  long  lost  friends  of  earth— aad 
meeting  to  part  no  more.  Well,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  beginniag 
of  dtat  sober  month  oi  autumn — calm  and  clear  October— the 
best  in  tbe  year,  I  ween,  for  a  speedy  homeward  voyage :  we  em* 
barked,  and  soon  left  in  the  distance  that  most  lovely  of  bays,  aad 
▼aried  scenery  of  islands,  steam  boats,  ^cc,  that  grace  the  entrance 
to  the  Empire  State,  and  were  once  more  &irly  out  at  mo.  The 
weather  was  delightful  as,  on  the  following  morning,  I  arose  early, 
to  get  a  view  of  the  rising  sun ;  and  such  a  view  is  worth  rising 
fbr ;  as  in  slow  and  silent  majesty,  that  monarch  of  day  a|^>eared 
to  emerge  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  poured  his  bril* 
liaat  rays  like  a  shower  of  gold  upon  the  wide  waste  of  sparidiag 
waters,  forcibly  reminding  one  of  the  inimitable  description  of 
dtt  Psalmist,  **  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  die  sun,  which  is 
as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber  and  rcjjoiceth  as  a  stnmg 
man  to  run  a  race.''  In  our  company — ^which  was  small  bat 
agreeable— 4here  was  one,  who,  like  myself,  was  returning  to  his 
early  home  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  with  the  intention  of  spending 
there  the  remainder  c^his  days,  and  in  the  hope  of  realising  those 
eigoyments  which  the  distant  prospect  often  promises,  but  uriiich 
are  not  always  realized,  ffis  was  a  long  farewell— a  last  adieu  to 
n  land  in  which  he  had  been  fortunate,  and  might  have  been  hap- 
f»y,  bvt  for  tlmt  yearning  desire,  he  told  me  he  could  not  suppress^ 
ct  beholding  again  his  native  home ;  and  the  fond  wish  that  his 
dnst  might  minf^  widi  diatof  his  kindred,  and  fika  the  good  old 
Baffsillai,  ^Oileadite,  be  ''buried  by  the  grave  of  his iailMr 
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aid  Us  Bwtiier  f*  a  kc^w^  alas !  which  ww  neror  raalMed,  as  ika 
arrant  will  show.  He  was  feebia  when  he  eaabarked,  b«t  indol^ed 
11m  hope  diat  the  Toyage  would  improve  his  heakh  and  alreiigtik^ 
and  for  a  tine  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  so ;  bat  h  was  aot  lomg 
till  his  <M  complaint  ret«mied,  and  with  such  alarming  sympfii— 
aa  to  afford  little  hope  that  he  should  see  the  end  of  our  vayagcu 
How  I  wished  that  his  earnest  desires  might  be  gratified,  fi>r  I 
vaaUy  krred  the  man,  though  an  entire  stranger  to  me.  There  w«a 
that  indescribable  9(meUiing  about  him,  which  throws  a  charm  < 
the  character,  and  made  me  wish,  and  ftrrentlj  pray,  that 
might  Hve.  Btfaay  and  firequent  were  our  intorriews,  and  as  i 
would  he  discourse  of  the  scenes  and  pleasares  of  early  hib,  he 
hoped  to  renew,  which  only  de^ieaed  my  interest  in  his  welfiaro, 
and  earnest  desire  that»  through  the  kind  providence  of  Gtid, 
Bothing  would  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  his  hope  and  expeotatiiMi 
er  defeat  die  darling  wish  of  his  heart.  But,  alas !  we  were  both 
to  he  disappointed.  He  was  to  yield  up  his  life  at  sea,  and  I  was 
to  lose  a  more  than  eommon  travriing  aoqnaintanee,  wlnle  yet  fir 
from  home.  We  had  been  at  sea  about  three  weeks,  when  tint 
event  occurred  which  terminates  all  our  calculations,  and  all  ovr 
earthly  hopes.  His  disorder  had  been  gradually  increasing,  wM 
the  loss  of  strai^;th ;  but  it  was  not  till  within  a  few  days  af 
Ua  death,  that  he  gave  up  all  hope ;  and  when  he  came  to  reafisa 
the  fact  that  he  mmai  die,  that  all  of  medical  skill  was  of  no  avaii, 
that  his  long  cheridied  expectations  of  reaching  his  home  weae 
hut  a  delusive  dream,  and  that  the  **  deep,  deep  sea'*  must  be  bis 
grave,  I  thought  hb  heart  would  have  died  within  him,  and  hai 
decease  been  as  mudi  a  death  of  despair  as  of  disease.  And 
there  was  certainly  much  in  the  circumstances  of  my  firiesd  to 
aggravate  the  pain  of  parting  with  life  at  that  moniom  much  ts 
create  the  desire  to  live,  and  little  to  reconcile  the  mind,  even  of  a 
pkms  man,  to  be  wining  then  to  die.  Under  any  drcumataneasi 
death  is  a  solemn  event  to  the  individual  who  is  about  to  pa» 
away  from  time  into  eternity ;  hut  at  sea  it  it  doubly  sow  Far 
distant  firom  friends  and  relations,  whose  very  presence  and  sym- 
pathy tend  so  powerfully  to  sooth  the  heart,  and  allay  ils  fears  in 
Its  last  agonies,  ^vhose  tender  interest  softens  die  ptHow  of  cB»- 
Ivess,  and  smooths  t!»e  rugged  passage  to  the  toaib^  was  palaHil 
briiaed;  bntlnadditkm  totUs,topass  away  wtaeUivkm,  asdaap 
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9md  dark  m  tk»  cavai  of  ooean  thoniMlveftyif  not  to  b^opme  food 
Smt  tb#  noMten  of  tho  deep^  with  th#  grief  of  lost  and  the  bil> 
tameea  of  disappoijitmeot,  was  too  dirtroawng  loag  to  endure,  aad 
IB  SMTcy  hk  ejea  were  oloaed,  and  the  heaTing  heart  at  last  atilled 
hf  the  blow  of  death.  Thus  departed  that  intereathig  Btrasgen* 
wmi  UKMigfa  it  i«  bjr  DO  m/fam  uoGeiiimon  for  ua  to  read  the  an- 
>owieei»opt>  **  died  at  aeap''  aad  after  alia  matter  of  little  momeat 
wk^e  we  die,  but  hme,  inasnuich  at  the  eea  aa  weU  as  the  grave^ 
aheil  give  up  its  dead»  yet,  from  that  nunseut  to  this,  it  has  been 
■ly  prayer  that  when  that  eventful  hour  shall  arrive,  it  may  not  bo 
written  q(  me^  *'  died  at  sea,''  but  in  some  spot  where  it  can  be 
Sioofded,  **  Here  lie  the  remains,"  kc 

The  burial,  if  audi  it  can  be  called,  speedily  followed,  and  as 
ay  persoBB  who  have  ever  been  at  sea,  never  witnessed  eitbev 
t  or  burial  there,  we  shall  attempt  to  describe  a  funeral  at 
ee%  and  if  the  former  is  undesirable,  the  latter  is  infinitely  more 
to  at  least,  so  it  appears  to  me.  There  was  no  indecent  haste 
in  the  removal  of  the  body,  as  if  it  was  desirous  to  be  rid, 
ae  aeon  as  posaible,  of  a  disagreeable  nuisance;  though  there  waa 
diapaach,  which,  in  the  circumstances,  could  not  be  said  to  arise 
firoaa  indifferenoe  or  disrespect — a  fact  that  cannot  be  affirmed  in 
aU  eases  of  burials  on  shore.  A  few  hours  served  to  make  the 
neeessary  preparations  for  interment,  and  when  all  was  ready  for 
paoceeding  with  the  last  sad  offices  of  humanity,  the  body,  wrap- 
ped in  its  winding-sheet  and  lasbed  to  a  board,  was  brought  upon 
deck,  Oae  end  of  the  board  rested  on  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  so 
pleeed  that  when  the  order  was  given  it  could  be  easily  and  slowly 
launched  into  the  deep*  Near  it  were  ranged  the  passengers  and 
erew,  while  a  death-like  silence  and  unwonted  solemnity  sat  upon 
that  audience,  as  they  stood  grouped  together  under  the  broad  can- 
opy of  heaven,  and  the  world  of  waters  all  around,  into  which 
they  were  about  to  launch  the  remains  of  one  who  had  lately 
been  in  the  midst  of  us.  Never  have  I  beheld  a  more  solenm 
sight,  and  I  never  wish  to  see  it  again.  Destitute  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  the  paraphernalia  of  a  flineral  on  shore,  it  was  all  the 
more  unnatural  and  repulsive  to  the  feelings,  to  think  of  casting  it 
forth  into  the  deep,  to  be  found  and  known  no  more,  as  some  out- 
east  thing,  abandoned  by  his  species,  and  buried  in  oblirion  for- 
ever.   I  have  said  there  waa  an  unwonted  solemnity  in  the  iqppear* 
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tnoe  of  tlie  tbip'fl  comptoy,  at  they  t/tooi  ikere  iaokted  fron  di 
the  world,  and  aeemed  to  belong  neidier  to  heaven  nor  earth,  bol 
rilendj  commiining  widi  the  de«d,  and  hi  sympalhy  k  raigbt  be 
with  the  dead,  who  had  Mtthe  crashing  weight  of  Uighled  hopei^ 
and  that  in  the  moment  when  rendered  more  dear  by  the  prospeet 
of  a  speedy  fulfilment.  And  this  was  increased,  if  poeBible»  dut* 
ing  the  performance  of  the  ftineral  obsequies,  as,  deeply  mofwmi 
himself,  as  what,  to  Mm,  as  well  as  most  of  those  before  hiai^ 
was  a  norel  burial  senrice,  the  man  eft  Qod  feeliiigly  alloiad 
to  the  solemn  duty  he  was  called  on  to  discharge ;  spake  of  ^m 
work  oi  death— the  time  to  die— the  ''seasons,  all  dwt  deadi  has 
for  his  own,"  and  how  soon  we  all  might  be  in  ^  sitaation  of  tka 
one  before  us,  when  the  buoyant  hopes  and  brOliaat  proapeols 
that  now  gilded  our  horizon,  would  be  orer-caat  with  gioom,  and 
perish  unexpectedly  and  forever ;  and  how  essential  a  UviDg  hkk 
in  that  Redeemer,  who  conquered  deadi,  wasto  allay  dM  fears  aad 
brighten  even  the  prospect  of  Hmt  hour  that  sooner  or  latar 
comes  to  every  man.  After  forveat  prayers  that  his  follow  voya- 
gers with  himself,  might  be  f afoiy  carried  over  the  boiaCmoas 
ocean  of  Hfe,  and  find,  through  infinite  mercy,  die  peaoefVal  haven 
of  rest,  the  order  was  given  to  commit  the  body  to  the  deep. 
Slowly,  as  if  performing  reluctantly  a  disagreeable  doty,  those 
who  had  it  in  charge  moved  it  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  and  thea 
sank  into  the  deep  and  disappeared  forever  from  our  view.  Gka- 
dually  the  company  retired,  the  crew  to  their  posts,  and  die  pas- 
sengers to  whatever  might  be  found  agreeable  to  them ;  but,  sait 
dened  with  the  events  that  had  transpired,  and  the  crowding 
dioughts  of  Hfo's  vuin  tumult,  it  was  some  time  before  I  couM 
move  or  withdraw  my  eyes  from  the  spot  where  my  friend  had 
disappeared.  Meanwhile  our  noble  ship  rode  gaily  on,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  word  of  truth,  *'  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  none 
layetb  it  to  heart;  and  merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  con- 
sidering the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come."  And 
never  before  did  these  words  of  the  ancients  seem  so  true  and 
forcible—*'  Life  is  as  a  ^bip  passing  over  the  waves  of  the  water, 
of  which,  when  it  is  gone  by,  no  trace  can  be  found,  neither  the 
path-way  of  her  keel  in  the  billows." 

Thus  passed  away  and  disappeared  this  interesting  stranger,  of 
whose  destiny  this  is  probably  the  only  record ;  and  musing  dien 
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on  that  myitcrious  provideBce,  that  had  blotted  him  out,  as  it 
were,  from  the  midst  of  the  living,  I  could  hardly  perceive  any 
indicatton  of  the  kindnoM  of  the  Creator,  in  circumstances  that 
seemed  to  justify  his  expectation  of  accomplishing  what  he  had 
so  long  and  so  ardently  desired.  But  I  have  since  that  period 
Isamed  enough  to  "justify  the  ways  of  Gk>d  to  men/'  and  that  in 
kittdness,  not  in  wrath,  he  disappoints  our  fondest  expectations.  I 
have  found  that  hope  is  not  verity,  and  the  very  things  that  pro- 
■ise  pleasure  are  those  that  give  pain.  Had  he  lived  to  return 
to  his  native  land,  after  so  many  year's  absence^abroad,  he  would 
have  found  vrith  many  others,  that  home  is  not  so  much  a  thing  of 
location,  as  of  circumstances,  and  that  where  these  are  wanting, 
we  feel  ourselves  strangers,  though  on  the  spot  where  we  first  saw 
dM  light  which  we  so  dearly  love.  The  changes  that  a  few  years 
produce  in  scenes  once  familiar ;  the  friends  we  have  left  and 
hope  to  meet  again— gone;  and  the  very  few  remaining  to  greet 
our  return  and  sympathise  with  our  ardent  imaginings,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  contribute  to  lesson  the  enjoyment  antici- 
pated ;  and  it  becomes  often  a  regret  that  we  have  sacrificed  so 
much  for  what  yields  so  little  to  repay  our  exertions,  or  gratify  our 
longing  desires.  He  might  have  realized  the  feelings  of  one 
of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  he  was  liberated  from  prison  after  a 
confinement  of  over  fifty  years,  by  the  generosity  of  the  Prince 
Chinvang ;  but  who,  after  wandering  about  for  some  days  to  find 
some  fHend  to  relieve  or  assist,  or  remember  him,  found  all  his 
friends,  family,  relations  dead,  and  himself  forgotten,  entreated 
the  privilege  of  being  restored  to  his  prison,  to  wear  out  the 
wretched  remains  of  his  life.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a  hope 
and  there  is  a  home,  which  may  be  reached,  and  far  exceed  the 
most  sanguine  expectation,  in  which  there  is  neither  to  be  expe- 
rienced the  grief  of  loss  or  the  bitterness  of  disappointment 
Thither  let  the  wearied  spirit  soar,  and  find  its  perfect  rest,  where 
"not  a  wave  of  trouble  rolls,  across  the  peaceful  breast." 

**  The  ^ird  that  soars  to  yonder  skies, 
Though  hea?en  is  nigh  seems  still  unblest ; 

It  leaves  them,  and  with  rapture  flies 
Swift  to  its  own,  its  much  loved  nest. 

**  Though  beauteous  scenes  may  meet  its  view, 

And  breezes  blow  from  balmy  groves, 
With  wing  untired,  with  bosom  true, 

It  turns  to  that  dear  spot  it  bfes. 
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WhkUf^  the  jeyi,  tkt  proip^ets  where  1 1 
Thee  I  prefer,  i^y  dear,  mj  ChristiaD  home ; 

And  as  a  child,  when  BcariDs;  sonndB  molest, 
Clings  dose  and  docer  to  tts  mothers  hretst; 

So  the  loud  torrent,  aod  the  world's  wild  Mar» 

But  bind  me  to  my  Christiao  friends  the  more.** 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  BBAUTY. 


BT  MRS.  li.  H.  SieOUaNKT. 


Spirit  of  beauty, — ^who  dost  love  to  dwell 
In  the  pnre  chalice  of  yon  new-bom  flower, 

That  unrepintng  shares  my  wintry  cell. 
And  from  my  hand  receives  the  mimic  •lH>wer  : 

S|Nrit, — who  hoverest  o*er  the  babe*s  repoae, 
Where  guardian  angels  bend  with  TiewleM  kisA, 

Counting  the  innocence  no  guile  that  knows, 
A  faint  reflection  of  their  higher  bliss  : 

Spirit, — who  on  the  humblest  lip  doth  rest. 

That  uttereth  words  of  kindness, — and  art  seen 

In  the  calm  sunshine  of  the  lowly  breast. 
Garnering  its  treasure  in  a  clime  serene ; 

Spirit, — who,  mid  the  smile  of  holy  age, 

Closing  its  course  in  hope,  dost  make  abode, — 

Tho'  Time  hath  ploughM  the  brow  with  tymnt  rage 
And  scattered  snows,  where  sunny  tresses  flow'd : 

Spirit, — ^who  tremblest  thro'  the  loneliest  star 
That  the  storm-driven  mariner  descries, — 

And  from  the  rush-light,  when  its  beam  a&r, — 
Eye  of  his  cot, — the  way-worn  peasant  spies  : 
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Swe«t  Spicit,  Umoh  ov  hoarto,  aad  aithe  eUdt 
Who  lowwd  his  pureaM'  home  dodi  lingiog  hie, 

Efpies  ■ome  wanderer,  ehireriDg  on  the  wild, 
And  leadi  him  onward  with  a  pitying  eye, — 

So,  point  na  to  oar  Fadier ! — He  who  bade 
Thee  in  this  wilderness,  His  way  prepare— 

And  by  thy  sweet,  refining  influence,  aid 
Upward  to  Him, — First  perfect  and  First  fair. 


PICTURES  WITHOUT  FRAMES. 


BT  COBPOEAL  TBIIC. 

Mt  Forest  Home  I  A  consecrated  spot,  enwreathed  with  the 
happiest  associationB— flooded  with  a  torrent  of  the  warmest 
memories !     Who  would  not  have  his  home  in  a  wood  ? 

So  subdued  are  its  influences,  drawing  dieir  charmed  life  from 
dell  and  dangle,  leaf  and  tree,  dirowing  a  canopy  of  kaleido- 
•eope  colors  orer  die  dreams  and  aspirations  of  him  who  claims 
ita  delightful  occupancy  t 

So  sweet  its  inspirations,  flinging  round  the  commonest  thoughts 
a  drapery  of  beauty  such  as  Nature  herself  can  only  afford  I 

So  heavenly  its  promptings,  rolling  oyer  the  inner  heart  a 
smooth,  even  flow  of  emotions,  as  the  surfkce  of  the  limped  rirer 
rolls,  like  a  moving  panorama,  its  own  sky-stolen  paintings  orer 
die  clear  bottom  beneath  it  I 

So  glorious  all  its  associations,  gathered  as  they  are  into  the 
soul  fitNn  the  babbling  brook,  die  giant  trees,  die  gorgeous  hues 
oi  sunrise  and  sunset,  die  blue  sky  abore,  and  the  deep  quiet 
around! 

Tongue  and  pen  were  too  lame  to  describe  die  beauties  of  ''Hy 
Forest  Home.'*  Yet  shall  pen  essay  die  description.  As  the 
trareHer  hears  the  sound  of  his  carriage  wheels  on  the  old  wooden 
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bridge  di6  gradutlly  away,  and  ihm  flaik  and  foan  of  the  water 
OTer  the  dam  begin  to  fill  hit  ears  with  muBic,  far  ahead  throogh 
the  leaf-laden  Ibrest  trees  he  deBcriet  a  mansion.  His  passage 
through  this  leaf  j  colonnade  is  slow,  but  gratifying.  Involunta- 
rily he  uncoTors  his  head  to  cool  his  brow,  and  gazes  round  to 
drink  in  with, his  fascinated  eyes  the  simple  and  rough,  but  glo- 
rious beauty  of  the  place.  The  great  trees,  though  a  little  thin- 
ned, rock  and  nod  as  they  rocked  and  nodded  fifty  years  ago. 
The  rocks  lift  up  their  gray,  moss-covered  heads,  as  diey  did  long 
before  the  **  opening"  exposed  them  to  the  common  gaze.  Nim- 
ble squirrels  chatter  on  either  side,  and  the  wood  rings  with  the 
sharp  echoes  of  their  noise.  Far  down  through  the  trees  on  the 
right,  among  the  rocks  that  stud  the  stream  like  gray  castlee 
scattered  over  a  wild  old  country,  tumble  and  roar  the  noisy  wa- 
ters. Foaming  and  glistening^ — plunging  and  resounding — go  the 
driven  torrents  between  the  rocks  that  begem  the  river. 

A  half  dozen  dwellings,  where  the  road  opens,  indicate  some 
sort  of  a  ''  place,'*  and  exactly  in  that  place  and  within  its  pre- 
cious purlieus,  is  in  truth  *'  My  Forest  Home." 

The  homestead  faces  the  hill  on  the  East.  From  out  the  win- 
dows the  eye  rests  on  an  amphitheatre  of  cleared  wood,  the  en- 
tire circuitous  line  of  which  is  marked  with  the  deep  green  of 
trees  in  full  verdure,  as  distinctly  as  the  line  of  the  mower's 
swath  is  traced  by  the  up-standing  grass  behind  it.  At  sunrisey 
from  the  vine-clad  piazza,  the  scene  is  as  gorgeous  as  it  is  re- 
freshing. Drowsy  eyes  open  with  delight  to  the  splendors  Na- 
ture has  piled  and  himg  up  as  it  were  all  around  them.  The  son, 
just  peering  over  the. edge  of  the  hill,  streams  his  dazzling  beams 
down  into  the  forest  secrecy,  lighting  up  the  dense  wood  with  his 
effulgence,  staring  through  windows,  and.  lifting  up  the  misty  veil 
of  the  river  to  kiss  the  smooth  face  of  the  water  it  conceals. 
Sunrise  crowds  the  mind  with  thoughts  at  any  time;  a  sunrise 
seen  from  the  point  I  speak  of  is  almost  inspiration  itself.  I 
could  here  always  repeat  the  words  of  John  Randolph  to  his  ser- 
vant, after  he  witnessed  the  sight  from  «one  of  the  highest  points 
of  the  Blue  Ridge — "  John,  if  any  one  ever  tells  you  again  there 
isn't  a  Grod,  tell  him  he  lies  1" 

Let  it  be  a  morning  in  June— the  month  of  roses — and  seat 
yourself  on  this  piazza.    The  woods  are  alive  with  a  melody  of 
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MOBcfai.  Hie  golden  Bonligfat  is  lettiag  m  throogh  the  onmded 
traesy  eTery  beam  aa  dtaetened  ai  if  eomiag  tbrough  the  rich 
eUdned  glass  of  8<»ie  magnificent  cathedral.  Away  through  these 
same  trees,  down  among  the  moss-kirtled  rocks,  glistens  the  beai^ 
tiflil  riyer,  bearing  on  its  bosom  dimples  and  bubbles  and  foam- 
beBde,  and  sending  back  to  your  ear  the  hushed  sound  of  itsroax^ 
ing  mustc 

A  breakftst  after  such  a  sight  may  be. eaten  widi  a  joit 
Tetish.  Let  it  be  only  plain  crisped  toast  from  the  wheaten  lea^ 
widi  tmxtet  that  looks  as  yellow  as  gold,  giving  an  air  of  poverty 
to  aU  else  on  the  table— a  nice  slice  of  fresh  ham,  with  a  dish  of 
poached  eggs,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  whose  very  color  is  proof  that 
it  is  savory.  A  simple  breakfast,  I  allow,  but  enough,  if  we  are 
to  paas  the  day  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  creations 
about  us. 

The  old  cow-path  behind  the  barn  leads  through  the  meadow^ 
vrom  with  the  steady  tread  of  the  patient  creatures  on  their  return 
home  for  a  multitude  of  summers.  Dew-gems  cluster  on  the 
graae-blades  and  the  bushes,  and  inlay  the  fresh  green  carpet  with 
drops  of  silvery  beauty.  Thrushes  flit  among  the  tangled  spray 
twittering  away  in  the  overflow  of  th^  morning  joy.  A  small 
stream  of  water  oozes  gently  through  the  rich,  dank  bottom 
aeroes  our  path,  and  collects  itself  in  a  little  pool  beyond,  where 
a  hmidred  birds  come  daily  to  bathe.  Patient  cows  stop  thek 
grazing  for  a  moment,  raise  thmr  heads  and  mildly  gaze  at  us  till 
we  are  past. 

Through  a  copse  of  birch  that  skirts  one  side  of  the  meadow, 
and  vre  are  on  the  plain  again.  Stile  and  wall  follow  in  succes- 
sion, the  cap-stones  of  the  latter  sitting  carelessly  on  the  ridge,  as 
ready  to  topple  after  a  body  one  way  as  another.  Through  mead- 
ow after  meadow,  some  smooth,  some  grass-tufted,  some  bog-rid. 
died,  and  we  catch  at  last  a  glimpse  of  the  little  brook  ^t  winds 
like  a  silver  thread  in  among  the  deep  green  sedge  on  either  side 
of  it.  A  rude,  old  bridge  spans  it  where  it  would  cross  the  road, 
whose  gaping  chinks  let  through  showers  of  sand  into  the  dark^ 
cool  water  below.  Underneath  it  lay  soaking  the  round  arms  of 
its  olden  firame,  where  innumerable  suckers  and  diminutive  pick- 
erel hide  themselves.  A  score  of  frogs  leap  ofi*,  if  you  once  set 
foot  there,  piping  their  shrill  notes,  and  sousing  themselves  sud- 
d  enly  into  the  water. 
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A  brass  wire  slippemoose  has  drawn  oat  for  me  a  plenty  of 
these  suckers,  just  below  the  bridge ;  but  as  'Skiing''  is  comiiig 
into  fashion  with  experimenters,  I  shall,  the  next  time,  qpread 
myself  out  on  the  bank,  and  proceed  to  administer  to  them  an 
experiment  of  that  description.  Day  after  day,  in  clear,  pure 
wmither,  I  have  straggled  along  the  banks  of  this  limpid  little 
brook,  through  all  its  twistings  and  turnings.  In  some  quiet 
nooks,  its  waters  find  a  momentary  rest ;  but,  pausing  for  a  moment 
only,  again  they  babble  on  over  their  bed  of  the  whitest  smoodi- 
wom  pebbles.  The  busy  running  of  that  little  brook, haa  left  many 
a  merry,  musical  echo  in  my  ear  to  this  day,  like  the  music  of  ^ 
ocean  in  the  red-lipped  sea  shell.  Beneath  its  beetling  banks  ibo 
silver  fish  hide  themselves  at  the  sound  of  the  coming  footstep. 
Summer  and  Winter  alike  are  they  there.  When  the  froets  of 
winter  have  spanned  their  liquid  alcoves  with  crystal  bridges  of 
ice,  and  the  polished  arches  are  all  fitted  within,  and  the  son- 
beams  come  through  subdued  and  cold,  there  lie  diose  ^K>rtive 
little  occupants  still. 

Shoals  of  minnows  sail  lazily  along,  and,  catching  my  shadow 
in  the  water,  dart  ofi*  in  every  direction.  Occasionally  the  great 
green  optics  of  a  frog  stare  out  flrom  the  edge  of  the  waaor 
swaying  about  them,  but  whether  they  are  fastened  on  you  or 
he  is  wrapped  in  solemn  contemplation,  it  is  impossible  to  t^L^ 
Insects  of  every  tint  skim  down  over  the  flower  tops  and  coazae 
sedge,  spreading  out  to  the  sun  all  the  versi-^colored  hues  wfaoae 
contemplation  seems  their  only  existence. 

Three-fourths  of  a  mile  above,  and  in  the  darkest  wood,  just 
below  the  place  where  a  subsidiary  stream  leaps  wildly  over  a 
clifi*  some  forty  feet  high,  on  the  cragged  rocks  that  lie  wedged 
in  among  the  gnarled  tree  trunks  in  every  fantastic  vray,  trout 
snap  at  a  well-baited  hook,  and  allure  the  angler  to  their  hundred 
holes.  The  ur  there  is  as  cool  almost  as  in  a  cellar.  If  <me 
wades  the  brook,  he  is  sure  of  luck.  And  though  a  half  cord  of 
fish-poles  lie  strewed  along  down  till  you  come  to  the  open  mead- 
ow, never  was  the  time  when  trout,  weighing  three-fourths  of  a 
pound,  and  a  pound,  could  not  readily  be  hooked  out  into  another 
element.  There  are  old  settlers  there,  that  have  occupied  the 
same  hole  for  season  after  season,  but  neither  the  temptations  of 
the  ''fly,''  or  the  scent  of  the  worm,  have  ever  bemi  able  to  decoy 
them  into  danger. 
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Bot  the  tan  begins  to  look  yefiow,  tad  kk  beams  eome  aslant 
tfurottgli  the  twisted  bongbs  of  tke  tasseUed  bbreb,  amoag  which 
we  hare  stroUed.  It  is  a  long  walk  home,  but  it  is  oTer  mt-wom 
Toadsy  and  bj  ftrm-booses  gray  with  time.  Cattle  are  turning 
tbtir  fkoes  homeward,  and  the  farmer  seats  himself  beside  his 
door  on  the  green  plat  in  his  yard.  The  air  holds  at  this  time  ^ 
solemn  stillness,"  and  human  passions  inroluntaril  j  sink  back  to 
rest  in  the  bosom.  Mysterious  influences  float  to  die  heart  from 
dM  region  of  the  setting  sun— angels,  I  always  lored  to  thinks 
bringing  their  sweet  messages  from  afkr-off  world. 

From  the  brow  of  this  hill,  we  again  come  in  sight  of  our  *'For« 
est  Home.''  On  this  hill  I  always  Wed  to  pause,  just  as  twi- 
light began  to  fleck  the  sky,  and  listen  to  the  many  dreamy  mnr* 
mors  that  readi  us  ttom  bdow.  They  awake  in  my  memory  the 
fights  and  shades  of  the  days  of  '^long  ago."  The  yesper  star  is 
just  coming  up  orer  the  distant  hUls,  and  the  mournful  cadences 
of  the  turtles  in  dM  pool  at  the  feot  of  the  hill,  come  orer  me 
widi  the  sweetest  sadness.  Slowly  the  dusky  riiadows  shroud  the 
chimney  topSp  and  confuse  in  one  general  dimness  the  thick* 
standing  trees,  and  we  trudge  down  the  hill  silently,  our  own 
subdued  though  fettering  the  tongue  with  their  willing  bonds. 
An  hour  finds  us  fiMt  locked  in  sleep. 


TO  THE  MISSES ,  TWIN  SISTERS. 

BT  coftPoaAL  Tmm. 

MAinsN s,  a  rhyme— a  simple  fit^  rhyme. 

Fresh fhmi  the  mde  hite  o*er  my  shoulder  flung! 
A  Terse  of  song,  diat  may  ring  in  a  chime 

With  beauQr*tToieeras  sengs  have  often  magi 
Ah,  my  notes  fiter,  as  mine  eyes  drink  in 

From  tiie  deep  heaTen  in  Ibose  tresses  hid, 
The  sweel  sight  of  the  seid  of  lofe  wittmi, 

And  beaming  Mhe  a  star  thseoi^  fringed  lid> 
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Yet  will  I  ling  t»  ipMrkliBg  liaael  ey«i. 

To  fliell-fyiict  fipi,  asd  d^eks  of  crimMn  UmIs 
How  mj  aottl  weavei  them  rach  iweet  fimCame, — 

How  mj  l^art's  waters  to  their  fountains  rush. 
Oft  beauty  comes  to  us  in  dreams,  but,  ah ! 

When  its  angelic  spirit  fills  the  sight. 
Thoughts  again  wander  to  their  dreams  afar, 

As  if  its  visions  were  on  earth  too  bright ! 

«  Hath  Love  fair  sisters,  oaatdens,  such  as  ye  ! 

Hath  Lo?e  exinression  such  as  those  eyes  wear? 
Doth  LiOve*s  blush  mantle,  that  the  eye  may  see  ? 

Or  brighten  with  the  smile  that  one  sees  there  ? 
Those  forms  are  mirrored  in  my  inner  soul, 

Clad  in  their  sacred  guise  of  loveliness, 
And  time  can  never  weaken  their  control 

Over  my  Hfe  and  its  brief  happiness. 

**  A  thing  of  beauQr  is  a  joy  fbre'er" ; 

So  sung  the  Poet — so  my  heart  responds. 
It  ne'er  can  to  the  loving  one  appear. 

Except  it  brings  with  it  its  silken  bonds. 
And  with  those  bonds  it  binds  the  captive  will. 

And  with  those  bonds  it  binds  the  willing  heart; 
The  feelings*  flow  is  calmed  into  a  still 

Sweet  flow,  from  which  they  never  part. 

Angels,  they  say,  oft  walk  this  earth  of  ours. 

Disguised,  that  man  may  know  not  heaven ; 
In  no  disguise  walk  ye  amid  earth's  flowers, 

Flinging  a  Heaven  around  your  presence  even. 
Heaven  sweetly  beams  from  out  those  eyes,  trea»4iki — 

Heaven  shines  within  the  bloom  those  fiu^ea  wear — 
Heaven  is  within  ye«— -at  your  slightest  bid 

Heaven  breathes  in  er%rj  silent  breath  of  air. 

I  may  be  ftr  away, — ^I  maybe  lost  to  view-*- 

Mowrtaliisaad  oceaat  oMiy  bet\?eeB  us  lie ; 
Yet  to  **fond  m«iiory"  shafi  my  soul  be  tma, — 

These  i— gea  of  ye  ahall  nevar  die. 
Tike  my  rode  foag,-»-iioftas  a  weitfiy  wA^ 

Not  as  an  ofEwiag  ameh  m  woridli«fs  maka>— > 
Bat  a  keart-ojkmg^  m  tiia  ikod  t»  diift, 

So  bng  a*  Time's  tek  ^ 
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THE  ADIKONDACK.* 

A  NSW  book,  from  a  pc^ular  source,  is  always  hailed  with  joj, 
especially  if  natiire  and  truth  be  the  subject  of  its  delioeatiooi* 
Mr.  Headley  rose  into  popular  favor  unexpectedly,  both  to  him- 
self and  the  public,  as  is  most  usually  the  case  where  real  merit 
is  ccmcemed.  He  went  in  pursuit  of  health,  a  few  years  since, 
beyond  the  ocean,  and  there,  in  the  Oberland,  on  the  Shine,  and 
under  the  soft  suns  of  Italy,  his  soul  became  fired  with  the  spint  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  both  in  nature  and  in  art.  He  seized 
his  pen,  and  in  a  most  natural  and  agreeable  manner,  wrote  down 
the  thoughts  suggested  to  him  by  what  he  saw  and  heard,  in  fa- 
miliar letters  to  a  friend.  These  were  first  published  by  solicit%- 
tion«  in  some  of  the  leading  journals  in  New  York.  The  avidi^ 
with  which  they  were  received,  occasioned  their  publication  in 
book  form,  and  Mr.  Headley 's  reputation  was  at  once  established, 
as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  writers  of  the  day. 

Shortly  after,  appeared  his  **  Sacred  Mountains,"  a  work,  which 
for  neatness  and  beauty  of  mechanical  execution,  as  it  original^ 
appeared,  is  unsurpassed  by  our  finest  annuals,  and,  for  graphic  ex- 
pression, sublimity  of  language,  is  matched  only  by  the  sublimit 
of  the  scenes  and  subjects  which  it  contemplates. 

Mr.  Headley's  popularity  was  now  generally  acknowledged, 
and  when  it  was  announced  that  he  had  a  new  work  in  press  on 
an  entirely  different  subject,  namely :  **  Napoleon  and  his  Maiv 
shals,"  the  public  expected  a  prize,  and  were  not  disappointed^*- 
The  whole  country  was  then  fired  with  the  spirit  of  Mars,  resul&> 
ing  from  the  conflict  with  Mexico.  The  work  made  its  appear- 
ance most  timely,  and  was  followed  soon  afler  by  **  Washingtoii 
and  his  Generals,"  written  in  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  fonner* 
Those  who  have  achieved  the  highest  military  victories,  hav^ 
found,  in  Mr.  Headley,  a  matchless  delineator  of  their  battles* 

Our  author  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  re^)ed  a  pecuniary  haa> 

*  The  Adirondsok,  or  Life  in  the  Woods.    By  J.  T.  Hendky.    New  Toik : 
ii  SorihMr. 
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TMtintlM  immediato  field  of  tlieir  literary  labors,  partiealttrlj  qb 
American  toil,  whicht  like  all  new  oooBtriea»  moat  reward  pfafB- 
ical,  befbre  mental  toiL 

Bat  we  liked  to  hare  forgotten— ''The  AdirondadL*'  ia  our  i 
jecty  at  tbis  time.  It  is  a  neat  little  Tobimey  12  mo.,  < 
988  bandoomely  printed  pages,  with  original  deaigns  l^  QrenoaD^ 
Dnrande,  Ingbam,  and  Hill— engrared  by  Burt.  ^  The  letters  in 
diia  Tolome,''  aaya  the  author,  in  his  pre&ce,  ^  emlntioe  two  St 
ferent  snmmers  which  I  aprat  in  the  forest  An  attack  on  die 
brain  first  drove  me  from  the  haunts  of  men  to  seek  mental  repose 
and  phyaical  strength  in  the  woods.*'  Hie  Adirondack  region,  te 
which  our  aulhor  resorted  to  invigorate  his  body,  in^MOted  a 
new  vigor  also  to  his  mind— the  result  of  which  is  this  new 
eoBtribotion  to  the  reading  public.  The  reading  of  it  wiH  not 
only  be  a  pleasant  pastime  to  wood-wanderers  and  lovers  of  fiorest 
be«ities,  but  will  be  vahied  as  imparting  solid  infcmnation  re> 
qpeoting  one  of  die  most  interesting  and  remazkable  portions  of 
die  State  of  New  York.  The  audior  takes  us  by  a  quick  xoata 
up  die  Hudson,  in  the  later  part  of  June,  and,  without  stopiH^ 
vrith  the  multitude  who  are  beginning  to  congregate  at  Saratoga, 
hurries  forward  to  GHen's  Falls,  Lake  Qeorge,  and  theooe  some 
twentymiles  further  on,  till,  at  night-faH,  he  brings  us  to  a^kmeify 
tavern  on  an  elevated  ri4ge,  made  still  mOTe  desolate  by  the  self- 
murder  of  the  proprietor,  the  year  before,  over  whose  grave  a 
whip-poor-win  was  pouring  its  shrill  and  n^id  note.'' 

Beyond,  we  come  to  die  ^  Spruce  Mountun,"  where,  fbr  miks, 
not  even  abut  iqypears  to  cheer  the  sight  Meanwhile  die  aky 
Is  overcast  and  night  comes  down  black  and  direaftening.  Thence, 
dirough  utter  blackness  and  over  an  almost  impassable  road,  w€ 
accompany  our  audior,  sharing  die  danger  to  which  he  is  eveiy 
moment  exposed.  Vivid  lightning  flashes  and  wild  diunder-peak 
add  to  the  gloominess  of  the  journey,  while  the  driver  of  tlie  ve» 
hide,  half  frightened  to  deadi,  leads  on  the  horses  dirough  tlie 
daikness.  We  at  lengdi  emerge  into  a  litde  valley,and  leave  oar 
tourist  for  die  night,  comfortably  quartered  in  a  small  village. 

The  next  day  brings  him  to  the  borders  of  the  vrild  region  in 
vHddi  he  is  to  sojourn  fi>r  a  season,  and  gather  materials  for  ovr 
entertainment.  No  better  idea  of  thb  tract  of  coontty  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind,  than  by  quoting  the  audior's  awm 
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I  k.  He  M^i,'  ^  wenm  k  in  eidier  w%j  Is  aboat  the  Aftance 
flnom  New  Yoik  to  Albeny  ■  ▼aryipgfixttP  m  hundred  to  ahundred 
and  fifty  nOea.  It  ia  the  aame  aa  if  die  whole  country  from 
New  York  to  ASMDiy,  and  extending,  abo,  fifty  mOea  each  aide  of 
die  HiidaeH|  waa  an  tmhtoken  wiMomeae,  croaaed  by  no  road,  en- 
firened  by  no  cvkiTation»  not  a  keel  diatnrbing  its  waten,  while 
bean»  paadierB»  wolTea,  mooae  and  deer  were  the  only  knrda  of 
dieaoiL 

**  Imagine  anch  a  tract  of  connCry,  about  die  size  of  Maaaa- 
ehmetli  wmi  Conneeticat  pnt  together,  moat  of  which  Hea  a  neg^ 
tedad  waate^  throagh  which  you  mnat  make  your  way  with  the 
coipaMi  anatained  by  whatyonr  own  skill  can  secure,  and  you 
wiHobCainafidiiteoiieeptioBof  the  Adirondack  region.  Andyet, 
yon  win  hardly  get  a  correct  one,  because  there  would  not  enter 
iato  it  the  gloomy  gOTges  and  sarage  mountains  that  everywhere 
roQ  it  into  diaorder/' 

Into  die  middle  of  this  wild  region  our  author  takea  us,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  to  wind  along  stealthily,  by  dashing  streams,  over- 
farowed  by  dark  hemlocks,  where  die  deer  and  moose  start  up 
balbra  us,  in  the  distance,  and  die  speckled  trout  leap  up  among 
tiie  Uack  watera. 

The  scenes  through  which  our  author  passed,  are  so  riridly 
colored  by  his  magic  powers  of  description,  and  withal,  so  natural 
and  tmdiAil,  that  we  seemed  to  be  led  on  as  by  enchantment—the 
ibreat  becomes  oar  home— we  lie  down  at  night  under  over- 
arching pines,  the  hooting  of  owls,  and  the  yelling  of  pandiers, 
our  night-music— -we  become  familiar  with  die  woods  and  en- 
amored of  forest  life.  Yet  all  this  laata  but  for  a  season,— when 
bttmiag  beat  comes  down  i^ion  d^  crowded  city,  and  when,  in 
die  country,  man  and  beast  seek  shelter  in  the  shade— -dien  we 
may  fly  away  to  die  Adirondack  region,  and  plunge  into  die 
depths  of  the  fereat,  and  clamber  up  its  bold  mountain  topa,  but 
whan  die  diiD  wmds  of  Autumn  begin  to  sweep  over  our  heads,  and 
die  y^owleavea  made  and  ftll  down  around  ua,  we  speedily  for^ 
aake  die  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  and  hurry  back  to  die  welcomes  of 
social  li&  among  our  friends. 

It  is  good,  at  timea,  to  phmge  into  the  wildest  scenes  of  area* 
tie0»  to  see  how  nature  operalea  in  her  primeval  sdUtudes,  wbeve 
IMB  baa  net  marred  Its  native  ruggedness.    No  discord  dlstarba 
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the  strange  m^odies  Aetiwell  and  fiflebeinrenwurd^ft^omtiw  line 
streams  and  whispering  tree-topa-^Nature  tunes  her  maay- 
stringed  harp,  and  the  melody  rolls  upward  to  her  Ghtd. 

We  have,  in  Mr.  Headley's  graphic  dasotiptioBS^  the  echoing;*  of 
this  musicy  swelling  on  the  ear  in  grateful  eadenoo.  Hia  atjie  m 
most  admirably  adapted  to  description.  It  is  nervous  and  yML 
His  words  are  always  in  keeping  with  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes. Sublimities  in  nature  are  represented  in  sobline  lan- 
guage.   His  choice  of  words  is  most  felicitotts. 

We  here  introduce  one  of  the  sketches,  which  illnatratea  fidf 
what  we  have  above  written,  and  which  will  be  &r  more  aooepla- 
ble  to  our  readers  than  any  description  we  can  give,  both  of  the 
writer  and  his  writings.  It  is  dated,  *'  Backwoods,  July  12." 
The  subject  is, 

A  THtmDEE   STORM. 

Thunder  storms  are  not  particularly  pleasant  things  in  die 
woods,  but  you  are  now  and  then  compelled  to  take  them.  I  hsvs 
just  passed  dirongh  one,  and  like  all  grand  exhibitions  of  Nature, 
they  awaken  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  discomfort  I  have  never 
witnessed  anything  sublime,  even  though  dangerous,  that  did  not 
possess  attractions,  except  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  t^ 
midst  of  a  storm,  and  looking  off  on  the  ocean.  The  wild  and 
guideless  waves,  running  half-mast  high,  shaking  their  torn  plumes 
as  they  come— the  turbulent  and  involved  clouds — ^the  shrieks  of 
the  blast  amid  the  cordage,  and  groans  of  the  ship,  combine  to 
make  one  of  the  most  awfiil  scenes  in  nature.  Yet  I  loathe  it 
and  loathe  myself  as  I  stand,  or  try  to  stand,  reelinffto  and  fro, 
holding  on  to  a  belaying-piii  or  rope,  for  support  But  give  me 
firm  footing,  and  1  love  the  sea.  I  don't  t^lieve  Byron  ever 
thought  of  writing  about  it  till  he  got  on  shore.  The  idea  of  a 
man  thinking,  much  less  making  poetry,  vrhile  ne  is  staggering  Hks 
a  drunken  man,  is  preposterous. 

But  I  liked  to  have  forgot  myself — I  was  reclining  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  the  other  day,  near  a  lake,  from  which  I  had  a  glorious 
view  of  the  broken  chain  of  the  Adirondack.  From  the  ravi^ 
hig  beaoty  of  the  scene,  my  mind,  as  it  is  wont,  fell  to  muainff 
ever  this  mysterious  life  of  ours— on  its  strange  contrasts  and 
atranger  destinies,  and  I  wondered  how  its  selfishness  and  sorrow, 
blini&ess  and  madness,  pains  and  death,  could  add  to  the  glory  of 
God ;  er  how  angels  could  look  on  this  world  without  turning 
away,  half  in  sorrow  and  half  in  anger,  at  such  a  blemished  nm- 
fievse,  when  suddenly  over  the  green  Bumnit  of  the  Ihr  nc 
a  huge  thunder-bead  pushed  ilaelf  into  viaw«    iU  die 
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htmek  maw  tbat  followed  ilowly  after,  forced  its  w^  into  tbe 
heaveas,  darkneM  began  to  creep  oyer*  the  earth.  The  song  o£ 
lArdB  was  hushed — the  passing  breeze  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  swept  by  in  a  sudden  gust  which  whirled  the  leaves  and 
-wi&ered  oranches  iii  wild  confusion  through  the  air.  The  omixw 
ous  hush  succeeded,  while  the  low  growl  of  the  distant  thund^ 
flsemed  forced  from  the  deepest  carems  ot  the  mountains. 

I  laj  and  watched  the  gathering  elements  of  strength  and  fury, 
as  the  trumpet  of  the  storm  summoned  them  to  battle,  till  at 
length  the  lightning  began  to  leap  in  angry  flashes  to  the  earth,  from 
die  dark  womb  m  the  cloud,  followed  by  those  awful  and  loud 
reports  that  seemed  to  shake  the  very  waUs  of  the  sky.  .The  pine 
trees  rocked  and  roared  above  me — for  wrath  and  rage  had  taken 
the  place  of  beauty  and  placidity — and  then  the  rain  came  in 
headlong  masses  to  the  earth.  Keeping  under  my  shelter  of  bark, 
I  listened  to  the  uproar  without,  as  I  had  ofiken  done  under  an 
Alpine  cliff  in  the  Oberland,  waiting  for  the  passage  of  the  storm* 
In  a  short  time  its  fbry  was  spent,  and  I  could  hear  its  retiring 
roar  in  the  distant  gorges.  The  trees  stopped  knocking  their 
green  crowns  togeSier,  and  stood  again  in  fraternal  embrace, 
while  the  rapid  dripping  of  the  heavy  rain-drops  from  the  leaves 
above,  told  of  the  deluge  that  had  swept  overhead.  I  stole  forth 
again,  and  but  for  the  ceaseless  drip,  and  the  freshened  look  of 
every  thing  about  me  in  the  clearer  atmosphere,  I  should  hardly 
bave  known  there  had  been  a  change. 

Scarce  a  half  hour  had  elapsed — yet  there  the  blue  sky  showed 
itself  again  over  the  mountain  where  the  dark  cloud  had  bec^i— 
the  sum  came  forth  in  redoubled  splendor,  and  the  tumult  was 
over.  Now  and  then,  a  disappointed  peal  was  heard  slowly  tra- 
TeUing  over  the  dcv,  as  if  conscious  that  it  came  too  late  to  share 
the  conflict ;  .but  all  else  was  calm,  and  tranquil,  and  beautiful, 
wm  nature  ever  is  after  a  thunder-storm.  But  while  I  lay  watch- 
ing that  blue  arch,  against  which  the  tall  mountain,  now  greener 
than  ever,  seemed  to  lean ;  suddenly  a  single  circular  white  cloud 
appeared  over  the  top  and  slowly  rolled  into  view,  and  floated  along 
the  radiant  west,  nothed  in  the  rich  sunset— glittering  like  a 
white  robe— 4kow  beautifol  I  how  resplendent^ !  A  movinjr  glory, 
it  looked  as  if  some  angel-hand  had  just  rolled  it  away  from  the 
golden  gate  of  heaven.  I  watched  it  till  my  spirit  longed  to  flv 
away  and  sink  in  its  bright  foldings.  And  then  I  thought,  were  I 
in  the  midst  of  it,  it  would  be  found  a  heavy  bank  of  fo^ — damp 
aad  chill,  like  the  morning  mist,  which  obscures  the  vision  and 
iruffles  the  spirit,  till  it  prays  for  one  straggling  sunbeam  to  dis- 
perse the  gloonL  But  seen  at  that  distance-— shone  upon  by  the 
aerriag  sno— how  glorious  I  And  here,  methougbt»  I  had  a  solu- 
tion of  my  mystery  of  life,  with  its  asitations  and  changes«-its 
Uaq^henues  fttd-aongo— -its  revehries  and  violence— its  li^  and 
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darkneM — its  ecstacies  and  agonies-^itB  life  and  deatib— ao  straagi^- 
ly  blent — ^it  is  a  mist,  c  gloomy  fog,  that  cbilk  and  wearies  ns  as  we 
walk  in  its  midst.  Dimming  oar  proi^>ect»  it  shuts  out  the  spiii- 
taal  world  beyond  us,  till  we  weep  and  praj  for  the  rays  of 
heaven  to  disperse  the  gloom.  But  seen  by  angels  and  mritual 
beings  from  afiea^—fibn^  upon  3 V  Chd^s  pe^ect  gof>emment  and  grand 
designs  of  love — ^it  mav,  and  doubtless  does,  ^pear  as  glorio«s 
as  that  erening  cloua  to  me.  The  brightness  of  the  dirone 
is  cast  over  us,  and  its  glory  chanffes  this  turbulent  scene  into  a 
harmonious  part  of  his  vast  whole.  **  Ood's  ways  are  not  as  oar 
ways,  neither  are  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.'*  After  it  has  all 
passed,  and  the-  sun  of  futurity  breaks  on  the  scene,  light  and  glad^ 
ness  will  bathe  it  in  undying  q»lendor. 

I  turned  away,  with  that  summer  cloud  Astened  in  my  BiemoTy 
ibreyer,  and  thankful  for  the  thunder-storm  that  had  taught  my 
heart  so  sweet  a  lesson*  Yours  truly. 

We  canaoC  forbear  quoting  another  equally  beautiftil  aketdi 
and  thus  relieve  oar  readers  from  dw  dry  details  of  a  commoa 
renew.  It  b  addressed,  like  the  above,  in  a  letter  form,  to  a 
friend.    The  subject  is, 

FOaiST  MUSIC. 

Dbae  H — :  How  often  we  speak  of  the  soUtade  of  the  fbreat^ 
meaning,  by  that,  the  contrast  its  stiBness  presents  to  die  hum  and 
motion  of  busy  life.  When  you  first  step  from  the  crowded  atj 
into  the  centre  of  a  vast  wilderness,  die  absence  of  all  dM  basd# 
and  activity  you  have  been  accustomed  to,  makes  you  at  first  believe 
diere  is  no  sound,  no  motion  diere.  So  a  man,  accastomed  for  a 
long  time  to  die  surges  of  the  ocean,  cannot  at  first  hear  the  mnr- 
mur  of  the  rill.  Yet  these  solitudes  are  full  of  sound,  aye,  of  rare 
music,  too.  I  do  not  mean  the  notes  of  birds,  for  they  rarisly  stag 
in  the  dariter,  deeper  portions  of  the  forest  Even  die  robin, 
which  in  the  fields  cannot  chirp  and  carol  enough,  and  is  so  tame 
diat  a  tyro  can  shoot  him,  ceases  his  song  the  moment  he  enters 
the  forest,  and  flits  silently  ftom  one  Id^  branch  to  anodwr,  as  tf 
in  constant  fear  of  aVecretenemv.  If  you  want  to  listen  to  die  ranaie 
of  Inrds,  go  to  some  field  that  borders  on  die  woods,  and  there, 
before  sunrise  of  a  summer  morning,  yoa  will  hear  such  aft 
orchestra  as  never  before  greeted  your  ears.  There  are  no  dying 
cadences,  and  rapturous  bursts,  and  prolonged  swells,  bat  one 
continuous  strain  of  joy.  Yet  there  is  eveiy  variety  of  tone, from 
die  clear,  rcmnd  note  of  the  robin,  to  the  shrill  piping  of  the  ^mqv 
row.  No  time  is  kept,  and  no  scale  is  followed— ^aoi  is  striving 
to  outwarble  die  other,  and  yet  there  seems  die  most  perfiMC 
accord.  No  jar  is  made  by  all  dii  conffictine  instmmeata— die 
whole  heavens  are  full  of  vdces  tuned  to  a  ^ffbrept  key    eech 
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paasiiig^  or  breaking  in,  as  it  suits  its  mood — and  yet  the  harmony 
remains  the  same.    It  is  unwritten  music,  such  as  nature  furnishes, 
Klling  the  soul  with  a  delight  and  ioy  it  never  before  experienced. 
But  this  is  found  only  in  the  fields— our  great  forests  are  too 
somhre  and  shadowy  for  such  fflees.     Still  you  find  music  there. 
There  is  a  certain  kind,  occurring  only  at  intervals,  which  chills 
the  heart  like  a  dead-march,  and  is  feanul  as  the  echo  of  bursting 
billovrs  along  the  arches  of  a  cavern.    The  shrill  scream  of  a  pan- 
ther in  the  midst  of  an  impenetrable  swamp,  rising  in  the   inter- 
vale of  thunder-claps — the  long,  discordant  howl  of  a  herd  of 
wolves  at  midnight,  slowly  traveling  along  the  slope  of  a  hich 
mountain,  you  may  call  strange  music ;  yet  there  are  certam 
chords  in  the  heart  of  man  that  quiver  to  it,  especially  when  he 
feels  there  is  no  cause  of  alarm.     The  lowing  of  a  moose,  echo- 
ing wildly  away  in  the  gorges — the  solitary  cry  of  the  loon  in 
some  deep  bay — the  solemn  hoot  of  the  owl — the  only  lullaby  that 
cradles  you  to  sleep— all  have  their  charms,  and  stir  you  at  times 
like  the  blast  of  a  bugle.    So  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  and  cry  of 
the  fish-hawk,  as  they  sweep  in  measured  circles  over  the  still 
bosom  o£  a  lake,  after  their  prey,  or  the  low,  half-suppressed 
croak  of  the  raven — his  black  form,  like  some  messenger  of  death, 
slowlv,  swinging  from  one  mountain  to  another — are  sights  and 
sounds  that  arrest  and  chain  you.     Yet  these  are  not  all---the  ear 
grows  sensitive  when  you  feel  that  everything  around  you  treads 
stealthily ;  and  the  slightest  noise  will  sometimes  startle  you  like 
the  unexpected  crack  of  a  rifle. 

After  watching  for  a  long  time  for  deer,  on  the  banks  of  some 
still  stream,  almost  motionless  myself,  the  unexpected  spring  of  a 
trout  to  the  surface,  has  sent  the  blood  to  my  temples  as  suodenly 
as  thougrh  it  had  been  the  leap  of  a  panther. 

By  heme  in  the  woods,  your  sense  of  hearing^  becomes  so  acute 
that  the  wilderness  never  seems  silent.  It  is  said  that  a  nice  and 
practised  ear  can  hear  at  ni^ht,  in  the  full  vieor  of  Spring,  the 
K>w  sound  of  growing,  bursting  vegetation,  and  in  the  winter,  the 
shooting  of  crystals,  ^Mike  moonbeams  splintering  along  the 
ground."  So  in  the  forest,  there  is  a  faint  and  indistinct  hum 
about  you,  as  if  the  spreading  and  bursting  of  buds  and  barks  of 
trees,  the  stretching  out  of  the  roots  into  the  earth,  and  the  slow 
and  affectionate  interlacing  of  branches,  and  kiss  of  leaves,  were 
an  perceptible  to  the  ear.  The  passage  of  the  scarcely  moving 
air  over  Uie  unseen  tree-tops,  the  motion  it  gives  to  the  trunks — too 
slight  to  be  detected  by  the  eye — the  dropping  of  an  imperfect 
leaf;  all  combine  to  produce  a  monotonous  sound,  which  lulls  you 
into  a  feelmg,  half  melancholy  and  half  pleasing.  You  may,  on 
a  still  summer  afternoon,  recline  for  hours  on  some  gentle  sloped 
and  listen  without  weariness  to  this  low,  perpetual  chant  of  nature. 
Sometimes  the  hollow  Up  of  the  woodpecker,  or  the  loud,  bab- 
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bling  Toice  of  the  •treamlet,  rushing  under  arches  of  evergreeaSi 
giTes  animation  to  the  sone.  If  you  are  on  the  borders  of  a  lake, 
the  clear  and  limpid  sound  of  the  ripples,  as  they  hasten  to  lay 
their  lips  on  the  smooth  pebbles,  blend  in  with  the  anthem^  till  the 
soul  sinks  into  rereries  it  dare  not  speak  aloud. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  forest  music  I  lore  best  of  all — ^it  is  die 
sound  of  wind  amid  the  trees.  I  have  Iain  here  by  the  ho«r, 
on  some  fresh  afternoon,  when  the  brisk  west  wind  swept  by  in 
gusts,  and  listened  to  it.  All  is  comparatively  still,  when,  far 
away,  you  catch  a  faint  murmur,  like  the  dying  tone  of  an  organ 
with  its  stops  closed — oradually  swelling  into  clearer  distinctnen 
and  fuller  volume,  as  S  ^hering  strength  for  some  fearful  exhi- 
bition of  its  power ;  until,  at  length,  it  rushes  like  a  sudden  sea 
overhead,  and  every  thing  sways  and  tosses  about  you.  For  a 
moment  an  invisible  spirit  seems  to  be  near — the  fresh  leaves  ros- 
tle  and  talk  to  each  other— -the  pines  and  cedars  whisper  ominous 
tidings,  and  then  the  retiring  swell  subsides  in  the  distance,  and 
silence  again  slowly  settles  on  the  forest  A  short  interval  only 
elapses  when  the  murmur,  the  swell,  the  rush  and  the  retreat,  are 
repeated.  If  you  abandon  yourself  entirely  to  the  influence,  yoa 
soon  are  lost  in  strange  illusions.  I  have  lain  and  listened  to  the 
irind  moving  thus  among  the  branches,  until  I  fancied  every  gust 
a  troop  of  spirits,  whose  tread  over  the  bending  tops  I  cansfat 
afar,  and  whose  rapid  approach  I  could  distinctly  measure.  My 
heart  would  throb  and  pulses  bound  as  the  invisible  squadrons 
drew  near,  till  as  their  sounding  chariots  of  air  swept  swiftly  over- 
head, I  ceased  listening  and  tuiHed  to  look.  Thus,  troop  after 
troop,  they  caihe  and  went  on  their  mysterious  mission — ^waking 
the  solitude  into  sudden  lifb  as  they  passed,  and  filling  it  with  glo- 
rious melody. 

From  such  a  state  of  reverie  I  was  once  aroused  by  my  In£an 
guide  quietly  saying,  '*  it  blows  most  too  hard  to  fish  to-night." 
Ob,  yes,  it  blows  too  hard  :  ye  splendid  train  of  spirits  treading 
the  soft  and  velvet  bosom  of  the  boundless  forest,  and  with  ten 
times  ten  thousand  branches  and  twigs  and  leaves  for  haip 
strings,  discoursing  sweet  music,  you  march  altogether  too  heavily 
and  sine  too  loudly  for  good  fitkmg,  Gt>od  Mitchell,  yon  are 
right ;  Uiose  spirits  have  kicked  the  lake  all  into  a  bubble.  We 
both  have  been  listening  to  this  wind,  but  with  how  different 
ears — you  as  a  practical  man,  and  I  as  a  dreamer.  I  am  half  a 
mind  to  tell  you  what  I  have  been  thinking  about,  just  to  see 
your  black  eyes  stare.  But  it  is  of  no  use ;  we  must  take  a  tittle 
salt  pork  instead  of  trout  for  supper  to-night — thanks  to  the  "  for- 
est music."  Yours  truly. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES, 

Thx  Litc  or  Btif/AMiN  FsAifKuif .  New  York :  Harper  dc  Broth- 
en. 
This  is  a  new  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  meurory  of  the  great  Frank- 
lin.  Its  illustrations  are  full,  and  by  hi  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  kindt 
we  have  ever  seen.  Printed  on  superior  paper,  with  clear  type,  it  is  at 
once  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  substantial  in  its  appearance.  Frank- 
lm*s  Life,  we  venture  to  say,  has  been  read  by  moie  persons,  with 
warmer  zeal,  and  with  greater  profit,  than  that  of  any  other  American, 
not  excepting  Washington  himself.  The  printer's  boy  has  taken  les- 
sons of  him,  as  well  as  the  philosopher,  and  learned  the  road  to  &me 
And  fortune.  Such  common  sense  views  of  men  and  things,  such  a 
clear  insight  into  the  world  in  its  various  phases,  as  we  find  exhibited  in 
bis  writings,  will  always  make  them  both  interesting  and  attractive  We 
bespeak  for  it,  in  its  present  form,  a  wide  circulation ;  not  simply  to 
repay  the  publishers,  but  to  disseminate,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  neat- 
est form,  the  wise  suggestions  of  Franklin,  and  that  others  may,  like 
James  Harper,  in  after  life,  appeal  to  the  sound  practical  philosophy  of 
Franklin's  Essays,  as  an  effective  stimulus  and  infallible  guide  to  the 
attainment  of  wealth  and  station. 


Rural  LzTTzas,  &c.    By  N.  PAaxEa  Wiius.    New  York  :  Baker 
ic  Scribner. 

Almost  every  thing  firom  the  pen  of  Willis  has  the  merit  of  brilliancy. 
His  rare  felicity  of  diction  glitters  like  drops  of  dew  on  eveiy  page  he 
writes.  The  commonest  common-place,  when  it  falls  within  the  range 
of  his  fancy,  is  jauntily  tricked  out  in  graces  not  its  own,  and  many  a 
tame  and  every-day  scene  is  worked  up  to  the  highest  tone  of  coloring 
under  his  hand.  If  we  complain  of  him  for  trifling  occasionally,  and 
complain  that  he  has  stepped  down  a  little  too  far  into  the  artifisial  and 
conventional,  he  bounds  back  with  a  step  so  natural,  and  a  countenance 
Bo  beaming  and  assured,  that  we  forgive  him  instantly  and  admire 
him  more  than  ever.  These  **  Rural  Letters"  are  specimens  of  ex- 
qfuisite  trifling — splendid  bagateUe — seductive  gossip — bewitching  gam- 
bols of  thought,  feeling  and  fancy.  Occasionally  a  piece  of  verse  is 
thrown  in,  whose  unartful  flow  and  quiet  imagery  are  precisely  adap- 
ted to  the  rich  pathos  of  the  thought,  and  indicate  the  true  poeticalness 
of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  author. 
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HisTOKT  OF  Kme  CiiA»i.Et  THE  FiKtT.    Bj  Jacob  Abbott.    Haipcr 
6c  Brotfaon* 

**  Allthe  world"  knows  tliat  Jacob  Abbottean  write  soma  of  die  man 
inatroctife  atory-booka  of  the  day.  He  aocceeda  in  dove-tailing  nani- 
thre  and  moral  ao  agreeably  together,  that  it  ia  hard  to  teQ  which  is  the 
more  interesting.  The  present  work  ia  designed  to  preaent  the  hialoiy 
of  an  important  epoch  of  Engliafa  Hiatory  through  an  AmeiicaB  med^ 
am — that  ia,  in  a  manner  to  arrest  die  attention  and  impreas  tlie  fwriaigi 
of  the  American  reader.  It  is  enough  to  aay  that  the  writer'a  i 
teems  to  be  complete. 


-^^/VWV<^^WW\A/V^ 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


It  ia, with  onfeigned  pleasure  that  we  present  our  patrons  this  i 
with  so  fine  a  likeness  of  General  Taylor.  We  shall  preaent,  fraai 
time  to  time,  without  reference  to  political  parties,  the  portTBita  of  (fit- 
tinguished  statesmen,  merchants,  and  othera,  who  hare  been  wotti^ 
ezamplea  of  industry. 

The  work  as  it  advances  will  be  found  to  increaee  in  interast  aad 
Talue.  The  circle  of  our  contributors,  though  large,  w  aeleat,  euihra 
cing  men  in  erery  department  of  literature  and  acience. 

The  April  number  of  the  Magazine  haa  been  delayed  on  aceooat  of 
t^e  fiiilure  of  one  of  our  portraits,  but  it  will  soon  be  forwarded  to  zdb- 
aeriben,  with  the  June  number. 
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ROGER  SHERMAN. 

BT   PE0FE880R  DENIBON   OLMSTED,   OF   TALE  OOLLEOB. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  embellish  our  present  number  with 
a  faithful  likeness  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  a  pure  patriot,  who  bore  a  large  share  in  the  counsels 
of  his  country  at  the  most  erentful  period  of  her  history;  a  sage, 
who,  like  our  Franklin,  rose  to  the  highest  walks  of  usefulness  and 
honor  by  the  native  force  of  his  own  mind  and  the  splendor  of  his 
virtues. 

Roger  Sherman  was  bom  at  Newtown,  Massachusetts,  April 
19th,  1721.  He  received,  in  childhood,  no  other  education  than 
that  of  a  common  village  school,  which,  in  those  days,  was  prob- 
ably much  more  limited  in  extent  than  at  the  present  day,  em* 
bracing  little  more  than  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  the 
simplest  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Hardly  anything  was  taught  in 
the  common  schools  of  New  England  of  English  grammar  and 
geography ;  and  absolutely  nothing  of  such  subjects  as  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy.  Yet  Mr.  Sherman  did  not 
pass  the  period  of  youth  without  having  acquired  much  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  science ;  and  by  subsequent  study  he 
made  accurate  and  extensive  attainments  in  geography,  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  philosophy ;  and  he  became  well  informed  in 
theology,  politics,  and  law,  before  he  thought  of  entering  into  pro- 
fessional and  public  life.  One  who  makes  such  acquisitions  under 
all  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  want  of  teachers,  books,  or 
examples,  and  while  performing  severe  daily  tasks  of  manual  labor, 
47 
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gives  proof,  ipso  facto,  of  posteMing  one  of  the  highest  order  of 
ndDds.  His  father  was  a  fanner  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
in  early  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe-maker,  at  which  occu- 
pation he  labored  steadily  until  he  was  more  than  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  Unpropitious  as  this  employment  might  seem  for 
mental  cidtiyation»  yet  it  is  characteristic  of  genius  to  triumph 
over  all  natural  impediments ;  and  accordingly,  this  remarkable 
young  man,  while  bound  to  the  last  through  the  weary  hours  of 
erery  day,  spread  a  book  open  before  him,  devoting  to  its  pages 
every  moment  that  he  could  withdraw  his  eyes  from  his  work, 
pondering  upon  his  author  while  drawing  the  thread,  and  thus 
doomed  for  a  season  as  he  was  to  a  servile  employment,  begin- 
ning to  hold  converse  with  minds  of  congenial  mould. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Sherman  lost  his  father,  and  die 
principal  charge  of  the  family  devolved  on  him,  with  but  slender 
aid  from  his  father's  estate.  He  not  only  supported  bis  mother 
who  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  afterwards,  when  his  earnings  were 
increased,  he  provided  for  the  liberal  education  of  two  younger 
brothers,  who  became  clergymen  of  much  respectability.  ^ 

In  1743,  the  family  removed  to  New  Milford  in  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Sherman  traveled  to  his  mew  place  of  residence  on  fi>ot,  car- 
rying his  tools  on  his  back,  and  he  continued  to  ply  his  trade  for 
some  time  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  energy.  Humble  as  was 
this  opening  scene  of  life,  Mr.  Sherman  afterwards,  when  at  his 
highest  elevation,  was  never  ashamed  to  allude  to  it.  While  a 
member  of  Congress,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  placed 
on  a  committee  to  examine  certain  army  accounts,  aooong  which 
was  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  shoes.  He  informed  the  commit- 
tee that  the  public  had  been  defrauded,  and  that  the  charges  were 
exorbitant,  which  he  proved  by  specifying  the  cost  of  the  leather 
and  other  materials,  and  of  the  work.  The  minuteness  with 
which  this  was  done  exciting  some  surprise,  he  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  by  trade  a  shoe-maker,  and  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  cost  of  the  article  in  question. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Sherman  removed  to  New  Biilford  be  discon- 
tinued his  trade  as  a  shoe-maker,  and  engaged  with  his  elder 
brother  in  the  business  of  a  country  merchant — an  employment 
at  once  more  lucrative  than  his  trade,  and  more  favorable  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  his  intellectual  faculties.     His 
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acquisitioDB  in  knowledge,  however,  most  have  already  become 
considerable,  for,  two  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  lands  for  the  county  in  which  he 
resided ;  and  there  were  found  among  his  papers  astronomical 
calculations  of  so  early  a  date  as  1748,  made  by  him  for  an  alma- 
nac then  published  in  New  York,  which  he  continued  to  supply 
for  several  successive  years.  . 

In  addition  to  these  attainments,  so  uncommon  at  that  age,  and 
so  unusual  in  all  ages  for  one  in  his  circumstances,  Mr,  Sherman 
bad  made  great  progress  in  the  study  of  law ;  and  his  reputation 
as  a  counsellor  became  such,  that  his  friends  persuaded  him  to 
adopt  the  profession,  and  accordingly,  in  1754,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  being  then  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Now  opened  the 
scenes  of  public  life,  which  wholly  engrossed  his  future  years.  In 
1755,  he  was  chosen  a  magistate  for  the  town  of  New  Milford,  and 
in  the  same  year,  elected  by  the  freeman  to  represent  them  in  the 
Colonial  Assembly.  He  continued  the  practice  of  the  law  until 
1759,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  f9r  the  county  in  which  he  resided.  Although  he  continued 
to  receive  from  his  townsmen  of  New  Milford  many  distinguished 
tokens  of  their  respect,  j^t  deeming  the  city  of  New  Haven  a 
better  field  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  transferred  his 
residence  to  that  place  in  1761,  where  he  immediately  entered 
upon  a  more  extended  course  of  usefulness  and  honor,  in  the  vari- 
ous capacities  of  civil  magistrate,  judge  of  the  county  court,  and 
treasurer  of  Yale  College,  In  1766,  by  election  of  the  freemen  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council,  which,  at  that  time,  constituted  the  Upper  House 
of  the  State  Legislature.  As  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
first  in  the  Lower,  and  afterwards  in  the  Upper  House,  during 
the  long  continued  struggles  of  the  country  against  the  oppressive 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  he  steadfastly  maintained  the  cause 
of  the  Colonies.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  an  office  which  was  not  then  deemed  incompati- 
ble with  his  occupying,  at  the  same  time,  a  seat  in  the  legislative 
council.  But  after  he  had  held  the  office  nineteen  years,  an  act 
was  passed  declaring  the  two  offices  to  be  incompatible  with  each 
other,  when,  agreeably  to  his  own  choice,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Council  still  retaining  his  place  on  the  bench.    In  this  eleva- 
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ted  post  he  remained  until,  in  1789,  he  resigned  it  in  consequence 
of  his  election  to  Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

It  was  acknowledged  by  all  who  had  witnessed  his  conduct  and 
abilities  on  the  bench,  that  he  exhibited,  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  law  and  the  rules  of  evidence  to  the  cases  before 
him,  the  same  sagacity  that  distinguished  him  as  a  legislator.  His 
legal  opinions  were  received  with  great  deference  by  the  profeaaion 
and  their  correctness  was  universally  acknowledged.  Thus,  da-' 
ring  the  long  period  of  twenty-three  years,  did  a  man  whose  legal 
education  was  entirely  the  result  of  his  own  unaided  efforts,  con- 
tinue to  hold  one  of  the  highest  judicial  stations  of  the  country, 
with  unimpeachable  integrity  and  universal  approbation. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  Connecticut,  and  part  of  its 
system  of  "  steady  habits,"  to  continue  in  office,  by  constant  re- 
eiection,  such  public  men  as  had  gained  the  full  confidence  of  the 
people  for  wisdom,  and  for  tried  faithfulness  to  the  interests  of 
the  public ;  and,  in  some  cases,  where  that  confidence  was  peco- 
liai'ly  strong,  to  load  the  same  individual  with  very  numerous  offi- 
ces. Accordingly,  Mr.  Sherman  not  only  held  the  various  respon- 
sible places  already  mentioned,  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  and  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  but,  at  the  cogimencement  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution,  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, and  he  continued  a  member  of  Congress,  first  in  the  House, 
and/ afterwards  in  the  Senate,  until  his  death,  whenever  the  law 
requiring  rotation  in  ofiice  permitted  his  re-election.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative and  a  Senator  in  Congress,  he  appeared  with  distinguish- 
ed reputation.  Others  are  more  admired  for  brilliancy  of  ima- 
gination, splendor  of  eloquence,  and  the  graces  of  poliahad  soci- 
ety; but  there  were  few,  even  in  that  assemblage  of  eminent  char- 
acters, whose  judgment  was  more  respected,  or  whose  opinion 
was  more  influential.  The  boldness  of  his  counsels,  the  decinve 
weight  of  his  character,  the  steadiness  of  his  principles,  the  inflex- 
ibility of  bis  patriotism,  bis  venerable  appearance,  and  his  rq^ub- 
Ucan  manners,  presented  to  the  imagination  the  idea  of  a  Boman 
senator,  in  the  early  and  most  exemplary  days  of  the  conunon- 
wealth.  On  business  committees^  ei^>ecially,  his  practical  good 
■ease  and  sound  judgment  were  in  high  estimation.  By  these  two 
qualities  indeed— qualities  which  are  very  nearly  allied  to  eadi 
crther — ^Roger  Sherman  was  pre-emiaently  cbartcterized.     Od 
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,  smlttBMtfNirpfMe  to  do  right,  gave  ^mtj  mad  mmj^c^ 
tf  to  hk  p«r«eptioiui  of  tmtb;  and  sa  the  sarvke  <^  his  couotryv 
tiieattrihato  of  good  oommon  aepte,  whieh  ho  poioowad  io  so  ve<- 
iniirfthln  a  dagvoo,  was  opposed  to  all  mieDary  projects,  aad  pro« 
QMitad  aoid  saagtioned  those  pins  which  ceaunendod  thenuelTos  to 
tbe  gooAsenaa  of  4ho  people.  It  ia  prohaMo,  hoth  from  the  orig« 
iiial  Urttotuie  of  his  miiid  and  horn  his  habits  of  Hfb,  that  few  of 
tke  ptohliemen  €£  the  day  kn'ew  so  well  the  fediogs  of  the  oonmioi^ 
peopkv  oc  cottld  address  themsehpes  so  soccessfiilly  to  the  under* 
standinga  of  the  mass.  We  are  not,  iadeed,  amoag  those  who- 
amppose  that  <' self-made  men"  must  of  course  be  distinguished  for 
the  Ystuafale  attribute  of  common  sense :  on  the  contrary,  we  be* 
Ueve  thafc  an  irregular  and  pctrtial  education  is  lass  apt  to  be  ae- 
Gompanied  by  that  trait  of  character,  than  one  that  is  systaawMia 
and  complete.  For  what  is  a  sound  judgment,  but  the  power  and 
the  habit  of  viewing  subjeols  in  all  their  rekUionf,  in  contradistiiio^ 
tion  to  that  quality  of  mind  which  is  captivated  by  some  single 
aapect  of  a  case,  and  attempts  its  solution  without  taking  into  ao- 
count  all  the  eonditioas  of  the  problem  I  and  what  is  oommon  sense 
but  the  same  sound  judgment  applied  to  oommon  things  1  In  both 
cases,  the  deciai<Hisof  such  a  mind  inspire  great  confidence,  because 
they  always  prore  to  be  correct.  Men  equally  distinguished  for 
soundness  of  judgment  and  common  sense,  difibr  widely,  however, 
in  the  time  required  for  forming  their  conclusions.  Napoleon 
came  to  his  conclusions  at  a  glance ;  but  Washington,  unless  presa» 
edby  some  urgent  necessity,  astivad  at  his  by  a  slow  aad  cautaoos 
process  of  reasoning,  in  which  aU  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  carefhlly  weighed :  yet  these  two  extraordinary  men  reseu- 
faied  each  other  in  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  attributes 
of  sound  judgment  and  common  sense.  But  Napoleon's  miad 
ran  through  all  the  elements  of  a  subject,  and  viewed  them  in  al 
their  ralaCions,  vndi  the  rapidity  ^  lightning :  WasyngCon  fiMi 
coatemplated  the  same  elements,  individually,  and  afterwards  ooaa- 
pared  them  in  all  their  mutual  bearings,  «id  4rew  his  concUasioaa 
biy  a  tikmt  and  cautious  induction.  The  condnsienw  of  both  were 
ai^  ODerriag,  Nor  ought  we  to  infer  from  the  nq^idity  wiA- 
which  Napoleon  arrived  at  his  coadusiene,  that  he  did  not  in  ftet 
peifbnn  the  work  of  analysit,  but  pounced  i^n  the  results  by  » 
tootiou.    Plans  which  he  had  conceived  in  an  instant  and  matured 
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ia  an  haatf  oAen*  wImii  copied  out  by  kb  MertCariea^  spreiid  over 
oMAy  fblioft  and  emhrAOod  the  minirteat  deluk.  Almoit  every 
eomnCry  vQlafe  aotttuM  toae  <nm  tndiTidiislwlMMejn^lineiitiBto 
■we,  that  be  18  regarded  aaaaorade  by  his  neigkboci.  Tbeopai* 
ion  of  such  a  man  of  oourae  has  great  weight  in  the  oommuiity 
where  he  livea-^and  sneh  a  man  was  Roger  Sherman.  Nor  was 
k  among  his  nei^bors  and  particular  acquaintance  alone  timtt  his 
judgment  was  so  highly  respected.  It  had  an  equal  aeoeBdancy 
on  the  bench  of  justice  and  in  the  halls  of  legisktioB.  In  the  nn- 
merous  Congiessional  committees,  espedaUy,  of  which  lie  was  a 
member  in  the  most  trying  times,  he  had  few  equals  in  weigbt  and 
influence.  A  glance  at  a  list  of  the  committees  of  which  Mr. 
Sherman  was  a  member  during  the  year  1776,  will  show  how  high 
his  judgment  and  capadty  were  estimated  in  Congress.  In  that 
memorable  year  alone,  he  was  on  all  the  following  importanty  la- 
borious, and  re^>onsible  committees:  namely,  on  the  committee 
lor  preparing  instructions  lor  the  army  in  Canada — ^for  establish- 
ing regulations  and  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  United  Cokmies 
—lor  regulating  the  currency  of  the  country^-fbr  purchasing  and 
fbmishing  supplies  for  the  army— for  derising  ways  ai^  means 
to  raise  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the  current  year-— for  oonoerting 
a  plan  of  military  operations  for  the  campaign  of  '76— for  prepar- 
ing and  digesting  a  fbrm  of  confiMieration — for  repairing  to  head- 
quarters  near  New  York,  and  examining  into  the  state  of  the  army, 
and  devising  the  best  means  of  supplying  their  wants — and,  aboTe 
all,  for  preparing,  in  concert  with  Adams,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and 
liiTOigstoD,  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  was  a  capital  idea  of  Trumbull  to  commit  the  stirring  scenes 
of  the  American  revolution  to  canvass,  while  the  memory  of  them 
was  recent,  and  while  the  actors  themselves  were  for  the  most 
pert  on  the  stage ;  and  his  great  painting  of  the  Declaration 
derived  a  peculisr  and  exalted  interest  from  its  representing,  with 
gaeat  fidelity,  the  real  likenesses  of  those  who  igured  in  that 
momentous  scene.  All  who  have  viewed  this  noble  painting,  vrill 
reeoUect  on  the  foreground  the  several  figures  of  the  committee, 
wli6  come  in  a  body,  and  lay  on  the  table  before  t^  ^>eaker'a 
diair  the  draught  which  they  had  prepared  oi  this  BMmoraUe 
instrument.  All  is  expressive  of  deep  emoticm— 4t  is  a  nation's 
birth— but  to  each  member  of  the  House,  the  painter  lias  given 
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kit  own  indiyidaal  expre80ian»  the  painting  being  executed  either 
firett  die  originals  ^emselves,  or  from  family  pictures  of  tne  real 
chaaracters.  But  while  each  is  exhibited  in  his  own  form  and  fea- 
tunas,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  painter  has  imparted  to  each 
am  expression  greatly  heightened  by  the  intense  emotions  inspired 
by  the  great  erent  that  was  transacting.  The  Committee  rendered 
so  prominent  in  this  celebrated  painting  are  distinguished  for  the 
▼aiiety  of  expressions  which  severally  beam  from  their  counte- 
nances, Mr.  Jefferson,  then  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  is  glowing 
^vrith  the  most  fervid  patriotism,  while  he  unfolds  the  document 
before  the  Speaker.  On  one  side  of  him  stands  Franklin,  Tener- 
alile  for  age  and  wisdom,  with  a  composed  and  thoughtful  coun- 
tenance, deeply  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  occasion. 
On  the  other  side  appear  Adams,  Livingston  and  Sherman.-— 
Adams  is  of  a  short  but  firm  and  muscular  figure,  with  a  couDte- 
naace  in  which  are  blended  equal  measures  of  hope  and  resolu- 
tion. The  aspect  of  Livingston  is  more  calm  and  unimpassioned. 
Sherman  wears  an  air  of  deep  solemnity  as  if  profbundly  conscious 
od  the  momentous  consequence  of  the  measure  in  which  he  was 
bearing  so  responsible  a  share.  When  the  future  student  of  the 
bistory  of  his  country,  at  its  most  important  crisis,  reads  the 
story  of  this  scene,  it  will  be  fortunate  for  him  if  he  has  before 
him  this  interesting  picture,  where  he  may  see  the  actors  each  in 
bis  own  peculiar  form  and  features.* 

The  importance  and  variety  of  the  duties  assigned  to  Mr.  Sher- 
man in  the  national  legislature,  did  not  prevent  him  from  per- 
forming many  other  public  services  in  behalf  of  the  State  and  city 
to  which  be  belonged.  During  the  time  he  had  been  a  member 
of  Congress,  he  had  continued  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Connecticut,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  council ;  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Haven 
— «n  office  which  he  continmed  to  hold,  by  annual  reflections,' 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Afber  the  close  of  the  war,  it 
became  necessary  to  revise  the  statutes  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
Legislature  appointed  Mr.  Sherman,  in  conjunction  with  one  of 

*  Tbe  original  painting,  with  all  the  other  celebrated  paintiiigB  by  the  same 
distm^ttisliM  artisl^  oonmieBuinaiTe  of  the  mott  intarettiiig  teaBaa  of  tftiiy 
American  Bevolation,  is  preserved  in  the  *■  Trumbull  Gallery"  at  YiJa 
O^ege. 
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his  awociates  on  the  bench,  (Judge  Law,)  on  a  special  commiHUOtt 
for  that  purpose.  The  work  was  performed  with  much  care  and 
labor,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  t^  profession. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Slierman  was  appointed  by  the  State  of  Coonee- 
ticut,  a  delsgate  to  the  General  CouTention  assembled  to  £brm 
the  federal  Constitution,  ^^mong  his  ps^>ers  were  foimd  cojmoqs 
notes,  which  he  had  made  in  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  some  of  which  embody  the  moat  important  changes 
which  were  made  in  the  old  Confederation,  and  of  the  provisioM 
of  the  new  Constitution.  To  some  of  the  articles  of  the  latter  be 
is  understood  to  have  yielded  a  reluctant  consent ;  but  he  rested 
in  it  as  a  whole  with  satisfaction,  as  the  best  that  under  all  cireuaa- 
stances  could  have  been  adopted.  When  once  adopted,  he  gave 
to  it  his  most  earnest  and  hearty  support,  urging  its  acceptance  on 
the  State  of  Connecticut  by  all  his  personal  influence,  as  well  as 
by  a  series  of  essays  addressed  to  the  people  under  the  signatuze 
of  a  ''Citizen,"  which  are  said  to  have  materially  influenced  the 
public  mind  in  favor  of  its  adoption ;  and  the  full  majority  by 
which  the  ratification  was  made  in  the  Convention  of  the  State,  is 
asserted  by  an  eye  witness  to  have  been  owing,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  his  influence  and  arguments.  He  ever  afterwards  stren- 
uously opposed  the  insertion  of  hasty  amendments,  to  which  there 
was  a  strong  tendency,  insisting  that  the  instrument,  as  matured 
by  its  framers,  should  have  a  fidr  trial  before  it  was  dismembered 
and  mutilated. 

To  the  first  Congress  assembled  under  the  new  Copatitntion 
Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  a  Representative,  and  after  serving  two 
years  in  the  lower  House,  he  was  elevated  to  the  Senate.  Al- 
though now  advanced  to  the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  hm 
powers  of  mind  and  body  were  unimpaired,  and  he  gave  himsetf 
to  the  service  of  the  public,  with  all  the  zeal  and  industry  of  his 
earlier  years.  His  opinions  received  that  deference  and  atten- 
tion which  his  long  experience  and  the  uniTersal  confidence  in 
his  unwavering  honesty  of  purpose  naturally  inspired.  But  his 
eareer  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  On  the  23d  day  of  July,  1793,  be 
finished  his  eventful  career,  at  his  own  quiet  residence  in  New 
Haven,  where,  most  of  all,  he  was  beloved  and  honored.  He  was 
sheered  and  sustained  in  the  last  coofKot,  by  the  power  of  tliaft  re- 
ligion, which  he  had  early  embraced,  and  whose  precepts  and 
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duties  he  had  uniformly  illustrated  by  a  long  life  of  virtue  and 
usef\ilnes«.  He  had  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health  through 
life,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  was  able  to  mount  his  horse  with 
the  agility  of  youth,  and  to  ride  thirty  or  forty  miles  without 
fatigue*  But,  as  a  mound  which  has  long  withstood  the  pressure 
of  the  floods  unmoved  and  seemingly  immovable,  yields  at  last 
to  the  silent  influences  that  have  been  insensibly  infusing  into  its 
structure  the  elements  of  decay  and  weakness,  aiul  is  all  at  once 
borne  away ;  so  his  constitution  that  seemed  equal  to  the  severest 
labors,  suddenly  failed,  and  he  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death.  His 
last  efibrt  was  in  attempting  to  lead  the  family  devotion  ;  but  the 
accents  of  prayer  died  away  on  his  lips,  before  the  service  was 
completed.  Still  his  mind  was  serene,  and  when  asked  by  his 
daughter  if  he  was  ready  to  die,  he  looked  up  with  that  sweet 
expression  which  many  have  seen  and  felt  in  the  "  dying  smile," 
and  replied, "  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 

Multifarious  and  onerous  as  were  the  public  services  of  Roger 
Sherman,  yet  he  found  intervals  for  study,  which  he  most  dili- 
gently employed  in  the  acquisition  of  knovi^ledge.  The  volume 
which  he  perused  with  the  greatest  constancy  and  attention,  was 
the  Bible,  and  his  attainments  in  the  science  of  theology  were 
spoken  of  with  much  respect,  by  eminent  divines  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  him.  It  was  his  custom  to  purchase  a  Bible  at 
the  commencement  of  every  session  of  Congress,  to  peruse  it  daily, 
and  on  his  return  home,  to  present  it  to  one  of  his  children.  As 
an  avowed  professor  of  religion,  he  ever  appeared  openly  in  its 
defence,  and  was  exemplary  in  his  attendance  upon  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Gospel.  Upon  this  secure  basis  was  founded  that 
unsullied  and  incorruptible  integrity,  which  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him,  whether  his  political  friend  or  foe,  concurred 
in  ascribing  to  him.  Whenever  he  spoke,  Yio  one  doubted  that 
he  was  delivering  the  honest  convictions  of  his  own  mind — 
convictioiis  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  for  the  right,  and 
formed  after  a  diligent  .search  for  the  .truth.  He  was  grave  in 
manners,  but  amial^  in  all  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  and 
and  in  prirate  life,  the  fKend  of  all,  and  the  honored  and  beloved 
<^aU. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  twice  married,  and  had  fifteen  children,  sevaii 
by  the  former  and  eight  by  the  latter  marriage.    Of  this  numeroua 
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houaehold  four  only  are  still  liTing,  one  son  and  three  daagiiteit. 
The  son,  Roger  Sherman,  Esq.,  occupies  the  paternal  mansion 
situated  in  Ch^el  street,  New  Haven,  directly  opposite  Tale  C<^- 
kge.  The  daughters  are,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Simeon  Baldwin^ 
of  New  Hayen,  the  relict  of  the  late  lamented  Jeremiah  ETazta, 
Bsq.,  and  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hoare,  of  Boston.  The 
most  extended  memoir  of  Mr.  Sherman,  hitherto  published,  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Erarts,  and  publidied  in  Sanderson's  **  Biogra- 
phy of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.**  To  thai 
article  we  are  much  indebted  for  the  facts  presented  in  diis  AefUk, 


MY  VIGIL  WITH  THE  DEAD  INFANT. 


TO   MABT. 


Cornelia  sleeps,  HeaTen  claims  its  sinless  child. 

Life*B  cycle — scarce  the  rolling  of  a  year — 
Has  ceased  its  round.    No  world-taint  e'er  defiled 

The  budding  spirit.   Brief  its  tarry  here ; 

Too  brief  for  sin,  Tolition's  child,  to  rear 
Its  poisonous  shoots  firom  seed  sown  wide  the  ear& 

From  £den*s  bowers  transplanted.    Dry  the  tear. 
Ye  late  bareaTed;  the  atonement  reached,  at  birth. 
The  babe  ye  mooro ;  resume  your  wonted  social  mirth. 

Fair  is  the  casket,  though  nngemmed ;  odoakled 

In  model  beauty,  white  as  inaecence. 
On  thy  breast*  sweet  babe,  thy  soft  hands  folded. 

Enclasp  the  pale-lipped  rose,  whose  leaTes  dispense 

Fresh  incease.    Ah!  to  deem  thee  dead,  to  sense 
Is  difficult.    E'en  now  there  seems  a  sraile 

Edging  the  floweret's  shadow,  softly  dense, 
That  shades  thy  cheek.    Come  back!  restored  exile. 
And  oft  these  worldly  hearts  of  worldly  Noughts  beignUe. 
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Sle^  00,  twiii4Mibe ;  thy  brother,  equal  aged, 

ToTDS  from  his  ourse  aa  lost  in  dreamy  thought. 
Majhap  his  sool  coromanea  with  thine,  aacaged, 

Sent  here  of  HeaTOn,  to  guide  him  yet  untaught 

Conaoling  dream !  our  holy  dead,  unaought, 
Worn  the  still  sphK-reahn  oft  wing  their  way 

Back  to  the  world,  with  mercy's  arraftda  ^qght, 
To  guide  perchance,  some  friend,  world>bent  asMy, 
And  lure  his  ^nrit  home  to  heaTen's  eternal  dqr* 


SUMMER— A  FRAOBfENT. 


We  often  compare  the  seaaona  with  etch  odier  and  expr 
preferences  with  regard  to  them.  In  ancient  times,  the  year ' 
divided  into  bat  two  portions  and  accordingly  such  a  eompariaon 
had  a  limited  range.  But  the  modem  arrangement  of  four  ae*- 
aons  has  giten  an  opportunity  for  the  moat  minute  and  caprietons 
contrasts.  In  boyhood  the  raw  bluster  of  winter  exoftes  moat  en- 
thusiasm— ^in  youdi  we  have  a  sentimental  admiration  of  Spring 
— in  middle  life  we  find  the  most  comfort  in  the  steady  warmth 
of  summer.  Certain  it  is,  that  were  it  not  for  all,  we  should  ap- 
preciate neither.  The  glorious  oscillations  of  temperature  in  the 
middle  latitudes  are  without  doubt  sources  of  enjoyment  and  of 
a  freshness  of  spirits,  which  are  denied  to  climes  of  perpetual  sum- 
mer or  perennial  cold. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  to  the  eye  summer  is  the  most 
delectable  season.  Nature  is  in  the  hey-day  of  life  then  and  where 
there  is  life  there  must  be  beauty.  The  resources  of  the  earth 
are  unlocked-^the  subtle  chemistries  of  the  elements  are  put  into 
lively  operation — the  vital  principle  of  inanimate  things  is  electri- 
fied into  action— the  trees  breathe  and  drink  and  grow — the  sun 
does  his  daily  work  like  a  laborer  who  has  a  certain  amount  of 
employment  to  execute  before  he  goes  to  rest — the  rains  rush  to 
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the  earth  to  fulfil,  in  fitful  outlays  of -strength,  their  indispensable 
mission — ^myriads  of  treasures  burst  through  the  ground,  drop 
fh>in  the  iky,  well  up  from  the  waters,  trickle  from  the  boughs  of 
trees,  and  even  exude  from  the  hearts  of  rocks.  The  secret  pulse 
of  the  world  beats  with  Hfe— its  veins  are  circulating  Hying  streams 
and  it  develops  itself  into  forms  of  beaoty,  like  an  immense  autom- 
aton worked  by  the  infinite  design  of  Him,  "who  filieth  all  in  all" 
The  world  knows  nothing  more  glorious  than  the  fkuk  of  "  Kly- 
wristed  mom  "  in  summer  time.     Nature  truly  celebrates 

'*  The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.*' 

The  chill  of  the  night  hangs  heavily  along  the  invisible  corridors 
of  the  air,  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  shoot  shimmering  through  mist 
and  cold  and  shadow,  and  freshen  the  atmosphere  into  elastic 
surges. 

"  Sonbeam  of  aammer !  oh,  what  it  like  thee  !*' 

The  leaves  of  the  laurel,  the  alder,  the  birch,  the  dog-wood,  and 
fhe  o^r  skrubs,  drenched  and  drooping  with  the  dews,  and  some- 
tiaies  tuned  backward  oa  the  bnmch,  rally  their  strength  and 
ikake  the  dripping  moiitare  into  globules  that  flash  like  glow- 
warms  on  mrery  side*  Silver  streaks  seem  to  dart  from  bough  to 
bough  of  the  trees  as  the  light  filters  through,  and  wondrous  is  the 
display  of  liquid  jewelry  hung 

"  In  the  oowil^'a  befi  and  nMe's  ear." 

The  spider's  suspension-bridge,  gilded  into  splendor,  streams 
and  flutters  in  the  swaying  air  as  it  seeks  to  strike  the  abutment 
of  some  neighboring  tree.  Her  awnings  shine  like  woven  silver 
in  the  grass.  The  flowers,  like  penitents,  begin  to  lifl  their  bap. 
tised  beauties  toward  the  light.  The  clover-studs,  white  and  red, 
spread  sweetly  over  the  green  Wttves  of  the  meadow.  The  but- 
tercups shoot  up  above  the  tall  timothy-grass  and  the  daises 
spangle  the  pasture.  The  wild-rose's  blush  is  almost  dazzling,  as 
it  seems  to  hide  behind  the  savin-bush  or  the  moss-scaled  rails  of 
the  old  fence.  In  short,  what  on  earth  can  compare  vrith  the 
woods  and  fields  on  a  summer  morning. 

But  look  away  from  beneath  our  feet  to  the  swell  of  the  long 
meadow,  with  its  terraces  of  grass,  grain,  corn,  clumps  of  trees, 
and,  at  last,  the  still  clear  outline  of  the  hiDs  against  the  sky^-al] 
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dHit  in  under  the  blue  coping  of  hMven's  ftrch.  Thfiak  oftW 
world  of  nEunote  wealtk  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  tte 
iipioiidMl  soeno^  fipom  the  fibments  of  ^e  deuderest  flower  to  the 
*' largeis  inttTenaV  of  the  eui>-«froai  the  invisible  pertfades  of 
odor  exhaled  from  the  "nesCs  of  new  toms"  or  the  anatomy  of 
the  ehn^ft  leaf  te  the  maasiTe  beds  of  the  ererhisting  mountaiMi^ 
wMpped  in  green  from  oreet  to  base,  or  ^e  wildeness  of  wavjr 
grass  that  Jtretdies  away  out  of  «ght.  This  is  the  machinery  c^ 
•ttmner^  ineffably  grand,  undtfeerahly  miniite«-«  world  of  wonder^ 
an  once  too  irast  and  too  microsoopic  Ibr  comprekension.  How  im^ 
yeaaibto  wilih  body^and  mind  is  the  task  proposed  by  the  poet : 

**  Fetch  me  back  the  cloads  again, 
Beshivered  into  droDs  of  rain. 
Tell  me  the  motes,  aoBto,  ■ands  and  ipeara 
Of  corn,  when  summer  shakes  its  ears." 

How  eagerly  does  the  heart  beat  under  its  load,  of  delight ! 

"  Like  Daaae  in  that  golden  shower, 
We  swim  in  pleasure.** 

The  spirits  are  wroi|§^t  up  '*  into  a  fine  distractioD."  We  yaom 
and  straggle  to  eompreffs  aa  much  of  ecqiiittte  sensation  into 
these  moments  of  enthusiasm  as  we  can ;  knowag  that  tfcn  floifi^ 
ery  scene  before  us  is  only  called  into  being 

"  To  Mash  and  gently  smHe, 
And  go  at  last:" 

nay,  that  the  less  evaneacent'  charms  of  nature  around  us  omst 
fade  like  a  dream, 

'*Oras  the  pearls  of  moniing  dew 
Ne*er  to  be  foimd  again." 

The  decHne  of  the  summer's  day  is  not  less  beautiful  than  its 
rising.  The  western  sky  is  a  panorama  of  the  most  wonderful 
pictures  which  mortal  eye  is  ever  allowed  to  behold .  Glories  in- 
expressible cluster  around  the  setting  sun.  Sheets  of  purple  are 
rimmed  with  borders  of  massive  gold.  Crimson  islands  float  in 
aeas  of  amber.  Black  masses  of  cloud  are  pierced  with  flam- 
ing apertures.  Crisped  fleeces  of  purest  white  are  tipped  with 
rainbow  varieties  of  color,  and  shreds  of  pale  scarlet  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  field  of  heaven.  A  new  miracle  of  beauty  ap- 
pears.    Moon  and  stars  wheel  out  their  squadrons  in  the  sky  and 
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w^Ua,  uiTisible  by  inj,  b«nt  forth  apoa  the  view  to  remind  ma 
ikit  fais  earth  is  not  a  uniTeno.  Stand  now  on  dio  denaelj-wood> 
•d  bank  of  tome  river,  at  the  bottom  of  wUdi  the  start  are  ale«^ 
hug  and  across  whose  mirror-like  surftoe  the  moon-baami  izs 
slantiag.  The  glassy  hkie,  ^lus  embraced  between  the  treat  ad 
their  rich  shadows;  the  garden-wan  skirtuig  the  riyer's  brisk;  the 
music  of  the  water  poimng  over  the  dam  abore ;  the  sheeted  nhw 
falling  from  two  softly-dipped  oars  far  down  the  stream,  die  beti; 
but  ddicions  eoolaess  of  the  air,  work  like  magic  on  the  hesittid 
poetical  fancies  msh  in  throagh  every  hdet  of  the  soul.  The  wi* 
lows  stand  aroand  Hke  firoxen  fountains.  The  arcades  cf  etas 
are  still  as  the  yaulted  roof  of  a  church. 

**  Than  they  were  punted  on  s  wall. 
No  more  they  move  or^tir.** 

The- quiet  is  eloquent  The  though  take  wing  and  fly  likatly 
away  to  haunts  unvisited  by  day-light,  or  nestle  sweetly  into  tbe 
recesses  of  one's  own  heart.  Perhaps  they  brood  OTor  plenest 
but  moumittl  memories — perhaps  hug  a  resuscitated  rision  of  b^ 
gone  hi^piness.  Blessed  is  he,  whose  thoughts  at  such  an  hour 
are  sweetened  by  a  good  conscience  and  a  glorious  hope.  Hisif— 
as  Orashawe  sweetly  sings— 

**  A  happy  soul,  that  att  the  way 
To  kea9§m,  hmik  a  wmmtr's  dt^" 

And  his  it  will  be,  when  this  fair  world,  now  brightened  by  ram- 
mer's sunlight,  shall  be  dissolved,  to  reach  a  land  where  no  change 
of  season  marks  the  flight  of  time.  For  old  Richard  Bolle  hat 
with  inimitable  simplicity  told  the  truth  most  dear  to  faidi,  whea 
he  quaintly  exclaims  ! 

''  And  ther  it  bright  tomer  ever  to  le, 

And  ther  it  nevere  wynter  in  that  countrie." 
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IGNEOUS    AGENCIES    PRODUCING   GEOLOGICAL 
CHANGES.    [No.  9.] 

BT  THS  BKT.  HBlf  AT  If.  ADAMS,  M.  A., 

RECTOR  or  CHRIST  CHURCH,  fPRIIIOriBLD,   MASS. 

In  derelopiag  this  subject,  we  shall  briefl  j  oocice  the  Tokmo, 
the  earthquake,  the  rinng  and  eabsidenoe  of  land  in  regions  desti- 
tute <^  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  and  the  causes  of  these  phe- 
nomena. 

A  volcano,  in  geological  language,  is  an  opening  in  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  in  a  mountain,  from  which  smoke,  flames,  stones, 
lava,  or  other  subterraneous  matter  are  ejected.  On  the  land, 
there  are  303  active  and  well  ascertained  volcanoes.  As  two- 
thirds  of  the  globe  are  covered  with  water,  geologists  reckon  two 
sub-marine  volcanoes  for  one  upon  the  land — making  606  under 
water,  and  in  all  upon  the  globe  909.  Those  on  the  land  are  sit- 
uated as  follows  :  24  in  Europe,  II  in  Africa,  46  in  Asia,  114  m 
America,  and  108  on  Islands.  An  impoilant  fact  is  here  develop- 
ed. Of  the  909  volcanoes,  606  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  seas  and  oceans :  of  the  303  on  the  land,  108  aie  on  islands, 
And  nearlj  all  the  rest  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  seas  and 
oceans.  It  is,  therefore,  a  just  and  obvious  conclusion  that  water 
has  much  to  do  with  their  production,  a  fact  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 
Volcanoes  are  not  insulated,  but  exist  in  connected  chains.  The 
three  main  ranges  are  as  follows  : 

Ist.  A  chain  of  islands  extending  from  the  coast  of  Russian 
America  to  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

2nd.  The  Andes,  traversing  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
embracing  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  and  extending  as  far  north 
as  the  Columbia  river. 

3d.  An  immense  volcanic  region,  extending  600  miles  wide  and 
1000  miles  long,  from  the  Azore  islands  to  the  Caspian  sea. 

Eruptions  are  not  regular,  but  paroxismal  and  sudden.  They 
are  preceded  by  certain  phenomena*  such  as  earthquakes,  the  still- 
48 
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aeM  of  the  air,  a  sense  of  oppression,  noises  in  the  mooBtains, 
drying  up  of  fountains,  a  sudden  explosion  from  the  crater,  clouds 
of  smoke  illuminated  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  succeeded  bj 
columns  of  ashes  and  scori» ;  and  finally  red  hot  lava  boik  over 
die  cone  of  the  mountain,  and  runs  down  its  sides  in  seas  of  liquid 
fire,  submerging  and  consaming  everything  in  its  course. 

Volcanoes  have  existed  Arom  time  immemorial ;  bat  their  his- 
tory being  so  similar,  we  shall  describe  only  a  few  as  iUuatrations 
of  others. 

In  1815,  a  remarkable  eruption  took  place  in  Sumbawa,  an 
island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  south  of  Asia.  It  continued  two  mondis. 
The  explosions  were  heard  over  a  circumference  whose  diameter 
was  2000  miles.  Forty  miles  distant,  the  ashes  fell  in  clouds  so 
dense  and  deep,  as  to  crush  down  and  bury  up  the  houses.  Over 
a  circumference  whose  diameter  was  600  miles,  the  &lling  ashes 
caused  darkness  so  dense  as  to  be  felt— while  waves  of  burning 
lava  deluged  the  country,  and  12,000  persons  perished. 

In  A.  D.  79,  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place.  Three  pop- 
ulous and  splendid  cities  in  its  vicinity  were  buried  100  feet  deep. 
These  cities  were  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stable;  siooe 
which  they  have  been  found  and  partially  excavated.  After  sle^>- 
ing  in  undisturbed  silence  for  seventeen  long  centuries,  Hercvla- 
neum  was  accidentally  discovered  by  digging  a  welL  In  sinking 
this  well,  the  workmen  suddenly  struck  the  top  of  the  ancient  tiie- 
atre,  and,  digging  down,  they  found  the  statues  of  Hercules  and 
Cleopatra.  Since  then,  it  has  been  sufficiently  excavated  to  be 
recognized  as  the  ancient  city  of  Herculaneum.  Manuscripts, 
furniture,  shops,  tools,  houses,  and  human  bodies,  were  found  en- 
tire. Here  were  discovered  all  the  arts  and  trades,  juat  as  the 
burning  tide  arrested  them.  Here  is  seen,  petrified  and  erababa- 
ed  in  ashes  and  lava,  the  flying  crowd — there,  the  merchant  vridi 
his  silks — and  yonder,  the  maiden  with  her  jewels.  Shodid  tlMse 
memorable  cities  yet  be  more  extensively  explored,  the  antiqua- 
rian might  regain  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  memoiiak  of 
antiquity,  shedding  lustre  on  departed  ages,  and  deciphering  their 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 

In  1669,  a  temble  eruption  of  Etna  occurred  :  84  square  miles 
were  buried  beneath  rollinfl^  tides  of  lava,  and  77,000  perscms  per- 
ished. 
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In  17d3,  Iceland  was  visited  with  a  destructive  emption.  An 
area  of  90  miles  in  extent  eacb  way,  containing  SO  viRages,  and 
9000  persona,  were  all  suddenly  buried  under  lava  from  100  to  660 
fbetdeep. 

Volcanoes  have  also  been  raised  up  out  of  level  and  fertile  plains. 
Jorullo  of  Mexico,  in  1759,  was  a  beautiful  level  plain,  covered 
with  sugar  cane  and  indigo.  In  June  of  that  year,  hollow  sounds 
were  heard,  followed  by  earthquakes,  for  four  months ;  flames 
then  issued  from  the  ground,  and  suddenly  six  volcanic  cones  like 
Venus  from  the  sea-foam,  sprang  out  of  the  cane- fields,  belching 
forth  fire  and  smoke.  The  largest  of  these  cones  is  Jorullo,  1600 
feet  above  the  plain.  After  it  rose  to  that  height,  it  poured  out 
streams  of  lava  sufficient  to  bury  four  square  miles  550  feet  deep. 
Twenty  years  after,  the  surface  of  this  sea  of  lava  was  cold  and 
hard,  but  a  few  inches  below  it  the  Spaniard  might  light  his  segar. 
Volcanoes  have  also  caused  islands  in  the  ocean.  Pliny,  the 
naturalist,  describes  many  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The 
Sandwich  Islands,  Sicily.  Iceland,  St.  Helena,  Madeira,  Summa- 
tra,  and  the  Azore  Islands,  are  all  the  result  of  volcanic  action. 
The  oceans  are  sown  with  other  islands  by  the  same  agency.— 
This  proves  with  unquestionable  certainty,  the  existence  of  pow- 
erful submarine  volcanoes. 

The  projectile  force  of  volcanoes  is  measured  by  the  height  to 
which  they  throw  eruptions.  Vesuvius,  reckoning  the  height  of 
its  chimney,  has  ejected  matter,  10,000  feet  high.  Cotopaxi  has 
thrown  eruptions  40,000  feet  high,  and  in  one  instance  a  stone  of 
109  cubic  yards  in  volume,  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Thus,  from  the  terrible  effects  of  the  volcano,  the  loss  of  life, 
the  burying  of  cities  and  countries,  for  one  hvndred  miles  in 
extent,  with  lava  from  one  to  six  hundred  feet  deep— the  raising 
<^  fruitful  plains  into  burning  mountain»-— the  filling  up  of  die 
Yulleys — the  dotting  of  the  oceans  with  innumerable  islands,  all 
these  facts  proclaim  to  us  but  too  stubbornly,  the  disastrous  and 
frequent  geological  changes  that  have  been  going  on  for  centnries, 
in  the  physical  history  and  form  of  the  globe,  by  means  of  volcanic 
action. 

Earthquakes  are  also  productive  of  geological  changes. 

Their  phenomena  are  similar  to  those  of  the  volcano.    The]r 
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•re  preceded  by  sodd^i  gii«U  of  wind  ruahiiig  to  fill  ths ' 
occaiioned  by  the  rapid  rarefactiou  of  tbe  air :  thete  gutt  agw 
are  followed  by  great  calma,  yiolent  raina,  the  reddening  of  the 
•an't  disk,  the  hazineea  of  the  air,  tbe  erolution  of  electrical  mtt- 
ter,  and  inflammable  gases  from  the  soil,  with  sulphureont  aad 
mephitic  vapors,  noiees  under  ground  like  the  rattling^  of  emplj 
carriages  running  down  hill,  animals  uttering  cries  of  distress,  a 
sensation  like  sea-sickness,  dizziness  and  the  like — all  of  which 
are  the  sure  and  terrible  prognostics  of  the  approaching  footsteps 
of  earthquakes. 
.  A  rapid  sketch  of  four  may  be  taken  as  general  illustrationa. 

In  1750,  Chili  was  visited  by  a  terrific  shock.  The  sea  retired 
a  great  distance,  and  returned,  submerging  the  coast  and  drowning 
several  towns.  The  whole  Chilian  coast  was  permanently  raised 
up  24  feet,  so  that  ships  lying  in  water  24  feet  deep,  were  left  oo 
dry  land.  Vessels  could  not  approach  the  ancient  harbors  within 
a  mile.  The  same  sea-shells  that  now  line  the  Chilian  shore,  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  incrustations  of  the  earth  1500  feet  abofe 
the  level  of  the  sea,  proving  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  whole  coast 
has  been  raised  up  by  igneous  agency  to  that  great  height. 

In  1822,  the  western  coast  of  Chili  was  again  violently  shaken. 
The  shock  was  felt  1200  miles,  and  100,000  square  miles  were 
elevated  from  three  to  four  feet  high. 

In  1835,  Chili  was  once  more  visited  by  a  destructive  earth- 
quake. Towns  were  thrown  down— the  sea  retired— vessels  lying 
in  fifty  feet  of  water  were  left  on  dry  land — the  sea  returned  and 
swept  over  the  coast.  Three  hundred  shocks  followed  in  rapid 
succession — the  flames  rose  all  night  out  of  the  ocean,  360  miles 
from  the  shore,  where  the  water  was  500  feet  deep.  The  eaith 
opened  and  closed  in  many  places — the  Chilian  Andes  were  in 
unusual  activity,  pouring  forth  seas  of  lava — the  whole  coast  was 
elevated  three  feet,  and  Santa  Maria,  a  neighboring  island,  was 
thrown  up  ten  feet. 

In  1755,  Lisbon  was  violently  shaken.  Thnnder  was  first  heard 
under  ground — the  city  was  instantly  thrown  down,  and  b  six 
minutes  60,000  persons  perished.  The  bed  of  the  sea  along  die 
shore  was  suddenly  elevated — the  coast  water  violently  rolled  off 
into  the  deep ;  but,  becoming  walled  up  against  the  resisting 
ocean,  it  was  rolled  back  again  by  its  elasticity,  with  a  resistlesi 
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momentutn,  rising  and  filling  eigbteeo  times  on  the  oout  of  Spidn 
and  Africa,  at  first  sixty  feet  bigb,  and  afterward  gradually  dinin* 
idling.  All  the  mountains  of  Portugal  trembled  spasmodtcany, 
opening  and  closing,  and  Tomiting  seas  of  fire  and  lava.  A  large 
quay,  built  at  great  expense,  densely  crowded  widi  people  petri* 
fled  with  terror,  instantly  sunk  down  600  feet,  and  the  diasm  was 
suddenly  filled  with  water.  All  Burope  and  a  part  of  Africa  Mt 
the  shock.  One  Tillage  in  Africa  was  swallowed  up,  widi  10,000 
persons.  Vessels  100  miles  at  sea  fblt  the  shock  so  violently  as  to 
dirow  the  seamen  a  fbot  and  a  half  fiom  the  decks.  Its  modon 
was  twenty  miles  a  minute. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  others,  they  are  so  similar  both  in 
their  phenomena  and  their  calamitous  effects.  Having  existed  iu 
aH  ages,  having  been  frequent  and  terrible,  they  must  have  caused 
the  most  extensive  geological  changes — shaking  down  cities  and 
towns,  cleaving  the  earth  and  swallowing  up  portions  of  its  sur- 
fSsce,  destroying  busy  multitudes  unwarned,  and  elevating  and 
depressing  large  sections  of  the  earth's  crust 

fiesides,  in  regions  destitute  of  visible  volcanoes  and  earthquakee, 
there  is  a  constant  and  alternate  elevation  and  subsidence  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Dr.  Lyell  and  Van  Buck,  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished geologists  of  Europe,  having  made  personal  and  inductive 
examination,  affirm  that  Sweden  and  Norway  are  gradually  risiiig. 
From  Gothenburg  to  Tomeo,  and  thence  to  the  North  Cape,  a  dis* 
tanoe  of  more  than  1000  miles,  the  whole  country,  they  assure  us, 
has  been  gradually,  and  in  some  instances  spasmodically,  raised 
up  horn  100  to  200  feet  high.  All  over  this  elevated  section  of 
country,  now  200  feet  higher  than  the  Baltic  sea,  the  same  sheik 
of  the  molusca  now  in  that  sea  are  found  in  great  profusion  in  pet- 
rified incrustations,  showing  that  once  the  waters  and  marine  ani< 
mals  of  the  Baltic  sported  over  the  whole  of  that  hyperborean 
region.  But  all  these  immense  elevations  must  have  ekewhere 
corresponding  depressions.  If  not,  the  circumference  of  tlie 
earth  would  be  constantly  enlarging,  and  its  velocity  remaining 
the  same,  as  we  know  it  does,  it  would  require  more  time  to  com- 
plete its  revolutions,  and  consequently  our  day  and  night  would 
be  constantly  lengthened.  But  this  is  not  so.  They  continue  of 
uniform  length,  while  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
remains  unchanged.    Hence,  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  cannot 
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perceptibly  vary.  Therefore,  every  sectional  elcTatuw  of  tlM 
landt  or  bed  of  the  sea,  must  have  ebewhere  a  conMDeosarate  de- 
pretaioii.  Hence,  Greenland  and  other  aections  in  Enrope  mai 
Anertca  are  gradually  sinking.  To  prove  this,  finrests  may  now 
be  seen  in  Greenland  ten  feet  under  water.  That  both  these  resulta 
aie  prodoeed  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  causes,  is  illuscm- 
ted  by  taking  an  iron  hoop  and  pulling  it  suddenly  in  a  hoiizoBtal 
direction — and  while  it  is  elongated  horixontaUy,  it  will  be  de- 
pressed perpendicularly.    So  with  the  shell  of  the  eardi. 

We  learn  from  this  fact  tktx  the  dry  land  and  the  oceans  are 
constantly  changing  places.  The  elevations  of  the  earth's  sorface 
became  continents,  and  the  depressions  become  seas,  areaolt  iHiidi 
geology  proves  begrond  all  doubt. 

Tlmt  beautiful  poetess,  Mrs.  Hemans,  has  some  expreaaJTe  Haas 
oelUs  thought: 

**  Knowest  thou  that  seas  are  sweeping 

Where  cities  once  have  been  ? 
When  the  calm  wave  is  sleeping. 

Their  towers  may  yet  be  seen. 
Far  down  below  the  glassy  tide, 
Mao*8  dwelliDg*8  where  his  voice  hath  died  ? 

**  Knowest  thou  that  flocks  are  feeding 
Above  the  tombs  of  old, 
Which  kings,  their  armies  leading. 
Have  lingered  to  behold  ?'* 

In  conclusion,  we  will  briefly  notice  the  causes  of  volcanoes, 
earUiquakea,  and  the  rising  and  subsidence  of  the  earth's  crust. 

AU  these  phenomena  unquestionably  have  a  conmion  origin. 
They  are  caused  first  by  the  cooling  and  contraction  of  the  earth's 
envelop. 

Probably  at  first  the  whole  g^be  was  in  a  state  of  igneoua  fu- 
aaoa,  a  mass  of  self-luminous  nsolten  fire,  and  haa  been  cooling  on 
the  surface  by  radiation.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  earth  is 
not  round,  but  an  oblate  spheroid,  precisely  the  shape  any  fluid 
will  assume  when  having  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth ;  ita  pai^ 
tlolea  are  left  free  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  lawa  of 
gravitation*  It  was  suggested  by  that  profound  astronomer.  Dr. 
Haiachel,  that  all  the  planets  were  at  first  launched  forth  in  their 
ecbks  in  a  state  of  seUUuminous  fusion,  and  have  beoome  op«pM 
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by  a  proc6M  of  refrigeralion.  Gotten  are  now  nebulooa  mattaae* 
00  thin  as  to  be  like  wreadit  of  smoke  or  doiida  of  dast^  throogb 
wbich  the  itan  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Yet  they  are  sdf- 
Immnoiis.  Doubtless  the  nsoon,  too»  was  once  a  molten  maas  of 
fire^  but  by  refrigeration  has  gradually  become  non-lumtnous  and, 
opaque.  The  telesci^  shows  us  that  it  has  suffered  immensely 
by  ^F^canic  agency.  Be^pectittg  the  earth»  howerer,  this  theory 
reels  on  substantiai  data. 

That  the  crust  of  the  eaxth  has  been  fbrmed  by  coolings  and 
the  seas  fbrmed  in  its  cavities  by  the  condensation  of  immense 
exhalations  and  vapors  caused  by  tliis  cooling  proeess*  and  thai 
now  this  cold  enyelf^y  everywhere  bearing  the  marks  of  fire»  it 
only  about  24  miles  in  thickness,  below,  and  within  whidi  all  ia 
a  sea  of  boiling  laTa,  the  following  facta  are  in  evidence : 

By  sinking  thermometers  many  hundred  ieet,  in  Europe  and 
America,  it  is  found  that  the  mercury  rises  on  an  average  one 
degree  for  46  feet  descent.  A  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  heat 
is  thus  established ;  and  this  gives  us,  at  a  depth  of  two  liiiles, 
sufficient  to  boil  water,  and  at  a  depUi  of  twenty-four  miles,  suf* 
fident  to  fuse  iron ;  which  is  a  heat  capable  of  melting  neariy  all 
the  substances. 

Again,  thermal  springs  in  cold  climates,  as  in  Iceland,  boiling 
with  great  fury,  prove  the  eaiistence  of  great  central  heat. 

Also,  consider  the  incalculable  amount  of  lava  necessary  to 
feed,  for  centuries,  1000  continental  and  submarine  volcanoes,  one 
cone  often  pouring  forth  sufficient  lava  to  bury  a  section  of  earth 
100  miles  in  extent  each  way,  from  iOO  to  600  feet  deep ;  and 
who  can  doubt  but  that  within  the  shell  of  the  earth  are  in^ria« 
oned  seas  of  fire  1 

We  are  now  prepared  to  explain  how  the  cooling  and  contrac* 
tion  of  this  shell  produce  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  By  cool- 
ing, the  envelop  contracts,  and  forces  the  lava  up  the  cbinmeya 
of  the  volcanoes  with  the  greatest  violence.  The  smith  under* 
stands  this  process,  and  applies  it  in  tiring  wheels.  He  heats  the 
massive  tire  red  hot,  and,  thus  expanded,  puts  it  on  to  the  wheel, 
then,  by  suddenly  pouring  cold  water  upon  it,  it  is  cooled  ;  caua- 
iogt  by  riolent  contraction,  every  joint  to  come  to  its  place.  So 
if  the  crust  of  the  earth  should  cool  one  1300th  part  of  an  inch, 
allowing  it  to  be  even  60  miles  in  thickneas,  an  eruption  of  lava 
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would  take  place,  svAeknit  todrown  a  ooatinent.    Here,  tiie«, i» 
•  eauie  odeqaate  to  tiM  greatest  effect. 

The  sudden  contact  of  water  with  this  inCemal  fire  of  iIm 
earth,  ia  another  cause  of  the  Ydeaaoes,  eardiquaiDes,  and  tbm 
elvfatkm  and  depresaion  of  the  land.  The  water  peroolatBa 
through  the  fissures  of  rocks  and  the  crevices  of  tiie  earthy  and 
ooiiies  tn  contact  with  the  kva;  vast  quantities  of  steam  are  geoe- 
rated,  incandescent  gases  are  liherated,  in  some  instaaoea  faorry- 
i&g  wares  of  lani  convulsiyelj  to  their  mouotiutt-Tenta  and  cgaotiog 
Ae  hunting  tide  with  unexampled  violence,  and  in  others  rending 
and  upheaving  the  earth's  surfkoe.  Hence  the  terrible  Jud- 
dering of  the  earth  in  the  case  of  earthquakes ;  this  is  eansed  by 
the  elastic  waves  of  lava  rolling  next  to  the  eardi's  crust  toward 
volcanic  vents,  producing  a  vibrating  treml^g.  These  waves 
are  caused  by  the  presence  of  internal  steam  imd  gasas,  between 
Ae  innde  of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  sui^u^e  of  the  lava.  Tfak 
is  ilkisdrated  by  the  action  at  wind  on  the  ocean,  producing  wavea, 
or  on  a  large  carpet  when  one  end  is  ahemately  elevated  and 
depreaaed,  causing  wave-like  undulations. 

Hence,  too,  the  apparent  progress  of  this  eonvulnve  aoodoii. 
Also,  as  water  plays  such  a  part  in  the  production  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakea  we  now  see  why  nearly  all  the  volcanoes  are  ea 
islands,  or  near  the  sea>  or  in  die  sea ;  and  why  nearly  all  earth- 
quakes occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea. 

Chemical  action  also  produces  all  these  phenomena. 

There  are  some  less  than  60  different  elements  in  the  eardi's 
surface,  daily  combining  and  developing  great  quantities  of  heat 
atod  electricity;  For  instance,  iron  and  sulphur  will  combine  so 
as  to  produce  spontaneous  combustion  and  explosive  gasos^ 
Hence  die  earth  is  an  inexhaustible  depository  of  electrical  and 
gaseous  fluids.  Electricity  alone  is  affirmed,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  to 
exert  afar  more  extensive  and  powerfhl  agency  in  die  eardi  ^an 
in  the  air.  As  this  elem^t  leaves  its  red  path  on  die  dark  fi>ldi 
of  the  storm-clouds,  files  in  ruin  through  the  air,  rives  and  Idn- 
dlea  the  mountain  oak,  and  blasts  everything  it  toaches  by  its  con- 
suming breadi— HM>  in  the  eanh  it  decomposes  matter,  fiMOs  rocks 
and  ores,  disengi^es  gases,  whidi,  by  their  powerfiil  elaaticiiy, 
lash  and  heave  into  the  heavens  vast  sheets  of  subterraneous  lava, 
and  ahemately  causingthe  elevadon  and  subsidence  of  large  seg- 
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of  die  Ttriom  Urreotrial  phenottena  we  baire  been  ccmt&mpl^ 
t«g. 

Boc  ttotwitlMtaiMBiig  the  gieat  Iom  of  hnoMui  Hfa  ancl  propoity, 
oeeaaiooeci  by  yoleaaoes  and  Mithqnmkes,  y«t  by  tb«t  wise  Proti* 
^enee  wfatch  always  makes  the  g<ood  preponderate  over  tbe  evil, 
they  are  not  unattended  with  incalculable  benefits. 

Tbey  promote  tbe  general  health  of  tbe  globe.  As  tbe  bowels 
of  the  human  system  sometimes  need  purifying  medioinal  agents, 
producing  nausea  and  vomiting  to  restore  health,  so  tbe  bowels 
of  the  earth  demand  violent  agitation  to  induce  a  healthy  circuit* 
tkm  of  iu  fluids,  liberate  its  gases,  and  promote  yegetation  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Noxious  rapors  are  neuiraKsed  by  tbe  diseu* 
gagemeot  of  gases  and  electricity. 

They  also  form  valleys  and  subterraneous  aqueducts,  for  the 
general  distribution  of  the  water  over  the  earth.  As  t^e  aqueoys 
agencies  all  tend  to  wash  down  the  mountdns  and  bills,  and  fifi 
«p  the  valleys,  thus  producing  a  dead  water  level,  were  not 
Mountains  and  hills  thrown  up  i^ain,  and  valleys  reproduced  by 
^canic  acttott,  one  third  of  the  earth*^  surface  would  become  a 
level  field  of  sand,  parched  and  barren,  without  any  facilities  for 
water  to  circulate,  and  the  other  two-thirds  would  be  a  boundleM 
fountain  of  stagnation  and  death. 

Agam,  other  benefits  are  obvious.  The  igneous  agencies  can*- 
ing  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  fuse  and  upheave  to  die  surfhce  of 
die  earth,  and  within  die  reach  of  hnmsn  industry,  vast  deposits 
of  mineral  wealth,  sueh  as  ^e  precious  metals,  gold,  stiver,  cop- 
per, as  well  as  tbe  grosser,  though  -  scaroely  less  usefbl,  as  iron, 
eoa),  and  mineral  water ;  all  of  which  are  spontaneously  pre- 
pared in  tbe  laboratory  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  then  deposited 
m  subterraneous  basins  iMiar  the  surfkce,  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  and  imperfectly  tr^ed  this  important 
subject,  and  have  set  forth  the  aqueous  and  igneous  agencies  pro- 
ducing geological  changes.  The  gi*eat  oudines  only  of  diis  mo> 
mentous  subject  have  bieen  touched.  There  is  yet  ample  room 
tor  an  abler  hand  and  a  finer  pencil,  to  throw  into  the  back-ground 
of  this  picture  nradi  beautiful  drapery,  and  many  ornamental 
hangings,  braided  with  richer  lights  and  shades.  But  instruction 
has  been  the  main  olgectcrf'  tbe  writer,  and  the  rudia  picture  must 
now  be  left  to  die  Kvely  and  intelligent  imagination  of  the  reader. 
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AjDOBg  the  aqaooos  agoiuuesi  kave  been  noticad  glaeteray  mT»- 
lanchof,  icebergs,  laniUipt,  the  bunting  of  lakee,  the  OTarflow- 
ing  of  riverA,  causing  excBvatioDS,  and  alluvial  deposits,  deltas, 
the  mountain  torrentSt  oceanic  wares,  tides,  winds  and  ooiiniiti, 
the  exhalations,  Ti^rs,  and  springs  all  diafing  and  wasting  awaj 
the  mountains  and  hills,  and  filling  up  the  valleys,  conTertiiig 
oceans  into  continents,  and  trani^rting  arctic  drifts  into  tropical 
regions,  and  equatorial  deposits  into  higher  latitudes,  all  tending 
to  produce  a  perfectly  smooth  and  level  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  igneous  agencies  have  been  traced  in 
the  volcano,  the  earthquake,  the  elevation  and  deprestfion  of  large 
sections  of  land,  the  internal  seas  of  lava,  the  contact  of  water 
with  them,  the  chemical  comlnnations  of  the  earth,  all  developii^ 
heat  and  electricity,  generating  steam,  and  disengaging  influs- 
mable  and  explosive  gases,  producing  the  most  calamitous  reeuhs ; 
shaking  down  cities  and  towns,  destroying  human  life,  filling  up 
valleys,  and  burying  large  tracts  o£  country  with  tides  of  lava; 
elevating  coasts  and  immense  segments  of  the  earth's  surface^ 
sowing  the  seas  and  oceans  with  islands,  depressing  other  regioiis, 
raising  mountains  out  of  level  and  fertile  plains,  and  encirding 
their  cones  with  huge  belts  of  cooling  lava ;  all  causing  great 
and  general  changes  in  the  physical  history  and  external  c<H^gu^ 
ration  of  the  globe,  producing  unevenness,  super-position,  dido- 
cations,  and  on  every  side  a  boundless  prospect  of  the  most  wiM, 
romantic,  and  diversified  scenery. 

Thus  the  aqueous  and  igneous  agencies  are  perfectly  antago- 
nistical,  the  former  seeking  by  its  plastic  hand  to  smoothe  over 
the  wrinkled  face  of  nature,  the  latter  to  roughen  and  disfigure  it« 

The  fact,  too,  is  now  more  fully  seen,  that  we  are  living  on  a 

magazine  of  ruin  ;  water  above,  and  fire  below.     With  Pliny  we 

may  exdaim,  **  How  can  a  single  day  pass   without  a  universsl 

conflagration  V^    Should  these  opposite  agents  ever  come  in  direct 

contact,  as  is  not  impossible,  nor  even  improbable,  what  couU 

stand  before  a  continent  of  water   converted  to  steam,  and  the 

crust  of  the  earth  convulsed  by  liberated  gases,  involved  in 

of  flame  1 

'•  All  then  would  drop  as  sutmnD*s  sicfcKesc  grain. 
And  earth  sod  firmameot  be  sought  in  trio  ; 
Time  would  be  slain,  all  nature  be  destroyed, 
Nor  leave  aa  atom  ia  the  mighty  void.*' 
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This  is  tke  scene  to  Freedom  dear. 
Where  roee  the  cload  of  battle  lugh. 

Where,  brating  power  aod  soomiiig  fear. 
Ranks  of  the  Yaliaat  rushed  to  die. 

But  bow  a  sacred  calm  perrades 
The  air  once  root  by  caoaoo's  roar, 

And  green  are  now  the  summer  shades 
That  once  were  red  with  human  gore. 

How  grand  that  cloud-touched  mistj  height ! 

How  stilt  the  rirer  spread  below ! 
Yon  sail  gleams  back  the  sonny  light, 

Where  their  dwrk  lengths  the  shadow*  throw. 

And  mark  the  Fort  where  proudly  streamed 
The  spangled  banner  of  the  free, 

Where  loudest  rose  sod  brightest  beamed 
Thy  song  and  eye,  blest  Liberty  ! 

'TIS  consecrated  ground  !  a  gem 
From  History's  casket,  clear  and  bright ; 

And  long  Mb  OMUntain  diadem 
Win  men  behold  with  kindfing  sight. 

iimencan,  draw  near  and  view 

The  spot  which  boasts  such  gallant  deed ; 
Here  is  thy  deepest  homage  due, 

In  scenes  like  this  thy  lan*l  was  freed. 
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ALICE  LEE. 

**  The  poor  je  luiTe  alwrnyi  with  yon." 

**  Is  she  not  beautiful  1  How  she  would  shine  in  a  drawing 
room.  If  Matilda  Mansfield  had  such  beaut  j  in  addition  io  aU 
ber  wealth  and  talenta,  you  migfat  indeed  teU  me  I  bad  a  prize.'' 
Thus  spake  the  elegant  Harry  Le  Grange  to  his  friend,  as  they 
passed  by  the  gentle  Aliee  Lee«  who  was  workiag  in  die  printing 
ofioe  which  was  attached  to  the  large  publishing  bouse  of  his 
&tber.  **  I  see,"  replied  his  companion,  **  that  you  would  stiB 
fbUow  your  old  tricks  of  falling  in  love  witb  every  pretty  faee 
wbich  you  meet.  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  aU  the  brigbt-eyed  gri- 
sattes  witb  whom  you  flirted  in  Paris  1  I  suppose  tbat  among 
diem  all  yon  have  forgotten  the  little  *'  marekaiuU  de9  gant9^**  in 
tbe  Italian  Boulevards.  But  I  think  site  will  long  remember  you. 
Your  glove  bill  ran  up  there  enormoosly*  Oh,  Hal,  you  are  a  gay 
dog.  But  yon  m«st  wiad  up  tbat  kind  of  bnstness,  for  dioagh 
Miss  Mansfield  is  not  beautiful,  there  is  a  spirit  in  her  eye  and  a 
firmness  upon  her  Hp,  which  will  have  a  migbty  influence  in  UHMild- 
ing  a  man  into  a  uKxiel  husband.  I  think  ber  a  very  superior 
lady.''  Tes,''  replied  Le  Grange,  ''diat  is  all  die  fault  I  find 
vridi  ber :  she  b  too  intellectual  and  too  religious.  You  would 
bave  laughed  to  see  me  listening  to  bear  the  children  catechised* 
last  Sunday  morning.  I  looked  sanctimonious  as  a  deacon.  Bat 
I  saw  it  pleased  Matilda,  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  some  of  my 
firiends,  as  well  as  of  myself,  that  I  exercise  a  little  gallantry  and 
self-denial  toward  tbe  sex,  at  present.  Three  hundred  thousand 
should  not  be  trifled  with  for  the  sake  of  a  litde  religion^  though 
it  is  a  bore ;  and  for  my  part,  I  bad  anough  of  it  when  I  used  to 
sit  fbr  four  hours  in  the  high-backed  pews  of  die  old  meeting 
house  in  B ,  and  hear  parson  Hodge's  long-winded  ser- 
mons. I  am  thankful  that  Madlda  is  an  Episcopalian,  for  I  could 
go  to  that  churdi  for  die  sake  of  its  fine  music,  and  there  is  aoine 
variety  in  its  service.  So  I  will  make  a  virtue  of  neceadty  ;  fbr  I 
believe,  notwidistaDding  our  long  engagement  and  her  strong 
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attachment  for  me»  she  would  discard  me,  did  I  not  betray  suffi- 
cient interest  in  those  things,  for  her  to  hope  that  I  might  one  day 
become  a  respectable  chorch-warden." 

These  remarks  had  been  unheeded,  and  the  speakers  scarcely 
noticed,  by  the  girl  who  had  elicited  them  ;  but  they  were  heard 
by  some  of  her  companions,  and  excited  within  them  feelings  of 
envy,  which  were  destined  to  cause  her  much  unhappiness  in 
future. 

Alice  Lee  had  beauty,  that  dowry  so  dangerous  for  the  poor  and 
unprotected  maiden,  for  it  renders  her  a  mark  for  a  thousand 
shafts  of  eyil,  which  are  never  pointed  at  her  plainer  sister.  Bat 
she  jhad  also  the  higher  and  holier  inheritance  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.  The  germs  of  Christian  truth  had  been  planted  in  her 
heart,  in  early  infancy,  and,  under  the  holy  training  of  the  church, 
were  now  expanding ;  giving  a  freshness  and  beauty  to  her  fine, 
though  uncultivated  mind,  and  softening  and  refining  her  true 
woman's  heart.  Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  but  twelve 
years  of  age,  leaving  to  her  a  good  example,  and  the  care  of  a  lit- 
tle brother  five  years  of  age,  who,  being  lame  from  his  birth,  ha^ 
never  walked. 

Her  father  was  a  mechanic,  and  poor ;  but  he  had  talent  and 
ingenuity,  and  if  he  had  persevered  in  the  occupation  to  which  he 
was  bred,  be  would  always  have  been  respectable  and  perhaps 
have  been  a£9uent.  Had  he  been  contented  with  his  lot,  and  deter- 
mined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  be  would  have  husbanded  his  re- 
sources, and  every  week  laid  aside  something  for  an  adverse  day. 
He  would  have  spent  his  evenings  at  home,  and  taught  his  chil- 
dren the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and  have  exercised  his  me- 
chanical skill  in  making  household  articles,  which  would  have 
given  pleasure  and  comfort  to  his  family.  He  would  have  hon- 
ored and  kept  holy  the  Lord's  day,  and  set  a  worthy  example  to 
his  children.  Then,  though  humble,  they  would  have  been  happy 
and  have  had  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  them.  And  while  his 
wife  lived,  she  constantly  labored  for  this  end.  She  was  frugal 
and  capable,  and  though  dark  days  would  come,  when  the  inordi- 
nate love  of  gain  in  those  who  employed  her  husband,  would 
reduce  his  pay  and  crush  in  him  all  hopes  of  gaining  a  compe- 
tence, she  would  comfort  and  encourage  him  until  he  returned 
to  his  labors  and  waited  for  better  days. 
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Bat  the  comitrj  W  foil  of  weV-ttjiei  pofiddaiM,  who  are  mert 
demagoguM.  Thej  pretend  to  labor  for  the  glorioos  priacqilK 
of  liberty  and  eqnafitj,  but  only  me  dioae  namea  aa  a  doak  6r 
dieir  own  selfiifa  desires.  Instead  of  teaching  poKtica]  and  prirMe 
frogafity  to  die  poor,  they  call  diem  from  their  Inxieat  labors  to 
what  they  style  a  wider  field  of  nsefhlness.  They  llaEtter  and 
cajole  diem  with  the  hope  of  attaining  distinction  in  the  poGdcal 
world,  whilst  they  are  only  using  them  as  tools  to  work  out  disir 
own  pnrposes. 

Thousands  of  all  classes,  in  onr  country,  become  yearly  Tietiai 
to  dus  system  of  diings.  They  live  shore  their  meana^  in  the  hops 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  those  who  have  inlhieDce.  Tliey  teack 
dieir  children  to  despise  labor,  and  to  avoid  the  society  of  those 
who  are  compelled  to  it.  If  we  look  over  the  l^igth  and  breads 
of  die  land,  we  see  but  few  happy,  contented  poor  ;  all  are  aaz- 
ioQsIy  hoping  to  diange  dieir  business  for  one  more  honorable.— 
The  mechanic  labors  that  he  may  give  his  son  a  more  £gniiel 
^  employment,  instead  of  teaching  him  to  dignify  his  own,  and  ihs 
son  goes  into  die  world  with  ablush  on  his  cheek,  because  his  fafhar 
worked  for  his  daily  bread.  And  we  bdiold  thia  evil  and  let  k 
grow.  Let  us  teach  the  poor  '^  to  do  their  duty  in  that  atate  of 
life  in  vrhich  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  diem  ;**  that  diatinctioo  may 
be  attained,  but  must  not  be  expected,  and  that  diey  who  moat 
desire  it  are  seldom  gratified.  Teach  diem  indeed  that  upon  thtir 
influence  depends  die  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  diat  it  is  tbeb' 
frugality  and  economy  which  must  promote  it.  And  give  then 
higher  modves.  Teach  diem  the  sin  of  idleness,  of  vain  plea- 
sures and  foolish  expense  and  die  awful  denunciadons  of  God 
against  it.  Let  one  half  die  time  and  expense  which  is  given  to 
explain  to  them  their  rights,  be  given  to  impress  upon  than  these 
truths,  and  their  rights  would  be  in  no  danger.  The  poor  may 
reform  the  state ;  but  it  will  be  more  by  good  haUts  and  pradeace 
than  by  legislation.  The  immense  tax  which  it  sustains  to  puniih 
crime,  might  be  then  turned  into  channels  to  promote  their  ease 
and  comfort.  Look  at  the  police  of  our  cities,  the  prisons,  ^ 
attorneys  and  the  pawn-brokers.  All  these  are  sustained  by  the 
vices  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  are  made  vicious  by  the  deceit  and 
false  teaching  of  the  rich. 

And  William  Lee,  die  father  of  Alice,  vras  a  victim  to  this  sy»- 
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tern  of  things.    Ht  had  readj  wit,  and  mnch  influence  among 
his  associatea,  and  at  tiinea  of  election  would  be  payed  for  days  to 
leafe  his  work  and  go  among  all  the  dens  and  hoTels  of  the  city» 
mod  drag  from  them  Toters  for  his  party.    At  such  times  those 
that  had  wealth  and  influence  wonld  associate  with  him  and  hb 
acquaintances,  and  pass  hours  drinking  and  carousing  in  their 
eociety,  in  order  to  impress  upon  them  the  important  fact  of  the 
eimilarity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.    And  though,  after  the 
elections  were  oyer,  and  his  distingushed  friends  had  gained  their 
obijecty  a  few  dollars  bestowed  as  if  in  charity,  and  a  condescend- 
ing bow  when  diey  chanced  to  meet  him  in  a  by-streei,  were  all 
die  evidences  of  promised  equality  which  he  experienced— another 
aeason  brought  the  same  results.     Then   again  he  lab«>red   for 
diose  whom  he  lately  cursed,  and  was  again   deceiyed  by  their 
counterfeit  friendship.     His  business  habits  were  destroyed   and 
he  became  miserable,  jealous,  and  discontented  with  his  position 
in  life,  and  rendered  his  family  wretched.    Frowns  and  fault- 
finding were  the  only  gpreetings  they  receiyed  when  he  entered 
die  door,  and  though  they  ever  gave  him  the  respect  due  to  the 
head  of  the  family,  he  deseryed  it  not.    It  was  only  the  unceasing 
▼igilance  of  his  wife  that  kept  him  in  any  kind  of  steady  employ- 
ment.   When  she  died,  he  abandoned  it  altogether,  and  had  for 
seyeral  years  been  a  miserable  yagabond,  lounging  about  cellars 
and  market-places,  to  be  bought  and  sold  by  the  highest  bidder. 
It  required  all  the  wages  of  Alice  to  procure  the  scanty  food  ne- 
cessary fbr  her  brother  and  herself.     Though  Jamie  was  helpless, 
he  was  her  greatest  comfort     His  affectionate  kiss,  when  she 
returned,  was  sufficient  to  compensate  her  for  a  weary  day,  and 
lor  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  those  who  spent  their  substance  in 
finery  and  frippery,  and  ridiculed  her  plain  and  humble  dress. 
She  had  taught  biro  to  read  and  write ;  his  bible  and  prayer-book 
were  his  constant  companions,  and  eyery  Sunday  she  brought  to 
him  a  book  from  the  Sunday '^School  Library.  Then  in  winter  even- 
ings, Thomas  Stanton,  the  early  friend  of  Alice,  had  taught  him 
grammar  and  arithmetic     The  visits  of  Thomas  were  always 
welcome  to  them,  for  he  brought  a  kind  heart  and  cheerful  words, 
and  some  little  delicacy  for  Jamie,  or  some  flowers  for  Alice.     He 
was  a  communicant  in  the  same  church  with  herself,  and  she  had 
perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  asked  his  advice  upon  all  occasions. 
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wd  followed  it.  He  wm  »  great  comfort  U\  h  .r,  for  he  was  bar 
only  friead.  And  lately,  TbooMs  told  ,a^  X  '*^  ^  lovad  her,  and 
hoped  to  marry  her  when  he  became  abks  co  support  her,  and  bis 
words  made  her  very  happy,  for  her  heart  had  long  been  hia. 

But  still  she  had  many  troubles.  Her  father  had  pawned  or  sold 
one  article  after  another  of  their  little  household  furniture,  until 
nearly  all  was  gone.  The  morning  upon  which  our  narrative 
commences,  the  arm-chair  which  had  belonged  to  her  grandpa- 
rents had  been  transferred  to  a  neighboring  ale-house.  She  bad 
just  covered  it  with  new  cbints  for  Jamie,  and  to  effect  this  labor  of 
love,  she  bad  denied  herself  a  new  frock  for  the  winter.  Thus 
again  were  all  her  sorrows  brought  to  her  memory— the  loss  of 
her  mother,  the  helplessness  of  her  brother,  and  the  improvidence 
of  her  father.  That  morning  a  tear  fell  upon  the  cheek  of  Jamie 
as  she  gave  him  his  parting  kiss,  and  she  went  to  her  labors  widi 
a  heavy  heart. 

It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  the  looks  and  words  of  admiration 
which  Harry  Le  Grange  bestowed  upon  her  were  unnoticed  by 
her.  She  was  lo.<»t  in  thought  of  other  things.  If  she  had  ob- 
served and  seemed  flattered  by  them,  he  would  have  passed  on  and 
not  thought  of  her  again.  But  her  indifference  piqued  him.  He 
was  used  to  having  his  admiration  appreciated  wherever  bestowed, 
and  though  this  was  a  poor  girl  whose  notice  was  €£  no  conse- 
quence to  him,  she  had  been  indifierent ;  his  friend  had  seen  it, 
and  he  was  vexed. 

From  that  day,  Le  Grange  made  frequent  visits  to  the  prindng 
office,  ^d  always  found  something  very  interesting  to  examine 
near  the  press  of  Alice.  He  asked  her  a  thousand  questions, 
which  she  answered  with  modesty  and  iDtelligence,  and  he  paid 
her  a  thousand  delicate  compliments,  which  she  appeared  not  to 
notice  at  all.  He  began  with  the  determination  to  interest  her, 
and  finding  in  her  some  of  that  pertness  and  fondness  for  atten- 
tion, so  common  among  girla  of  her  condition,  he  was  obliged  to' 
use  as  much  address  as  though  he  were  in  a  drawing-room. 

Le  Grange  had  grown  up  in  the  fashionable  infidelity  of  the  age. 
He  had  no  respect  for  woman-hood,  and  recognized  no  claim  to 
consideration  out  of  the  fashionable  circle  in  which  he  was  bred. 
In  that  circle  he  was  the  mirror  of  chivalry  and  grace — aside  from 
it,  he  considered  none  of  importance  who  did  not  minister  to  bis 
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wants  or  bis^olHi*^^*  ''^  bfe  was  brottghtin  contact  with  qniet,' un- 
pretending people^t  ^^^  ;tter  how  much  his  superiors  id  intellect, 
his  manner  was  the  extreme  of  condescension  ;  while  liis  seal- 
stress  was  a  subject  for  bis  &miliarities,  and  his  laundry-maid  for 
bis  ill-temper.  Alice  Lee  surprised  him.  She  had  the  true  re- 
finement of  the  Christian.  He  could  not  understand  it,  and  un- 
eonsciously  to  himself  he  became  interested  in  her.  She  did  not 
observe  but  that  he  paid  the  same  attentions  to  all,  and  attached 
no  significance  to  them,  until  she  received  various  hints  from  those 
around  her,  about  putting  on  airs  and  feeling  lifted  up ;  and  she 
often  observed  a  titter  passing  round,  which,  ft-om  the  looks  which 
were  directed  to  her,  she  knew  must  be  at  her  expense.  One 
morning,  she  had  been  detiuned  until  late,  in  preparing  a  breakfturt 
fbr  her  father,  who  had  been  out  the  whole  of  the  nigirt  and  came 
tn  partly  intoxicated.  Her  heart  was  sad.  The  whole  world 
seemed  dark  to  her.  It  was  a  damp  autumn  morning,  and  she 
bad  forebodings  of  a  dreary  winter  for  Jamie  and  herself. 

As  she  entered  the  work-room  several  of  the  girls  sprang  be* 
fore  her  and  bowed,  saluting  her  as  "  Mrs.  Le  QraBge.'*  *•  Good 
morning  to  your  ladyship,"  cried  they.  **  I  suppose  you  can  afibrd 
to  come  late,  and  be  turned  away  now.  Perhaps  you  intend  to 
cut  your  old  acquaintances,  but  we  will  save  you  the  trouble.  We 
do  not  wish  your  society.'*  The  feelings  of  Alice  were  outraget^ 
and  she  burst  into  tears.  Her  companions  resumed  their  labof, 
but  continued  their  taunts.  Presently  Le  Grange  entered,  and 
seeing  her  weep,  approached  her.  She  looked'-up,  and  sprang 
from  him  with  a  shriek.  Then,  ashamed  of  such  a  demonstration, 
she  with  a  mighty  effort  mastered  her  feelings  and  went  to  work. 
At  that  moment  a  lottery  vender  was  going  round  the  room  with 
his  scheme.  There  were  several  prizes,  and  all  was  excitement. 
Some  had  won  befbre,  and  were  anxious  to  try  again.  Some  who 
had  pawned  their  clothing  to  obtain  tickets,  and  lost,  were  now 
anxious  to  buy  again  in  order  to  redeem  their  losses.  They  would 
try  this  time,  and  if  they  were  unfortunate  it  should  be  the  last. 
So  they  had  often  said  before.  Alice  refused  to  purchase.  She 
was  principled  against  lotteries,  and  was  contented  with  the  hon- 
est gains  of  industry.  They  called  her  miserly  and  afraid  to  lose 
the  price  of  a  ticket,  and  wondered  what  she  did  with  her  money, 
for  she  never  wore  fine  things  nor  went  to  shows. 
49 
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At  ^e  door  cho  vender  had  met  Le  Grange  and  presente^^ 
•eheme  to  him.  He  looketl  it  over,  and  not  seeing  the  name  of 
Alice,  wrote  it  down  for  two  tickets. 

When  her  companions  saw  this,  they  were  more  hitter  agsna 
her  than  ever,  and  determined  the  next  day  to  offlfer  her  a  gntfer 
insult.  That  night,  as  she  went  home,  Ellen  Gkeen,  a  litde  fjA 
who  waa  employed  in  the  office,  and  who  loved  AHce  hecame  ib 
always  spoke  kindly  to  her,  came  and  affectionately  took  ber  bj 
the  hand  and  said,  **  those  girls  are  very  wicked  to  talk  so  tboii 
you.  They  say  you  are  a  hypocrite,  and  that  you  like  Blr.  Le 
Orange,  and  that  you  put  on  airs  and  will  not  associate  with  thea, 
and  they  do  not  mean  to  work  in  the  shop  if  you  are  not  tanicd 
away,  for  they  say  Mr.  Le  Grange  will  not  marry  you  becaan 
you  are  poor."  Alice  was  overwhelmed.  Where  should  ahe 
resort  t  She  could  not  leave  her  work.  Beggary  stared  ber  b 
the  fkce,  and  to  do  so  would  he  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  tbeir 
words.  She  would  ask  Thomas  Stauton  ;  hut  he  worked  oat  of 
the  city  and  would  not  come  in  until  Saturday  night,  and  thitwa 
Tuesday.  What  could  she  do  1  Like  David,  she  ''  was  in  a  gran 
strait,  and  could  only  throw  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord." 
She  went  home  to  her  little  closet,  an<l  fell  upon  her  knees  in  ^' 
ony  of  spirit.  Ye  who  live  heneath  the  smiles  of  prosperity,  witk 
protecting  friends  around  you,  can  never  offer  such  prayen  n 
went  from  her  heart  to  her  Heavenly  Father,  nor  know  the 
strength  of  that  faith  which  could  exclaim,  "* '  Thy  will  be  dose,' 
here  is  my  heart,  crush  it,  break  it  if  it  is  necessary,  only  witb- 
draw  not  from  me  the  light  of  Thy  countenance,  only  cast  meiMC 
away  from  Thee."     She  rose  and  read  the  durty-eeventh  Pnbs: 

**  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers,  neither  be  thoa  troa- 
bled  against  the  workers  of  iniquity,  for  they  shall  soon  be  at 
down  Uke  the  grass,  and  wither  Hke  the  green  herb.    Troat  ia 
A»  Lord  and  do  good ;  so  shalt  th(*u  dwell  in  the  land  and  be  fei 
•     ••••••     The  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  of  tba 

I^ord ;  he  is  their  strength  in  the  time  of  trouble  And  tbeLord 
shall  help  them  and  deliver  them ;  he  diall  deliver  them  froai^ 
wicked,  and  save  them  because  they  trust  in  him.*'  And  sbe  wai 
eomfbrted,  for  she  had  been  to  Him  who  never  sends  die  suppli- 
ant away  empty.  Ye  who  would  sof^n  the  ills  <^  the  poor,teiek 
them  to  love  their  bible.    Trials,  sorrows  and  snfl^ing  yos  caa- 
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iMt  ayert  from  them  i  tbey  eavae  to  all  m  tome  farm  or  oCher : 
die  rich,  too,  bave  their  trials  to  bear.  But  if  you  teach  them  to 
lore  their  bible,  tell  them  how  it  will  satisfy  their  yearnings  and 
be  to  them  a  light  in  a  dark  place,  you  have  done  for  them  more 
ihaMk  legislation  or  financiering  can  accomplish.  The  one  should 
be  done — ^the  other  should  not  be  left  undone, 

Alice  Lee  came  out  from  her  closet  subdued,  but  strong.  Though 
•be  saw  dark  clouds  hanging  over  her  as  if  some  terrible 
stream  were  about  to  burst,  she  saw  the  spirit  of  God  controlling 
an  things  for  her  good  and  she  was  fearless. 

And  she  patted  the  hair  from  the  brow  of  Jamie,  and  he  rested 
Us  head  upon  her  breast;  and  they  wept  together  calm  and  holy 
tears  of  gratitude  and  love.  Aod  that  evening,  while  she  sewed 
lor  hira,  he  read  aloud  to  her  the  toudiing  story  of  the  **  Dairy* 
man's  Daughter."  They  had  read  it  before^  bat  the  book  was  to 
them  like  the  face  of  a  beloved  friend  which  was  always  pleasant 
to  behold.  Their  father  came  not  to  his  home  that  evening.  It 
was  near  the  election  and  at  such  times  he  leldom  ca^ne. 

About  midnight,  they  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  heaifj 
fiK>tsteps  ascending  the  stairs.  There  were  more  than  one,  and 
diey  bore  a  heavy  burden.  They  approached— ^Alice  arose,  threw 
on  her  dress,  and  waited  in  terrible  suspense.  They  gave  a  loud 
knock  and  a  gruff  voice  called  to  her  with  an  oath,  to  be  in  haste« 
She  unbarred  the  door,  and  there,  supported  by  two  rough  look* 
ing  men,  was  her  father.  His  hair  was  roatled  with  blood  which 
was  streaming  over  his  face  and  form.  His  chin  was  fallen  and 
bis  eyes  stared  from  their  sockets.  They  laid  him  on  his  bed  and 
left  the  delirious  man  to  the  care  of  the  innocent  girl. 

That  night,  one  of  the  highest  magistrates  in  the  State  went  to 
bis  luxurious  home.  A  sleek  waiter  opened  the  door  for  bim. 
He  emered  the  back  parlor.  Lights  flamed  from  the  chandelier  | 
the  autumn  fire  was  burnii^  brightly,  and  beside  it,  on  a  crimeoa 
eouch,  reclined  the  form  of  his  elegairt  wife.  He  approached  and 
took  her  hand.  She  arose.  "  Oh,''  said  she, ''  you  haver  disturbed 
a  most  delightful  dream.  I  thought  we  were  in  an  elegant  nia»» 
•ion,  much  larger  than  this,  and  all  was  gay  and  brilliant.  J  was 
receiving  throngs  of  guests,  and  all  were  congratulating  me  upon 
your  success ;  and  I  felt  proud,  but  not  yet  happy.  And  then 
the  scene  was  changed,  and  we  were  in  the  **  East  room  "  of  the 
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President's  bouse  st  Washington.    Every  thing  around  was  new 
atid  gorgeous.     I  was  the  centre  dt  an  admiring  circle,  while  jcm 
was  near  talking  with  distinguished-looking  men.     You  somecimes 
cast  upon  me  a  glance  of  pride.     Presently  there  was  a  stir  at 
die  door,  and  a  foreign  embassador  and  his  suite  were  announced. 
Tou  joined  my  side,  and  the  guests  fell  back  and  left  the  way  fer 
them  to  approach.    His  dress  was  embroidered  with  lace  of  gold. 
The  collars  of  various  orders  of  knighthood  glittered  upon  his 
breast  and  a  diamond-hiked  sword  hung  by  his  side.     On  his  arm 
was  his  wife.     Her  dress  was  white  satin,  brocaded  with  gold,  and 
a  crimson  velvet  robe  swept  the  floor  behind  her.     Her  girdle, 
stomacher,  necklace  and  tiara,  were  of  diamonds,  and  her  arras 
were  covered  with  bracelets.     As  she  advanced,  and  the  full  light 
of  the  chandelier  fell  upon  her,  she  seemed  enveloped  in  a  perfect 
glory.     It  was  absolutely  dazzling.     You  had  received  tbem  and 
was  presenting  them  to  me.     I  reached  out  my  hand,  but  his  was 
so  cold  that  I  started ;  I  wakened  ;  my  hand  was  in  yours,  and  I 
need  not  assure  you  that  I  feel  some  disappointment,  for  I  was 
a3>out  to  act  in  a  style  m  regal  as  an  Bmpress.     But  tell  me,  have 
you  got  the  nominadon,  and  is  there  a  prospect  that  my  dreams 
may  be  realized  t  ^    "I  doubt  it  not,"  said  he.     "  We  had  a  hard 
struggle ;  but  all  has  gone  right.     The  party  was  divided,  and  the 
largest  portion  was  again&t  me.    They  met  in  convention,  and 
without  a  desperate  effort  all  would  have  been  lost     I  myself 
went  into  the  mob.    I  harangued  them,  worked  upon  their  feel- 
ings, talked  to  them  of  freedom  and  equality,  called  them  fHends 
aa4  brothers,  and  told  diem  that  the  crisis  had  arrived,  that  a 
spttrious  delegation  were  in  session  and  must  be  broken  up,  and 
Aat  upon  them  rested  the  issue.   Would  they  submit  to  ignominy, 
or  be  hailed  as  deliverers  of  their  country  1  Whilst  I  was  declaim- 
ing this  kind  of  nonsense  into  their  ears,  several  of  our  friends 
liad  sought  out  their  ringleaders  and  applied  more  effectual  argu- 
ments to  the  palms  of  their  hands,  in  ths  shape  of  bank-notes  and 
specie.     It  took  but  a  few  moments.    Our  delegation  organized. 
A  band  of  rowdies  preceded  us  to  the  door  of  the  room  where 
they  were  convened ;  burst  it  open,  overturned  tables,  and  chairs 
and  dashed  them  around  among  the  delegates.     The  meeting  was 
broken  up.     It  was  as  good  as  a  farce  to  see  the  distingulslied 
members   come  tumbling  out,   some  with  bloody  noses,   some 
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minua  a  hat  or  skirt  of  his  coat.  We  went  in  and  took  poaioaaioa, 
and  our  candidates  were  nominated  by  acclamation.  Our  own  hire* 
lingSy  the  freemen  and  brothers,  then  got  up  a  row  among  them- 
selves ;  and  that  was  what  we  wanted.  If  they  kill  each  other, 
they  cannot  abuse  us  for  not  keeping  uur  promises,  which  we 
can  never  do.  One  of  them,  a  fellow  named  Lee,  was  taken 
home  dead  or  nearly  so,  and  a  dozen  more  of  them  with  Uaok 
eyes  and  broken  limbs.  But  never  mind,  the  object  is  achieved, 
and  more  blood  has  been  spilled  in  a  worse  cause.  Let  me  drink 
to  your  health  and  the  success  of  our  hopes,  in  some  of  this  spark* 
ling  Burgundy." 

And  the  political  leader  sat  down  to  his  costly  viands  and  deli- 
cious wine.  And  in  his  dreams  that  night,  there  were  mo  visionj 
of  the  lonely  and  fearful  vigil  that  Alice  Lee  kept  by  the  side  of 
her  raving  and  dying  father.  She  staunched  his  blood.  She 
bathed  his  brow.  She  knelt  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  q»ared 
to  repent,  or  that  she  might  have  strength  to  bear.  He  looked 
upon  her  as  she  knelt,  and  called  her  by  her  mother's  maideB 
name.  He  spoke  to  her  tenderly.  He  seemed  living  again  in 
the  days  of  his  youth,  when  kindness  and  love  were  in  his  seal. 
She  arose  and  pressed  upon  the  brow  of  that  miserable,  degraded 
man,  a  kiss  of  holy,  filial  love.  They  were  the  ^rst  kind  words  he 
had  spoken  to  her  in  months,  and  her  heart  melted  at  the  sound. 
But,  again,  that  shriek,  and  he  was  among  his  comrades,  and  horrid 
oaths  and  imprecations  caused  her  to  tremble  with  terror.  It  was 
late  in  the  morning  when  the  surgeon  came.  He  pronounced 
the  patient's  case  hopeless,  and  departed. 

We  cannot  give  the  history  of  the  days  which  followed.  The 
virtuous  poor  are  kind  to  each  other  in  suffering ;  but  Alice  Lee 
had  no  acquaintances,  and  Jamie  could  not  go  for  help.  Her 
father  was  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  could  not  rise  from  his 
bed ;  but  all  those  three  terrible  days  and  nights,  he  never  ceased 
his  hideous  ravings.  The  evening  of  Saturday  she  expected 
Thomas  Stanton.  She  waited  anxiously  for  the  hour  when  he 
would  relieve  her  and  divide  her  sorrows.  The  hour  came,  but 
he  came  not.  A  terrible  fire  had  broken  out.  There  was  a 
strong  wind,  and  it  spread  furiously.  Shq  looked  out :  the  sight 
was  appalling.     Black  clouds  loomed  up  to  the  heavens,  and  large 
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sheets  of  burning  cloth  were  taken  up  by  the  wind,  and  went  ftj- 
iog  through  the  air.  The  Btreets  around  her  were  deserted ;  all 
were  movicg  towards  the  scene  of  destruction.  She  was  called 
into  the  house  by  the  cries  of  Jamie.  **  O,  sister,  come  in,  father 
fHghtens  me  so.*'  The  noise  and  glare  of  the  fire  had  exdtad 
him  still  more.  He  thought  he  was  among  fiends,  and  the  glare 
of  hell  was  ifcround  him.  He  made  a  desperate  leap  into  the  air, 
Mood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  he  fell  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  dead.  Alice  seemed  endowed  with  saperaa- 
tural  strength  of  mind  and  body. 

In  times  of  intense  sufiering,  the  most  sensitiye  often  experi- 
ence  an  apathy  which  some  consider  an  overtaxing,  or,  as  it  were, 
a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  senses,  but  which  is  nothing  leas  thaa 
the  sustaining  energy  of  God,  who  has  promised,  "  as  thy  day  is, 
tliy' strength  shall  be.**  Had  not  this  strength  been  hers,  Alice 
must  have  been  crushed  in  the  scenes  through  which  she  was  now 
called  to  ^ass. 

Thomas  Stanton  was  on  his  way  to  see  her,  when  he  saw  flames 
bursting  from  the  roof  of  a  store.  He  gave  the  alarm,  and  re- 
mained to  assist  in  removing  property  arid  persons  from  danger. 
The  sequel  is  a  tale  which  is  often  told  in  our  large  cities.  A  wo- 
man was  ill  in  the  apper  story  of  a  burning  house.  All  seemed 
stupefied  with  horror,  until  the  last  moment  had  come  when  help 
could  avail  to  save  her.  A  young  man  then  steps  from  the  crowd, 
comolends  himself  to  God,  and  rushes  up  a  ladder  into  the  tottering 
house.  With  his  bnrthen  in  his  ai*ms  he  commences  the  descent 
The  walls  bend  in  and  out.  An  awful  crash !  a  shriek  !  and  a  more 
awful  silence — and  the  body  of  Thomas  Stanton  is  buried  in  the 
burning  ruins.  As  Alice  bent  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father, 
she  heard  that  shriek  of  the  populace  rising  wildly  above  the  dis- 
tant din  of  the  fire,  and  it  drove  the  life-blood  from  her  heart. — 
Her  head  sank  upon  the  floor.  Jamie  crept  to  her  and  lifted  her 
head  in  his  arms.  **  I  wish  that  Thomas  Stanton  would  come,** 
said  he,  "  for  I  fear  Alice  will  die,  too.  Oh,  if  God  would  only 
take  me  away,  instead  of  her !" 

Morning  came,  and  people  came  from  the  fire,  weary  and  sor- 
rowful. The  most  valuable  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed — sev- 
er^ large  ware-houses  and  ftictories,  and  among  them  the  hows 
wbere  Alice  was  employed.     She  watched  for  Thomas,  but  lie 
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came  not.  She  felt  a  foreboding,  which  Bhe  could  neither  explain 
nor  avoid.  She  grew  desperate.  She  rushed  into  the  street,  and 
besought  the  first  person  who  passed^to  come  in,  for  her  ftither  waa 
dead.  He  came,  in  and  rendered  her  every  assistance  that  he 
could.  He  sent  for  her  clergyman,  and  enquired  for  her  fHends. 
She  had  none  but  Thomas,  and  she  told  bow  she  had  expected  him. 
He  then  related  to  her  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  fire.  She  asked, 
no  more,  she  felt  that  her  cup  of  misery  was  full.  She  had  a 
scanty  fund  of  her  wages  lef^.  It  would  scarcely  defray  the 
expences  of  nn  humble  burial  for  her  father ;  then  she  would  be 
pennyless  and  friendless,  Mrith  no  employment.  She  almost  ^ 
feared  that  God  was  forsaking  her,'  and  she  cried  Why  is  it  so  t 
A  boy  came  to  her  with  a  package.  She  opened  it,  and  found  two 
hundred  dollars,  the  highest  prize  in  a  lottery  drawn  the  day  be- 
fore. In  it  was  a  very  warm  note  fVom  Le  Grange,  containing  an 
explanation.  That  which  she  needed  was  in  her  hand,  and  she 
looked  at  Jamie  and  thought  of  his  daily  bread  ;  but  she  looked 
to  G^d,  and  her  decision  was  made.  She  sent  back  the  money  to 
Mr.  Le  Grange.  That  day,  when  she  saw  the  hearse  containing 
her  father's  remains  depart  from  the  door,  miserable  as  he  was, 
unkind  as  he  had  often  been  to  her,  she  felt  an  awful  lonelineia. 
Death  in  its  darkest  form  had  visited  her,  and  she  feh  that  she  Was 
indeed  an  orphan,  with  none  of  those  holy  memories  which  soften 
the  grief  for  the  dead.  And  then  came  over  her,  for  the  first  time, 
the  reality  that  Thomas,  too,  was  gone,  and  that  she  had  no  earthly 
fHend  to  whom  she  could  turn.  She  had  none  to  care  for  her  \mt 
God.  Sad  and  heart-broken  sat  Alice  the  next  day,  in  her  lonely 
chamber — Jamie  leaned  his  head  upon  her  lap  and  fell  into  a  gen- 
tle sleep.  She  hung  over  him  and  wept  bitterly.  Her  faith  bad 
grown  in  the  darkness,  but  she  had  warm  feelings,  and  the  great 
deep  of  her  heart  had  been  broken  up. 

The  earthly  hopes  which  had  cheered  her  through  many  weary 
days  were  wrecked,  and  she  was  silent  in  her  grief.  ''And  must 
I  live  on  1 "  said  she,  "  and  will  God  send  none  to  comfort  me  in 
my  sorrow."  She  had  long  sat  thus  when  she  was  aroused  by  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  door.  She  gave  admittance,  and  Harry  Le 
Grange  stood  before  her.  She  lifted  the  head  of  Jamie,  and  arose 
from  her  seat.  Le  Grange  spoke  earnestly  and  with  apparent  plau- 
sibility. He  wished  not  to  intrude  upon  her  sorrows,  but  be  hoped 
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to  be  of  tarTifiOUh&r.  He  admired  her— 4he  mmst  btre  saeo  it : 
ko  desired  lier  favor  ud  iMOulee  above  all  things— she  had  beeo  cold, 
and  he  was  miserable.  His  porse  was  at  her  cummaod,  and  he 
trasled  she  night  soon  aiccept  bis  love.  She  answered  him  with 
flemneea  and  iadigoatiou,  but  he  would  not  be  repulsed ;  he  grew 
excited^  and  forgetting  bis  deferential  manner,  advanced  to  seise 
hst  hand.  She  avoided  biro,  and  clasping  her  hands,  commended 
hecvelf  to  Heaven— "Ob,  God,"  cried  she,  "  wilt  Thou  act  send 
some  angel  to  protect  me  in  mj  helplessness  and  agony  V* — and  as 
she  spake  she  sprang  past  Le  Grange  and  fell  lifeless  at  the  feet 
of  Matilda  Mansfield. 

'  BUen  Green  was  one  of  Matilda's  Sunday  school  pupils,  and  she 
had  r^atad  to  her  the  story  of  Alice  I«ee ;  and  that  morning  her 
Sector  had  desired  her  to  go  and  comfort  one  of  her  sisters  in  the 
ahurob.  She  came  immediately,  and  appeared  at  that  moment — 
the  angel  from  Heaven  whom  Alice  had  invoked.  But  to  Le 
Chraage  she  was  an  angel  of  retributioo,  and  he  quailed  in  her 
presence.  He  who  could  boldly  con&ont  and  insult  virtue  in  pov« 
arty  aad  distress,  crouched  like  a  dog  before  virtue  whic^  counts 
her  thousands  and  rides  in  a  coach.  I  le  stooped  to  assist  in  mis- 
iag  the  fi>rm  of  Alice,  but  Matilda  motioned  him  from  her  pres- 
eooe.  He  obeyed,  and  she  restored  the  fainting  girl  to  life  and 
eooaciousaess.  And  when  her  gentleness  and  kindness  had  in^ 
spired  confidence,  and  Alice  had  related  to  her  the  story  of  her 
triak  and  temptations,  Matilda  ofiered  her  the  comfort  and  conso- 
lation of  a  Cbrislian.  When  she  knelt  with  her,  and  ofiered  the 
prayer  of  the  liturgy  for  "persons  in  affliction,"  she  only  thought  of 
the  sufferers  near  her,  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  soothed  the 
poor  girl  and  gone  out  from  her  presence,  that  she  felt  that  the 
fountain  of  her  4iwn  earthly  love  was  dried  up,  and  every  green 
thing  about  it  withered. 

That  night,  Alice  Lee  slept  calmly  in  her  lonely  closet,  while 
Matilda  Mansfield  lay  prostrate  in  agony  of  spirit,  upon  the  floor 
of  her  lofty  chamber,  and  never  touched  the  pillow  beneath  the 
.  silken  drapery  of  her  couch. 

The  next  day,  Matilda  Mansfield  went  about  her  accustomed 
avocations.  That  day,  which  she  had  so  much  dreaded,  passed 
away.  She  had  gone  through  intense  suffering,  and  she  felt  that 
in  that  storm  much  of  the  impurity  of  her  heart  had  passed  away 
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Her  earthly  idoli  were  broken,  mud  she  reared  upon  their  shrine 
the  image  of  Him  who  had  loved  and  died  for  her.  She  had 
wealth,  and  she  determined  to  devote  it  to  His  service.  She  rei» 
nembered  his  words,  **  inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these 
ye  do  it  unto  me."  And  she  saw,  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  in  providing  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  necessities 
of  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  in  carrying 
light  and  hope  to  the  homes  now  shrouded  in  darkness,  an  object 
npon  which  she  could  fearlessly  implore  the  blessing  and  assist- 
ance of  Ood.  And  at  this  time,  she  more  than  ever  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  some  institution  in  their  behalf.  Heavy  losses  had  been 
sustained  by  manufacturers,  and  hundreds  of  operatives  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  There  was  an  overplus  of  laborers^ 
and  the  wages  of  labor  fell.  Those  out  of  employ  were  willing 
to  work  for  any  sum,  and  these  who  had  places  were  obliged  t* 
bid  under  them.  Many  families  were  reduced  to  beggary  or 
starvation.  A  public  subscription  was  raised  and  many  a  man, 
with  a  noble,  independent  spirit,  who  had  the  strength  and  the  will 
to  work,  was  obliged  to  stifle  honest  pride^and  receive  as  a  pauper 
that  which  was  his  due.  The  largest  contributors  were  two  manu- 
facturers, whose  names  were  heralded  from  journal  to  journal,  as 
models  for  emulation.  But  the  poor  man  knew  that  the  money 
thus  pompously  bestowed  was  ground  from  the  faces  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  perhaps  a  sister's  child  had  fasted  that  day  to  supply  the 
loaf  with  which  he  fed  his  own. 

These  things  are  so.  Legislation  has  done  little  to  remedy  such 
evils.  Benevolence  can  do  less,  but  it  may  avert  in  a  great  meaa* 
ure  the  distress  resulting  from  them.  Isolated  individuals  can  de 
little  towards  effecting  this  end.  There  must  be  associations  en* 
dowed  with  authority.  This  want  was  felt  by  Matilda  Mansfield. 
She  was  ready  for  action — but  she  wished  to  do  nothing  rashly ; 
she  did  not  raise  Alice  and  Jamie  Lee  to  affluence,  but  she  pro- 
vided for  Alice  employment  and  a  liberal  recompense.  She  plao* 
ed  Jamie  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  in  one  year 
enabled  him  to  walk  with  a  staff.  He  could  never  be  entirely 
cured  of  lameness,  and  therefore  could  not  labor ;  but  he  had  a 
remarkable  understanding,  and  from  his  baptism  was  a  child  of  Qod« 
In  all  his  sufferings,  he  had  been  cheerful  and  recognized  cause  for 
ipratitude  and  praise.    He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  as  all  of  his 
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books  bad  been  drawn  from  tbe  Sunday  Scbool  and  parish  Iibr»> 
ries,  be  was  familiar  with  tbe  Hves  and  writings  of  tbe  Saints*  !■ 
tbe  long  days,  wben  be  was  alone,  they  had  been  bis  only  medita- 
tion, and  their  spirit  seemed  to  have  entered  into  bis  sooL  He 
had  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  wlndi 
was  quite  remarkable  for  a  boy  of  bis  age  and  conditioa.  And 
added  to  this  knowledge,  be  had  a  gentleness  and  simplidtj  of 
manner,  which  commended  him  to  Matilda  as  one  who  might  be 
Tery  useful  in  some  department  of  the  holy  priesthood-  She  con- 
sulted her  Rector,  who  approved  of  her  plans,  and  to  him  she  com- 
mitted the  task  of  making  arrangements  for  his  instmctton,  and  she 
made  tbe  Church  tbe  almoner  of  her  bounty,  as  through  it  she 
looked  for  blessings  upon  her  efforts.  Jamie  was  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude.  To  become  a  commissioned  servant  of  bis  bleaaed 
Master  had  been  the  darling  object  of  his  prayers.  Bnt  he  was 
poor  and  friendless.  How  then  could  he  effect  it  t  He  trusted  in 
Gk>d,  who  can  do  all  things,  and  was  not  disappointed.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Mission  School  at  Nashota,  that  under  tbe  training  of 
holy  and  learned  men,  who  for  tbe  glory  of  Q-od  hare  renounced 
the  fascinations  of  society  and  joys  of  domestic  life,  for  a  home  in 
the  wilderness,  he  might  become  able  in  his  turn  to  instmct 
those  children  who  are  yearly  growing  up  in  our  western  lands, 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  our  "  holy  faith."  Sad  was  die 
parting  between  his  sister  and  himself ;  but  they  murmured  not, 
for  they  felt  that  God  was  good  to  them  and  they  knew  that 
though  separate  on  earth,  "  spirit  can  with  spirit  blend,"  and  that 
hearts  and  lives  and  souls  may  be  joined  in  communion  in 
Heaven. 

And  was  this  all  that  Matilda  effected  with  her  wealth  1 — No. 
True,  her  name  was  not  blazoned  in  the  public  prints,  she  was 
not  elected  president  of  a  benevolent  society,  nor  did  she  march 
through  tbe  streets  at  the  bead  of  a  procession  on  anniversaiy 
days.  Neither  did  she  condemn  those  who  did  so,  for  she  was 
not  called  upon  to  judge  them. 

She  thought  not  of  the  public  eye,  but  she  ever  remembered 
Aat  tbe  eye  of  God  was  upon  her,  and  she  was  zealous  to  do 
good  as  He  has  appointed  through  the  church.  She  feh  within 
her  an  energy,  a  spirit,  which  was  impatient  for  action.  She  was 
conscious  of  capacities  of  the  behest  order,  and  she  wished  te 
write  npon  all  of  thraa,  **  holiness  to  the  Lord  ;**  yet  abe  lodced 
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mbout  her  in  yain  for  some  legitimate  Tent  for  her  zeal.  6h» 
shrank  from  incurring  indiyidual  responsibility.  She  couk!,  as  in 
die  case  of  AHce  Lee  and  her  brother,  relieve  isolated  cases ;  yei 
even  those  she  must  learn  from  o^ers,  fbr  she  was  seldom  brought 
in  contact  with  them  herself.  A  female,  with  no  protection  and 
tto  authoritj  from  a  higher  power,  cannot  with  propriety  go 
throngh  the  lanes  and  squalid  abodes  of  a  large  city.  BiatiUk 
knew  the  heart  of  woman ;  she  saw  many  of  the  aged  and  the 
young,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  educated  and  the  unlearned  of 
her  sex  possessing  some  talents,  which  they  longed  to  use  to  the 
f^Tj  of  Gk>d)  yet  sufTering  them  to  lie  buried,  because  the  churok 
m  our  country  has  provided  no  channel  for  their  exercise.  And 
•he  inquired,  Why  this  waste  ?  With  all  ^be  means  wi^n  us  for 
doing  good,  for  alleviating  the  condition  of  the  lonely  and  the 
suffering,  why  shall  they  not  employ  them  1  why  riiall  not  wobmoi 
have  some  definite  object  for  her  labors  I 

Home  and  the  social  circle  is  the  true  sphere  of  a  woman's  in- 
fluence, and  she  who  fulfils  all  the  duties  which  these  relations 
Impose  upon  her  does  well ;  but  there  are  many  who  live  akme 
in  the  world  with  no  domestic  or  social  duties,  no  channel  for  the 
fountains  of  benevolence  which  are  gushing  up  in  their  soul.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age,  '*  what  a  blessing 
it  would  be  to  such  minds  to  have  a  home  prepared  for  then^ 
where  the  old  might  retire  to  a  holy  rest  and  preparation  for  the 
grave,  nursed  with  a  sister's  care,  and  the  younger  might  be 
trained  in  the  discipline  of  a  holy  obedience  and  modest  activi^f 
living  under  rule  and  sheltered  from  the  vanities  and  temptatiom 
of  a  life  without  dig^nity  and  without  duty."  Clothed  with  author- 
ity from  the  church  they  might  become  the  ahnoners  of  the  botmty 
of  those  who  had  no  time  to  distribute  their  own  means.  They 
could  go  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  forsaken  with  a  freedom 
which  would  not  be  permitted  to  man.  They  could  go  among  the 
laboring  classes  with  those  instructions  with  regard  to  provident 
hsbits,  economy  and  good  management,  which  it  is  a  woman's 
peculiar  province  to  teach,  and  which  none  are  expected  to  under- 
stand as  well  as  herself.  And  if  she  goes  thus  with  simplicity 
nnd  imderstanding,  delegated  from  a  higher  power,  she  will  never 
be  diought  an  intruder. 

We  spank  ibis  knowingly.  We  have  the  testimony  of  diose 
wte  hmm  laherad  long  «kl  well  for  the  temporal  and  qnrimsl 
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food  of  the  pfior,  that  a  cMogated  member  of  aa  assoeiatioQ  wSt 
be  received  where  one  who  went  upoo  his  individual  reaponnfafl- 
ity  would  be  repulsed.  There  b  a  sancticy  about  the  home  of  d» 
lowliest  which  sbrioks  from  unauthorised  ioTasioo;  but  maa 
readily  yields  to  auliiorityy  however  slight  the  basis  upon  wbidi  k 
rests.  He  will,  in  such  cases,  seMom  resist  it  if  it  comes  with  a 
ccMnmissioo  sealed  by  the  hand  o£  Christ^s  church. 

Such  thoughts  dwelt  long  in  the  mind  of  Matilda  Mansfi^dw— 
They  were  the  subject  of  unceasing  prayer.  She  felt  her  high 
destiny  that  she  should  commence  and  devote  herself  to  a  work 
0t  this  kind.  But  she  mistrusted  her  own  heart.  She  could  bid 
adieu  to  earth.  She  could  say  to  it,  '*  fare  thee  weU,  too  long  bait 
thou  kept  me  in  thraldom,  too  long  bast  thou  trifled  with  ray  deep 
affections,  and  now  I  will  leave  thee,  and  devote  my  spirit  to  Hiai 
who  will  not  cast  away  the  gem  that  he  has  fashioned,  but  wffl 
polish  and  preserve  it,  and  by  and  by  set  it  in  the  coronet  of  Hii 
l^ry."  But  yet  she  feared  that  ambition,  that  some  motive  of 
worldly  pride,  might  sully  the  oblation  she  would  offer.  And  il 
was  not  until  after  much  searching  of  heart,  much  tuting  waA 
prayer,  that  Ae  stated  her  plan  to  her  spiritual  pastor. 

He  heard  it  with  gratitude  and  joy.  The  thought  had  long 
been  in  his  own  mind,  but  the  drarch  is  so  crippled  for  want  of 
means  that  the  time  seemed  not  yet  come  to  propose  sucb  plant. 
The  offer  of  Matilda  and  her  fortune  was  to  him  the  revrard  of 
Us  prayers  and  his  faith ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  mtraificence  of  her 
children,  that  die  church  can  ever  carry  out  the  catholic  q>iritof 
her  system,  and  prove  herself  to  be  what  she  really  is,  a  snfficioai 
ield  for  the  utmost  devdopment  of  every  faculty  of  hnmani^.— 
It  is  through  their  agency  that  the  world  must  be  made  to  recog- 
luxe  her  as  the  "  spouse,^  the  "  visible  body,"  of  Christ,  and  every 
baptised  Christian  us'*a  member  of  Hifn^"  partaking  of  the  natureand 
immortality  of  Divinity,  and  to  believe  that  her  discipline  andra* 
atraints,  instead  of  fettering  the  likeness  of  the  Creator,  are  what 
the  trellis,  the  withe,  and  the  pruning  knife  are  to  the  wild  viae, 
causing  it  to  grow  luxuriantly  and  to  bear  abundance  of  heakhfU 
.<tuit. 

The  pastor  of  Matilda  cautiimed  her  to  consider  well  that  shs 
made  her  sacrifice  in  the  spirit  of  her  Divine  Master,  and  above 
aO»  to  do  nothing  in  a  stale  of  earcitement,  fer  the  heart  mnst  be 
eate  and  dear,  to  reieet  the  pesfiaot  ima^e  of  CM.    Aad  whea 
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he  was  atrared  of  the  firmnesB  of  ber  decision,  he  counseled  her 
to  defer  her  work  no  longer.*  "  The  beginning,"  said  he,  "will  be 
small,  and  will  be  opposed  by  many,  and  its  object  misinterpreted. 
Il  is  always  so  with  that  which  is  good ;  but/'  he  added,  in  the 
words  of  one  whom  we  have  quoted  before,  *'  lei  us  plan  and  com- 
mence what  is  needed  for  the  church,  tohat  is  right,  tohttt  is  good — 
even  though  it  seem  gigantic  in  idea,  and  desperate  in  execution, — 
Heaven  will  provide  the  meane.  Heaven  never  foiled  a  m^hty  workt 
conceived  in  fmth  and  nurtured  m  prayer," 
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Theee  was  a  golden  bower  at  set  of  sun. 

Throned  id  the  west ; 
A  bower  which  princes  might  have  gazed  upon, 

Craving  its  rest ; 
A  bower  that  by  the  beauty  of  fair  wings 

Seemed  faintly  stirred, 
Fairer  than  direst  of  £arth*8  lovely  thiogSt 

Blossom  or  bird ; 
Purpling  the  gorgeous  foliage  with  tbeir  glow, 
Dark  hills  and  stately  woods  lay  veiled  in  trance  below. 

Forth  from  its  fount  there  rushed  a  broad,  bright  flood. 

Bathed  in  the  light 
Of  countless  forms  that  in  tbeir  glory  stood, 

Dazzling  the  sight ; 
Upon  its  banks,  wood-crowned,  and  in  the  shiver 

Of  deathless  leaves, 
Waved  their  immortal  wings  above  the  river ; 

While  yellow  sheaves 
Rose  far  beyond,  in  harvest- beauty  drest. 
Yet  wearing  still  the  I  tush  of  an  eternal  rest 
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Rich  fram  die  ftnaber-roUing  flood,  npshooe 

A  parple  isle, 
With  Imog  silver  girt,  like  to  a  throne, 

Id  Night*8  calm  amile, 
£iiiboaoined  id  the  holy  moonfight ;  oolj 

Too  dazzliog,  rolled 
The  "river  of  bliss**  aroaDd  that  islaad  toDaljr 

Its  waves  of  gold; 
Calm  as  the  summer  dew,  as  if  to  sleep 
its  radiant,  flowering  grores  in  one  perpetual  aleepw 

And  now  rose,  fiiintly  visible,  a  shore 

Distant  and  dim, 
Whereon  those  winged  worshipers  might  pour 

Their  bammg  hymn : 
For  on  its  midst,  stood  glowing  with  pare  fire. 

Ad  altar  wide : 
But  a  pale  elond  obscured  the  sacred  chonr. 

That  bowed  beside. 
O,  shore  of  all  delights !  how  swtft  awaj. 
Melted  thj  light,  as  dies  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 

Bat  not  until  thy  gk>rioas  hills,  until 

Tfiy  gardens  rare. 
Burst  from  their  vapory  zone,  and  soft^  and  still 

Divinely  fair. 
With  brighter  than  Hesperian  beauty  crowned^ 

Basked  in  the  gleam 
Of  amaranthine  blossoms  showering  round, 

0*er  bower  and  stream; 
Dreaming  and  silent,  for  no  breeze  was  stirred, 
Mor  gush  of  warbling  fount  amid  the  stillness  heard. 

Yet  the  hemrt  ftlt  its  music—felt  the  leap 

Of  fountain's  spray, 
IW  quiver  of  the  leaves,  the  joyous  sweep 

Of  winds  at  play  : — 
Bnl  soon  had  left  nor  silver-girded  isle. 

Nor  golden  bower, 
Mor  wing  that  waved  aboiw  the  stream,  efewUK 

One  trace  of  power : 
The  dark  interminable  sea  oi  Night, 
Rolled  its  stem  flood  atween  us  and  that  land  of  fight. 
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THB  GENIUS  OF  ITALY.* 

Me.  TuBifVULL  has  done  the  reading  public  mueh  favor  in  < 
ceiring  and  execnting  a  work  Kke  this.  It  is  aonoething  new, 
both  in  matter  and  style.  From  the  thousand-and-one  vohimM 
that  annually  go  forth  from  the  American  press  on  travels  in  ibr- 
eign  conntries,  one  would  naturally  be  led  to  expect  to  find  in  this 
volume  the  ordinary  description  of  incidents,  scenery,  roads,  pub- 
He  buildings,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitmmf  with  which  such  volumes  are 
Ailed.  In  treating  of  Italy  more  particularly,  it  has  grown  to  be 
a  stereotyped  custcmi  with  writers  to  give  wing  to  their  imagine* 
tion  in  painting  glorious  skies  and  gorgeous  sunsets — in  describing 
(M  viaducts  and  broken  arches,  and  in  depicting  ruined  temples 
and  quiet  villas.  This  voluikie,  however,  does  not  tread  in  the 
path  beaten  by  such  a  custom.  It  aims  to  furnish  some  idea  of 
the  real  character  and  spirit  of  the  Italian  people ;  to  give  high, 
and  if  possible,  vivid  glimpses  of  their  life,  literature  and  religion, 
aa  these  are  embodied  in  men  and  books,  in  history  and  usages. 

We  think  it  will  be  conceded,  on  a  perusal  of  the  book,  that  its 
author  has  completed  all  that  he  promised.  His  style,  at  the  bot- 
tom at  which  runs  a  good,  strong,  clear,  current  of  common  sense, 
and  which  is  eminently  characterised  by  a  tone  of  truthfulness, 
because  naturalness,  becomes  at  times  eloquent  and  stirring.  He 
uses  but  few  figures  of  speech,  and  those  the  most  ready  and 
graceful.  A  natural  ardor  for  the  enjoyments  of  nature  in  every 
aapect  that  is  either  pleasing  or  beautiful,  discovers  itself  in  many 
ways ;  and  a  ready  power  of  perception  and  analysis,wben  strong 
characters  are  to  be  discussed,  is  revealed  on  almost  every  page. 

Italy— ber  genius,  her  institutions,  her  past  history  newly  re- 
-viTed,  her  heroes,  poets,  and  phiksopbers,  fredily  stamped  with  aa 
impress  of  life— is  a  subject  we  all  unconsciously  tarn  to  with  an 


*Tbe  Gesius  ow  Italy  :  Beinji  tketcheg  of  ItaHsn  IMe,  Htertturc  and  reft. 
Bv  Bev.  Bobert  TarnbulC  satkor  of  **  The  Qeaais  of  Scotka^"  els. 
•w  Toik :    Qeo.  P.  Fntnam. 
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eager  fondness.  We  love  to  rerel  in  the  paintings  that  anj  alhh 
•tons  to  her  hang  up  again  before  the  mental  vision.  This  is  the 
classic  land  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  HereliTsd 
and  died  the  Masters  of  the  world ,  whose  transcendant  geoini 
will  give  an  impulse,  shape  and  coloring  to  the  minds  of  geoen- 
tions  yet  in  the  unseen  future.  Alike  from  her  artists  and  ber 
orators,  her  poets  and  her  philosophers,  her  statesmen  and  ber 
warriors,  gleams  out  that  almost  divine  influence,  wfaidL  buildi  up 
high  resolves,  casts  in  the  mind  mighty  thoughts,  and  inspires  witk 
noble  impulses  and  insuperable  energy.  Though  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  many  hundred  years  have  wrought  a  deep  furroiv  en 
her  ancient  brow,  and  her  sons  have  lost  much  of  that  old  fimuMH 
mnd  energy  for  which  their  ancestry  were  so  much  distinguished, 
•he  nevertheless  will  ever  stand  out  to  the  world  among  the  na- 
tions, as  an  alnoost  sacred  land,  within  whose  borders  have  beea 
originated  thoughts,  and  purposes,  in  the  fuller  development  of 
wUeh  we  now  daim  an  extended  fruition. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  volume  will  afiord  the  resder  mora 
pleasure  than  any  further  remarks  of  our  own.  We  fiinst  select 
%  description  of  the  Italian  landscape  and  language  : 

*'  The  principal  feature  of  the  Italian  landscape  is  beauty.  Lying 
between  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  baeked 
by  the  *' sovereign  Alps,*^  with  their  dark  forests  and  giasier  peakii 
trafersed  through  ber  whole  length  by  the  Uttty  bat  beaotiial  ApptMDSi, 
with  here  aed  there  the  bare  and  blackened  summit  of  an  eitioct  lal- 
oaoo,  and  crowned  at  the  bay  of  Naples,  with  the  smoking  coas  of 
Mount  VeeavioA,  Italy  has  features  of  grandeur  and  majesty ;  bat  ber 
predominant  aspect,  is  that  of  serene  beauty.  With  a  sky  of  the  softest 
blue,  an  atmosphere  the  clearest  and  blandest  in  the  world,  a  fertile  soil 
and  a  rich  garniture  of  verdure  and  trees ;  gladdened  moreover  by  lim- 
pid streams  brawling  among  the  hills,  or  sleeping,  in  pellucid  pools  and 
crystal  lakes,  in  the  depths  of  valleys ;  covered  with  vines  and  oKve 
trees,  myrtles  and  aloes,  among  which  the  white  vOla,  ^e  treffissd 
cottage,  the  old  church,  and  the  hoary  ruin  of  bygone  days,  are  gleas^ 
ing ;  with  here  and  there  some  ancient  paIace,or  okl  tower  crowning  die 
•ammtts,  or,  it  may  be  some  splendid  city  lying  on  the  waters,  fike  Na- 
ples and  Venice,  or  standing  on  the  plain  amid  surrounding  hilla,  Wte 
Florence  and  Rome,  or  seen  from  afar  upon  a  mountain  ledge,  bke 
Genoa,  Gaeta  and  Amalfi^the  whole  land  presents  an  aspect  of  rich 
and  ever-varying  beauty.  This  feature  of  Itafian  scenery  is  oAeo  re- 
ferred to  by  her  poets,  with  a  sort  of  passionate  admiration.    It  is  abo 
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firsqaoQUy  specified  as  the  great  temptation  of  her  ioTaders,  and  one  of 
the  cansea  of  her  degradation  and  suffering.  Thus  Pietro  Beinbo,  in 
one  of  his  sonnets,  exclaims : 

**  Fair  land,  once  loved  of  Heafen  o'er  all  beside, 
Which  bine  waves  gird  and  lofty  monntains  screen, 
Thou  clime  of  fertile  fields  and  sky  serene, 
Whose  gay  expanse  the  Apenines  divide  ! 
What  boots  ii  now  that  Rome's  old  warlike  pride 
Left  thee  of  humbled  earth  and  sea  the  queen  ? 
Nations  that  served  thee  then,  now  fierce  convene 
To  tear  thy  locks  and  strew  them  o'er  the  tide." 

Byron,  too,  catchiDg  the  spirit,  and  indeed  using  the  language  of  the 
Italian  poets,  breaks  out  in  those  beautiful  and  burning  lines  : 

•*  Italia !  Oh,  Italia,  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  ploughed  by  shame, 
*  And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
Oh  Grod!  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press    • 
To  shed  thy  blood  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress]!" 

Bat  not  only  is  beauty  the  predominant  feature  in  the  physical  as- 
pect of  Italy,  it  is  the  chief  element  in  its  language  and  literature.  The 
language  is  melody  itself,  and  wonderfully  harnoonizes  with  the  soft 
beauty  and  mellow  splendor  of  the  landscape.  The  very  common 
people  speak  it  with  a  grace  which  is  irresistible.  It  seems  to  warble 
from  the  lips  of  children  like  the  song  of  early  birds.  It  is  ever  gliding 
into  poetry  and  song.  Hence  the  wonderful  facility  of  the  Italian 
Improvisatori.  It  is  indeed  capable  of  the  utmost  compression  and 
force.  Tl\e  Italian  translation  of  Tacitus  occupies  less  space  than  the 
original.*  Nothing  can  exceed  the  rugged  energy  of  some  parts  of 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia,  or  the  trenchant  force  of  Alfieri's  tragedies. 
Nevertheless,  the  language  is  naturally  soft  and  melodious,  imaging,  in 
its  clear  flow,  all  forms  of  beauty,  and  sparkling  with  the  sunny  radi- 
ance of  its  native  skies.  This,  however,  as  some  good  judges  have 
afiSrnied,  has  tended,  particularly  in  the  case  of  inferior  writeiv,  to  cor- 
rupt Italian  literature;  so  that  poverty  of  thought  is  oflen  disguised 
**onder  a  mek>diou8  redundancy  of  diction."    Hence,  too,   tome  of 


*  Hallam  speaks  somewh^it  disparagiiigly  of  thii  trau:)Uuou.     Other*,  how- 
ever, equally  capable  of  judging,  accord  it  high  praise. 
60 
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their  graver  compositions,  and  especially  their  specimens  of  eloqaence, 
are  defective  io  simplicity  and  force.  '  Some  allowance,  however,  mim 
be  made  for  the  influence  of  a  snnny  clime,  and  an  ardent  tempen- 
ment.  What  seems  flashy  and  magniloquent  in  northern  Europe  or 
America,  may  be  perfectly  natural  in  southern  Italy.  The  soft  aod 
luxuriant  beauty  of  their  diction,  soon  palling  upon  our  ear,  may  pos- 
sess for  them  an  irresistible  aod  unwearied  charm.  A.  sense  of  hir- 
mony,  a  passionate  love  of  the  beautiful,  a  refined  taste  and  acnhivated 
ear,  seem  almost  universally  diffused  among  the  people.  Some  of  Ae 
finest  strains  of  Petrarch,  Tasso,  and  Aristo,  are  familiar  to  mnJUtudw 
among  tho  lower  orders.  The  gondoliers  of  Venice  were  accustomed 
formerly  to  accompany  their  movements  on  the  water,  and  reply  to 
each  other  in  the  verses  of  Tasso,  through  the  long  summer  night.— 
The  fine  tones  of  the  Tuscan  peasants  have  often  been  admired.     Who 

has  not  heard  of 

**  The  Tuscan's  siren  tongue. 
Thai  mujiic  in  itBvW,  wUoao  words  are  aoug  ?'* 

The  boys  of  Naples,  even  the  lowest  lazzaroni,  are  constantly  chant- 
ing the  melodies  which  are  sung  in  the  operas.  You  hear  them,  doriog 
the  hours  of  the  night,  ringing  changes  on  their  favorite,  thoagh  some- 
what monotonous  and  melancholy  airs.  The  peasantry  in  the  south  of 
Italy  go  to  market  murmuring  gay  tunes.  Ragged  and  poor,  they  will 
listen  for  hours  in  the  public  squares,  or  in  the  shadow  of  some  old 
temple,  to  the  wild  poetry  of  the  Improvisator!,  with  no  other  refresh- 
ment than  a  glass  of  cold  water. 

The  same  sense  of  beauty  is  seen  in  the  variety  and  elegance  of 
their  costumes,  whose  picturesque  arrangement  often  appears  as  if 
borrowed  from  the  models  of  ancient  statuary ;  in  their  love  of  natural 
scenery  and  out-door  recreations ;  in  the  flowers  and  other  omamenti 
with  which  on  fete-days  they  adorn  their  churches  and  public  boildiogs; 
and  in  the  graceful  manner  in  which  the  peasantry  cause  the  grape 
vines  to  hang,  in  long  festoons,  about  their  cottages,  and.  among  the 
trees  of  their  gardens  and  orchards.  In  the  larger  cities  you  see  squalid 
misery ;  but  in  the  country  every  thing  is  picturesque  and  beaotifQl. 
On  hillside  and  in  valley,  pretty  oottages  are  nestling  amid  tufted  trees, 
hixuriant  vines  and  flowers. 

Imaginative  and  impassioned,  the  Italian  writers,  especially  the  poets 
.--^nd  almost  all  of  them  are  more  or  loss  poets — ^give  themselves  up  to 
the  full  play  of  their  fancy,  and  revel  in  the  wildest  imaginings,  the 
most  dehcate  and  brilliant  illusions.  £ven  in  the  horrid  seenes  of  tb« 
Inferno  gleams  of  beauty  are  ever  breaking  upon  the  vision ;  aod  ia 
the  description  of  heaven,  Dante  loses  himself  in  unutterable  splendors. 
Beatrice,  with  her  cerulean  eyes  and  golden  hair,  is  the  symbol  of  "ia- 
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create  '*  and  everlasting  beauty.  Light,  masic,  and  motion,  are  the 
three  simple  elements  in  Dante*8  description  of  the  celestial  world,  but 
bow  wondronsly  and  gorgeously  blended  in  the  overpowering  glory  of 
its  mystic  circles.  Boccaccio,  Ariato,  Pnici,  Berni  and  Metastasio,  are 
**  drunk  with  beauty."  It  was  as  much  the  beauty  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  as  their  wondrons  revolotions,  that  captivated  the  heart  of  Galileo. 
Machiavelli,  cold  and  subtle  as  he  may  be  deemed,  was  a  poet,  and 
never  enjoyed  himself  better  than  among  his  birds  and  vines.  Beauty 
was  the  polar  star  of  Petrarch,  who  strangely  mingles  the  raptures  of 
devotion  and  of  love.  It  was  the  dream  of  Tasso,  and  gleams,  with  a 
supernal  glory,  through  the  long  and  majestic  march  of  the  Gerusa* 
lemme.  Much  indeed  of  the  Italian  poetry  is  liable  to  stern  reprehen- 
sion, on  account  of  its  low  moral  tone,  its  frivolity  and  licentiousness ; 
but  its  pervading  element  is  beauty,  radiant  and  immortal." 

In  the  chapter  on  Venice,  the  author,  after  entering  upon  a  vi 
vid  description  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  giving  a  sketch 
of  Venetian  history,  prosperity,  freedom  and  degeneracy,  cora- 
mences  a  short  illustration  of  the  enormous  cruelties  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten:— 

**  Doubtless  many  of  the  State  councillors  and  inquisitors  were  men 

not  only  of  profound  sagacity,  but  of  lofty  patriotism.      Occasionally 

tJiey  displayed  all  the  resources  of  genius  and  vhtue.     But,   generally, 

they  were  a  proud  and  ambitious  race,    who  used  their  tremendous 

power  for  purposes  of  oppression  and  revenge.    One  of  the  most  striking 

instances  of  the  exertion  of  their  irresponsible  authority,  occurred  in  the 

case  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero— 

•'  Whose  gi-izzly  head 
Rolled  down  the  Giant's  stairs" — 

for  an  alleged  conspiracy  against  the  State,  to  which  hojhad  been  urged 
oo,  in  order  to  take  revenge  on  the  nobles  for  an  insult  which  had  been 
offered  him  by  Michael  Steno,  one  of  that  proud  aristocracy  who  had 
reflected  on  the  virtue  of  the  Doge*s  wife.  A  still  more  striking  instance 
occured  in  the  case  of  Giacomo  Foscari,  son  of  the  old  Doge  of  that 
name,  for  the  alleged  crime  of  receiving  a  bribe  from  a  foreign  State. 

This  fact  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  tragedy  by  Lord  Byron,  and 
finely  versified  by  Rogers  in  his  beantifbl  poem  of  Italy.  After  all,  the 
simple  narrative  is  more  affecting  than  either. 

Wearied  with  the  cares  of  State,  and  foreseeing  troubles  ahead,  the 
old  Doge  had  once  and  again  asked  permission  to  retire  from  his  ofllce; 
but  so  hr  from  granting  his  request,  the  Council  exacted  of  him  an  oath 
to  retain  it  for  life.  Three  of  his  four  sons  were  ahready  dead,  '*  hun- 
ted down"  by  the  fell  adversaries  of  hiihotise.    Qiacorao,  young,  beauti- 
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fal  and  brave,  was  his  ooly  pride  and  hope.  He  had  formed  a  spleo- 
did  alliance  with  the  noble  family  of  the  Contarini,  and  waa  one  of  the 
greatest  favorites  among  he  Venetians.  But  four  years  from  hia  mar- 
riage he  was  accused  of  having  received  presents  from  foreign  poten- 
tates, a  high  crime  in  Venice;  and,  in  the  presence  of  hia  own  &ther,  ha 
was  subjected  to  the  rack,  and  when  a  confession  was  extorted  from 
him  in  his  agony,  that  &ther  was  compelled  to  pronounce  his  sentence 
of  banishment  for  life. 

Some  years  after,  an  assassination  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Venice. 
Thechief  of  the  Ten,  Donate,  was  murdered  on  his  return  from  a  sit- 
ting of  the  Council,  at  his  own  door,  by  unknown  hands.  A  victim  was 
demanded  for  this  monstrous  offense,  and  the  coadjutors  of  the  dain 
magistrate  eagerly  caught  at  the  slightest  clue  which  might  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  offender.  A  servant  of  Giacomo  Foscari  had  been  seen 
in  Venice  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  and  it  was  said  that,  on  being 
met  by  the  chief  of  the  Ten  in  a  boat  off  Mestre,  the  next  morning,  he 
had,  in  answer  to  the  question,  **What  news?"  reported  the  asaaasina- 
tion  some  hours  before  it  was  generally  know.  The  servant  was  arrest- 
ed, examined,  and  barbarously  tortured;  but  even  the  eightieth  applica. 
tion  of  the  Strappado  failed  to  elicit  a  word  which  might  justify  their 
suspicion.  And  yet  the  young  Foscari  was  recalled,  placed  on  the 
rack  vacated  by  his  servant,  tortured  in  his  &ther*s  presence,  and  con- 
demned, although  he  persisted  to  the  last  in  asserting  his  innocence. 
On  this  he  was  banished  to  a  more  distant  and  painful  exile.  In  die 
mean  while  Niccolo  £riszo,  a  noble,  infamous  for  his  crimes,  confessed 
on  his  death-bed,  that  it  was  under  his  dagger  that  the  murdered  coun- 
cillor had  fallen.  And  yet  Giacomo  Foscari  suffered  noremiseton  of  his 
punishment ! 

But  the  love  of  home  was  strong  upon  the  exile.  Day  and  night  he 
dreamed  of  his  wife  and  children,  until  his  brain  reeled,  and  be  resolv- 
ed that  he  would  procure  his  recall  at  any  risk.  So,  writing  to  the 
Prince  of  Milan,  imploring  his  good  offices  with  the  Senate,  he  left  the 
letter  where  it  would  easily  be  found  by  the  ^ies«  who  watched  him 
even  in^his  exile.  The  result  was  a  has^  summons  to  Venice,  to  an- 
swer for  the  heavy  crime  of  soliciting  foreign  intercession  with  his  native 
government. 

For  a  third  time  Francesco  Foscari  listened  to  the  accusation  of  hit 
son,  who  calmly  avowed  his  offense,  but  stated  that  he  had  c  ommitted 
it  for  the  sole  pmpose  of  beiog  recalled.  But  there  was  '*  no  flesh"  m 
the  obdurate  hearts  of  his  judges.  Thirty  times  was  he  raised  on 
**  the  accursed  cord,"  and  yeffno  false  coufessioB  caaae  from  the  qoiver- 
ing  lips  of  the  sufferer.  Torn,  bleeding  mod  senseless,  he  was  carried 
to  the  apartoaents  of  the  Doge*  firm  iu  his  original  porpeae.    But  the 
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jadges  were  eqoallj  firm  ia  theirs,  and  again  renewed  his  sentence  of 
exile,  with  the  addition  that  its  first  year  should  he  spent  in  prison. 
Before  his  departure,  one  interview  was  permitted  with  his  family.  The 
Doge,  his  father,  was  now  old  and  decrepit,  and  when  he  came  sap- 
ported  by  his  crutch,  into  the  chamber,' he  spake  with  great  firmnees, 
80  that  it  might  appear  as  if  he,  was  addressing  another  than  his  son — 
his  only  son !  **  Go,  Giacomo,"  was  his  reply,  when  entreated  for  die  last 
time  to  solicit  mercy,  **  submit  to  the  will  of  your  country,  and  seek  noth- 
ing further."  It  was  too  much  for  the  old  man  ;  when  he  retired,  he 
swooned  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  His  son  again  departed  into 
exile,  and  was  soon  afterwards  relieved  by  death.*' 

We  wish  we  were  not  forbidden  by  our  limits  from  giving  more 
various  and  extended  extracts  from  so  delightful  and  original  a 
volume.  In  the  subject  it  essays  to  present  to  the  reader,  it  has  all 
tlie  spirituelh  of  the  Italian  language,  thought  and  style^themselves. 
We  predict  for  it  a  wide  popularity,  and  for  its  author  as  wide 
praise  from  a  discerning  community  of  readers. 


LETTER    FROM    THE    PORTFOLIO    OF    JESSIE 
ELLIOT.* 

LiDDESDALE,    JuDC  1,    1849. 

Mt  Dear  Cousin: 

The  day,  ch^re  Annie!  after  the  one  on  which  you  and  I  bade  each 
other  such  a  sobbing,  tearful  farewell,  at  the  old  school  gate,  when  you 
were  to  take  one  way  in  the  world,  and  I  another,  saw  me  safe  in  the 
cheerful  home  nest,  warmly  welcomed,  and  petted  to  my  heart's  content. 
Every  body  rejoiced  that  I  had  come  home,  to  go  no  more  away  again ; 
every  one  planned  so  many  delightful  "<imM,"  and  all  had  so  much  of 
pleasure  to  offer,  that  1  was  in  danger  of  becoming  quite  giddy  with  en- 
joyment. And  yet  that  night,  as  I  laid  my  head  upon  my  piltow,  tears 
came — gently  at  first,  then  fast  and  faster,  till  at  last  mother  found  me  in 
a  fit  of  convulsive  weeping.  I  knew  not  then  the  cause  of  this  strange 
grief  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  at  home  ;  but  I  think  now  it  was  pro- 
duced by  feelings — half-drend,half-8orrow — dread  of  the  unknown  scenee 
I  was  about  to  enter  upon  as  a  responsible  person — a  child  no  longer  in 
life — and  sorrow  at  the  thought  of  school,  and  school  associations,  where 


*  This  is  one  of  several  pleasant,  familiar  epistles,  which  acoidentally  ( 
to  view  a  short  time  since,  while  we  were  examiaing  the  coriespondenoe  of  a 
young  lady  then  late  Irom  a  boarding-school.  They  are  models  of  their  class, 
and  give  one  a  very  prettv  idea  of  that  dew-drop  sort  of  attachment  known  aft 
•*  school-girl's  friendship.'* 
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tjod  maay  which  I  could  never  mingle  agftin.  Oh!  was  U  a  shadaw 
from  the  dark  wing  of  care,  that  fell  upon  me  that  night  1 — care  dial 
bcoods  80  heavily  over  all  who  take  an  active  part  upon  the  great  world- 
stage? 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  several  successive  days,  fbuad  me 
wandering  amid  my  well-remembered  childish  haunts,  and  away  ^  into 
the  dear,  familiar  woods,  where  the  trees  whispered,  and  the  birds  suiig 
me  a  merry,  merry  welcome.  What  bliss  it  was  to  rove  when  aad 
wherever  I  listed  1  Now  that  I  am  away  from  all  restraint,  with  free- 
dom to  carry  out  any  wild  whim  that  crosses  my  brain,  I  wonder  how  I 
ever  endured  the  martyrdom  of  school-regulations.  Oh!  I  yawn  now 
when  I  think  of  the  weary,  monotonous  hours,  spent  in  that  dim  scbeol- 
room,  with  our  dear  old  Professor  at  one  end,  and  patient  Miss  Brown  at 
the  other,  both  looking  so  learned  and  quiet,  that  it  made  us  quite 
ashamed  of  our  yearning  to  escape  to  the  green,  cool  groves  and  shaded 
slopes,  but  a  few  steps  from  our  Academy,  and  which  were,  through  the 
dreary  dty  in-doors,  ever  temptingly  before  our  eyes.  It  grew  into 
a  besetting  sin  with  me,  to  hate  the  eternal  ticking  of  the  tall  prim  clock 
in  the  corner;  each  tick  fell  so  *^  solemnly  and  slow  "through  the  silence. 
How  could  you  sit  so  still,  Cozy,  for  hours  ?  I  think,  had  it  not  been  for 
your  example,  I  would  often  have  given  way  to  impulse,  and,  springing 
from  my  desk,  have  thrown  my  books  out  of  the  window,  and  followed 
them  with  a  shout,  like  any  mad  boy.  The  window  I  often  thought 
seemed  not  veryj&r  from  the  rich,  soft  grass  beneath  it.  Only  think 
what  consternation  such  conduct  would  have  caused ! 

But  the  world,  Annie !  the  great  mysterious  world,  upon  which  you 
and  I  are  entering;  how  shall  you  go  forth  upon  it  ?  /  have  decided  to 
like  it  exceedingly.  There  is  so  much  that  I  know  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  in  it ;  so  many  people  among  whom  I  trust  to  find  kindred 
spirits,  that  I  have  a  glad  looking  forward  into,  the  future,  and  I  will  not 
liaten  to  those  who  bode  coming  changes,  and  the  loss  of  young  romance 
in  world-wise  reality.  I  know,  care  and  sorrow  and  pain  exists — for  I 
have  seen  a  little  and  read  agreat  deal  of  them,  but  *^  young  and  strong, 
and  healthful,  and  free ''  in  my  happy-heartedness,  I  am  almost  ready 
to  meet  more  than  my  share  (^the  ills  all  are  heir  to.     Let  none  teU  as, 

Annie, 

•'—in  moumfal  numbers. 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream — " 

let  us  prove  it  to  be  a  real,  earnest,  not  unhappy  preparation  for  a  bet- 
ter— even  the  angelic.  A  friend  said  to  me  lately,  in  a  letter — **  Ills  there 
ar»Y  and  will  be,  Jessie !  expect  them,  meet  them,  overcome  them ;  you 
eon  do  it*'  Oh !  how  my  whole  heart  blessed  him  for  these  high  words! 
Apropos  to  the  ills  of  life !      To-day,  I  ran  up  stairs  to  sister  EDa^s 
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room,  and,  enteriog  saddenly,  I  found  her  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand,  heavy  thought  u|>on  her  brow,  and  two  large  tears  quivering  in 
her  beautiful  dark  eyes,  but  which  she  was  too  proud  to  let  escape.  I 
stood  a  moment  irresolute,  for  I  thought  the  epistle  might  be  from  Hen- 
ry, and  some  how,  I  never  dajred  to  say  much  to  ber  about  him.  I  think 
she  guessed  my  thoughts,  for  she  smiled,  and  the  next  moment,  my  arms 
were  about  her  neck,  and  I  was  beseeching  her  to  tell  me  what  troubled 
ber.  **If  1  woukl  tell  no  one  but  Annie  I  might  know."  So  I  promised. 
The  letter  in  her  hand  was  from  a  true  friend,  one  long-tried  and  firmly 
attached.  Among  other  matters,  a  malicious  report  was  communicated 
thoughtlessly,  and  with  no  intention  of  giving  pain,  but  nevertheless  it 
brought  a  pang  to  £ita*s  gentle  heart.  The  writer  had  been  speaking 
of  Ella  to  me,  who  professed  to  be  a  mutual  friend,  but  who  in  reply  to 
warm  words  of  praise  uttered  by  his  companion,  could  say  coolly  as  he 
no  doubt  had  done  a  dozen  different  times  before,  to  others.  **  Pray,  how 

is  Mr.  C ,  he  whom  Ella  has  been  trying  so  long  a  time  to  catch  V* 

How  degradingJ  I  actually  stamped  my  foot  with  passion  and  threatened 
terrible  vengeance  un  the  slanderer^s  head.  £lla*s  tearful  remonstraneee 
brought  me  to  a  better  state  of  feeling,  but  still  the  fierce  word  would  es- 
cape, and  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  my  whole  nature,  struggle  to  have 
way.  Think  of  it,  Annie!  our  dignified,  high-.ninded  independent  Ella« 
bemg  subject  for  such  a  report.  Her  whole  character  speaks  against  it. 
And  now  Annie !  who  do  you  think  this  Catch  is?  Do  you  remember 
the  tall,  stiff  gentleman,  I  told  you  of  last  FaU,  whom  I  have  known  some 
time,  and  who  always  seems  fearful  of  oflfering  me  any  common  atten- 
tion ;  afraid,  I  presume,  that  I  shall  fall  in  love  with  him?  No  danger, 
by  the  way!  Imagine  a  person  as  different  from  Ella^s  Henry,  and 
my  Ideal,  as  he  can  well  be;— one  proud,  conceited,  cold,  (he  would  have 
firozen  pooi  Ella,)  and  altogether  not  the  one  for  sister.  Beside,  to  show 
you  how  little  foundation  there  was  for  the  low  gossip  :  even  if  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  one  whom  Ella  could  love,  there  were  insurmountable 
objections  in  the  persons  of  his  mother  and  sister;  haughty  people  of  the 
world,  of  a  not  very  ancient  family,  fashionable,  and  cold-hearted.  Ella 
always  shrinks  from  them ;  they  could  never  understand  her  poetry,  ber 
deep  true  feeling,  her  reverence  for  religion.  Among  such  people  Iba 
poor  child  would,  I  fear  me,  turn  to  stone. 

Ella  in  an  hour  or  two  could  laugh  at  the  afiair,  and  I  too;  and  it  seems 
silly  to  write  about  it,  but  trifles  have  their  weight,  and  it  is  bringing  me 
down  in  haste  from  &ncy's  airy   flights,  to   hear  of  things  like   this. 
Ah!  ah!  the  trouble  and  vexation  are  coming  sooner  than  I  anticipated 
especially  if  I  am  going  to  feel  all  Ella's  trials,  as  my  own.  Heigho! 
GkK>d  night,  dear  Annie  !  Yours  ever. 

JESSIE  ELLIOT. 
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THE  LAST  GOSSIPPING  LETTER. 

Tf MOTHEDs,  the  ink-bottle,  which,  for  twentj-three  months,  has  oocasioiiitly 
dispensed  its  stjgian  fluid  in  idle  prattle  for  yonr  pages,  is  nearly  dry.  Its  sadi- 
■lentary  contents  closely  resemble  paste-blacking,  and  leave  in  the  wake  of  my 
quill  marks  very  much  like  General  Taylor's  autograph, — which,  as  all  admh 
looks  as  if  it  was  written  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

Bat  I  know  of  something  more  empty  than  the  failing  ink  bottle  and  darkor 
than  these  sombre  lines. 

I  call  this  epistle  my  **  Last,"  not  because  there  is  no  more  "  Maynard  aid 
Noyes "  to  be  procured,  but  because  a  spring  has  run  dry  which  cannot  be 
supplied — the  spring  of  natural  mirth  and  daring  happiness,  which  welled  np 
in  a  heart  blessed  with  faithful  friendship  and  sure  of  genial  sympathy. 

My  familiar  and  confidential  intimacy  with  another,  had  undoubtedly  pro- 
tracted my  keen  relish  for  the  epicurean  side  of  life  beyond  its  usual  limit  in 
the  period  of  man's  existence.  I  have,  I  doubt  not,  carried  summer  into  Sep- 
tember, because  I  had  one  always  at  my  side  of  sunshiny  spirit  and  tempera- 
ment  radiantly  warm.  But  now  **  the  summer  is  past,"  and  he  who  made  mj 
autumn  to  be  June,  has  passed  away  also.  Poor  W  is  no  more. 

"  After  life's  fitful  fevei'  he  sleeps  well." 
I  will  not  say  that  sorrow  does  not  die,  or  that  a  heart  once  made  heavy, 
never  grows  light  again.     But  be   sure,  Timotheus,  that  when  the  countsr- 
part  of  yourself,  the 

"  animae  dimidium  meae." 

ialls  away ;  when  the  sharer  of  your  youthful  pleasures  and  manly  porsniti 
tarns  his  back  upon  the  world  at  a  time  of  UHo  when  it  is  morally  impos- 
sible for  you  to  select  another  bosom-companion ;  you  must  also  Hi^nka  a 
class  of  thoughts,  feeliugs,  joys,  hopes,  tastes,  and  dreams  which  you  have 
before  indulged  and  cherished.  Or  if  you  obstinately  persist  in  pursuing  them 
still,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  lack-lustre  look  about  them,  or  a  oold  and 
clammy  touch  which  will  almost  turn  them  into  pain.  Wonder  not,  then — 
of  course,  you  will  not  complain — that  I  now  indite  the  Last  of  the  Gosdpping 
Letters.  I  tell  you  that  the  fountain  from  which  ^eir  eccentric  humor  flowed, 
ii  dry.  One  thought  is  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  will  **  down  at  no  man's 
bidding."    It  is  the  thought  so  exquisitely  expressed  by  Mary  Ann  Browne: 

"  For  oh  !  the  changes  we  have  seen 

In  the  far  and  winding  way  ! — 
The  graves  in  our  path  that  have  grown  green. 

And  the  locks  that  have  grown  grey.'  " 

My  beloved  friend  received  the  fatal  shaft,  while  he  was  for  the  third  tiiae 
endeavoring,  afVer  repeated  premonitions  of  pulmonary  disease,  to  pome  a 
laborious  profession  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  American  metropolit. — 
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Bat  I  was  unconscious  for  a  long  time — as  was  he — of  the  unerring  precision 
with  which  the  arrow  had  been  fixed.  I  knew  it  not,  until  I  was  stunned  by 
a  momentary  gbmce  at  his  emaciated  cheek,  in  ghastly  contrast  with  his  long 
silken  eye-lashes  and  delicate  black  whiskers.  He  was  touched,  too,  but  dif- 
ferently, at  our  meeting:  for  the  quick  tear,  which  he  proudly  brushed  away, 
revealed  to  me  what  he  would  have  never  uttered. 

How  we  talked ! — not  of  the  future  or  of  the  present,  but  of  the  past. 
He  would  not  talk  of  any  thing  else,  without  impatience.  His  heart  was  with 
the  sweet  scenes  of  youth,  which  we  had  revelled  in  together.  His  thoughts 
stole  like  the  wind  around  the  sacred  haunts  of  college  life,  the  pictures  on  the 
book-case  doors,  the  hyacinths  in  the  window,  the  well-thumbed  volumes  of 
poetry  and  prose  on  the  table,  and  the  consecrated  mementos  of  fair  women  in 
our  escritories.  He  would  laugh,  but  almost  imperceptibly,  to  recall  the 
strangely  ridiculous  positions  in  which  we  had  managed,  first  and  last,  to  place 
ourselves  and  others — the  haud-organserenades~the  counterfeit  madness — the- 
adroit  evasions  of  midnight  brawls — the  pic-nics — the  hunting  and  fishing 
excursions— the  steamboat  adventures  with  incognitas — the  frolics  at  the  opera 
— the  gallantries  at  watering-places — the  midnight  talks  about  painting,  me- 
chanical wonders,  history,and  the  philosophy  of  sport — the  little  loves  and  quar^ 
rels  of  the  romantic  age  of  existeLce — and  all  the  rich  phantasmagoria  of  a  life 
lived  jointly  by  two  inseparable  friends.  It  was  in  vain  to  check  his  words  by 
warning  him  against  excitement  and  exetlion.  His  imagination  sublimated 
him  about  fatigue  or  precaution.  I  tore  myself  away,  fr  m  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
left  him,  to  see  him  but  twice  more  alive. 

He  died  as  calbily  as  he  had  lived,  ^is  conscience  was  at  ease,  and,  while 
expressing  rapturous  views  of  the  sweetness  of  the  world,  he  declared  himself 
incapable  of  repining  at  death.  He  asked  to  see  the  people  return  from  church 
on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  saying,  with  a  sad  smile,  that  he  wanted  to  recognize 
them  for  the  last  time.  He  continually  asked  how  soon  he  might  hope  <*  to 
pass  away*' — as  he  expressed  it—- and  prayed  his  friends  not  to  deceive  him  with 
&Ise  hopes  of  the  speedy  release  far  which  be  longed.  He  died  on  the  evening 
of  one  of  June's  loveliest  Sabbaths,  and  wenty  I  trust,  to  finish  **  the  day  of  sa- 
cred rest"  in  a  *' heavenly  city,*'  where  an  endless,  unprofaned  Sabbath  is  the 
portion  of  the  soul. 

He  was  of  high  and  generous  spirit — above  deception  in  thought,  word  or 
deed— ^lelicate  in  his  sensibilities,  and  faithful  unto  death. 

He  is  gone.  I  heard  the  mould  rattle  on  his  cofiin,  and  the  touching  service 
read  over  his  remains.  He  is  gone,  I  trust,  to  meet  the  young  fair  "  Rebecca," 
at  the  mention  of  whose  name  his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  and  whose  an- 
gelic character  be  almost  adored.  To  the  worldly  eye,  he  was  indeed  one 
of  the  ''pure  iii  heart,**  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  blessed  Beatitodea, 
''that  they  shall  see  God.**  He  has  gone,  leaving  us  worldlings  still  battling 
along  towards  the  grave,  and  wondering  where  is  the  home  of  those  who  have 
*'  gone  before/*     Ah ! — 

"  When  wearily  we  wander,  asking 

Of  earth  and  Heaven,  where  are  they 
Beneath  whoae  smile  we  once  lay  basking — 
^  Happy,  and  trusting  bliss  would  stay : 
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Hope  still  lifts  her  radiant  finger, 
Pointing  to  the  Eterm al  Homb, 

Upon  whose  portals  yet  thbt  linger, 
Looking  back  for  us  to  come." 

Timotheug,    farewell. 


LITERARY   NOTICES.      ^^ 

Man  Primeval;  or,  The  Constitdtiow  and  Primitive  CoNDiTioif 
OF  THE  Human  Being.  A  Contribation  to  Theological  ScieDce. 
By  John  Harris,  D.  D.     Boston  :  GK)uld,  KoDdall  &  Lincoln. 

The  writer  of  this  work  has  made  himself  well  known  to  the  read- 
ing community,  both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as  the  anther  of 
a  succession  of  highly  intellectual  works,  and  especially  of  "  The  Pre- 
Adamite  Earth,*'  which  is  distinguished  for  its  profound  views  of  an 
exceedingly  difficult  subject.  The  present  work  is  intended  as  a  sequel 
to  that ;  and  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  it  in  originality  and  vigor  of  con- 
ception, or  strength  and  beauty  of  style.  It  would  be  strange  if  some 
of  his  positions  in  so  wide,  and,  we  may  add,  so  obscure  a  range,  were 
not  questioned  by  some  of  his  readers ;  but  aU  will  agree  tiiat  there  is 
in  the  work  a  most  remarkable  blending  of  the  phibsopber  and  Chris- 
tian— a  power  of  intellect  united  with  a  deep  and  sustained  religioiifl 
feeling,  such  as  is  rarely  met  with.  It  is  certainly  not  a  book  for  the 
superficial  reader;  but  he  who  wiU  be  patient  in  digesting  difiScultiea 
and  will  be  willing  to  apply  his  faculties  vigorously  for  the  sake  of 
extracting  noble  thoughts,  will  find  himself  abundantly  repaid,  not 
merely  for  an  attentive  perusal,  but  for  a  djligent  study  of  the  work. 


Living  Orators  in  America.  By  E.  L.  Maooon.  Baker  &  Scrib- 
ner. 
The  author  of  this  work  not  long  since  presented  us  with  portraits 
of  some  of  the  leading  orators  of  the  Revolution ;  and  in  the  success 
of  that  work  he  has  found  an  inducement  to  furnish  us  with  another 
similar  gallery  in  the  present  volume.  The  sketches  seem  to  us  to  be 
fiiithfully  and  vigorously  drawu ;  and  though  we  cannot  contemplate 
them  with  the  same  interest  as  if  the  whole  history  of  the  individaals 
could  now  be  written,  we  are  glad  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  these 
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distiDguisbed  personages  io  this  way,  and  it  is  well  that  the  impressioDS 
of  their  contemporaries  respecting  them  should  be  sent  down  to  pos- 
terity. We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  author  is  equally  happy  in  all 
his  sketches — but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  has  much  merit,  and  ia  exceed- 
ingly well  calculated  to  be  popular. 


Republican  Christianity;  or  True  Liberty,  as  exhibited  in  the  Life, 

Precepts  and  E^ly  Discourses  of  the   Great   Redeemer.     Baker 

&  Scribner.  ^ 

This  work  is  characterized  by  the   same  ingenious  tone  of  thought 

and  expression,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  connection  with  the 

preceding.     It  maintains  views  which  we  believe  to   be  in   accordance 

with  truth  and  reason,  though  they  will  fiod  earnest  opponents  in  more 

than  one  denomination  of  professed  christians.     The  writer  certainly 

carries  a  powerful  pen,  and  is  likely  to  earn  for  himself  bright  laurels 

ill  the  department  of  religious  literature. 


Les  Confidences.     Uonfidential  Disclosures,     ^y  Alphonso  de 
Lamartine.     Translated  from  the  French,  by  Eugene  Plunkett. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
There  is  a  witchery  about  this  man*s  mode  of  thinking,  and   style  of 
writing,  that  makes  him  irresistible.    These  notices  of  his  life,   made 
with  the  most  graceful  and  negligent  ease,  will  be  sure  to    hold  the 
attention  of  any  reader  who  glances  over  a  single    page   of  the   book. 
He  has  a  most  prolific  imagination,  and  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  grand. 


Memoir  of  tue  Rev.  David  Abeel,  D.  D.,  late  Missionary  to  China. 

By   his  nephew,  Rev.   G.   A.    Williamson.     Robert  Carter   & 

Brothers. 
We  have  here  a  record  of  the  life  and  death  of  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted and  self-denying  missionaries  in  modern  times.  The  author  has 
done  justice  to  his  honorable  relative,  and  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
evangelical  missions.  This  is  a  new  and  handsome  edition  of  the  work, 
and,  withal,  so  cheap  that  anybody  can  aflbrd  to  buy  it. 


GobpelS  onnets  or  Spiritual  Sonus,  in  six  parts.     By  Rev.  Ralph 
Erkskine.    Robert  Carter. 
Of  the  popularity  of  this  book,  some  judgment  may   be  formed  from 
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the  fact  that  this  edition  is  printed  from  the  twenty-third  Glasgow  edi- 
tion. It  is  quaint,  old-fashioi^d  poetry,  completely  saturated  with 
evangelical  truth  and  vital  godliness.  We  believe  this  is  the  iirst  time 
the  work  has  been  published  in  this  country,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it 
will  uleet  with  good  acceptance  and  ready  sale. 


The  Border  Warfare  or  New  York,  or  Annals  of  Tryoo   County. 
By  William  W.  Campbell.     New  York :  Baker  &   Scribner. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  popular  work, 
published  some  years  ago,  illustrative  of  the  trials  and  sufierings  of  a 
portion  of  our  countrymen  during  the  revolution.  This  edition  is  ren- 
dered more  valuable  by  a  large  amount  of  additional  matter,  thrown 
into  the  form  of  an  appendix.  It  is  an  important  historical  work, 
any  where  ;  and  lo  the  people  of  this  State,  should  be  considered 
invaluable. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

The  present  month  closes  the  4th  volume  of  our  periodical ;  and  we 
have  only  space  left  to  give  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  numerous  friends  of 
the  journal,  especially  for  the  promptness  with  which  our  patitins  have 
resi)onded  to  our  wishes,  and  the  cheerful  words  of  eucouragemeot 
which,  of  late,  have  seemed  to  flow  in  upon  us  from  every  side.  Two 
years  of  assiduous  as  well  as  resolute  exertion,  have  established  the  jour- 
nal on  an  unquestionable  basis.  We  solicit  the  continued  patronage  of  our 
friends,  which,  together  with  that  already  pledged  for  its  support,  wifl 
place  the  journal  on  an  equality,  in  respect  to  a  liberal  patronag«%  with 
any  monthly  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
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